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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 


Taken from a series of articles by Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager of 
Cambridge, which appeared in the Cambridge Edition 
of the Boston American. 


T is appropriate at this time that 
we review the accomplishments of 
the past two years during the term 
of office of the fifth city council since 
the inauguration of the council-man- 
ager form of government in our city. 
I feel we should take pride in the 
progress that has been made during 
the years 1950 and 1951. Many ser- 
vices were made both more efficient 
and more economical for our tax- 
payers by the new equipment which 
was added to several departments. 
Special credit is due our loyal de- 
partment heads who have given so 
generously of their time and energy 
to promote the city’s best interests. 
To our 1800 city employes excep- 
tional commendation is due for the 
interest and intelligent application 


of skills and abilities in performing 
their many assignments. 

For the cooperation and support 
of the city council, I wish to express 
my sincere appreciation, and I feel 
sure the citizens of Cambridge join 
me in this tribute. 

The past two years have presented 
many new problems to the nation 
and also to our city. The outbreak 
of armed conflict in Korea and the 
threat of another World War have 
been accompanied by a problem of 
inflation which continues to spiral at 
an alarming degree. 

However, despite the widespread 
reverberation of these world prob- 
lems on our local scene, Cambridge 
has made some substantial progress 
in the conduct of its city business. 
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The following projects present a 
brief summary of some of the high- 
lights of 1950-1951 and give an idea 
of the activities and accomplish- 
ments in our city government under 
the direction of the present city 
council. 


LEGISLATION 


As a result of. city ordinances 
passed in 1950, off-street parking 
lots, much needed in the more con- 
gested areas of the city, have been 
started. The first lot was developed 
at the entrance to the subway in 
Harvard Sq., and the second lot at 
Brattle Sq. Through the generosity 
of Paul Corcoran, the city has taken 
a lease for a dollar a year, plus 
taxes, on a lot of land adjacent to 
Central Sq. We have also under- 
taken the operation of a lot on 
Green St. for the same purpose. 

The ordinance establishing park- 
ing meters, passed in December, 
1946, has provided a very important 
source of revenue for the city in 
addition to improving parking and 
traffic conditions. There are approxi- 
mately 1120 meters now in opera- 
tion and the income from these 
meters for 1950 was $64,597, and for 
1951 approximately $65,000. The 
total collections since the first in- 
stallation of the meters in 1947 is 
approximately $300,000. Each meter 
brings in an overall average of about 
$1.50 per week. 

The acceptance by the city coun- 
cil of more liberal benefits to pen- 
sioners enacted at the last session 
of the Legislature now grants to 


those who retired before Nov. 1, 
1949, with 15 years of service and 
less than $2000 per year, an increase 
of $100 per person. The additional 
cost for this single item will be ap- 
proximately $20,000 for 1951. 
Another important piece of legis- 
lation passed on a referendum to — 
the people was that granting the, 
fire department a 48-hour week. 


PUBLIC PROPERTY 


One of the most important phases 
of municipal operation is well de- 
scribed as municipal housekeeping. 
This is by no means confined to 
cleaning the streets and collecting 
rubbish and garbage. Although these 
are most important, these are ob- 
vious and the observant citizen 
keeps well informed on these mat- 
ters. 

What he does not see but what 
is equally important is that which 
takes place behind the scenes. More 
than 100 city buildings must be 
cleaned and maintained; over 200 
motor vehicles and scores of pieces 
of mechanical equipment must be 
kept in good working order; inven- 
tories of supplies and parts must be 
maintained and replenished; emer- 
gencies must be anticipated; equip- 
ment, especially for the hospital and 
protection department, must be 
kept up to date. 

This housekeeping is a twenty- 
four-hour task each of the 365 days 
of the year, and to be efficient, must 
operate this way at all times. 

The program of modernizing all 
street signs in the city with the 
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new black and white signs, which 
are produced in our own _ public 
works department is continuing and 
is approximately 75 per cent com- 
pleted. 

The traffic islands in Central Sq. 
were removed in 1950, and Massa- 
chusetts Ave. was resurfaced 
through the square. This has been 
very helpful to the flow of traffic 
through the square. 

In Harvard Sq., we constructed a 
new traffic signal tower, and this is 
greatly relieving a square which was 
normally very congested. 


PARK AND FORESTRY 


A park and forestry division of 
the public works department plants 
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between 150 and 200 new good-size 
street trees each year. In adidtion 
to this, thousands of others are 
treated. This division sets up the 
many beautiful gardens which we 
have throughout the city and also 
thousands of brush and evergreens. 

In addition, this unit operates the 
greenhouse from which our flowers 
and vegetables get their start be- 
fore being transplanted to the gar- 
dens. We secure approximately 16,- 
000 pounds of fresh vegetables each 
year for distribution to city institu- 
tions. 


SEWER CONSTRUCTION 


The maintenance of existing 
sewer lines together with installa- 
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tion of new sewers has kept the 
sewer division busy during the past 
two years. Each year approximately 
3000 catch basins are cleaned and 
approximately 50 new basins are 
constructed, and 50 to 75 old catch 
basins reconstructed. 

A substantial amount of large- 
size sewers have been built in the 
city during the past two years to 
take care of industrial growth in 
various areas. 

BUILDING MAINTENANCE 

The building maintenance section 
of public works is perhaps one of 
our businest divisions, because the 
city has more than 100 buildings 
which are constantly in need of vari- 
ous types of repairs along with ord- 
inary maintenance. 

The branch libraries have been 
repainted inside and out and a 
number of rooms have been re- 
modelled, both in City Hall and in 
other public buildings. In addition to 
this, a comprehensive overhauling of 
the recreation buildings is taking 
place, and showers and toilets have 
been replaced with new, and the in- 
teriors have been retiled in an at- 
tractive manner. This work which 
has been long overdue is very im- 
portant. 

Both the interior and exterior of 
the Municipal Hospital was re- 
painted, as was the old Station 4 in 
North Cambridge, which is used by 
veteran organizations. 

The program of street improve- 
ment by our public works depart- 
ment was continued with 5.46 miles 
of streets resurfaced in 1950. 


For 1951 this was continued with 
6.4 linear miles. 

WELFARE 

In spite of the prevailing high 
level of employment and wages, ex- 
penditures for public welfare reached 
all-time highs in 1950 and 1951. 
These increased expenditures for the 
most part have been caused by 
changes in state legislation which 
establishes the framework within 
which the city must operate in order 
to receive any allocation of state 
and federal funds. In fact, the state 
now virtually controls our City wel- 
fare budget since all minimum pay- 
ments authorized by our board of 
public welfare, with the exception of 
those for general relief, are estab- 
lished by the state. Expenditures for 
general relief represented only 15% 
of the 1950-1951 total, including ac- 
tually payments for old age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children 
(exclusive of administrative expense). 

The state has now set up a fourth 
category in public welfare, aid to 
persons permanently and totally dis- 
abled. This new law requires cities 
and towns to provide adequate care 
for such citizens 18 years of age or 
older who have been residents for 
one year. In order to receive state 
funds for the purpose, our city in- 
firmary will have to meet certain 
requirements set forth by the state 
which we are now planning. 

The total 1950 expenditure for 
these items was $4,575,363. The city 
was reimbursed by federal grants 
and state reimbursements and other 
receipts in the amount of $1,788,093, 
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leaving a net cost to the city for wel- 
fare items of $2,787,270. While final 
figures for 1951 are as yet not avail- 
able it is known that there will ex- 
ceed those of 1950 by at least 
$125,000. 

Rising cost for welfare, more than 
any other single item, cloud the fi- 
nancial horizon of our city as well 
as every city and town in the state. 
As of December 20, 1951, the follow- 
ing situation prevails: 


No. of No. of 
Cases persons 
Old Age Asst. 2304 2304 
Aid to Depend- 
ent Children 338 1296 
General Relief 402 689 
3144 4289 


Thus, despite the generous pro- 
visions of our unemployment laws 
and the vast demand that there is 
for workers, we find ourselves spend- 
ing far more now for relief than 
we did in the worst year of the de- 
pression. If this is the status in the 
so-called ‘“‘Boom Years,” what will 
happen in the event of another de- 
pression or period of great unem- 
ployment? 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

With the appointment of the late 
Dr. Autino Fiore, M. P. H., a qual- 
ified Cambridge resident, as our new 
commissioner of public health, a 
major administrative change was 
made. Under our new ordinance, he 
took over the duties which formerly 
had been assigned to the board of 
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health, and the board of health be- 
came an advisory board to the com- 
missioner. 

Great progress was made under 
his administration, which was tragic- 
ally termininated by his death in 
October, 1951. He had great vision 
and in a short time had brought the 
Cambridge health department to be 
on an equal with any other health 
department in the country. Recogni- 
tion of the high quality to which 
he had brought our health depart- 
ment in such a short time is in- 
dicated by the substantial grant for 
research and study which was made 
by the Kellogg Foundation to the 
city. 

We feel we have been fortunate in 
finding another Cambridge man to 
take his place in Dr. Edward J. 
O’Rourke, who is likewise well qual- 
ified. 

Under the direction of Doctor Fi- 
ore, we had added a health educator, 
a nutritionist, and a medical officer, 
all on a full time basis. 

Some idea of the expansion of X- 
ray services rendered by this de- 
partment is available when we state 
that there were 27,117 chest X-rays 
in 1950, and up to the first of No- 
vember, 1951. there were 21,622 chest 
X-rays. In addition to this, diptheria 
immunization has been given to ap- 
proximately 2500 high school stu- 
dents and the daily immunization 
emergency clinics serviced 1876 per- 
sons in 1950, and up to the end of 
November, 1951, had serviced 4,281 
persons. 

The health department is also tak- 


ing an active part in the civil de- 
fense program, and has been re- 
sponsible for sotting up the medical 
services division in the defense pro- 
gram. 

CITY HOSPITAL 

The City Hospital continues to 
function not only for the care of 
the sick and injured, but also as 
a training school for doctors, nurses, 
and volunteers, and to a lesser de- 
gree for a center of research for 
problems related to illness. 

In accordance with our policy of 
promotion within the city’s service 
wherever possible, Dr. William P. 
McHugh, formerly medical director 
of the Cambridge Sanatorium, was 
appointed medical director of the 
Cambridge City Hospital in May, 
1950, to succeed Gen. George B. 
Foster, who died in December, 1949. 

Our nurses school enrollment con- 
tinues to increase so that we now 
have 76 nurses enrolled in this ex- 
cellent school. 

HOSPITAL SERVICES 

Some idea of the vastness of the 
services rendered by the hospital in 
the far reaching scope of this insti- 
tution are indicated by the large 
number of people who were excel- 
lently cared for here in the past two 
years. Over 14,000 inpatients were 
treated and over 18,000 outpatients 
were treated with a total of more 
than 60,000 outpatient visits. In ad- 
dition to this, there were approxi- 
mately20,000 visits to the accident 
room during these two years. Each 
year approximately 4500 operations 
take place. There are 1000 blood 
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transfusions; 12,000 X-rays taken; 
50,000 to 55,000 laboratory tests per- 
formed; and approximately 1400 
babies born. 

Cambridge is one of the few cities 
of Massachusetts which operates a 
municipal hospital. This is a very 
costly affair and represents a net 
cost over and above the income of 
around $5.00 in our tax rate, and 
this is a financial burden which none 
of our adjoining cities, except 
Boston, undertake as a municipal en- 
terprise. 

However, a hospital is something 
which either goes forward or back- 
ward and does not stand still, and 
as a result, we must continue with 
substantial additional expense in a 
building program for the future, if 
we wish to maintain this as a first 
class hospital. In the past two years 
we have spent over $80,000 for new 
equipment for the hospital and are 
constantly replacing old equipment 
as it becomes outmoded. One of the 
important improvements that was 
made was the installation of air con- 
ditioning equipment in the operating 
rooms of the main buildings and 
Cahill House and also the installa- 
tion of cubical lights and of separate 
icemaking machines for each floor, 
all of which will add to the efficiency 
of the institution. 

Tribute should be paid here to the 
various contributions being made by 
physicians who serve so admirably 
in our clinics and as teachers without 
remuneration. Mention should be 
given to the Friends of the Cam- 
bridge City Hospital and volunteers 


in clinics, wards and supply rooms, 
who give so generously of their time 
and energy in alleviating the distress 
of the physically ill. I am pleased 
to report the American College of 
Surgeons has approved the hospital 
for residents and fellowships and 
also has approved it for internship.- 
This also applies to the Medical, 
Orthopedic, Obstetrical, and Labora- 
tory Divisions of the Hospital. 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

As you know, we have in the past 
few years established a first class 
motor repair shop in the Public 
Works Garage. We now have, 
through appropriations made avail- 
able this past year, equipped this 
with necessary machines, such as 
power drills, etc., so that we are able 
to do a great deai of work which up 
to now we have had to send outside. 
This has resulted in much greater 
efficiency and has represented a sub- 
stantial saving. We have continued 
to service our motor vehicles in our 
city, fire and police included, with a 
net result which is most satisfactory. 
In the past few months, we have 
established a new engine and chassis 
maintenance system, which we be- 
lieve will again improve the general 
operation of our more than 200 
motor vehicles. 
NEW EQUIPMENT 

Through the cooperation of the 
city council in appropriating funds 
for new equipment, a modernization 
program in various city departments 
has resulted in increased operating 
efficiency and improved services for 
our citizens. 
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Purchases were made in accordance 
with a general long-range plan of 
replacing old equipment. 

STREET LIGHTING 

Our five-year modernization pro- 
gram begun in 1946 is pretty well 
along toward completion. The major 
projects as yet uncompleted include 
Blanchard Rd., Brattle St., the Cool- 
idge Hill section and the Larchwood 
Dr. section. The Cambridge Electric 
Light Co., which is installing these 
new lights under the direction of our 
electrical department, informs me 
that because of difficulty to obtain 
the vital materials necessary that 
they were unable to complete this in 
1951. 

The fire and police departments are 
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the two departments which probably 
more people look to for protection 
and aid than any others in the city. 
The fact that the members of these 
departments are conspicuous in their 
uniforms and the fine appearance 
that our equipment makes contrib- 
utes much to this feeling among the 
people. 

There are, of course, other depart- 
ments which play equally important 
parts in the matter of protection, 
such as the building department, the 
inspection division of the health de- 
partment, and the electrical depart- 
ment, but it is actually to the uni- 
formed departments that most at- 
tention is given. These departments 
are amply manned and their mem- 
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bers are skilled in their duties, and 
city councilors past and present have 
been more than willing to see that 
appropriations are available to main- 
tain the equipment in the highest ef- 
ficiency. The low loss rate by fire in 
the city, and the low crime rate, are 
ample proof of the wisdom of two 
well maintained and well staffed de- 
partments. 

A new short-wave frequency was 
set up as a separate system for the 
exclusive use of the fire department. 
This facility is now in operation and 
should provide safer and faster com- 
munication between headquarters 
and the various fire companies. The 
crowded conditions created by both 
the fire and police departments using 
the same short-wave frequency oc- 
casioned the need for the installation 
of this new frequency to provide an 
uninterrupted means of fast com- 
munication for the safety of our 
citizens. 

RECREATION 

A new tot-lot was opened in 1950 
in Dana Sq. and another tot-lot was 
added in 1951 at the corner of Maple 
and Marie Aves. There were 40 play 
areas under supervision during the 
latter year. 

The renovation of the playing sur- 
face at Russell Field was completed 
and the field was reopened for use 
last fall. Outer Russell Field, which 
had been occupied by a temporary 
housing project for Veterans was 
reclaimed, graded and seeded for 
use as a playground. Similar work 
was done at the perimeter of John F. 
Donnelly Field and new _ walks, 


lawns, fences, shrubs and benches 
were installed throughout the field. 

The baseball diamonds at four of 
the major fields were regraded and 
improvea; new benches and appa- 
ratus were installed at several of 
the playgrounds; a lighting system 
for night softball games was_ in- 
stalled at St. Peter’s Field; port- 
able bleachers were provided at John 
F. Donnelly Field and St. Peter’s 
Field; 5 outdoor basketball courts 
were installed on playground areas; 
4 playgrounds were equipped with 
shower sprinklers; the playground 
at the Gannett School was com- 
pletely renovated and modernized, 
and the building at Russell E. Hoyt 
Field is now undergoing similar im- 


provements. 

ACTIVITIES 
Despite the opening of the two 

Metropolitan District Commission 


pools—at Magazine Beach and at 
the Charlesbank just over the Bos- 
ton line—the Gold Star Mothers’ 
Memorjal Pool continued to draw a 
large patronage. The provision of a _ 
new fence around the golf course 
has aided the supervision of the 
course and has been a factor in the 
year 1951 being one of the best since 
the course was opened. 

In addition to the program of 
supervised play conducted at the sev- 
eral playgrounds, activities provid- 
ed by the recreation commission 
were: Arts and crafts classes, dra- 
matic classes, health classes, music 
groups, teen-age socials, hobby 
groups, block dances, play festivals, 
track meets, skating and toboggan- 
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ning, swimming meets, swimming in- 
struction, municipal band concerts, 
boxing instruction, tennis tourna- 
ments, holiday observances, Kiwanis 
baseball school and Halloween part- 
ies—in conjunction with veterans’ 
and social groups. 

Cambridge was the host in 1951 
to 39 teams from neighboring com- 
munities in the Metropolitan Soft- 
ball Tournament. All of the athletic 
fields were ultilized for the elimina- 
tion games and the semi-final and 
final contests were held at the il- 
luminated diamond at St. Peter’s 
Field. 

PARTICIPATION 

Additional and improved facilities 
have resulted in increased participa- 
tion in many activities, particularly 
the athletic programs. Based on the 
number of permits issued at the 
office of the department, the figures 
for the past two years were: 


1950 1951 
Baseball 586 652 
Softball TA2, 719 
Basketball 382 378 
Playground 185 188 


Football & Soccer 66 67 


2004 


Total 1932 
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VETERANS BENEFITS 

This department averaged ap- 
proximately 1500 cases during the 
past two years. Due to State ac- 
ceptance of the Federal War Allow- 
ance Act, the parents of servicemen 
and families of servicemen are now 
eligible for aid. This will mean an 
increase in the case load handled by 
the department, as well as an in- 
crease in the expenditure for aid. 


The Veterans Service Department 
continues its free photostat service 
to veterans, processing 19,000 during 
1950 and slightly less than this in 
1951. Thousands of inquiries per- 
taining to all sorts of problems of 
the veteran were handled in this 
office. This is also the liaison head- 
quarters for the Repatriation of 
World War II Overseas Dead. The 
five bodies that were given final 
honors last year brought the total 
to 120. One casualty of the present 
Korean theater of war was also 
served. 

Meeting rooms for several vet- 
erans’ organizations are provided by 
the city in various municipal build- 
ings and are very much in demand. 


(Continued next issue) 


IN MEMORIAM 


Harry H. Gilbert 


Chairman of the Board, The Harwid Company 
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WHERE IS IT? WHAT IS IT? 


a 










It is not a giant spider web or bomb shelter frame. It was made in Cambridge for the 
largest project of its kind in this area. Complete picture and story in next issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge.”’ 





Not the Directors’ room at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, although’ many Chamber 
members have met in the room. Neither is it a room in one of the Cambridge banks, al- 
though several bankers have attended meetings here. ANSWERS ON PAGE 26 
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New Branch 
HE Harvard Trust Company will 


open a new branch in Porter 
Square. Space immediately adjacent 
to the Sears, Roebuck parking area 
has been rented, and the bank is 
proceeding to adapt it for -use as 








| ER RIE gaan $03 Dineogne 


banking rooms. There will be ample 
parking space for customers and it 
is planned to provide the first 
“drive-in” banking facilities in Cam- 
bridge. Watch Porter Square grow 
as a commercial area. 


Lever's 
Fine 
Products 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broudway 
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'’ Chamber Members who visited the Watertot 
Following a display of articles which the Arsenal was interested in purel 
tour can be arranged for a similar group of Chamber members, if desired 





Members Visit 








senal at the invitation of Col. B. S. Mesick. 
g, the group was conducted on a two-hour tour of the Arsenal. Another 


act the Chamber office if you are interested. Call the Chamber, 
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Cost of Living Index 


The December 28, 1951 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-November, 1951 to mid-December, 
1951 states: 

This month, for the first time since March, 1951, the “Retail Price | 
Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” has 
failed to advance. The combined index for December, 1951, representing 
average retail prices for the selected list of goods and services priced 
monthly, was 0.1% under that of November, 1951. An 0.4% decrease in 
average food prices was the factor which brought about this decline, all 
other components of the index showing slight fractional gains. The Decem- 
ber, 1951 index was 6.0% over that of December, 1950 and 5.1% above that 
of January, 1951. 


FOOD: The 0.4% decrease in this section was the result of a 1.5% drop 
in meats; 0.6% in poultry; 14.9% in eggs and 1.9% in fats and oils. Pork 
chops declined 11.0%; bacon 3.7%, while slight decreases were noted in 
chuck roast, hamburger, salt pork and lamb. Ham and rib roasts rose 
slightly. Other items showing advances were flour, corn meal, rolled oats 
and soda crackers. Butter prices moved upward by 7.2%; cheese, 0.8% and 
milk, 0.8%. Fresh fruits and vegetables were higher by 4.1% and canned 
fruits and vegetables by 0.6%. The beverage section also showed an in- 
crease as slight advances were noted in coffee and tea prices. 

CLOTHING: An increase of 0.2% in this section was the result of 
fractional advances in the price of men’s suits, shirts, hats and boys’ coats 
as well as women’s coats, hose, and girls’ coats. 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued its slow steady climb rising 
0.8% above that of the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices of anthracite, range oil and fuel oil 
in a few cities moved this section forward by 0.2%. 
SUNDRIES: Advances in automobile prices since the last periodic 


pricing of this item, in addition to higher prices of household cleaning 
supplies, moved this section forward 0.2%. 





MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC Co. 


— oe - 284 Broadway, Cambridge 
So KI 7-3581 
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COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Nov. 1951 
Jan. 1941 Dec. 1950 Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 
gl 86.2 193.4 209.8 0.4* 
BOON oe cies vakssaceecee POL. 183.8 196.0 0.2 
2S hOl 107.7% 122.6 128.0 0.3 
Buel 6c Licht............ 112.8 LT Ge 179.0 0.2 
PIVORETICS, <) co sssscececcescce LOTe2 146.4 52.0) 0.1 
Onin as 98.9 165.6 175.6 0.1* 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
December, 1951—$.5695 
*Indicates Decrease 
% INCREASE 
DECEMBER, 1951 COMPARED WITH JANUARY OF SELECTED YEARS 
Jan. 1941 Jan. 1942 gan. 19438 ° Jan.1944 #£4Jan.1945 
Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 Dee. 1951 Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 


MENGES (YT si ccz.scesesccaseess 143.4 95.5 71.8 70,2 66.0 
ROMO CNINO-.scacccsc5.s 93.9 73.9 60.9 HG.e 41.0 
VS 18.8 15.4 13:4 13.4 13.4 
Fuel & Light...... 58.7 54.8 26.7 24.8 24.9 
SUNOTICS © ....:...... 41.8 40.1 28.4 29.0 28.1 
SOMDINC .......2.»- (HAE 60.4 46.1 45.1 41.4 


Jan. 1946 Jan. 1947 Jan.1948 Jan.1949 Jan. 1950 
Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 Dee. 1951 Dec. 1951 Dec. 1951 


a 59.9 23.0 9.3 11.6 18.8 
Oh a 36.8 202 8.6 27 8.6 
i 13.4 13:4 na Be 10.0 Tao 
Fuel & Light...... 311 22.4 9.7 4.9 5.6 
BURUTICS (2. .cscceiss 25.1 17.9 15:6 10.5 7.4 
Combined ............. 38.4 20.2 10.9 9.4 1222 





LEGISLATIVE SERVICE FOR YOU 


Are you ever in a hurry to obtain a copy of a legislative bill 
under consideration at the State House? 


Do you sometimes want to know the status of a bill, or to obtain 
a reliable estimate of its importance or its prospects of passage? 
If so, call your Chamber. 


Through our affiliation with the Massachusetts Association of 
Commercial Executives we can furnish you with copies on short notice, 
and also give you reports on their status and prospects. 
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The ballroom at the Hotel Commander was crowded with Chamber members 
and guests, who thoroughly enjoyed the Christmas luncheon. Members of 
two Chamber committees were head tables guests. Left to right: Carl E. 
Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box Company (Auditing Commit- 
tee); Benjamin H. Bowden, Executive Vice President, County Bank & Trust 
Co. (Auditing Committee); Quincy W. Wales, Vice President of the Cham- 
ber; Omar K. Edes, Comptroller, Barbour Stockwell Company (Chairman, 


Auditing Committee); and Albert O. Wilson, President of the Chamber. 


Mace 
NE of the most important affil- 


iations which the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce maintains 
with other organizations is the mem- 
bership of your Executive Secretary 
in the Massachusetts Association of 
Commercial Executives. 

This Association acts as a coord- 
inating agency for local Chambers of 
Commerce so that their action on 
legislative issues affecting business 
can be more timely and effective. It 
also provides a medium for exchange 
of information and opinions on com- 
mon problems of these local Cham- 
bers. 


The services of “MACE” bring to 
our organization the facts and clear- 
cut recommendations for action on 
the major proposals before the Leg- 
islature; also frequent bulletin ser- 
vice telling us what is going on at 
the State House in Boston. 

On these legislative issues a local 
business organization working alone 
cannot be effective. But as grass- 
roots components of a cooperative 
state-wide effort comprising all local 
business organizations in the state, 
their effectiveness is greatly in- 
creased. Results of our affiliation 
with MACE have already proved this 
point. 
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Luncheon Meetin £ 





Right portion of head table at Christmas luncheon, showing members of 
Chamber’s Finance Committee. Left to right: Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., 
Vice President, James O. Welch Co. (Chairman); James W. Mann, Man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, The Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Co.; George W. Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp.; 
Elmer A. Noden, Sales Manager, F. S. Payne Co. The Audit Committee 
report was accepted by the Board of Directors at the December meeting 
and the Finance Committee submitted the budget at the January Board 


meeting. 


Report 
OHN Campbell, campaign direc- 
tor of the YMCA building fund, 
reported at the end of December that 
the 1000-boy building program will 
be a fact. In reporting to the work- 
ers and donors he said: 

“As of this writing, we are as- 
sured of $200,000, (and the 1951 Red 
Feather Campaign went over the top 
in Cambridge). Thus, although 3 
year pledges were invited, we al- 
ready can count on $200,000! 

“We are not yet certain whether 
the whole contemplated 1000-boy 
building program can be completed, 
for the whole goal has not yet been 


reached. We are certain that a sig- 
nificant building can be _ erected. 
Within the next few months, we will 
be considering architect’s prelimin- 
ary drawings, talking with contrac- 
tors and recounting our money to see 
just how much can be done with all 
available funds. 

“We are grateful to the team, the 
workers, the givers—from the 7 year 
old boy who gave his ice cream 
money, to the mighty civic minded 


persons, corporations and founda- 
tions. 
“The whole Cambridge _ recrea- 


tional program is the better for 
what you are doing and have done.” 
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Club Starts 
HE Membership Club is off to a 


good start. One member, anx- 
ious to get going, came to the first 
luncheon one week early. The group 
insists, that with a little help from 
Chamber members, another 75 mem- 
bers can be added to the Chamber 
roster this year. This is an ambitious 
goal, as the club has committed it- 
self to a conservation program. Each 
of the 18 club members will call on 
20 to 25 present Chamber members 
during the next four months. This 
means that between 350 and 400 
Chamber members will be asked to 
make suggestions to improve Cham- 
ber service. Several innovations have 
been added this year. Club members 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 


JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 


| <— —~sNers || 


| Mastermixt - 


MAYONNAISE 











are on a point system. Prizes and 
bonuses will be awarded at the final 
meeting. If a club member calls on 
you and you suggest a new member 
which he is able to obtain, it will 
help him to be a winner. Be think- 
ing of a company in your area that 
is not a Chamber member now, but 
should be. If in doubt as to whether 
the company is a member, check with 
the new roster which you have just _ 
received. Better still—if you have a 
prospect, call one of the club mem- 
bers listed below and give him that 
prespect’s name. You will notice that 
there are several new members in 
the club. They need help as one of 
the club stalwarts submitted three 
applications at the first meeting. 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 







Ww PRODUCTS 
«< 
S 





Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-2140 


cr 
a lll: 
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Arthur G. MacKenzie KI 7-6060 Building Permits 

Ben R. Carrier TR 6-4010 In December permits for new 
William H. Coss KI 7-2800 building construction totaled $29,- 
John F. Couming TR 6-9950 300. $25,000 of this amount was for 
Warren Carstensen TR 6-0574 a truck terminal addition at 40 Erie 


Theodore W. Dearborn, Jr. KI 7-2300 


John H. Dyer TR 6-6415 
Richard C. Finn UN 4-3100 
Richard O. Fischer KI 7-23845 
Timothy W. Good, Jr. TR 6-1700 
A. Warren Hanson TR 6-2440 
Albert L. Hawkes KI 7-2360 
Alfred M. Keeler TR 6-1700 
E. Wallace Pyne TR 6-4302 
C. Richard Smart TR 6-9000 
Clifford G. Stedman TR 6-2062 
Benjamin P. Wild TR 6-6751 
Samuel H. Zitter KI 7-0010 
STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


Street. December always is a poor 
month for building permits and 
where it was hoped a record might 
be set in 1951, the decrease in No- 
vember and December leaves 1951 
as second best. 


70 Years 
AST November first the Stone & 
Forsyth Company celebrated its 
70th anniversary. A very interesting 
story is contained in a _ brochure 
which the company will send you, 

on request. 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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New Cambridge Directory 
Started 

AMBRIDGE once again will have 

the invaluable service of an up- 

to-date City Directory after a lapse 
of five years. Announcement of start 
of operations was made by H. Clif- 
ford Manning, Vice President and 
Eastern District Manager for the 
H. A. Manning Company. The Man- 
ning Company, prominent publishers 
since 1905, have issued the Cam- 
bridge Directory since 1936 when 
they succeeded the W. A. Greenough 
Co. Mr. Manning said that field work 
in Cambridge on sales and census 
will take six months and compilation 
and printing will follow with issu- 
ance scheduled for late 1952. 

A long peroid of study of Direc- 
tory methods throughout North 
America have gone into the extens- 
ive planning for the tremendous task 
of census entailed in a modern 
City’s Directory needs. In the pat- 
tern of the many “firsts” starting 


in Cambridge, this Directory will in- 
augurate, for the first time in the 
East, several new features of ser- 
vice and distribution. 

A supplement edition, in economy 
booklet form, will be issued contain- 
ing reprints of two of the five im- | 
portant City Directory departments. 
A new Street Guide and City map 
will be included to provide Cam- 
bridge for the first time, with the 
famous “ARROW” Guide, familiar 
throughout the country as a City 
Directory product. This will be avail- 
able by subscription and through re- 
tail outlets. 

Another new feature the Manning 
Company have taken the lead on in 
development among the country’s 
major publishers, is the combined 
Classified Buyers’ Directory. Cam- 
bridge business, professions, indus- 
tries and organizations will be sepa- 
rated from the familiar and cumber- 
some Metropolitan area Directory 
style. It will) give a community 
identity to Cambridge products and 
services to enable a more efficient 
“Buy At Home” information service. 
Listings will be by subscription only 
at new low prices and advertising 
space will be combined to make it 
THE Cambridge Classified story. 
Selected area firms, outside of Cam- 
bridge, but important in their local 
activity, also can be listed. 

Two editions, the complete City 


DON’T HOPE FOR SUCCESS 
HOP FOR IT 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI_7-0010 


1952 


Directory of over 1300 pages and the 
booklet supplement of over 200 
pages will double the distribution 
and availability of City Directory 
service in Cambridge. The complete 
Directory will be bound in hard cloth 
covered covers. The booklet form of 
City Directory is a new economy 
price limited Directory, bound in 
heavy paper cover. This double dis- 
tribution will supplement and adi to 
the tremendous Directory usage 
which is estimated at over one mil- 
lion consulations yearly. 

A new lease plan, long in use on 
many major reference publications, 
will be the basis of subscription for 
the complete Directory. This lease 
arrangement, fast developing in 


FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 


Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 lb. Cap. 
Karry Kranes and 


Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 |b. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


H 
Y 
Ss 
T 
E 
R 


Telephone: EL iot 4-333] 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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major City Directories in North 
America, is designed to provide more 
stable cost to the renewal subscriber 
and assure a continuity of publica- 
tion which is the basis of value of 
City Directory service. 

Property ownership, a most im- 
portant and popular Directory feat- 
ure, will be added to this new edi- 
tion. It will provide, by symbol in 
the Numerical Street section of the 
complete Directory, a list of prop- 
erties that are occupant owned from 
information taken during the census. 

The factor that has made the City 
Directory a basic and vital informa- 
tion service in all major cities, will 
be as always, the complete census 
of every address in Cambridge. 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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Manning Company representatives 
will call at an estimated 50,000 resi- 
dential, business, industrial and 
agency addresses to list the occu- 
pants. The high value of City Direc- 
tories is because of this thorough 
enumeration that lists information 
not otherwise duplicated or publicly 
available. The large labor force 
necessary to accomplish this is a 
major problem in the Directory in- 
dustry. It is planned to use as much 
local help as possible with a new 
system of enumeration designed for 
the quick training of new, temporary 
and part-time census takers. Over 
five million facts of information will 
be written up for the estimated 80,- 
000 listings to be contained in the 
Directory. 

Local Cambridge and _ Boston 
sources have long urged this new 
Directory. City Manager Atkinson 
and city officials have worked with 
the Manning Co. during this plan- 
ning period on the City Govern- 
ment’s participation and use of the 
new Directory. Editorially and by 
letter, many of the newspapers and 
large business houses have expressed 
their interest and concern in the 


City Directory being issued. The 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce is 
taking a leading part in calling to 
the attention of the businesses and 
industries of Cambridge the need 
and value of the Directory as the one 
publication used and requested most 
in their service of information to the 
city. Every city needs a Directory— 
and to progressive Cambridge, it is 
a “must.” The City’s interests will 
be served better by the information 
gathered and issued with the coop- 
eration of every citizen, property 
owner and business in Cambridge. 
The H. A. Manning Company, 
during the inactive and planning 
stages of this edition, have replaced 
worn out Directories and been able 
to supply the ever constant demand 
for even a five year old book about 
Cambridge. The Directory Library 
of over 200 out of town volumes has 
been maintained at the Chamber of 
Commerce by the publisher. This 
service has had a large usage indica- 
tive of the value of this nationwide 
Directory system of over 700 libra- 
ries maintained by the Directory 
Publishers Association. The Cam- 
bridge Directory has been on file in 








Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


38A Brattle Street 








CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Cambridge, Mass. 


(Harvard Square) 
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these libraries serving people who 
seek information about our city. It 
is planned to give similar distribu- 
tion to the new issue, which will 
supplement the large Cambridge and 
Metropolitan usage. 

Information about listings, adver- 
tising space and subscription for this 
new Directory may be obtained by 
contacting the H. A. Manning Co., 
104 Hanover St., Boston 13. 


8 

New Member 

RNOLD Greene & Company of 

164 Hampshire Street, owned 
by Mr. Arnold Greene, has been in 
this city for the past year. The com- 
pany operates a Non-Destructive 
testing laboratory using Magnaflux 
equipment. It would be well to men- 
tion here that this company is the 
only such commercial laboratory in 
New England and its services are 
required on most Air Force and 
Ordnance contracts. The firm has 
both laboratory testing and _ field 
testing equipment. Magnaflux is used 
on ferrous materials and can offer 
the individual a complete non-de- 


structive service for detecting flaws. 

Arnold Greene & Company also 
offers a method of non-destructive 
testing for porosity in non-ferrous 
metals. 

Mr. Greene is available at the 
laboratory to answer any inquiries 
and can be reached by calling TR 
6-3264. 


Research 

ICHARD S. Morse, President, 

National Research Corporation, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, today an- 
nounced the formation of The Na- 
tional Research Corporation Scien- 
tific Trust to which a portion of the 
company’s net income was contrib- 
uted for the year ending December 
ole Oo 

Mr. Morse stated, “There is a real 

need in this country for industrial 
support of unrestricted basic re- 
search work, and I believe that 
through the establishment of trust 
funds of this type, it will be possible 
to give effective aid on a long-term 
basis to fields of science that are so 
essential to the future of our ex- 
panding industrial economy.” 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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ANSWERS TO PICTURES ON PAGE 12 


The picture on Page 12 shows 
the steel dome of the Jordan Marsh 
store at the Shoppers’ World on 
Route 9 in Framingham. The Gen- 
eral Electric publication, ‘Welding 
Arcs”, which used a similar picture 
on its cover, has this to say: 


“You won’t find the Bunker Hill 
Monument on its side in the new 
Jordan Marsh store—but not because 
it wouldn’t fit. And shoppers won’t 
go from pillar to post. There aren’t 
any—no columns of any sort under 
the largest dome of its kind in the 
world, which measures 225 feet in 
diameter. 

“This building, looking lke some 
monstrous saucer-shaped space ship 
flopped upside down on the face of 
the earth, was built by the A. O. 
Wilson Structural Company of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Ring girders 
around the base of the building sup- 
port 110-foot ribs which meet in a 
14-foot hub. 


“Mr. A, O. Wilson, who started 
his own business in 1928, specializes 
in just such custom ‘problem’ jobs. 
‘I gave up a trip to Florida,’ said 
Mr. Wilson, ‘but I was glad to do it. 
This job was my most interesting 
one in all the years I have been 
working with structural steel.’ 

“Mr. Wilson was assisted in the 
venture by his sons, Albert and 
Donald. 

“We set up one of the ribs in our 
shop and checked it for deflection,’ 
said Mr. Wilson. ‘The results were 





remarkably in agreement with A|l- 
bert’s calculations.’ 


“In fabricating the ribs, which 
were almost completely welded, 
great care was exercised. The 5 sec- 
tions of each rib were carefully 
measured and fitted in the Wilson 
Shop before being sent to the site. 
In order to raise the ribs and weld 
them into the hub at the center, a 
60-foot tower was erected. 


“Since the available room for the 
welders decreased toward the center 
of the hub, a plywood floor piece 
was fitted between ribs to support 
the welders. 


“Circular plates were welded 
around the hub above and below to 
complete this particular portion of 
the structure. 


“In another part of the shopping 
center, an escalator not in the orig- 
inal plans was installed between 2 
levels. This necessitated a revamp- 
ing of the structure of this location, 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 


ae 


involving stiffening and Lally column 
replacement. Still another section of 
the shopping center will house the 
largest super market in Massachu- 
setts. The shopping center also 
boasts a movie house. 


“In the building this dome, 429 
tons of structural steel were used. 
The Wilson Company, in spite of 
the many problems connected with 
the job, completed erection of the 
steel structure of the dome in about 
12 weeks.” 


Mr. Wilson is President of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 


7) 

The picture on Page 12 shows 
the walnut room on the second floor 
in Cambridge City Hall. This was 
known as the “blue room” before 
remodeling. It is the official meeting 
room of the City Council Commit- 
tees and is also used by other city 
boards if they so desire. John A. 
De Loria, Director of Remodeling 
for the City of Cambridge, deserves 
credit for his design. 


Moved 
CME Air Equipment has moved 
to larger quarters at 194 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
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Hampshire Street. Same telephone 
number and Charles Peterson is the 
contact member. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use: 


1951-52 Montgomery, Ala. 


1951 Northern Connecticut 
Valley, Conn. 

1951 Marlboro, Mass. 

1951 Gloversville, New York 

1951 Quincy, Mass. 

1951 Oneonta, New York 


1951-52 Maine Register 
1951-52 Atlanta, Georgia 


1951 Elizabeth, New Jersey 
1951 Newburgh, New York 

1951 Scranton, Pa. 

1951 Worcester Suburban, Mass. 
1951 New Britain, Conn. 

1951 Meriden, Conn. 

1951 Danbury, Conn. 

1951 Dayton, Ohio 

1951 Pawtucket, R. I. 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1891: 
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Protect Elms 


OR many years Cambridge was 

known as a “city of elms’, the 
most famous being the Washington 
Elm. Many of these elms have been 
uprooted to make way for progress 
and others have died. 


Within the past few years, the 
loss of elm trees has grown at an 
alarming rate. Spread of the Dutch 
elm disease must be stopped. 


The Dutch elm disease, now kill- 
ing thousands of elms in this state, 
is a little plant known as a fungus, 
which lives in the sapwood of the 
elms and thus cannot be reached by 
sprays. The only known way to pre- 
vent its spread is to control the 
bark beetles which carry it from 
tree to tree. 


These bark beetles can be con- 
trolled by thorough spraying (about 
three times a year) and by destroy- 
ing their breeding material. They 
breed in recently dead and dying 
elms and branches, and in newly cut 
elm wood. If all this material is 
burned, they cannot breed in that 
vicinity. 

A special bulletin (No. 174) re- 
cently was issued by the Massachu- 
setts Forest and Park Association at 
3 Joy Street, Boston, called, “What 
Can I Do to Protect My Elms?” If 
you have elm trees, write for the 
bulletin. 

Only through a widely aroused and 
active public interest can our elms 
be saved for coming generations to 
enjoy. Once gone, they are gone for- 
ever. 
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Solicitations 
LL Chamber members have 


been sent 1952 metal tabs to 
be attached to their solicitation 
plates. Please do this at once as out- 
dated plates arg poor advertising 
for both you and the Chamber. Hang 
the plate in a prominent place, live — 
up to the statement printed thereon, 
and you will save many dollars. If 
your present plate is not presentable, 
notify the Chamber office. 


® 

Congratulations 
UR congratulations to “The 
Tech”, official newspaper of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on its 70th anniversary. 


“What luck! We’ve just about 
enough for another U. S. 
-Defense Bond!” fe 
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Building dozens of new units to produce elec- 
tricity more economically —to help hold rates down 
—is an expensive job. For example, the post-war 
expansion program of the business-managed com- 
panies supplying New England’s electric power 
already runs to more than a HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 

Now, as you know, electric companies are not 
permitted to earn enough to pay for new construction 
on this scale out of their own pockets. Neither do 


Fo yen Ee 





they dip into the taxpayers’ pockets via Federal 
subsidies. 

Then where does the money come from? It 
comes from the savings of millions of thrifty people 
whe realize the vital part electricity plays in New 
England’s prosperity. As long as the electric com- 
panies earn a fair return on plant investment, 
prudent citizens will always be ready to help finance 
necessary expansion. 
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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 


This is the second and final of a series of articles by 
Col. John B. Atkinson, City Manager of Cambridge. 


HE article in last month’s issue 

of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” discussed Legislation, Public 
Property, Park and Forestry, Sewer 
Construction, Building Maintenance, 
Welfare, Public Health, City Hos- 
pital, Hospital Services, Motor Vehi- 
cles, New Equipment, Street Light- 


ing, Recreation, and Veterans Bene- 


fits. The following completes the five 
articles that have appeared in the 
Cambridge Edition of the Boston 
American. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
Considerable progress has been 


‘made during the past two years by 


the Cambridge Housing Authority in 


‘the construction of dwelling units for 
veterans. 


Since Jan. 1, 1950, the following 


| projects which were started prior to 


that date, were completed and oc- 
cupied: 

1—Lincoln Way, 60 apartments. 

2—Roosevelt Towers, 228 apart- 
ments. 

3—Lakeview, 7 apartments. 

4—Jefferson Park, 109 apartments. 

Construction on the following pro- 
ject was started after Jan. 1, 1950 
and was completed and occupied in 
195K: 

1—Jackson Gardens, 
ments. 

Construction on the following pro- 
ject was started after Jan. 1, at the 
present time is in the process of 
construction: 

1—Jefferson Park Extension, 200 
apartments. 

In addition to the above, we have 
at the present time just accepted 
bids on John Corcoran Park, a fed- 
eral development consisting of 152 


46 apart- 
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apartments, and are working on the 
preliminary plans of a project to be 
located in the Western Ave.-Putnam 
Ave. area, comprisjng 126 apart- 
ments. 

WATER DEPARTMENT 

In accordance with a _ proposed 
program of improvements to the 
water system, as submitted by the 
water board, the city council appro- 
priated $1,825,000 to finance the 
program. 

In view of the fact that much of 
the construction required under the 
program directly affects the normal 
processing and furnishing of water 
to the consumers, it was imperative 
that a supplementary or auxiliary 
‘supply of water be available. To this 
end, three separate connections with 
the Metropolitan water supply were 
‘constructed and so situated as to 
provide ample supply to the city. 
‘To furnish the industrial needs, a 
36-inch connection was made to the 
48-inch Metropolitan supply in Nor- 
folk St. and is connected to the 30- 
inch distributing main in Broadway. 

At Porter Sq., a 16-inch connec- 
tion furnishes water to the main in 
Massachusetts Ave. to meet the de- 
mands of the northern part of the 
city. The 24-inch connection at the 
Cambridge Common _ supplies the 
rest of the city. These connections 
operate automatically on a pressure- 
control device and have been in op- 
eration for a period of approximate- 
ly six months. The approximate cost 
of this construction is $125,000. 

The improvements to the water 
purification facilities were started in 
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the spring of the year. The modifi- 
cation of the sedimentation basins 
has been completed, as well as the 
four additional flocculation cham- 
bers. The project is approximately 
95 per cent complete. The contractor 
is presently installing the floccula- 
tion equipment. It is expected that 
within the next thirty days the com- 
plete additional facilities will be in 
operation. The contract price for this 
construction is in the amount of ’ 
$581,000. 

The work on the construction of 
the pumping station (new) was be- 
gun in the fall of 1950. The actual 
construction has been completed, 
and the equipment has been installed 
and is being readied for the first test 
run. It is expected that the station 
will be in operation on or about 
Feb. 1. The contract award for this 
project is $410,000. 

The program for improvements to 
the distribution system requires that 
the work be done in a well planned 
schedule and on a progressive stage. 
The work of cleaning and lining ap- 
proximately four miles of 40 inch 
water aqueduct and approximately 
3000 feet of 24 inch and 30 inch 
cast-iron pipe has been completed at 
a cost of approximately $100,000. A 
contract for the installation of ap- 
proximately 1000 feet of 42 inch pre- 
stressed concrete pipe has’ been 
awarded for installation in the 
spring for the sum of $58,650. Plans 
and specifications for additional 
work for the spring have been com- 
pleted and will be submitted for bid 
within the next few weeks. 
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The contract for the construction 
of a new maintenance general shop 
building and garage, having an area 
of approximately 21,000 sq. ft., was 
recently awarded to the lowest of 
22 bidders for approximately $310,- 
000. This construction has begun and 
upon its completion will provide the 
city with one of the most modern 
and up-to-date water plants in this 
section of the country. 

In accordance with an order of the 
city council, a program of fluorine 
supplementation of the Cambridge 
water supply will be inaugurated as 
soon as our new flocculation cham- 
ber and pumping station are in op- 
eration. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Continuing the Civil Defense plan- 
ning inaugurated by Cambridge in 
1948, we were prepared in 1950 to 
further implement our organization. 
The Legislature in July, 1950, passed 
the Civil Defense Act, known as 
Chapter 639. Immediately thereupon 
the city council amended the ordi- 
nances by inserting a chapter on De- 
fense (Chapter 9). Working plans, 
charts and outlines covering every 
phase of Civil Defense have been 
assembled in book form and are now 
in operation. Over 80,000 pamphlets 
have been distributed to the citizens, 
to the police, school children, and 
otherwise. 

Schools have been conducted for 
plant protection directors, radiolog- 
ical and monitoring teams, first 
aiders, nurses’ aides, chemical war- 
fare and bacteriological monitoring 
teams, bomb reconnaisance teams, 
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school teachers, auxiliary fire, po- 
lice and auxiliary police, wardens, 
health and medical aid, welfare, 
radio and communication personnel, 
etc. Colleges and universities have 
been organized, local civil defense 
highways have been designated and 
will be marked, transportation facil- 
ities surveyed, shelter survey now 
being undertaken in cooperation with 
M. I. T., “Vulnerability Analysis” is 
being conducted by the Planning 
Board. 

Steps have been taken to procure 
equipment, some of it through the 
War Assets Administration, two- 
way radios have been ordered sup- 
plementing the present system to 
provide radio for each fire company. 
Civil Defense radios for the com- 
munication division are on order. The 
Auxiliary Police are being fully uni- 
formed. Equipment for Auxiliary 
Fire is on order. Air raid sirens 
have been ordered. Civil Defense 
identification seals are being placed 
on all municipal trucks. 

The foregoing is a cross section 
of the immense amount of work that 
is necessary and is being done to 
maintain Cambridge as a leader in 
Civil Defense. 

In March, 1950, the first local civil 
defense test in the country was held 
in Cambridge. Three national mag- 
azines and several national wire ser- 
vices reported on our progress. The 
city was awarded a “Freedoms 
Foundation Award,” in recognition 
of outstanding accomplishment. 

A booklet, “Setting Up a Local 
Civil Defense Organization,” was 
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written by the Defense Director, Dr. 
Walter L. Cronin. Over 2000 were 
distributed (only on _ request) 
through the United States and six 
foreign countries. 

The director was elected “Fellow” 
of the “Institute on Civil Defense, 
London, England,” acted as consult- 
ant with a National Security Re- 
sources Board, lectured at Columbia 
University, and at the “Industrial 
Colleges of the Armed Forces” in 
Washington, Detroit, New York and 
Syracuse. He was twice invited to 
testify before congressional commit- 
tees in Washington. 

While the work of Civil Defense 
here has progressed appreciably, we 
cannot pass over lightly the apathy 
of the general public. It is still diffi- 
cult to obtain volunteers. This is 
true in every community in the 
United States. In or’er to build as 
strong as our opportunities permit, 
we are now concentrating on the in- 
doctrination of municipal employees 
as the nucleus of the civil defense 
organization. 

WAGES 

The employes of the city of Cam- 
bridge still remain one of the high- 
est salaried municipal groups in the 
state. A reclassification study of jobs 
and salary schedules begun in 1942 
is a continuing process and has kept 
this city well above the average of 
others in the state. City employees 
are now on a 40-hour week. The po- 
lice now have one day off in four, 
and the fire departments on a 48- 
hour week, as a result of the refer- 
endum voted by the citizens last No- 
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vember. The 48-hour week for the 
fire department required an increase 
in the number of firemen and con- 
siderable increase in expenditures 
for 1951. 

Another pay increase of approx- 
imately $250 per person for full time 
permanent workers was granted in 
March, 1951. An indication of the im- 
provements in pay standards is 
shown by the following comparisons. 
In 1941 a laborer received $30 per 
week (average maximum) for a 44 
hour week, or 684 cents per hour. In 
1941 a private in the fire department 
received a maximum of $2190 per 
year for a 70 hour week, or 60 cents 
per hour. Now he receives $3660 for 
a 48 hour week, or $1.47% per hour. 

In addition, paid sick leaves, which 
were non-existent for most employ- 
ees in 1941, now are on a basis of 
15 working days for all. 
MOSQUITO CONTROL 

One of the most important activi- 
ties of the city, and one that per- 
haps is least noted is the East Mid- 
dlesex Mosquito Control Project, 
which is operated by ten cities and 
towns, namely Arlington, Belmont, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Lexington, 
Newton, Waltham, Watertown, Wes- 
ton and Wellesley. 

Several years ago it became quite 
evident that mosquitos presented a 
real problem; as a result, it was de- 
termined that unless a group of 
communities worked together it was 
of no use for one community to try 
to combat them alone. 

Each community is assessed a cer- 
tain amount of the total of $40,000 


932 


and each city is assessed a certain 
amount in an agreement by formula. 
Cambridge’s share is approximately 
$4000. 

This project receives assistance 
from the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, which also loans equipment and 
supervision. The operation of this 
project consists of cleaning ditches, 
spraying catch basins and wet areas 
and cleaning out various ponds in 
the total area. 

In Cambridge alone 7808 feet of 
ditch was cleaned in 1951. All catch 
basins were sprayed at least three 
times. The result has been that life 
in this particular area is fortunately 
becoming intolerable for mosquitos 
and as a whole has pretty well elim- 
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inated mosquitos in this area. It is 
a project which has given great com- 
fort to our citizens. 

The operation of this project is 
supervised by Robert Armstrong, 
who has had a great many years of 
experience with insect and rodent 
control, in public life and in the 
Army, where he was in charge of a 
malaria survey unit in the India- 
Burma border region during the war. 
The results have been most satis- 
factory. 

PLANNING BOARD 

In the past two years our Plan- 
ning Board and staff have come to 
occupy an increasingly important po- 
sition in the working of our city gov- 
ernment. Their activities fall in 
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three groups: (1) preparation of a 
long-range development plan; (2) 
day-to-day services of co-ordination 
and technical assistance; and (3) 
preparation of material of public 
interest in city activities. 


The Schematic Plan for Future 
Cambridge published in Mid-Century 
Cambridge, summarizes in con- 
densed form the board’s proposals 
for land use, transportation network 
and community facilities. This plan 
is buttressed by many detailed stud- 
ies. Foremost among these is the 
formulation of an urban redevelop- 
ment and housing improvement pro- 
gram, the first stages of which are 
in process by the housing authority 
and the committee on housing hy- 
giene. This program calls for rede- 
velopment and public housing pro- 
jects co-ordinated with plans for 
neighborhood rehabilitation and im- 
provement. Two such neighborhood 
plans—for West Cambridge and for 
Cambridge Highlands—are now be- 
ing prepared for publication. On the 
basis of the board’s analysis of 
blighted and deteriorating areas in 
the city, federal funds have been ob- 
tained by the housing authority for 
the selection and planning of rede- 
velopment projects. The Planning 
Board has worked closely with the 
authority and the services of the 
board’s staff have been loaned to the 
authority for special plannig jobs. 
In collaboration with the committee 
on housing hygiene the staff prepar- 
ed a publication of “Existing Laws 
and Regulations on Home Health and 
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Safety,’ now being prepared for dis- 
tribution. 


Transportation and highway plan- 
ning was given emphasis so that 
new urban redevelopment, public 
housing, and private undertakings 
are properly coordinated with pro- 
posed traffic improvements. Other 
planning reports include a review of 
the suitability of the Massachusetts 
Ave., Grand Junction Railroad un- 
der-pass, a study for municipal 
parking lot site in Central Sq., and 
studies for improving traffic flow in 
business centers and on narrow and 
one-way streets. Much effort was 
given to the preparations of amend- 
ments to the zoning ordinance to en- 
courage the provision of off-street 
parking spaces by private owners, 
and the board’s final proposals will 
be submitted shortly. 


Many surveys and plans were 
made at the request of various city 
departments for public buildings and 
recreational areas. Considerable time 
was given to the preparation of 
charts and maps for the department 
of civil defense. Through the prepa- 
ration of many brochures, reports, 
and exhibits, of which the annual 
city reports is the most important 
single item, the staff has helped 
keep Cambridge citizens informed 
of municipal progress. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

The future plans for Cambridge 
in both industrial and _ residential 
buildings are closely allied with 
Title 1 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
which deals with slum clearance and 
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urban redevelopment. There are five 
areas, which comprise about 1-3 of 
the city, that have been earmarked 
for survey and study by the Housing 
Authority to determine their feasi- 
bility for redevelopment. 

Within two of these redevelopment 
areas two definite projects have been 
delineated, and detailed studies are 
now in progress. These plans and 
surveys will determine among other 
things the future highest and best 
use to which this land can be put. A 
general neighborhood plan has been 
worked out for these areas with spe- 
cial emphasis on correcting the de- 
ficiencies. 

Replacing sub-standard housing 
with new developments is only part 
of the job. The neighborhood must 
be improved to meet new standards. 
These two projects are but the be- 
ginning of the goal toward which we 
strive—development of well-planned 
integrated, residential neighbor- 
hoods, and the development of new 
industries and shopping centers. 

The clearance of the areas tagged 
as blighted is one part of the job, 
the other is rehabilitation of pres- 
ent housing. This phase will be de- 
termined by the interdepartmental 
housing hygiene committee formed 
in 1950 and a housing survey based 
on A.P.H.A. techniques currently be- 
ing carried on in various parts of 
the city. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Public Library during 1950- 
1951 continued to serve the commun- 
ity with books, periodicals, musical 
recordings, winter and summer story 


hours, and with an ever broadening 
reference service. Some 31,000 local 
residents were registered as_ bor- 
rowers during 1950. The number of 
residents who are not registered but 
who use the library facilities consti- 
tute an estimated 10,000. 

The same period realized the fol- 
lowing building and content im- 
provements: | 

1—Relighting of reference and 
children’s room at Mount Auburn 
branch and the changeover of the 
heating system to permit the use of 
the basement as a meeting room. 

2—Additional light, new furniture, 
and a summer cooling system at the 
Observatory Hill Branch. 

3—Installation of new lights at 
the Cambridge Field Branch. 

4—-Relighting of children’s room 
at the Main Library and repainting 
of the catalog room and office. 

“By additional appropriation, class- 
room book service was strengthened 
for the public schools and was rein- 
stated for the parochial and private 
schools. Library service to an esti- 
mated 15,000 residents was made 
possible by the opening of the new 
Cambridgeport Branch in the Wood- 
row Wilson Housing Project. 

The following comparison of the 
four leading cities of Massachusetts 
taken from the Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation circular number 298 would 
indicate that by the co-operation of 
the city council the executive depart- 
ment and the library staff, Cam- 
bridge is receiving a satisfactory re- 
turn for the money it expends on the 
minds of its citizens: 


1952 

City Borrowers Circulation 
Boston 166,836 2,412,432 
Springfield 84-212 1,369,337 
Worcester 43,004 804,307 
Cambridge 30,925 *476,620 


*Present figure indicates 1951 cir- 
culation will be over 500,000. 

Mo. TeiA. 

Probably the most outstanding fi- 
nancial headache that the 14 cities 
and towns, included in the deficit 
area of the M. T. A., have is the 
annual deficit with which they are 
faced from the M. T. A. 

Only a year ago we had to fund 
a deficit of $1,315,000 and we are 
faced next year with an assessment 
of between $500,000 and $600,000. 
Thus, approximately 10 per cent of 
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the money which the city must raise 
in taxes is used to pay off the deficit 
of the Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity. Over this we have no control as 
to expenditures. 

The Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity has indicated that they have 
170,000,000 less passengers than the 
last year in which they operated in 
the black, and yet the cost of oper- 
ations has increased, but the number 
of employees and the number of 
vehicles in operation are approxi- 
mately the same. The 14 cities and 
towns carry the load and yet people 
from all over the state, particularly 
towns which are just outside the 
perimeter of this area, benefit great- 
ly from the low fares and wide- 
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spread services of this authority. 

At present the taxpayer, the home 
owner and the owner of industrial 
and commercial property, are the 
ones who carry the load. This year 
this will represent approximately $3 
in the tax levy of Cambridge and 
approximately the same amount for 
most other cities and towns in this 
deficit area. 

While these cities and towns were 
endeavoring to bring new commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises and 
also new home building within their 
boundaries, they have a substantial 
handicap which is not borne by cities 
outside this area. 

Since Cambridge is the second 
largest industrial city in Massachu- 
setts, this is quite a substantial 
handicap. The establishment of great 
industrial plants outside of this area 
must not be minimized, such as has 
recently taken place, for instance, in 


Framingham. The effects of consis- 
tent deficit is becoming a real hard- 


- ship, as well as a handicap. 
ASSESSED VALUATIONS 
The 1950 tax rate was based on 


a total valuation of approximately 
$209,500,000, which is an increase 


over 1949 valuations of approxi-. 


mately $5,000,000. The increase in 
personal property accounted for ap- 
proximately $2,500,000, chiefly from 
the Cambridge Gas & Electric Light 
Co. The increase in real estate prop- 
erty totaled approximately $4,500,- 
000. New construction in 1949 ac- 
counted for $8,500,000 of this latter 
figure, and alterations for the other 
$1,000,000. 
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Offsetting these increases, how- 
ever, were very substantial losses in 
real estate valuations, the most not- 
able one being approximately the 
$2,000,000 real property valuation of 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
which was relieved of taxation by 
Chapter 572, Section 6 of the Acts 
of 1949. Our income loss from this 
one item alone was almost $80,000. 

The tax rate for 1951 was levied 
on an assessed valuation of approx- 
imately $2138,800,000. This represents 
a net increase of about $4,000,000, 
or a general increase of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000, the difference of 
the $2,000,000 being the acquisition 
by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology of the Lever House office 
building and the Riverside Apart- 
ment Hotel. 

The 1950 increases are due to the 


following :— 


1—New Construction 
2—Personal Property increase of 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. 
Cambridge Gas Co. 
Cambridge Steam Corp. 
3—Estimated City-wide personal 
property increase 
4—Revisions upward on certain 
land values 
General Alterations 
Increases where sales indi- 
cated assessments too low 
Increases on income-producing 
parking lots 
Approximately 
Summary of Valuations 
A—Assessed Valuations 1 : 
Real Estate $187,392,700 


$2,200,000 


1,300,000 
350,000 


2,150,000 


Personal Property 16,326,100 

Total $208,718,800 
B—Assessed Valuations 1950: 

Real Estate $191,080,200 

Personal Property 18,791,100 

Total $209,871,300 
C—Assessed Valuations L951: 

Real Estate $193,839,100 

Personal Property 19,825,350 


Total $213,664,450 


1952 
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TAX RATE 

The tax rate for 1950 was re- 
duced from $89.80 to $89.70, a de- 
crease of 10 cents, but in 1951 we 
have had decreased income from the 
State and increased expenses, es- 
pecially from salaries, which re- 
sulted in an increase of $3.20 to 
$42.90 in our tax rate. This still 
leaves the tax rate at $3.40 less than 
it was in 1941, the last year of the 
Plan B charter in Cambridge. This 
is the only city in the State with the 
1951 tax rate lower than in 1941. I 
doubt, however, that with the new 
charges against the city and the de- 
crease of income, as a result of the 
Legislature’s acts, the M. T. A. 
deficit and rising costs for labor and 
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supplies, if this statement can be 
repeated in 1952. 
BONDED DEBT 

At the close of 1949, the city’s 
bonded debt was $2,575,000. During: 
1950 $385,300 was paid off. This 
would have left but $2,189,700 out- 
standing. However, it was necessary 
during the year to issue bonds 
amounting to $95,000 for shelter for 
World War II veterans and $1,315,- 
000 to take care of the deficit of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority which 
occurred during two previous years. 
This is known as the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority assessment loan. 

These two items increased the 
city’s bonded debt to $3,599,700. Dur- 
ing 1951 we paid off $464,700 and 
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issued bonds for $25,000 for civil de- 
fense in addition to water improve- 
ment bonds for $924,000 for water 
department improvements. These 
bonds will be repaid from income 
from the water department and are 
not chargeable to the taxpayers in 
the tax rate. At the end of 1951 our 
bonded debt stands as follows: 


Water Department $1,039,000 
Sinking Fund 10,000 
City Bonds 3,043,000 

Total *$4,092,000 


*“Rigures from auditor’s office. 

Thus, there remains an outstand- 
ing bonded debt which must be met 
‘in the tax rate the sum of $3,043,000. 
dn addition to this we borrowed on 
a short term basis $653,000 for the 
‘school department salaries. We have 
introduced a bill in the Legislature 
‘to permit us to finance these over a 
period of years as part of our bonded 
debt. If this bill is not acted upon 
favorably, we will be obliged to meet 
this in our 1951 tax rate and this 
will represent at least $3 in the 1952 
tax rate. 
FINANCES 

Cambridge still enjoys an envi- 
able position in municipal circles. At 
the end of each year, 1950 and 1951, 
approximately 97 per cent of real 
estate taxes and 90 per cent of per- 
sonal property taxes were collected. 
Our 1950 income from all sources 
except taxes was $4,517,797.18, a de- 
crease of approximately $230,000 
from that of 1949 due principally to 
decline of income from the Common- 
wealth. 


Our income figures for 1951, of 
course, are as yet not available, but 
it is doubtful if they are increased 
over 1950. I had hoped this year 
would end with a substantial surplus, 
but the various decline in income 
from state sources will make us 
fortunate if we do not have a slight 
deficit. 

CAPITAL PROGRA 

Our capital program this year an- 
ticipated the erection of the War 
Memorial Building and a new school 
to take the place of the Morse and 
Willard schools. 

The prohibition by Washington of 
the erection of anything that has to 
do with recreation was applied to 
by Washington to our application 
for the right to erect this War Me- 
morial Building. We have made a 
new application for this building, in 
the hope we may be considered in 
the second quarter of 1952. 

With reference to the erection of 
the new school, we first must obtain 
authority from the legislature for 
the Metropolitan District Commis- 
sion to transfer back to the city the 
property located on Granite St., 
which has been selected as the site 
of this new school. This was intro- 
duced as a late bill in the 1951 leg- 


islature, but failed to get committee 


acceptance, and thus was not ad- 
mitted. I have introduced a new bill 
for the same purpose in the 1952 
legislature and believe this will re- 
ceive favorable reception. 

I requested the city council for a 
preliminary appropriation of $10,000 
for architectural and engineering 











1952 


services in connection with a com- 
bined health center and _ hospital 
building, to be located on the city 
hospital grounds. In connection with 
this we have a reasonable assurance 
from the Division of Hospitals of 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health that there will be al- 
located to us approximately $250,000 
of federal money in connection with 
this building. I am pleased to report 
that the city council has approved 
the preliminary appropriation. 

For the future I am hopeful that 
we can give consideration to con- 
structing a new fire house in East 
Cambridge, to which can be trans- 
ferred the ladder company now lo- 
cated on Portland St., and the en- 
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gine company now located on Third 
St. The net expense of this would 
not be too great, because it would 
result in the sale of the buildings 
presently occupied by these two fire 
companies. 


CONCLUSION 

The city has many problems fac- 
ing it in 1952 and in years to come. 
Unquestionably our growth in pop- 
ulation will not be rapid and the 
substantial decline that there has 
been in public school population dur- 
ing the past 10 or 12 years is an 
indication we need not expect a very 
great increase in this area. 

Unquestionably there will be a 
number of schools which over the 
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period of the next 10 years will re- 
quire replacement. 


Labor costs have risen very sub- 
stantially in the past two years, as 
have supplies and equipment. 


There is much still to be done in 
the rehabilitation of certain public 
buildings, especially the schools, and 
I believe a second program similar 
to that which we started two years 
ago and have just concluded will be 
in order in 1952. 


The absolute control of new build- 
ing which the Federal government 
has taken has this past year greatly 
curtailed our normal expectancy of 
increased valuation. This undoubted- 
ly will continue to apply in 1952 and 
as long as the war effort continues. 

The high cost of private building, 
with the unsatisfactory financial re- 
turn from this source, has practical- 
ly eliminated the construction of 
privately owned homes and apart- 
ment houses in Cambridge. Under 
normal conditions I believe we could 
have expected a very great building 
program of apartment houses in this 
city, which would have brought a 
satisfactory increase in valuations to 
the city. However, since the end of 
World War II there have been only 
four apartment houses built in this 
city and there are none under con- 
struction at the present time. 

Industrial property may be built, 
as you know, only if it is to be used 
for defense work or under very un- 
usual circumstances. Thus, we have 
a curtailment in this area also. 

Against this, various Acts of the 
Legislature this year, have decreased 


the income of the city and at the 
same time have greatly increased 
its expenses. These factors, in addi- 
tion to the continual increasing 
deficit of the M.T.A., are things 
which make us pause before advent- - 
uring into too great capital expendi- 
tures and their consequent additional 
expenditures. 

Our low tax rate, that is low in 
comparison with other industrial 
cities, has unquestionably been help- 
ful in bringing new industry to Cam- 
bridge. This new industry has 
brought high valuation and greater 
income to the city and thousands of 
jobs to its inhabitants. What the re- 
sult of a tax rate which will pass 
the $50 mark will be, I cannot tell, 
but it certainly will not be helpful. 
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Business Survey 
ECENTLY the Cambridge School 


Department, with the approval 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
-sent a questionnaire to the members 
of the Chamber. The purpose of this 
questionnaire was to obtain informa- 
tion which would increase the ef- 
ficiency of the business and technical 
education of the high schools and 
in turn benefit business by means 
of the improved training expected 
to accrue from the information ob- 
tained. 

Over 25% of those polled have 
answered. If the poll is to be suc- 
cessful, answers must be received 
from the remaining 75%. 
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The facts obtained are to be held 
strictly confidential and no reference 
to individual companies will be used 
in any public way. The questionnaire 
is not seeking information about any 
companies as such. If certain facts 
do not pertain to your company 
please answer all questions possible, 
particularly those on the last three 
pages, as the answers will be of def- 
inite value to the students in our 
high schools. If you have mislaid 
your questionnaire another may be 
obtained by calling Mr. Henry O. 
Delaney or Mr. Edmund J. Murphy 
at TR 6-4500. 

This survey will benefit both Cam- 
bridge business and our school sys- 
tem. Please cooperate. 
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Left portion of head table at the Municipal Luncheon, at which school com- 
mittee members and city councilors were guests. Left to right: Alfred E. 
Vellucci; Mrs. Pearl K. Wise; Francis J. McCrehan; Professor Thomas H. D. 
Mahoney; James F. Fitzgerald (all members of the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee); Quincy W. Wales, Chamber Vice President; Honorable John B. 
Hynes, Mayor of Boston; Albert O. Wilson, President, Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, A capacity crowd of Chamber members and guests in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Commander heard the principal speaker, Mayor 
Hynes, hail City Manager Atkinson as “a great administrator, with as 
wide a knowledge of municipal problems as any man I know”. He also 
warned that unless something is done and done quickly at the top level, the — 
burden of the MTA deficit is going to sink some of the cities and towns in | 
the MTA district. Mayor Hynes urged that fringe cities outside the MTA © 
area, whose residents make use of the service, be assessed a part of the 
MTA deficit. | 


In discussing the traffic problem, Mayor Hynes pointed out that unless — 
money is spent to relieve traffic congestion, Cambridge may lose industries 
which have moved to this city from Boston. Many members were of the | 
opinion that his remarks about the heavy tax burden on real estate and 
need of a broader base indicated a sales tax in the near future. | 

In closing Mayor Hynes predicted that, “The day is sure to come when 
Boston, Cambridge, and other cities and towns in this area will be united — 
under a single metropolitan government”. He pointed out that each year | 
the MDC is taking on more duties, formerly regarded as being the re- 
sponsibility of local cities and towns. “One hundred years from now,” said | 
Hynes, “people will not believe that in 1952 there were thirty separate | 
police departments, thirty separate fire departments, etc., all within a 
short distance from Boston City Hall.” Such a merger would make the 
Metropolitan city the third most important center in the United States. | 
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Right portion of head table at Municipal Luncheon shows members of Cam- 
bridge City Council. Left to right: Honorable Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Mayor 
of Cambridge; Edward A. Crane; John J. Foley; Francis L. Sennott; Hyman 
Pill; W. Donnison Swan, and Chester A. Higley. A telegram was received 
from Councilor Edward J. Sullivan, who had planned to attend. 

Also in attendance was City Manager, Col. John B. Atkinson; City 
Clerk Frederick H. Burke; Assistant City Clerk Albert T. Doyle; Clerk of 
Committees, Forrest L. Gould; Mayor’s Secretary, James E. Harrington, 
and assessors Thomas F. Gibson, Joseph Guiney and Thomas E. Ahern. 
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Will You Answer The Call? 


By EDWARD J. SAMP, JR., General Chairman 
1952 Red Cross Fund Campaign 


E of the Cambridge Red Cross 

Chapter are ever mindful of 
the public trust placed in our hands. 
Certainly nobody realizes better than 
do we the need for absolute economy 
in our expenditures and this year’s 
quota, $141,306, (almost identical 
with last year’s goal) was set only 
after careful budget study in the 
light of increasing demands for 
service, and in the face of skyrocket- 
ing operating costs. 

We are sincerely proud of the fact 
that we have maintained all our es- 
sential Red Cross services here in 
Cambridge, and yet held our budget 
at its low level, thanks mainly to 
our host of loyal volunteers and our 
small, but efficient staff. 

Aided Local Boys in Korea 

Have you ever stopped to realize 
what Cambridge—or any other 
American community—would be like 
without the Red Cross? Let’s look 
at the year 1951 and see what our 
city might have missed or lacked, 
had it not been for Red Cross. 

First of all, in these times of in- 
ternational tension which we spell 
WAR in Korea, the hundreds of 
Cambridge men and women in the 
military service would have missed 
the friendly, skilled Red Cross Field 
Director with them at their station, 
either in this country or overseas. 


They would have missed his assist- 
ance in personal counselling, emer- 
gency financial loans, and most of 
all his vital service of emergency 
communications with the folks at 
home—through Home Service in our 
Cambridge Chapter. Over 300 Cam- 
bridge boys would not have been 
able to get speedy, efficient verifica- 
tion of emergency home situations 
requiring immediate furloughs dur- 
ing the year—had not Red Cross 
communications been available 
around the clock. Likewise the 
wives, mothers and other dependents 
of these servicemen would have had 
no agency completely equipped to 
assist them in applying for various 
government benefits, in counselling 
on personal problems, in emergency 
financial assistance. Yes, these are 
just a few of the many Red Cross 
Services to the Armed Forces which 
might have been absent last year 
except for the support which you 
gave Red Cross. 
Big Blood Program 

What would some of these same 
soldiers, sailors, airmen or marines” 
have done if your blood, solicited by 
Red Cross, had been unavailable? 
Indeed, we would have failed our 
fighting men in the very gift of 
life itself had it not been for your 
Red Cross Blood Program in 1951. 
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And our own sick here at home— 
through disease, accident, surgery— 
whatever the reason—how many 
stricken families would have searched 
long and perhaps vainly for the 
blood to aid their loved ones at a 
time of crisis—had it not been for 
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your Red Cross Blood Program had 
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many years — but our American 
neighbors in Kansas and Missouri 
perhaps felt just as self-assured one 
short year ago as we do now. Yet, 
one of the greatest floods in history 
overwhelmed their homes in mid- 
summer and we might ask, what 
would these good people have done 
if there were no Red Cross? Where 
would they have obtained the skilled 
help in emergency shelter, feeding, 
medical care, and most of all, dis- 
aster rehabilitation which is sy- 
nonymous with the name of Red 
Cross? Fourteen million dollars of 
Red Cross funds has gone to these 
stricken folk, and equal help would 
go to any community or territory 
should the evil hand of disaster be 
laid upon it—if we have a Red Cross. 
First Aid Programs 

How many Cambridge school chil- 
dren, teachers, firemen, policemen, 
yes, and most especially Cambridge 
workers, would have been trained in 
First Aid last year if there were no 
Red Cross? Who can say in this 
time of National peril that First Aid 
does not go along with ‘“Readin’, 
Writin’, and Rithmetic” as one of the 
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fundamentals of modern education ? 
A total of 1,716 Cambridge people 
would today be unaware of these 
First Aid principles if last year they 
did not have a local Red Cross 
Chapter to give this traditional 
training. Furthermore, in the matter 
of Civil Defense, what agency would 
have the equipment, the time and, 
most of all, the volunteer instructors 
(for most Red Cross instructors are 
volunteers) to give Courses in Home 
Care of the Sick, and Mother and 
Baby Care, if Red Cross were not 
on the scene? Nearly 500 graduates 
of these courses would be that much 
less trained if there had not been a 
Red Cross in 1951. 
Answer The Call 

Yes, Cambridge would have 
missed these vital Red Cross sery- 
ices. And we have cited but a few. | 
We cannot overlook such achieve-_ 
ments as the 2,263 hours served in | 
local hospitals and clinics by 90 | 
volunteer Nurse’s Aides, or the 4,071 | 
hours served in military and vet- 
erans hospitals by our Gray Ladies. | 
What it might have cost via usual | 
methods of transportation for the | 
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26,642 miles driven by our Motor 
Service volunteers, mainly to and 
from hospitals? 2000 persons were 
driven to and from hospital clinics. 
Production, canteen, entertainment— 
the ranks of our Red Cross volun- 
teers are legion and their generous 
services are countless. What indeed 
would many a wounded veteran have 
done without the thoughtfulness, 
gifts, etc., sent him by any one of the 
17,000 members of Junior Red Cross 
in Cambridge alone? 

Cambridge would have been a dif- 
ferent city without Red Cross last 
year, but it had Red Cross because 
it wanted Red Cross, and, here in 
March 1952, once again the call to 
the people will be heard—and they’ll 
answer it with their hearts! 
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Smart Spurts 


O sooner had the dessert been 

served at the opening meeting 
of the Membership Club last month 
than “Sam” Zitter of Platt Con- 
tracting Co., Inc., produced three 
new membership applications for a 
total of 17 points. However, his lead 
was short lived as February showed 
a different story. “Al’’ Keeler, Vice 
President of the Harvard Trust 
Company, winner the last three 
years, came up with three new 
members and 27 points. 

On the point system used by the 
Club this year, 5 points is given for 
a new member, 7 points if a check 
accompanies the application, and one 
point is credited for a call on a mem- 
ber in the membership conservation 
part of the program, and a report 
on this present member. Each mem- 
ber will need 5 points a month to 
remain in the Club, and a total of 
22 points to attend the final meet- 
ing in May, at which prizes and 
bonuses will be awarded. 

It looks as though we’ll have a 
new champion in 1952 as “Dick” 
Smart, Vice President of the County: 
Bank & Trust Company, spurted into 
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the lead this month with 95 points. 
Club members could hardly believe 
their eyes and ears, as “Dick” turned 
in his proposals one by one until 
the grand total of 13 in one month 
had been reached. Can some club 
member catch him in the three 
months left, or will he set a new 
club record? Time will tell. You 
can participate in this contest by 
suggesting a prospect to any of the 
club members as listed in last 
month’s issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge”’. 

Leaders at the end of the first 
month are: 


C. Richard Smart 95 points 
Alfred M. Keeler 24 points 
Samuel H. Zitter 17 points 
Clifford G. Stedman 17 points 
William H. Coss 14 points 


Chairman MacKenzie announced 
that club members have a credit of 
27 new members toward the goal 
of (75. 


Improved Service 


ANY thousands of tax-payers 

who have had to wait in long 
lines on the stairway of the Cam- 
bridge Post Office Building before 
gaining entrance to the Office of 
Collector of Internal Revenue dur- 
ing the income tax period between 
January and March 15th, may well 
give a vote of “Thanks” to Collector 
Roger M. Foley. 

The Collector himself paid a visit 
to the Cambridge Office, and after 
personally having observed the un- 
favorable conditions which both the 
deputies and the taxpayers were 


laboring under, immediately ordered 
many drastic changes in the layout 
of the office. 

Seven new mobile desks which run 
the length of the office, and at the 
same time serve as a counter allow 
the taxpayers more room, and make 
it possible for the deputies to render 
greater efficiency and service to the 
public. 

Collector Roger M. Foley’s swift 
action in the interest of rendering 
greater service to the taxpayers 
should be commended. The Collector 
has shown by his action that it is his 
sincere desire to assist, and aid all 
taxpayers who use the facilities of 
the Cambridge Office under the most 
favorable conditions possible. 

For those who merely wish to ob- 
tain tax returns, a table has been 
placed on the first floor of the lobby 
of the Post Office with a Deputy to 
provide same. 

Taxpayers may also leave their 
completed returns here, thus saving 
them from going over the stairs or 
waiting in line. 

Office hours for the Cambridge 
Internal Revenue Office are Monday 
thru Friday from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M. . 

Taxpayers may show their ap- 
preciation of the Collector’s efforts 
by taking advantage of the improved 
facilities by filing their returns 
early. 





SAVE 
April 14 - - 12 noon 
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A Public Service 


By DANA N. SQUIRES 


OW would you, as a business 
man, like to receive a contribu- 
tion of $50,000 a year to your busi- 
ness? I know that you would eagerly 
| accept such a gift. That sum of 
money represents what it would cost 
the City of Cambridge and the tax- 
| payers if they could have 200 police- 
men take the places of the members 
of the Cambridge Police School 
Safety Patrols who look out for the 
posts at the street crossings in the 
neighborhoods of the twenty-nine 
_ public, parochial and private schools 
throughout the City. Of course, to 
have such a large addition to our 
efficient Cambridge Police Force 
_ would not be good business because 
those 200 policemen would have to 
be kept busy for a whole day in 
addition to the hour that would be 
put in on School Patrol work and 
_the cost to the City, instead of be- 
ing the amount quoted, would be 
many times that amount. 
The 400 young men and young 
_ladies—(yes, the young ladies serve, 


too, and are doing a splendid job) 
who are members of the Cambridge 
Police School Safety Patrol are to 
be commended for the public serv- 
ice that they are rendering to the 
City, the value of which is far above 
the $50,000 first quoted as being 
the cost to patrol the school cross- 
ings. In fact, the service rendered 
by them cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents because they are con- 
tributing to the community welfare 
by saving lives of the young people 
who they guide across the streets. 
The value of a human life cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

Over twenty five years ago the 
record of the City of Cambridge in 
regard to injuries to school children 
on the highways going to and from 
school was among the worst in the 
State, if not the worst. Today it is 
one of the best with Cambridge be- 
ing pointed out as an outstanding 
example in School Safety Patrol 
work. 

For twenty-five years the Cam- 
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bridge Police School Safety Patrols 
have been functioning year in and 
year out, in fair weather and foul 
performing their duties as a grown- 
up would. 


During those twenty-five years 
this work has been conducted under 
the supervision of the Chiefs of 
Police McBride, Leahy, King, Stokes 
and Ready, and under the direction 
of the Safety Officers Shea, Maher, 
Cooper, McAuliffe, Grainger, Bren- 
nan, and Delaney in cooperation with 
members of the School Department. 


Cambridge is fortunate that the 
present Safety Officer James L. 
Delaney qualified for and completed 
the Course in Traffic Police Adminis- 


tration at Northwestern University 


Traffic Institute at Evanston, Illinois. 

The Kiwanis Club of Cambridge 
has had as one of its major projects, 
the recognition of the Cambridge 
Police School Safety Patrols. Start- 
ing in the school year of 1926-1927, 
the first belts and whistles were 
provided and continued to be pro- 
vided until the State Legislature 
passed an Act permitting School 
Committees to spend their funds for 
the purchase of Traffic belts. In 1932, 
to encourage proficiency, a Cup was 
put in competition by the Kiwanis 
Club to be awarded to the School 
having the best record based on the 
judgment of the Police Department. 
This cup continued in competition 
each year for thirteen years when 
a school that had won it twice, kept 
it. Individual plaques were then 
awarded until in 1949, as every 
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school had done such an excellent 
job, a certificate of proficiency—a 
Safety Award—was_ presented to 
each School and each year since a 
ribboned seal has been awarded 
showing the degree of accomplish- 
ment to be attached to the Safety 
Award. This past year all of the 
Patrols received the Blue Ribbon of 
Excellence. 

Cambridge is not alone in the 
Safety Patrol work, although, it is 
the only one of city wide propor- 
tions in this part of the country 
that has been in continuous opera- 
tion for twenty-five years. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation realizes the value of the 
Safety Patrol activities and in order 
to encourage this good work dur- 
ing the past twenty years they have 
conducted an Assembly of the Police 
School Safety Patrol members in 
Washington, D. C. In recent years 
as many as 20,000 have gathered 
from all parts of the United States 
in the early part of May. This year 
will be the 16th Assembly. 

To recognize this Silver Anniver- 
sary—the Twenty Fifth Year of con- 
tinuous operation of the School 
Safety Patrols, a City wide commit- 
tee has been organized consisting 
of representatives of the various 
Civic and Service Club Organiza- 
tions and prominent people in our 
Civic and Business life to raise 
funds sufficient to send one hundred 
of the most proficient members of 
this Junior group to the Assembly 
in Washington on May 9th and 10th 
of this year. 
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Another Year Of Decision 


By MRS. ROBERT S. COIT, President 
Cambridge League of Women Voters 


ACH day involves nearly every 
one of us in many important 
business and personal decisions. 1952 


is not only leap year but also elec- 
| tion year. As citizens we all have 
_four vital election dates, which may 


affect the destiny of our own coun- 


_try and that of the whole world. 


MARCH 28th is the last date to 


|make sure you are registered (as 
an independent or as a member of 


your party) to vote in the presi- 
dential primary. The second of our 
important dates to remember is 


| APRIL 29th, the day of the presi- 
| dential primary. On this day we 
-yote for delegates and alternates 


at large and by district to the na- 
tional conventions of the Parties. At 
the same time we also select our 
State Committeeman, Committee- 
and the members of the 
ward and city committee. 


At the state primary, on SEP- 


TEMBER 16th, we nominate party 


state and 
include our 


candidates for federal, 
These 


Congressman, and for State offices, 


Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Secretary of State, Attorney Gen- 


eral, Treasurer, Auditor, members of 
the State Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. On the county level 
nominations include County 
Register of Deeds, 
and Clerk of Courts. 


NOVEMBER 4th is the biggest 
date of all as this is the actual day 
of the presidential election, follow- 
ing which millions of families will 
anxiously await the returns as they 
come in on radio and television. But 
by NOVEMBER 4th the choice has 
really been narrowed down. This un- 
derlines even more the importance 
of our taking an active part in 
pre-convention elections: that is the 
PRIMARIES ON APRIL 29th. The 
party delegates elected at these 
primaries are the people who choose 
the actual candidates at the conven- 
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tions. These people can affect us 
crucially, yet only 6% of the regis- 
tered voters in Massachusetts took 
part in the presidential primary in 
1948, at a cost of about $10.00 a vote. 

Sometimes these primary elections 
slip up on us before we realize the 
time is here, and we find we don’t 
know enough about the people run- 
ning. This year there will be two 
slates of district delegates on the 
Republican primary ballot: one fa- 
voring Senator Taft, and one un- 
committed but presumably favoring 
General Eisenhower. There may also 
be two Democratic slates, although 
at this writing this is not definitely 
known. These are the kinds of things 
we all want to know but cannot 
always find out very easily. 

The League of Women Voters of 
Cambridge is planning this year to 
bring information about the can- 
didates for delegates to the voters 
through the press, mailing, and our 
regular voter’s booths, so that more 
people will have the necessary back- 
ground to take part in the primaries. 

By getting this information to 
the voters the League of Women 
Voters of Cambridge will be render- 
ing a service which they do at every 
election, municipal, state, and na- 
tional. The League works hard to 
get out non-partisan information 
about all candidates. Questionnaires 
are ‘sent to all those running for 
office. The League then publishes 
both questions and answers along 
with a brief biographical sketch of 
the candidates in the local papers as 
well as sending out reprints to all 





its members and contributors. In 
addition to this the League “man” 
two Voters Information Booths, one 
in Central Square and one in Har- 
vard Square on the day before and 
on election day. All kinds of ques- 
tions are asked at. these booths: 
where you should vote, whether or 
not you are correctly registered, 
times and places of voting. The 
League is truly a Voters’ service 
organization, extending its informa- 
tion to both men and women citizens. 

We should like to quote a recent 
editorial: “The League of Women 
Voters has earned the reputation of 
knowing whereof it speaks .. . It 
has earned the respect of both 
Beacon Hill and Capitol Hill. It is 
strictly a non-partisan organization; 
however, like everybody else it needs” 
money and for those interested in 
good government no worthier cause 
could be found.’ The Cambridge 
League is supported by the dues of 
its members and by the generous. 
contributions of both its members 
and an expanding group of inter- 
ested citizens. | 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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Cost of Living Index 


The January 28, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-December, 1951 to mid-January, 
1952 gives the following information. Keep these figures as it is expected 
that new charts will be sent to Chamber members. 

Higher average food prices in addition to fractional increases in the 
shelter, fuel and light and sundries sections caused the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Price Index to advance 0.7% from mid-December to mid-January, 1952. 
The combined index number of 176.8 for January, 1952 represents an ad- 
vance of 5.8% over that of January, 1951 and 76.8% over the base period 
of 1935-1939. This monthly increase was held down to 0.7% by a seasonal 


drop of 1.0% in the clothing section. 


FOOD: Average food prices, as measured by the index, advanced 1.5% 
from mid-December. The cereal and bakery section rose 0.6% as higher 
prices were noted for flour, macaroni, corn flakes and corn meal. In the 
meat section, pork chops rose 3.9% and lamb chops, 6.7%; all remaining 
meat items showing very slight drops or no change. Poultry advanced 4.2%; 
fish, 7.0% while fresh fruits and vegetables were higher by 138.0% due to 
marked advances in oranges, cabbage, lettuce, onions, potatoes and spinach. 
Fats and oils declined 2.4% while canned and dried fruits and vegetables 
and sugar and sweets showed no change. 

CLOTHING: Seasonal price reductions in items of men’s, women’s, 


boys’ and. girls’ clothing caused a 1.0% drop in this section of the budget. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.2%. 
FUEL & LIGHT: Little change was noted in this section, the slight 


Yise resulting from scattered anthracite price increases. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries section rose 0.8% as higher rates for auto 


licenses, registration fees and compulsory insurance went into effect, coupled 


with higher average prices in a few personal care items such as men’s hair 
cuts and beauty parlor services. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 


% Increase 


Dec. 1951 

| Jan. 1941 Jan. 1951 anal 952 Jan. 1952 
MT o.oo oaeccecasessas--, 86.2 195.6 212.9 1a 
BMTTIINID:: sce overresssecceveeee TODS) 186.6 194.1 1.0* 
Se LOT 122.9 128.3 0.2 
Fuel & LP 0 112.8 L76.2 179.4 0.2 
WEMEETIQTICS <.;.2.ssc0cc00000050-- 107.2 148.0 152.5 0.3 
MEIDINEd ./..5........0..0.3. 98.9 167A. 176.8 Org 


- *Indicates Decrease 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1935- 1939—$1.00 
January, 1952—$.5656 
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Public Library Serves the 
Business Man! 

HE following bibliography has 

been prepared to inform the 
public of the many services available 
to the business man at the Cam- 
bridge. Public Library: 
Periodicals and Newspapers 
American Builder 
Babson’s Washington Forecast 
Banker and Tradesman 
Business Week 
Changing Times— 

Kiplinger Magazine 

Financial World 
Fortune 
Harvard Business Review 
Kiplinger Letter 
Modern Industry 
Monthly Labor Review 
Nation’s Business 
Research Institute of America Report 
Wall Street Journal 


Reference Books 


Business executives of America— 
contains excellent biographies of ap- 
proximately 10,000 living executives 
of the largest American and Canad- 
jan corporations. 

The business man’s book of quota- 
tions, on business and related sub- 
jects, which he often seeks but does 
not find. 

Directory of corporations, part- 
nerships, banks in the Boston dis- 
trict—gives complete information on 
when company was founded or es- 
tablished, when it was incorporated, 
list of executives, capital stock, 
what the business really is—. 


Directory of New England manu- 
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facturers—complete listing of all 
New England manufacturing com- 
panies with addresses, important of- 
ficials, location of branch plants, etc. 

The economic almanac—a _ hand- 
book of useful facts about business, 
labor and government, in the United 
States and other areas. 

Massachusetts building trades di- 
rectory—alphabetic listing of all 
trades in Massachusetts under the 
name of the specific trade with com- 
plete address information. 


Moody’s incustrial manual — most 
comprehensive source of information 
available to the business man, 
banker, investor on industrial en- 
terprises of all descriptions. 


Prentice-Hall labor guide—a loose- 
leaf service which provides up-to- — 
date guidance on wage-hour and 
labor laws, collective bargaining, 
employee relations, and all phases 
of labor relations. 


Thomas’ register of American 
manufacturers — a buyer’s encyclo- 
pedia of “where to buy” information 

. all products . . . everywhere. 


New Member 

HE Admiral Brass & Copper 

Company, Inc. started opera- 
tions in Cambridge on January 1, 
1951. In the warehouse, at 109 
Rogers Street, stocks of Brass, Cop- 
per, and Aluminum are maintained 
in various forms such as sheet, rod, 
tube and bar. The organization is 
headed by Mr. Andrew F. Murphy, 
President and General Manager. 


Our contact member is Maxwell 
Burstein. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 
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Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 








“Tooling up” to make electricity more econom- 
ically is an expensive job. Plant investment by the 
business-managed electric companies of New Eng- 
land runs from $50,000 to $75,000 per employee — 
which is 7 to 10 times that of the average for all 
other industries. 

The investment is completely in the public 
interest because highly skilled people using highly 





efficient tools can turn out electricity to sell at a 
bargain price. 

Right now the post-war construction program 
of New England's electric companies totals over HALF 
A BILLION DOLLARS. These dollars are the savings 
of millions of thrifty people ... they will be invest- 
ed in this way only so long as the electric companies 
are permitted to earn a fair return. ; 


\x 


electric light and power companies 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


This ad sponsored by CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO 
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Across the Common from Harvard | 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
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Eight Function Rooms 
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1952 BUDGET PASSES 


qe 1952 City budget has passed the City Council. The approved amount 

was $106,940 less than that shown by the recommendations below. The 
General amount was reduced $62,250, the School Department $37,675, and the 
Water Department $7,015. The total amount to be raised in Tax Levy is 
$13,536,816. The City Manager’s letter, submitting the budget to the City 
Council is as follows: 


| “T submit herewith information with reference to the Budget of the City 
of Cambridge for the year 1952. 


Requested by 
Raised in Departments Recommen- 
| Tax Levy 1951 1952 dation 1952 
General City Departments.... $10,278,120.37 $11,387,890.04 $10,374,020.82 
School Department ................ 3,109,510.38 3,362,420.87 3,262,720.87 


Total (Raised in Tax Levy).. $13,387,630.75 $14,750,310.91 $13,636,741.69 
| WATER DEPARTMENT 


Total Departmental 
Appropriation Request Recommen- 
| ; 1952 dation 1952 
(Not Raised in Tax Levy).... $793,602.48 $896,660.24 $860,197.87 
Mon L-seccesceccesescecesvoreee $14,181,233.23 $15,646,971.15 $14,496,939.56 


(Including Water Department) 
_ The amount of this Budget to be raised in the tax levy is $249,110.94 
Im excess of that which was raised in 1951. Part of this increase is explained 
as follows: 

SEE IEVATLIVONL 5-31.00. ssc0escboctocosasch oe ae release $153,210.00 

Non-Contributory Pensions ..........cccsccsesscosesscoeees 45,118.00 

Other causes of increase are increased cost of supplies and services, 

and salary and step-rate increases. 
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PUBLIC DEBT 

During the past year we paid off $418,500.00 of the City’s general ob- 
ligations, $23,000.00 Water Debt, and $40,200.00 of Sinking Fund Debt, 
making a total of $481,700.00 of bonds retired in 1951. 

In 1951 we issued $924,000.00 long-term Water Bonds to provide for 
additions and improvements to the Water System, and $25,000.00 Civil De- 
fense Bonds. We also issued a $653,000.00 one-year note to provide funds 
for the retroactive school salaries. 

In 1952 provision is being made to pay off $383,000.00 of General Debt 
and $73,000.00 of Water Bonds. The Sinking Funds will also retire their last 
maturity of $10,000.00, making a grand total of $466,000.00 for 1952. 

At the beginning of the Council-Manager form of government in 1942 
the total debt of the City was $11,599,500.00. Since that time $10,251,500.00 
has been paid off, leaving $1,348,000.00 of the old debt outstanding. The 
City’s total bonded debt at the close of 1951 amounted to $3,008,000.00, plus 
$1,049,000.00 Water Debt, and $10,000.00 Sinking Fund Bonds. This makes 
a total of $4,067,000.00. 

COLLECTION OF TAXES 

The City Treasurer reports that the collection of taxes will show ap- 
proximately 97% of real estate taxes and over 95% of personal property 
taxes collected during the past year. | 

There is, however, outstanding a large amount of Motor Vehicle Excise 
Taxes. This is caused by the fact that we did not receive until the latter 
part of December the information on which these taxes are based. This in- 
formation is a very complicated affair, as the information must come from 
the Registrar’s Office to the Department of Corporations & Taxation before 
it is sent to the City. The result is that many people who actually received 
their plates in the first three months of the year did not receive their bills 
until the last week of 1951 and, therefore, collection of these taxes was 
impossible during the year of 1951. | 

The amount of outstanding taxes for years prior to 1949 is very small, 
but every effort is being made to collect these. | 

INCOME FOR 1951 

It is impossible at this time to inform you of the exact amount received: 
as income during 1951. Our City Auditor, unfortunately, has been seriously 
ill almost since the first of the year, but a survey of the books indicates 
we will probably have an excess income somewhere in the vicinity of 


$100,000.00. 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 

Various M.T.A. charges against the City last year, including their 
deficit and our payment on their bonds, was approximately $114,000.00. We 
must, however, be prepared for a deficit charge this year of somewhere’ 
between $500,000.00 and $600,000.00. In addition to this we have to pay off 
on our own M.T.A. Deficit Bonds a sum of approximately $150,000.00, plus: 
$13,625.00 for Interest. Estimating the deficit at $500,000.00 and these other) 
charges, the operation of the M.T.A. will cost the citizens of Cambridge 
approximately $660,000.00 this year. This will amount to approximately) 
$5.50 per capita, or $20.00 per family. | 
; PENSIONS AND -ANNUITIE . | 

The City has several types of pensions and annuities operating. One of 
these, under the General Laws, is called the Non-Contributory System 
which means that those who receive the pension do not contribute anythin 
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whatsoever toward this fund. The amount which we must provide for this 
purpose is $691,207.00, an increase of $45,118.00 over 1951. 

In addition to this, the City annually makes a contribution of $111,000.00 
as its share toward the Contributory Pension Fund, to which the employees 
contribute either 4% or 5%, according to the System of which they are 
members. 
| These two items, namely Non-Contributory and Contributory Pension 
Fund, plus annuities, amount to $802,207.00. This is almost $4.00 in our tax 
rate, and represents almost 10% of the total payroll of the City. 

WELFARE 
| We find our case load in Old Age Assistance has increased during the 
past year from 2277 cases to 2315 cases, a gain of 38 cases. 
| On Aid to Dependent Children our case load has dropped from 380 to 
347 cases, a decrease of 338 cases. On General Relief our case load has 
dropped from 482 to 483 cases, a decline of 49 cases. 
| However, the rates have been increased so that the average monthly 
cost for Old Age Assistance has increased from $68.97 to $72.82; for Aid 
to Dependent Children the average monthly cost has increased from $126.01 
to $134.58; and on General Relief our payment has increased from $61.82 
to $68.76. 

Some of this, no doubt, has been occasioned by the new law which went 
into effect on November 1, 1951 for Totally and Permanently Disabled Per- 
sons. Under this law the City is to pay the full amount and is to receive 
[75% reimbursement of State and Federal Funds. As indicated to you in 
lanother message sent you today, we can only make a rough estimate of 
this, as this is an entirely new type of relief. Undoubtedly some persons now 
on General Relief may transfer over to this, which would result in a net 
saving to the City, but the big load will come from persons who up to the 
present time have not been eligible for any relief, but who now become 
eligible for this type of relief. Although this has been operating two 
months we have not received any reimbursement from the State for our 
jexpenditures. 

: It is in Old Age Assistance that we find the greatest increase in cost of 
joperation in this Budget. This is caused by an increase in the minimum 
establishing this at $75.00 per month for persons living alone and $55.00 
jper month to persons living in family groups. In addition to this the exemp- 
jtions have been lowered, so that it is possible now for a man with three 
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children to have an exemption of $4750.00 plus State and Federal income 
taxes before any part of his income need be used to support the parents. 
A family group can have an income well in five figures and be exempt from 
supporting either of their parents. 

About two years ago the State passed a law allowing recipients of 
Old Age Assistance $4.00 per month additional for “Leisure Time Activi- 
ties.” At that time the State reimbursed the City in full for this, and we 
were generally given to understand the State would continue full reimburse- 
ment for this. However, in the laws passed in 1951 the State now reim- 
burses the City only two-thirds of this amount, and no reimbursement, of 
course, is coming from the Federal Government. This single change in the 
State Law will cost the City approximately $10,000.00 additional in 1952. 


SALARIES 

No general basic salary increase is included in this Budget. The Budget- 
Personnel Director has been engaged for sometime in a careful study of 
this matter, and we are hopeful of reporting to your Honorable Body on 
this within a few weeks. 

The amount for salaries included in this Budget for 1952 is approxi- 
mately $8,772,393.00. The original amount in the 1951 Budget was $8,111,- 
576.00. To this was added by preliminary and supplementary appropriation 
for wage increases and additional employees (mostly firemen to provide for 
the 48 hour week) the sum of $462,643.00, making a total of $8,574,219.00. 
Thus the amount necessary for salaries for 1952 is $198,174.00 in excess of 
the 1951 total appropriation. 

Of this $167,668.00 is accounted for by increase in personnel cost in 
the School Department. 

The cost of salaries and wages for this year is approximately 88% of 
the amount raised from real estate and personal property taxes last year. — 


INCOME FOR 1952 

We will suffer some substantial losses of income and we do not at the 
present time see any other new income which may offset these losses. The 
largest of these, of course, is the increase in the exemption of personal prop- 
erty. Under a law passed in 1951 all persons declaring less than $5,000 
valuation on household goods, etc. are exempt from taxation. It is very 
difficult to estimate the exact amount of this loss, but the Assessors esti- 
mate this will probably be somewhere between $200,000 and $250,000, which 
will easily be the equivalent of $1.00 in our tax levy. 

Under another new law we will also lose the Franchise Tax of the 
Baan Gas & Electric Light Co., for which our estimate in 1951 was 

Many people are of the opinion that the Budget represents the entire 
operation cost of the City for a fiscal year. Under Massachusetts laws, this 
is not the case, because we receive annually from the State a number of 
different charges, which include the operation of the County; our share of 
the Metropolitan District sewers, into which our sewers empty; the M.T.A. 
Deficit; charges for State Parks, State Audit, and a number of other 
charges over which we have no control whatsoever. 

_ We have just received the “Cherry Sheet”, and the information from 
this is Startling to say the least, and the financial impact of this on the 
City will be tremendous. According to this “Cherry Sheet” we will have 
the following extraordinary increases in charges: 
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memenene increase tor County Taxes  Of......0:..cicccccsssseessecsoossodeosees $193,000.00 
(b) The M.T.A. Deficit Assessment is $508,000.00, 
ME BE OM Oe svctey, ine Sadde sas Fadeaeetcecaens <b cSiscehocavenstbastsesdveapacsterts 392,000.00 


(c) Metropolitan Parks will be $224,000.00, a net increase of..... 111,000.00 

The total charges from the State are $1,545,905.16 as compared with 
last year’s total of $916,345.82. This is AN INCREASE OF $629,559.84. 

On the other hand, the income from the State will be $1,319,974.44 as 
compared with last year’s estimated income of $1,425,011.27, which is a 
DECREASE OF $105,036.83 in estimated income. This means a total esti- 
‘mated NET LOSS OF INCOME OF $734,596.67. 

However, we were allowed and received from Income and Corporation 
Taxes an additional $491,000.00 in 1951 because of an underestimate on the 
part of the Department of Corporations and Taxation. If we take this into 
consideration, OUR NET LOSS THIS YEAR IN OUR FINANCIAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE STATE WILL BE $1,225,000.00. This represents almost 
$6.00 in the tax rate alone as a result of differential in State charges, if we 
take our actual income for last year, and if we take only the comparison 
of the two “Cherry Sheets” it will represent $3.50. 

In view of the fact that the receipts of the Corporation Tax and Income 
Tax in 1951 were by far greater than they were in 1950, on which last 
year’s “Cherry Sheet” was estimated, it is difficult to understand how the 
Department of Corporations and Taxation would underestimate this in this 


year’s “Cherry Sheet.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I have in the past made a number of recommendations to your Honor- 
able Body regarding additional charges for licensing fees over which you 
have authority. Many of the services which the City is rendering now have 
their fees based on the cost of these services as set up fifty years ago. In 
'the meantime the salaries of the people who supervise thesc services and 
issue the licenses have been increased many times; yet no increase has 
been made in the fees. 
I strongly recommend that your Honorable Body look into the matter 
of augmenting the City’s income by increasing the fees for these services. 
| I especially recommend to you consideration of a Sewer Tax, which 
could bring in an income of at least $300,000.00 a year, and which in my 
Opinion is an equitable charge against the users of the sewers. I believe 
that the home owner would substantially benefit from such a tax. 


SUMMARY 

From the foregoing it can be seen that while we have kept our Budget 
down to the elementary expenses of government, the impact of the charges 
against us by the State result in additional charges in loss of income which 
will reflect themselves in the City operating expense to an amount of 
alee $1,225,000.00, which, as stated above, is almost $6.00 in the 
ax levy. 

I am most reluctant to make any forecast as to what the tax rate 
would be for 1952, but if we hold this under a $10.00 increase we will be 
fortunate indeed.” 

Following receipt of the above, the City Council held hearings with 
Department Heads and passed the budget as shown in the opening para- 
graph of this article. Complete budget data showing Departmental figures, 
‘is available at the Chamber office. 
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Head table at February Speakers’ Luncheon, left to right: Stephen J. Kelly, 
Mohawk Venetian Blind Co.; Ralph H. Field, Treasurer, Field Machinery, 
Inc.; John H. Crider, principal speaker. Albert O. Wilson, President of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; William M. Ginsburg, President, Enter- 
prise Moakler Co., Inc.; George R. Giles, George A. Giles Interests; Herbert 
F, Silva, Vice President, Silva Tent and Awning Co., Inc.; with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Crider and Mr. Wilson, all these gentlemen are members of 
Chamber’s House Committee. Mr. Ginsburg is Chairman. John H. Crider, 
the principal speaker, was a member of the news staff of the New York 
Times for 19 years, Editor-in-Chief of the Boston Herald, and now is New 
England Editorial Representative for Reader’s Digest, a weekly columnist, 
and news analyst for Station WEEI. 
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MACE 


ORE and more each year, as the 
important state issues are dis- 
cussed in the Legislature, legislators 
have asked, “What position has 
MACE taken?” This is a healthy 
sign because what they really are 
asking is, “What is the grassroots 
opinion on this piece of legislation ?” 
MACE or the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives 
is an organization made up of 75 
directing executives of local Cham- 
bers of Commerce and similar or- 
ganizations in Massachusetts. 

The full-time paid executives of 
all local Chambers in the state are 
members, and in addition a substan- 
tial number of part-time or volun- 
tary secretaries are included in the 
membership. The total population of 
the cities and towns represented in 
MACE membership is _ 3,166,000, 
which is 70% of the state’s popula- 
tion. 

The broad objective of MACE is 
to provide effective action by busi- 
ness on state government issues. 
This it seeks to do by providing a 
method of achieving a greater de- 
gree of coordination among local 
Chambers of Commerce. They are in 
the best position to work for the 
interests of general business. 

The Association as such takes no 
public position on any issue; it has 
no authority to commit local secre- 
taries or their organizations to any 
course of action; and it obtains no 


publicity for itself as an organiza- 

tion. ; 

These are the specific duties which 
it performs :— 

1. It holds periodic meetings for dis- 
cussions of common problems. 

2. It maintains a bulletin § service, 
devoted to information on and 
analysis of legislative issues, also 
discussion of trends, forecasts, 
etc. 

3. It furnishes to local secretaries, 
copies of all legislative bills and 
enacted laws affecting their indi- 
vidual cities and towns. 

4. It attempts, within the limit of its 
resources, to give information and 
assistance on local problems, when 
requested to do so. 

5. It furnishes copies of important 
publications, legislative reports, 
tax and economic © publications, 
etc.—whenever copies are avail- 
able. 

6. Its Legislative and Service Com- 
mittee recommends to its mem- 
bers, specific action on a small 
number of legislative issues of 
outstanding importance to all 
types of business wherever locat- 
ed. This is implemented by organ- 
izing attendance at hearings and 
suggesting timely home-town con- 
tacts with legislators and local 
publicity. 

In February the Legislative and 

Service Committee of MACE took 

the following position on three of 
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| the biggest legislative issues at the 
| State House: 
Employment Security 


Support of the three bills proposed 
Massachusetts Council on 


ther to strengthen the State Employ- 
ment Security Law. 

Opposition to the numerous pro- 
posals to break down the 1951 revi- 


sion of the law and to broaden bene- 
| fits so as to increase the drain on 


the Reserve Fund and endanger its 
solvency. 
Cash Sickness Insurance 

Opposition to all legislative pro- 
posals to compel employers and em- 
ployees in Massachusetts to adopt 
any form of cash sickness insurance, 


SEARS 


COEBUCK AND CO 





whether it be a monopolistic state 
fund plan, a competitive state fund 
plan, an all-private insurance plan 
or an employee-election plan. 
Minimum Wage 

General opposition to any legisla- 
tion fixing minimum wage rates by 
statute. 

Specific opposition to bills for 
raising the present statutory rate 
from 65 to 75 cents and for restrict- 
ing wage board decisions below that 
figure. 

Support of legislation requiring 
wage board review of all minimum 
wage orders at stated intervals of 
two years. 

On each of the issues, a digest of 
the bill with arguments pro and con 
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and the reasons for the Committee’s 
decision was sent to Chambers of 
Commerce throughout Massachu- 
setts. The data on these are too 
lengthy to print, but as an example 
of presentation, the following is the 
position taken by MACE on the so- 
called “Home Rule Bill’: 


MORE HOME RULE FOR 
CITIES AND TOWNS 
MACE RECOMMENDS: 


“Support of House 1199, the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment to 
give more home rule to cities and 
towns. 

The Proposal 

This amendment, filed by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers Associations, would bar the 
Legislature from enactment of a 
special law affecting a city, town or 
district, unless that city, town or 
district had previously approved the 
petition for the law. 

The Arguments In Favor 

This amendment will more defin- 
itely place the authority over the 
affairs of a city or town government 
where it belongs—with the voters of 
a city or town and with the officials 
whom they elect to assume the re- 
sponsibility of exercising that au- 
thority. 

Its adoption will eliminate the dan- 
gerous and growing practice where- 
by pressure groups and other inter- 
ested parties persuade the Legislat- 
ure to interfere with the purely local 
affairs of a municipality. 

That interference has resulted in 
much unwanted, unnecessary, and ex- 
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pensive legislation. It has created a 





constant state of uncertainty that 
has weakened local government in| 


this state. 

With adoption of this amendment, 
the volume of legislative business 
will be greatly reduced and the 
length of the sessions will be short- 
ened. 

The Arguments in Opposition 

City and town governments, hamp- 
ered by inadequate knowledge and 
torn by political turmoil, frequently 
make mistakes. They need the wise 
judgment of the Legislature to lead 
them or restrain them in the conduct 
of their affairs. 

It is important that the Legislat- 
ure act as a higher ‘court of re- 
view” over municipal affairs, so as 
to prevent or correct abuses and act 
upon appeals of citizens from the 
decisions of local officials. 


The right of free petition to the 


Legislature is a sacred one in this 
state. It should not be abridged by 
an inflexible rule against legislative 
consideration of local issues. 
Our Comments 

We have come to the conclusion, 
after observing trends 
years, that centralization of power 
over municipal affairs in 280 legis- 
lators at the State House has gone 
too far and has shown too many 
harmful results; and that the best 
interests of the Commonwealth 
would be served by strengthening 
the power of city and town govern- 
ments and placing a constitutional 
curb upon legislative interference. 

We recognize that there are ad- 


in recent 


152 


vantages and disadvantages in both 
state control and home rule. But in 
our opinion the benefits resulting 
from adoption of this proposed 
amendment would far outweigh any 
conceivable evils. 

We are unimpressed with the 
“right of free petition” and the 
“court of review” arguments because 
we have seen too many misuses 
under them. We believe it to be more 
important to fortify the process of 
democratic government at the muni- 
cipal level which is closest to the 
people. 

Here is an opportunity for busi- 
ness organizations to act affirma- 
tively on a major issue. It is one of 
real importance to business, al- 
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though it does not have the direct 
impact of other issues involving 
labor relations, taxation, etc. 

Business has a big stake in better 
government in Massachusetts. That 
is the main objective of this amend- 
ment—by strengthening the author- 
ity of municipal governments, by 
curtailing politically-inspired legisla- 
tive intrusion in strictly local affairs, 
and by shortening the excessive 
length of legislative sessions. 

Business should welcome the op- 
portunity to join the effort for adop- 
tion of this constructive improve- 
ment in government in this state. 
The Procedure on a Constitutional 
Amendment 

Note that this is a constitutional 
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amendment, the only method by 
which restrictions on legislative ac- 
tion can be made effective. 


A constitutional amendment, when 
commenced by a legislative petition, 
is heard by the legislative Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Law. If either 
branch calls for a joint session for 
consideration of the amendment, it 
must be held before the second 
Wednesday in May. A majority of 
members of both branches—141—is 
necessary for affirmative action (not 
a majority of those voting). 


If it is “agreed to” by that ma- 
jority, it is referred to the next Gen- 
eral court (not the next annual ses- 
sion) where the same majority is re- 
quired. 


It then goes to the voters at the 
next state election for ratification. 
It becomes a constitutional amend- 
ment if a majority of the voters vote 
in the affirmative.” 


In the same bulletin there is a 
recommendation for action and a 
summary of other bills on the same 
subject. 


The Legislative Committees of 
local Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the state, with all these 
facts at hand, have been able to in- 
telligently discuss these and various 
other bills, and to take appropriate 
action. 


You and thousands of other mem- 
bers of Chambers of Commerce in 
Massachusetts make this service pos- 
sible. 


Harvard Trust 

HE Directors of the Harvard 

Trust Company and the Con- 
cord National Bank of Concord, 
Massachusetts have voted to recom- 
mend to their respective  stock- 
holders, a plan of reorganization 
which would merge the two institu- 
tions. 

Under the plan, the Harvard Trust 
Company would acquire the assets 
of the Concord National Bank and 
operate its banking rooms thereafter 
as the Concord office of the Harvard 
Trust Company. 

Consummation of the plan is sub- 
ject to the approval of the stock- 
holders of each bank and of various 
governmental supervisory authori- 
ties. 


New Member 


HE Safety-Lines Co. is engaged 
in a highly specialized field, 


identified as “Striping and Marking 


of Parking Areas.” Anticipating the 


trend towards business on new super — 


highways and the demand for ade- 
quate parking facilities for such 
businesses, the Safety-Lines Co. or- 


ganized and set up a service to pro- 


vide proper parking accommodations 
through the means of “Painted Car- 
stall Lines.” The organization is 
under the supervision of Elliot Sol- 
logub, Henry Sollogub, and a staff 
of five operators. 

In 1951, 16 concerns engaged The 
Safety-Lines Co. for the striping 
and marking of their parking areas. 
Our contact member is Elliot Sollo- 
gub. 
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HE Cambridge Y. M. C. A. now 
is accepting applications for its 
Caddy Camp at Oyster Harbors for 
the 1952 season. The Y is interested 
in making the camp available to sons 














of Cambridge residents and em- 
ployees of the Cambridge industries. 
Applications should be made be- 
fore April 15, 1952. If you wish ad- 
ditional information, please call Miss 
Bertha A. Chase at TR 6-3860. 
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The operation center for Whirlwind I, the high-speed electronic com- 
puter at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. With a built-in “mem- 
ory” and the ability to act upon and deliver information at a rate of 20,000 
times a second, Whirlwind is the first machine suitable for supplying in- 
stantaneous instructions for such applications as controlling aircraft traffic 
patterns. Whirlwind also has many other applications for the study of in- 
dustrial process control, insurance handling, inventory, economic analysis, 
census problems, and scientific and engineering computations. 

Left to right, Norman N. Taylor, Robert R. Everett, and John A. 
O’Brien, members of the Whirlwind group, are inspecting the electronic 
switching center which can select the appropriate line to any section of the 
5,000-tube system in one ten-millionth of the time it takes to dial a tele- 
phone number. 


In Cambridge scale computer of its kind in full 
WA eee, I, an ultra-high- operation in this country, is its elec- 
speed digital computing ma-  trostatic “memory,” which exists in 
chine, is now in operation at the the form of specially designed elec- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- tronic storage tubes. 
OLY. With its ability to remember, act 
One of the features of this fast upon, and deliver information at a 
electronic machine, the only large- rate of 20,000 times a second, Whirl- 


2 


wind I, is the first machine suitable 
for supplying instantaenous instruc- 
tions for such applications as con- 
trolling aircraft traffic patterns. 
Whirlwind also has many other ap- 
plications for the study of industrial 
process control, insurance handling, 
inventory, economic analysis, census 
problems, and scientific and engi- 
neering computations. 

During the next year Whirlwind 
will be devoted to a variety of en- 
gineering, scientific, and industrial 
applications as well as to military 
projects sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research and the United 
States Air Force. 

_ Among the important studies to 
be made are problems of control 
where the machines, devices or sys- 


W hirlwind 
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tems to be controlled will operate at 
their own actual speeds. In such ap- 
plications the computer receives a 
continuous flow of data to be pro- 
cessed instantaneously into instruc- 
tions for operating the control sys- 
tem. For example, Whirlwind could 
be part of an air traffic control cen- 
ter, setting the flight pattern of 
hundreds of aircraft of varying types 
and speeds approaching the airport 
from several directions and leaving 
it for various destinations. 
Whirlwind has fulfilled the prin- 
cipal objectives of the project which 
were to achieve ultra-high speeds 
with a digital computer, high relia- 
bility in large electronic systems, 
and the application of a digital com- 
puter to control systems in civilian 
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and military operations in terms of 
actual time and speed requirements. 


During its tests Whirlwind was 
used to explore the optimum assign- 
ment of the proposed ultra-high fre- 
quency television channels to the 
various cities of the nation. It has 
also been used to produce the in- 
structions for automatic control of 
large machine tools. 


A long-range problem already be- 
ing studied on the computer is the 
most efficient and economical tech- 
niques for pumping oil from subter- 
ranean reservoirs, a problem of vital 
importance to the petroleum indus- 
try in which an economy of one per 
cent in production may amount to 
millions of dollars. 


ae / 


Whirlwind will also be available 
to members of the faculty and grad- 
uate students of M. I. T. for research 
and instruction in the Electrical En- 
gineering and other departments. 


Whirlwind is an electronic digital 
computer. Once a problem has been 
inserted, the machine operates auto- 
matically. High-frequency electrical 
pulses travel along transmission 
lines from one element of the com- 
puter to another, causing electronic 
circuits to be turned on and off. The 
resulting electronic states of these 
circuits represent the numbers in 
the problem. Since Whirlwind se- 
lects, remembers and operates on all 
the digits of the number simultane- 
ously, it can complete many thou- 
sand arithmetic operations per se- 
cond. It can solve in fifteen minutes 


of Cambridge 


some problems which would require > 


years of work by manual methods. 


Every computing system has cer- 
tain basic elements. In a typical 
manual system these elements might 
be the familiar desk calculator, an 
operator, a notebook for entering in- 
coming data and recoding results, 
and messengers to bring in the prob- 
lem and carry away the answers. In 
Whirlwind I, the arithmetic element 
corresponds to the desk calculator, 
the control may be likened to the 
operator, the storage or memory is 
the notebook, and the input and out- 
put are messengers. 


Of particular interest electronical- 


ly is Whirlwind’s internal memory. 


section. By means of specially de- 
signed electrostatic storage tubes, a 
sixteen-digit number can be read into 
or out of the machine’s memory in 


twenty-five-millionths of a _ second. 


Each electrostatic storage tube, like 


a television tube, uses a movable 


electron beam to distribute informa- 


tion over a surface. A high-velocity — 


and sharply focussed electron beam 
“writes” a digit in the form of a 
charged spot on the storage surface. 
The same beam is also used to “‘read” 
the stored information. Still another 
guardian beam keeps digits “in stor- 
age” for as long a period as desired. 


Magnetic-tape and magnetic-drum 
units are now being added and re- 
search on the M. I. T. storage tube 
is being continued toward tubes of 
higher speeds and greater storage 
densities. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The February 28, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-January to mid-February, 1952 
gives the following information. Carry these figures through on the new 
cost of living chart, which has been sent to every member of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Due mainly to a drop of 2.7% in average food prices, the combined 
cost of the selected list of goods and services priced monthly for the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Price Index showed a decline of 1.2% from mid-January, 
1952 to mid-February, 1952. The index for February, 1952 stood at 76.5% 
over that of January, 1941; 2.0% over that of one year ago and 9.8% above 
that of June, 1950—the start of the Korean War. Changes for the month 
in other sections of the index were a decline of 0.4% in clothing, a rise of 
0.2% in shelter and a drop of 0.1% in the sundries section. The fuel and 
light index remained unchanged. 


FOOD: In this section, all meat items with the exception of whole ham 
showed downward trends. The most marked decreases were found in pork 
chops, bacon and lamb. Slight increases in macaroni, corn flakes, corn meal, 
and rolled oats, moved the cereal and bakery products index forward frac- 
tionally. Eggs continued to decline and were about 10.0% lower than the 
previous month. Poultry rose 4.3%; fish was about 8.6% lower while dairy 
products showed no change. Fresh fruits and vegetables declined 10.0% as 
higher prices for apples, bananas, green beans and onions were more than 
offset by drastically lower prices for cabbage, carrots, lettuce, potatoes and 
spinach. Canned fruits and vegetables rose slightly while a small decrease 
was found in dried fruits and vegetables. Fats and oils dropped off 4.6% 
and sugar about 0.4%. 


CLOTHING: The slight decline in this section of the index was due to 
seasonal reductions in a few items of men’s and boy’s clothing. 


SHELTER: The shelter index continued to move forward fractionally. 
FUEL AND LIGHT: No change was noted in this section. 


SUNDRIES: The very slight downward trend in this section was due 
entirely to fluctuations in soaps, soap powders and cleaners. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Jan. 1952 
Jan.1941 Feb.1951 Jan.1952. Feb.1952 Feb. 1952 
ON 86.2 205.0 212.9 207 <2 AAS ie: 
SL DR 101.1 188.7 194.1 193.4 Q.4* 
Re ey i nacecenneees LO Ter eZee 128.3 128.6 0.2 
Ges be 112s Bhi A aati 179.4 179.4 0.0 
UN BYCLTRI oe ss eases csdonoeeee 1072 148.7 152.0 1p Qels 
Tei i or 98.9 HEY pies’. 176.8 174.6 oe 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1.00 
February, 1952—$.5727 
*Indicates Decrease 
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BUILDING GOOD CITIZENS 


By MRS. CRAIG W. ANGELL, President 
Cambridge Young Women’s Christian Association 


; ITH no mortgages, no com- 
munity solicitation for capital 
needs, the Cambridge Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association has ac- 
tively and vigorously extended its 
services for forty years in its pres- 
ent home, building up a youth cen- 
ter, with no distinction of race, re- 
ligion, politics, economic or social 
standing. Its very walls have begun 
to bulge and the problem is how to 
“carry on” with such a demand and 
need for its services. 

When there is overcrowding, mem- 
bers may frequently seek outlet for 
normal high spirits in less whole- 
some surroundings where there is no 
adult leadership. Sometimes we read 
the results in the daily newspaper. 
Sooner or later society pays the bill. 
How much better it is to pay in ad- 
vance when dollars can reap a rich 
reward in terms of sound minds in 
sound bodies! That is why a new 
Cambridge YWCA building is a com- 
munity necessity. 

The present building was put to- 
gether in 1910 and 1911, only nine- 
teen years after the YWCA was 
founded. The facilities incorporated 
a much older structure. As the fol- 
lowing will make clear, today it is 
inadequate in every way, yet more 
and more people crowd in with each 
passing week. 

In view of the extremely limited 


facilities, this crowding constitutes 
a heart-warming commentary on 
American youth—and the youth of 
the Cambridge area. Most of our 
young people crave a clean, whole- 
some way of life when it is available. 

Only fifty girls can be housed in 
the building’s sub-standard rooms. 
Despite the fact that the rooms have 
appeal only to girls of very low in- 
come, as many as nineteen have been 
turned away in a single day. More 
rooms are needed. There is need for — 
modern rooms, the kind that will 
better serve the cross section of the 
community. The YWCA does not be- 
lieve in segregating girls on a finan- 
cial or any other basis. 

The Health Education Department 
is indeed antiquated and “‘it belongs 
in the Smithsonian” is an oft heard 
remark. The shower facilities are so 
limited that only about 10% of the 
girls in classes are able to use them 
and several girls must share each 
of the 44 lockers. There is no suit- 
able space to give health examina- 
tions or for corrective exercises. 
Eagerly sought sports have had to 
be abandoned. 

In spite of these inadequate facili- 
ties, the attendance in the Health 
Education Department increased 
from 5,327 in 1945 to more than 
12,000 in 1951. This program has 
been carried on with the greatest 
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economy to the community. In 1946 
the net operating cost was $1,563.73 
while in 1951, $1,126.82 was the net 
operating cost. As numbers have in- 
creased, the expenses have de- 
creased. 

Participants cut across all social, 
economic and religious lines. The 
age group is from five to fifty and 
there is no distinction of “race, re- 


ligion, political belief, economic or 
social condition.” The Department 


has endeavored to carry out the aims 
of the World Health Organization 
in that “Health is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and _ social 


well being and not merely the ab- 
sence of disease or infirmity.” 
Being able to accomplish so much 
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with so little, what greater fulfill- 
ment of the YWCA’s place in Cam- 
bridge could be achieved if more 
adequate facilities were provided ? 

What about the ones not being 
reached or who frankly say that the 
program is too limited to attract 
them? Where do they go? 

For years YWCA leaders have 
been working toward a solution of 
the problem. A survey in every 
YWCA group, to determine the 
needs and wishes of participants, 
was concluded in April 1949. The 
results of this survey showed the 
unanimous and urgent request for a 
swimming pool, the desirability of 
the present location in Central 
Square, the inadequacy of the As- 
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sociation’s housing facilities and the 
need for a snack lounge, a game and 
recreation room and a craft room. 
The survey indicated the remarkable 
achievements being accomplished in 
spite of inadequate and obsolete fa- 
cilities. 

The YWCA needs a completely 
modern plant for the service of the 
girls and women of the community. 
This, it is anticipated, will be ac- 
complished over a period of years. 
The YWCA sought permission to 
find the money to build a first unit. 

The Cambridge Community Ser- 
vices, in January 1951, after its ap- 
pointed committee had carefully 
studied the request, granted permis- 
sion to undertake a new building 
campaign for $500,000. Thirty per 
cent of this amount must come from 
the general public; the remainder is 
to be solicited from other sources. 
The United Community Services of 
Greater Boston has approved the 
action of the Cambridge Community 
Services. 

After considering all the needs, 
the Directors of the YWCA felt the 


$500,000 must go toward the Health 
Education Unit. A pool will be built, 
besides a new locker room which will 
be connected with the present gym- 
nasium to make it more effective. 
There is no swimming pool for 
women and girls in Cambridge. In 
1910 the Cambridge YWCA had 
hoped to build a pool but the money 
was not sufficient. Ever since that 
date, requests have been turned 
down, sometimes as many as 500 in 
a month. In Cambridge the YMCA 
allows women and girls to use its 
pool two periods a week but the time 
is needed by YMCA members who 
reluctantly give way to the women. 
There is no other indoor pool except 
the college ones with their restric- 
tions, limiting their clientele to 
those associated with the colleges. 
Many Cambridge girls use the Bos- 
ton YWCA pool, while many in Mid- 
dlesex County would find a Cam- 
bridge YWCA pool more convenient. 

Co-ed activity has always been of 
great interest to “Y’’ members. In 
1950 approximately 263 men were 
active in the Health Education De- 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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partment. In the new set-up with 
lockers and showers for both men 
and women, co-ed activity will in- 
crease, not only in the new pool, but 
in the gymnasium as well. Since the 
Cambridge YWCA works cooper- 
atively with the Cambridge YMCA, 
this will be an asset to the member- 
ship of both Associations. 


'In more than forty years the 
Cambridge YWCA has not asked the 
community for one dollar for cap- 
ital needs. The Association has never 
had a mortgage. In spite of handi- 
_caps, services have been extended 
: and new groups have been formed 
in Arlington and Lexington. The 
Community Relations Committee, 
concerned with inter-racial affairs, 
has been a pace setter for the na- 
tion. The needs of older people are 
_Ministered to by a club of senior 
“¢itizens, arranging gatherings and 
Special events where they can forget 
_their loneliness. The Red Barn Camp 
‘in Marshfield provides a wholesome 
_Vacation and an important experi- 
ence in inter-racial living at no cost 
to the community. Young married 
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women find companionship and help 
in their problems through the YW 
Wives, a recently formed depart- 
ment. 

Attendance in the YWCA activi- 
ties grew from 21,869 in 1939 to 
33,039 in 1949 and to 34,752 in 1950. 
These attendance figures are im- 
portant as indicating the volume of 
demand in the community for the use 
of the “Y” facilities. Much more im- 
portant, however, as the criterion of 
value, are the results attained 
through friendly consulting with 
each individual. Here is just one in- 
cident. ‘What happened to my 
daughter is worth this whole build- 
ing,” said a mother recently. She 
added that when her daughter first 
visited the YWCA she was in poor 
health and very unhappy. She claim- 
ed that the girls she knew were all 
in cliques and she had been excluded. 
Experience at the YWCA _ quickly 
changed her whole outlook. Today 
she is well and happily adjusted and 
she has many friends—no longer 
lonely. She is inviting her acquaint- 
ances to the YWCA and her problem 
has been solved. The YWCA and its 














38A Brattle Street 











Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


(Harvard Square) 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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building exist for just such pur- 
poses. 

The YWCA property is located in 
the very center of Central Square, 
in which live persons of many differ- 
ent races, religions and nationalities 
and where tensions have been regret- 
tably high. The YWCA’s traditional 
policies of promoting inter-racial, 
inter-religious and international good 
will and of fostering the develop- 
ment of our democratic way of life 
have therefore been peculiarly need- 
ed here. We believe it has amply 
demonstrated that it is a proving 
ground where goodwill and under- 
standing can be developed among 
people of very different religious, 
cultural and economic backgrounds. 
The proposed new and improved fa- 
cilities, particularly the swimming 
pool with its opportunities for group 
participation and shared enjoyment, 
should both expand and strengthen 
this vital work. 


The YWCA is a Christian charac- 
ter building Association operating on 
broad democratic principles. Mem- 
bers of minority races are valued 
members of the Board of Directors 
and of major committees set up to 
solve the common problems of all. 

In this time of world stress, the 
YWCA stands for sane, straight- 
forward thinking, for responsible 
patriotic citizenship, and for devel- 
oping fuller, richer individual lives 
which come only through health, 
social adjustment and spiritual free- 
dom. Will you help the Cambridge 
Association in these high endeavors 
— “To make democracy live?” 


Safety Patrol 


AMBRIDGE School Safety Pa- 

trol Committee reports that the 
faithful and eager members of the 
Safety Patrol are looking forward to— 
the decision of the Committee as to 
who will attend the Assembly in 
Washington in May. 


This worthwhile project to provide 
funds to send 100 members of the 
Cambridge School Safety Patrol to 
the Assembly, is now under way and 
contributions have been coming in to 
the Mayor’s office. 


If you plan to send a contribution, 
do so today so that plans can be 
completed for the trip. 


Fifty-five dollars sends one mem- 
ber. Any contribution will be appre- 
ciated. Make it possible for these 
deserving youngsters to make this 
educational trip. A trip that every 
American should take sometime in 
their lifetime. 


Annual Meeting 


HE 40th Annual Meeting of the 

National Chamber will be held 
in Washington, April 28, 29, and 30. 
If you plan to be in Washington at 
that time and wish to attend, notify 
the Chamber office. Mr. Frank Ran- 
dall, National Councillor, President — 
Albert O. Wilson, and Vice President 
Quincy W. Wales will represent the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. | 
Mr. Townsend will be located at the 
Hotel Statler April 27 through April 
30, and will gladly make last-minute 
arrangements for attendance at any 
of the sessions. Nice | 
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Keeler Catches 
HAT a pace these bankers are 
WV setting for this year’s Mem- 
bership Club! Last month “Dick” 
Smart, Vice President of the County 
Bank & Trust Company, was in the 
lead and it looked as if no one could 
catch him. At the close of this 
month’s meeting, “Al” Keeler, Vice 
President of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, came up with 104 points to 
jump into the lead. What started out 
to be a conservation year, without 
any real effort to obtain members, 
has turned out to be a bang-up con- 
test with the two bankers, “Al” and 
“Dick”, taking on the other 16 mem- 
bers of the Club. At this point, the 
Club’s total is 448 points. Mr. Keeler 
and Mr. Smart have 280 of these 
points. 


The conservation aspect of the 
Club’s program has not been over- 
looked, as club members have called 
on approximately 150 Chamber 
“members and have received many 
valuable suggestions. 


| This year’s goal is 75 new mem- 
| bers and personal calls on at least 
{800 Chamber members. At the half- 
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way mark, and with two months to 
go, there is a possibility of exceeding 
quota as 44 members have been ob- 
tained to date. How about helping a 
member of the Membership Club by 
suggesting a prospect? See the Jan- 
uary issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” for their names and 
phone numbers. 
Leaders in March were: 


Alfred M. Keeler 128 points 
C. Richard Smart 102 points 
Samuel H. Zitter 45 points 
Arthur G. MacKenzie 29 points 
Clifford G. Stedman 23 points 


Although Chairman Arthur G. 
MacKenzie is not in the contest, he 
couldn’t resist the temptation to 
gather a few points. 


STORER 
DAMON & 
LUND 





Theodore L. Storer 
John H. Dyer 


Fred F. Stockwell 
18 Brattle St. Harvard Sq. 


ee 
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New Members 


HE following have become mem-_ Roster. By clipping these pages as 

bers of the Cambridge Chamber they appear, and inserting in your 
of Commerce. This page has been Roster, you will have an up-to-date 
set exactly like your Membership list of Chamber members. 


Dr. M. F. Amaral, 127 Magazine Street.........-......c0:ssehes--sicmns ens er TR 6-8845 
Surgeon 

Ansa-Phone Service, 44 Walker Street:........:.:0:01:cccscceseecu see sgs 2 cen Kl. 7-271 
24-hour Telephone Answering Service 
H. T. Wadman 

F. D. Barcellos Disposal Contractor, 45 Seventh Street.........:ccccsesnscssessesseossevuss TR 6-9323 
Frank D. Barcellos 

Beacon Appliance Sales, 86 Webster Avenue, Somerville.......c...cc:ccseesesseeeees MO 6-I111 


Electrical Product Sales 
Bennett Lofchie 

*Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77) Franklin Street, Boston.........000. eee LI 2-7300 
Mfr. Carbon Black 
Ralph Bradley 

Cambridge Furniture Co., 438 Massachusetts AV@nuUeseccceccccccccsecessceseeesseveseeee UN 4-3300 
Furniture—Retail 
Max Katz 

Chatham Real Estate, 5 Boylston Street......su.-:ctsess+4:snsyeescusen EL 4-465] 
Real Estate 
Melvin L. Fraiman 

Alexander De Vito and Sons, 392 Cambridge Stréet....;.......cn0 eee TR 6-7445 
Funeral Directors 


Alexander De Vito 


Dine's Syndicate, Inc., 479-495 Cambridge Street..in...).1.40 00 TR 6-0224 


Chain Variety Stores 
H. Howard Dine 


John J. Donovan; 140°Otis. Streeticn..),.. actu ne TR 6-7815 
Funeral Director 
Fitzgerald Pharmacy, 283 Broadway, .....<:<..s.scssc.s:0e10c:0s ck. ha tae EL 4-9650 


Retail Drug Store 
William P. Fitzgerald 

Food Centre Wholesale Grocers, Inc., 38 Henry Street... ccc.coeeceeen ea AS 7-8795 
Benjamin B. Rodman 

Handling Equipment and Machine Co., Inc., 120 Potter Street... ae KI 7-0677 
Experimental Machinery 
J. W. Driscoll 

Homestead Improvement Corp., 164 Portland Stre€teecccccccccccsceeeeee cece. TR 6-9351 
Materials for Homes 
Louis R. Maple 

D. L. Mahar Co., 38B Brattle Street... ; 
Water Supply Contractor erect ae a KI 7-1438 
Robert J. Walsh 

Maytag-Gray, Inc., 60 Albany Street............. 
UR SR Sea Hehe oe ae ne UN 4-9760 
H. Stewart Gray 
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UMMM UES ek? 9 P16 OTC COT Sess tien atsoncar dante todonsoqegsatdrovs+steanctei engi; dossueasceteee EL 4-4477 
Woodworking Machinery 

MRWOEEGGU ESOP, 097 Cambridge Street... cic. .csccssnsvseasnteesncosssseetnaitensacensssbenarves EL 4-8523 
Restaurant Op. Catering to Industrial Plants 
Joseph A. Olivo 

MPA SBE O WO |e EV IG ~SEO ST. ciisdchcicleucsdieskvecevak scoownnlissousteastevdeassdnctedlens eect UN 4-1280 
Rusco Combination Storm and Screen Windows 
Pits; iPariee 

Bowmseterioxavicn, ©. D., 805 Cambridge Streets... cccccccsccssesvicunsapetsntecersusmvees KI 7-3215 
Optometrist 

Bs USM OR SOC AMO 6. STE tis... cc sys duel vn gngeenxsaee dotdoudeespu van bas Gucneeccuaaeeees KI 7-9626 
Funeral Home 
Francis H. Pocharski 

ROGSremeuneraletiome, 502) GCAMOridge Street. .c...scccccccse scsocs-osacenesdesuve ovdegdeneeeses TR 6-8964 
Funeral Service 
Manuel Rogers 

BalVaTOnGE ROMEO WIM.D., 294 Huron AVeNU Gai. csscs-cceicesassosvtedessccece cssesessdeovbe TR 6-9762 
Physician 

Ree PO SR GPEEN. OTTES E55... cou, iellpnce she vobies cosuudnscnsce ssscadonsssgecddadancoasucters TRY 622337 
Striping & Marking Parking Areas 
Elliot Sollogub 

ivipaerosmemarmacy, Inc., 336 Cambridge Street...cc.ccescssncrssersnreecbaiecieresant EL 4-3825 
Druggist 


John J. Cherkerzian 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 
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Head table at March Speakers’ Meeting left to right, Guilbert Q. Wales, 
Vice President, Brown-Wales Co.; Quincy W. Wales, Vice President of the 
Chamber; Professor Morris Bryan Lambie, Professor of Government at 
Harvard’s Littauer Center; Albert O. Wilson, President of the Cambridge | 
Chamber of Commerce; Dudley Clapp, President, Deecy Products Co.; and | 
D. Reid Weedon, Arthur D. Little, Inc. | 
Messrs. Wales, Clapp, and Weedon have served several years on the Cham- 
ber’s National Affairs Committee. Professor Lambie, the principal speaker, 
has been a Director of the Chamber and served on the National Affairs | 
Committee for 10 years. A brief of his talk on “The Metropolitan Pattern” | 
will appear in next month’s issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge.” 





LET’S GO! 


MONDAY, APRIL 14 12:00 NOON 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE | 
Science Park—Cambridge-Boston Line—Ample Parking | 


@ MEET—Your fellow members | 

@ SEE—The Wonderful New Museum of Science | 

@ HEAR—BRADFORD WASHBURN | 
Director of the Museum of Science 

@® ENJOY—Hicks’ famous family-style chicken pie 

The Museum will be closed to the general public on that date. | 


Members and guests must have luncheon tags, $1.25 each if purchased 
prior to April 11. If purchased thereafter, $1.75 each. 
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Legal Holidays 

ESPITE the fact that articles 

have appeared in “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge” relating to legal 
holidays, a great many calls were 
received at the Chamber office this 
past month asking for the holiday 
regulations. They are as follows: 


Section 45, Chapter 149, General 
Laws, provides that ‘whoever re- 
quires an employee to work in any 
mill or factory on any legal holiday, 
except to perform such work as is 
both absolutely necessary and can 
lawfully be performed on Sunday, 
shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars.” 

Section 46 of the same chapter 
provides that “no person shall re- 
quire or request any employee of a 
manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment to work more hours in any 
one day than is limited by law, in 
order to make up time lost by rea- 
son of a legal holiday.” 

It is to be noted that an employer 
may not require or request any em- 
ployee to work on a legal holiday. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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There is nothing in the law, how- 
ever, prohibiting an employee from 
working on such a holiday, if he or 
she so desires. It has been the prac- 
tice for employers, desiring to oper- 
ate on a legal holiday, to let em- 
ployees know that the plant would 
be open. 


Sunday laws apply to Armistice 
Day and Memorial Day from 7 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. If an employer desires to 
operate on these days during the 
above hours a special permit must 
be obtained from the police depart- 
ment. Such a permit shall cover not 
more than one day and should be 
secured six days prior to the day for 
which it is issued. 

On October 12, the Sunday Law 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 

Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 


li <-—_~snmwrs | 

















| : Mastermixt.: Horse Radish 
MAYONNAISE | French Dressing 
<< a '} JOHN E. CAIN 
Whi Co; 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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applies to retailers only—from 7 
a.m. to 1 p.m. Mercantile establish- 
ments may be open on any legal 
holiday except as noted above. Work- 
rooms in retail stores come under 
Section 45, Chapter 149. 
Legal Holidays in Massachusetts: 

January 1 New Year’s Day 
February 22 Washington’s Birthday 


March 17 (Suffolk County only) 
April 19 Patriots’ Day 
May 30 Memorial Day 
June 17 (Suffolk County only) 
July 4 Independence Day 


First Monday in September 
Labor Day 
October 12 Columbus Day 
November 11 Armistice Day 
4th Thursday in November 
Thanksgiving Day 
December 25 Christmas Day 
A holiday occurring on Sunday is 
observed the following day. 


Building Permits 


EBRUARY, usually a slow month 

for building permits, shows a 
high figure because of the 152-family 
units to be built by the Cambridge 
Housing Authority. These 25 build- 
ings are to be built on the Belmont 
line on Cushing, May, Lawn, and 
Thingvalla, at an estimated cost of 
$1,492,800. Platt Contracting Co. 
plans a new warehouse at 105 First 
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Street (estimated cost $17,000). 
There were several smaller permits 
issued for new construction and two 
for alterations—Polaroid Corp. at 16 
Albany Street ($35,000) and Eastern 
Baking at 160 Munroe Street ($80,- 
000). With present building restric- 
tions and construction costs, it is too 
early to predict a total for 1952. 
The final figures for 1951 were: new 
residential, 19 buildings for 221 fam- 
ilies, $3,122,100; new non-residential, 
99 buildings, $5,638,590; additions 
and alterations, etc., $951,822—a 
total of $9,712,512. 


Scrap 


NCE more we are urged by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to spur the scrap hunt 
among Cambridge industries. It is 
important that we get sufficient 
scrap to support scheduled produc- 
tion to meet needs for weapons to 
defend America, factories, schools, 
homes, and the things we all buy. 
Organize a company clean-up com- 
mittee headed by an official with 
authority to scrap obsolete equip- 
ment. Wherever there is business, 
there is scrap. Besides the obvious 
sources, scrap has come from such 
places as department stores and 
even shoe repair shops. Search it out 
and sell it. 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT | 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


+ SAVINGS ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
AND SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
) PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
» With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
. earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
, accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 
CURRENT RATE SB % PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $9,000,000 





In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists EME 
Motors 





Materiel Handling ELECTRIC SUPPLY CoO. 
i Equipment | AND 
| OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. Camera E hange 
_ Main and Portland Sts. — | 
| TR owbridge 6-7540 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. . 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch. your favorite Sporting Event 
hauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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The private life of 


The Man Who 
Takes It All — | 
for Granted! 


Here’s John Mopltz, on his way to 
work, And you can bet that not once 
today will he consider what 









woke him up bs 

turned morning’s dark into cheerful light 1 
furnished him with a hot bath be 
shaved his face Se 
washed and ironed his shirt 


cooked his coffee and toast 


-.. What, in fact, did practically 
everything to send him happily to work. : 
Yes, the answer is electricity — 

a good and faithful servant we all 

take pretty much for granted. 

A servant whose wages are only a few cents 

a day! When you think about it, 

your electric service is just about _ ; 

the biggest bargain in the family budget! 


* “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—CBS—Sundays, 
9 P.M., Eastern Time 


This ad sponsored by CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. | 
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CAREER CONFERENCES 


HERE’S HOW 
FOR TRAVELERS 


CIVIL DEFENSE TEST 


APRIL - - 1952 





















=. 10r- your trips 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


@ 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 


HINMAN ASBESTOS SAVINGS BANK 
CORPORATION | 
Insulation Engineers and . CENTRAL SQUARE | 
Contractors Savings Accts. Club Accts. | 
212 URE ese HERO Savings Bank Life Insurance 
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The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 4 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, | 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. : 
Eight Function Rooms | 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
: UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
| -. Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
-- 1& Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAREER CONFERENCES 


By Henry O. Delaney and Edmond J. Murphy 
Vocational and Placement Counselors 
Cambridge School Department 


ARCH saw not only the com- 

ing of Spring but also the 
holding of the annual career con- 
ferences at both Cambridge high 
schools. 

Career conferences such as these 
have received much favorable com- 
ment from the metropolitan press in 
the past few months and much has 
been made of the results achieved 
in certain school systems. 

However to keep the record 
straight and to indicate that Cam- 
bridge is still in the forefront we 
should like to point out that the re- 
cent Career Conferences were the 
fourth held by the Cambridge School 
Department. 

Also it might be of interest to 
note that while other systems have 
Career Days on a small scale, the 


pupils having only a few careers ex- 
plained to them, Cambridge runs 
the gamut. 

On. March; 12.) 1952 tor instance; 
at Latin School, the students had 61 
different occupations explained to 
them by a select “Who’s who” of 
business and professions and simi- 
larly on March 19, 1952 the upper 
class students at Rindge were given 
the opportunity to hear from 44 
business and professional leaders 
who explained the important phases 
of their occupations. 

Prior to the holding of these con- 
ferences, the students had _ been 
polled as to their choices and on the 
basis of their selections, consultants 
were invited to participate in the 
program. To make sure that the stu- 
dents would get as much out of the 
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conferences as possible, they had 
been urged to do as much reading 
as possible on careers and occupa- 
tions in which they were interested 
so that the days would be more 
profitable to them than if they had 
no previous knowledge of the sub- 
jects covered by the speakers. 

Employing the same procedures 
and techniques as outlined in the 
April 1950 issue of The Magazine 
of Cambridge, these Career Confer- 
ences were opened with a general 
assembly of the senior and junior 
students. 

Participating in the general as- 


semblies were Mayor Joseph A. 
De Guglielmo, Superintendent of 
Schools John M. Tobin, Acting 


Headmaster Thomas L. Bramhall 
(C. H. L. 8S.) and Headmaster Fran- 
cis T. McCabe (Rindge) with Doctor 
Nils Y. Wessell, Vice-President of 
Tufts College and Professor Erwin 
H. Schell, head of the Department 
of Business Engineering at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ap- 
pearing as keynote speakers. 

As keynote speakers, both Doctor 
Wessell and Professor Schell stress- 


ed the need for adequate vocational 
planning, for an inventory of inter- 
ests and abilities, and for a realistic 
evaluation of the opportunities pres- 
ently before the students. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the Foreword of the 1952 Career 
Day programs, Superintendent of 
Schools John M. Tobin stated that 
these conferences “serve to focus 
the attention of the students on 
career choices and bring to them 
facts on occupational trends and op- 
portunities that otherwise could not 
be obtained.” 

Many of the teachers followed up 
these conferences by requesting 
opinions of the students on the value 
of each Career Day and their re- 
marks were gratifying, indicating 
that they—the students—had ob- 
tained worthwhile information which 
otherwise would not have been avail- 
able to them. 

For the Seniors, therefore, this 
means that they will be able to 
make a more intelligent choice of 
careers after graduation and will 
serve to bring to the employment 
market individuals who are suited 


eee 





MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 


$e 


£952 


by nature, training and interests to 
the jobs at hand. 
For the Juniors it means that 
their school subjects take on an 
added significance and a _ greater 








were held and the occupations were 
selected by means of a question- 
‘Naire brought to the parents by the 
pupils for home discussion. No occu- 
pations were listed. Parents and 
pupils were asked to name their own 
choices. 

The figures are self-explanatory 
‘but the trend seems to indicate that 
there is still a great demand for the 
so-called glamor or exciting occupa- 
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concerned better prospects for their 
proper niche in the labor market 
upon graduation. 

The figures presented below show 
the changes in occupational interests 


value, thus making the individuals on the part of students. 
: Occupation 1949* 1950 1951 1952 
EE TS OVS) is, ccsssesccesecscevsscsdvense 0 61 128 155 
MUR ES VIS) ii. :,.cncccescoccesccsscseseoecose 0 84 153 139 
ICS IOVS) srvcaseocacedscedsssvessscesees 0 63 82 TT 
SURG MATA (BOYS) cci.c0cccccscccccssosenene 0 5 10 31 
MTA TTL S Vir teteds..cektesesascssesscvoneeedoses 0 15 64 79 
OS RIEG tie ee 0 15 83 1 
MME AIC SCG E11S ) cores cccccccccseedssesveoseeee 0 26 71 57 
MERIT GORI isc ses .ccecccccecsseseseseosceee 53 165 90 61 
MMEPISTITGM LOST CES iy 5...ceccnsseccescesesenees 65 192 iO pe 194 
RCO res ec Gckscccsacsiscisscecsnseocecs 48 104 79 96 
PS EOS an: S48 ae 0 84 33 39 
Beeteral Olice WOrk...........0c.c.cce.se000 112 291 341 240 
PNM CUIYGIN MEET 2070, c. <1. ¢sen0sccsceccserscsseeseses 33 186 146 119 
Tee rac ssscccecdseesvevncoosseess L7. 63 42 ae 
POM rece scnca ses coscsaisscescessssscesoeees al; 91 67 52 
sce abacssscsscclsseveseccseenss 0 22 17 14 
eee. c ons cisivseassesececesvene 0 157 166 191 
ERE = 1) a 52 105 78 54 
POE Fores fag chvececccccs ss cacesseseosss 0 £27 101 re 
BMPR TLICE IVY OKC ooccccesccsscosccesesvsaceess 0 59 25 33 
NEO Pee crerncecocesssscevenscecesenes 31 85 111 84 
0 SSID eee 108 203 Lak 107 
Mpelal Service WoOrkK ..............ccccseoe 63 127 47 42 
MENT nooo, soceccsessnocossecccceeese 18 90 69 41 
MeElEPhONe * OPELator’ ............cccccccceeee 61 230 190 185 
meee Die MAaking®..............coccceseseess 0 46 2 0 
OTIS oars ccsso.ceccseresscorecsessonse 26 52 45 40 
*In 1949, evening conferences tions such as the Armed Services, 


Police Work, Air Line Hostess, and 
Modeling while the professions— 
with the exception of Engineering 
where the labor demand is tremen- 
dous—seem to have lost a great deal 
of their popularity. 

In closing the writers wish to 
state that much of the success of 
the four Career Conferences at each 
of the high schools is due in no small 
measure to the aid given by Cham- 
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ber members who have appeared as 
consultants on these programs, to 
the heads of our city government, 
and to the members of the school 
department. 


$1,000,000 


BROAD program of research 

on the complex problems of 
modern industry will be undertaken 
at the new School of Industrial Man- 
agement at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology under the gener- 
ous grant of $1,000,000 from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. The 
grant will be of great significance 
in the development of the School of 
Industrial Management, which will 
open this autumn. The fund will be 
devoted entirely to research and ex- 
ploration in the broad fields of in- 
dustrial management and will focus 
attention on the need for advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge in the 
sphere of modern business. 

The research, made possible 
through Mr. Sloan’s active interest 
in the progress of American indus- 
try through a better understanding 
of the complex problems of industry, 
will be undertaken within the long- 
established tradition of research, 
both pure and applied, at M.I.T. 

The concept of the school, as orig- 
inally outlined by Mr. Sloan, will be 
to correlate the complex problems 
of management in modern technical 
industry with science, engineering, 
and research. The objective will be 
to prepare young men of today bet- 
ter to meet the exacting demands of 


industrial management as they be- 
come the industrial executives of 
tomorrow. 

The Institute has invited the co- 
operation of an outstanding group 
of industrial executives in planning 
and conducting the school. - They 
have been asked to contribute their 
managerial experience not only at 
the policy level but in bringing di- 
rectly into the education those prac- 
tical intangibles which, in the ag- 
gregate, comprise what can be term- 
ed management. 

The appointment of Professor 
Ronald H. Robnett as 
Dean of the School of Industrial 
Management has been announced. 
He served as a Director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce for 
three years ending in 1944. 

The new School of Industrial Man- 
agement was established in 1950 by 
a gift of $5,250,000 made by the 
Sloan Foundation. At that time the 
former headquarters of Lever Broth- 
ers in Cambridge was purchased 
which has since been completely re- 
conditioned, re-equipped and, follow- 
ing its opening the end of this 


Associate — 


month, will be known as the Alfred 


P. Sloan Building. Under the new 
school’s jurisdiction will fall the 
M. I. T.’s long-established Depart- 
ment of Business and Engineering 
Administration — offering education 
in the under-graduate field. In ad- 
dition the Institute will expand and 
amplify opportunities at the gradu- 
ate level leading to the degree of 


Master of Science in Industrial Man- 


agement and possibly others. 


. 
| 
| 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OLL Heating Equip- 

BURNERS oe 
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MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Morris Bryan Lambie, Professor of Government of Harvard’ i 
; , s Littauer 
sees showing the Metropolitan Pattern” described to members ai 
elr guests at the March luncheon meeting of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Se Professor Lambie showed that the cities and towns of the met- 
pope itan area were joined in many different groups at the present time. He 
escribed the various authorities, commissions and groupings by local agree- 
ment. pe pe ereu an Transit Authority, Metropolitan District Commis- 
ate a the cities and towns joined for mosquito control were among the 
amples used. Professor Lambie laid particular stress on the fact that un- 
ae penn oee and other cities border 

pian there 1s a great possibility that they will lose i 

in Boston. While he did not recommend : Ghent Boston eaitied 2a 


did believe that groupings of ] me 
steps in the right apices a ocal communities for mutual benefit were 


ing Boston join in a traffic control | 
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New Directories 
URING the past two months the 1952 Watertown, N. Y. 


following new directories have 1952 Wichita, Kan. 
been added to the H. A. Manning 1952 Woonsocket, R. I. 
Directory Library, which is main- 1951 Scranton, Pa. 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 1951 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


of Commerce for your use: 1951 Barre, Vt. 
£951 San Francisco, Calif. 1951 Batavigsene at, 
1952 Macon, Ga. 1951 Biddeford, Maine 
1951 Altoona, Pa. 1951 Brockton, Mass. 
1952 Clinton, Mass. 1952 Canton, Ohio 
1951-52 Gloucester and Rockport, 1951 Concord, N. H. 
Mass. 1952 Duluth, Minn. 
1952 Albany, N. Y. O52 Fitchburg, Mass. 
1952 Birmingham, Ala. 1952 Greenwich, Conn. 
1952 Bridgeport, Conn. 1952 Greater Houston, Texas 
1951 Grand Rapids, Mich. 1952 Leominster, Mass. 
1951 Newark, N. J. 1951 Pittsfield, Mass. 
1951 New Brunswick, N. J. 1952 Rochester, N. Y. 
1951 Newburyport, Mass. 1951 Seattle, Wash. 


—_ @& 
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The Largest Department Store in Cambridge 


Choose from over 100,000 items, all under one roof. Whatever your needs, 
whether it may be in home furnishings, appliances or automotive; or perhaps in 
your family wearables, sporting goods or miscellaneous needs you will find it at 
Sears Cambridge store. We invite you to visit our store where you will be 


received by courteous sales people and in addition—enjoy Sears Savings. 


OPEN MONDAY and SEARS 1815 MASS. AVENUE 
THURSDAY NIGHTS CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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HERE’S HOW 


“On The Surface”, the monthly publication of The Murray Printing Com- 
pany, has devoted the last page to “How Did It Happen?”. Each month this 
describes the growth of this company since its beginning. The title “Here’s 
How” is used in salutary form as Mr. Albert N. Murray, more than any 
other person, is responsible for the growth of the Kendall Square area. As 
part of the story of The Murray Printing Company actually is the begin- 
ning of this great development, the following is taken from the February 
and April issues of “On The Surface”. It starts just as the company is to 


move from Atlantic Avenue, Boston to Cambridge. 


T was in 1912 that the Cambridge 
Tunnel was opened for traffic. 
Our first trip through the Tunnel to 
Kendall Square in 1913 brought to 
mind a ride we had over the same 
route about twenty-five years before 
with the trip being extended as far 
as Watertown. We found seats in a 
horsecar at the starting point in 
front of the old Tremont Hotel, op- 
posite the Parker House, and went 
through Bowdoin Square and Cam- 
bridge Street, over the old wooden 
bridge, the predecessor of the Long- 
fellow Bridge. This was years before 
the Charles River Basin was devel- 
oped, and we still recall our worry 
that the incoming tide might come 
up through the floor of the car. It 
was winter time, and the chill of the 
car was not lessened to any great 
degree by the feeble efforts of a 
small coal stove at the rear end. A 
liberal spread of straw on the floor 
might possibly have been of some 
aid in warding off chilblains. 
We can still recall passing through 
the area now known as Kendall 
Square, for there a change of horses 


was made. We think there was a 
crude shelter at this point, designed 
for protection of drivers and horses, 
for there was nothing in evidence 
that would stamp it as a transfer 
point for excessive travel. 

On this trip we made in 1913 we 
were accompanied by a real estate 
man, who was rather glib in prophe- 
Sying the advantage of the Kendall 
Square section as a manufacturing 
center. Any man who could gaze 
over barren land and visualize a 
humming industrial center is en- 
titled to admiration and _ respect, 
with perhaps some skepticism. A 
few more trips to this locality, and 
then as previously recorded, we were 
sold on Cambridge as our future 
business home. | 

We may as well confess that hav- 
ing a building erected for our ex- 
clusive use gave us something more 
than just an ordinary thrill. The 
foundation was started in Novem- 
ber, and several days each week we 
cut our lunch to the minimum to 
give us time to check progress on 
our building. Part of the site we 
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bought was “made land,” brought 
about when the mud flats of the 
Charles River were filled in process 
of constructing the Basin. We noted 
when holes for the footings were 
being dug (two men to a hole, one 
with pick and shovel, and one with a 
galvanized iron bucket to pull up 
the dirt) that on the end of the lot 
nearest to Main Street a depth of 
only four feet was necessary to ob- 
tain solid foundation. Then in the 
center of the lot a few feet of ex- 
eavating disclosed a structure of 
heavy granite, which later was de- 
termined to have been the wharf 
that lined the edge of the river at 
that point. Our contractors thought 
this wall was sufficiently strong to 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COoOOb 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 


sustain footings, but the building 
inspector ruled otherwise, so they 
had to dig through over thirty feet 
of mud to reach hard pan. Incident- 
ally we must comment that this mud 
that the contractors dug from the 
river bed was the most highly per- 
fumed concentration imaginable. 
The plan of submerging those mud 
flats by the Charles River Basin 
could be classed as a healthful pro- 
ject. 

We recall a visit we had one day 
from a Captain Breen who operated 
one of the vessels of the Rockport 
Granite Company, and his telling us 
that he had many times unloaded 
granite at the spot where our desk 
was now located. This gave further 


LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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evidence to what the contractors had 
uncovered in their foundation work, 
that our new building was one-half 
on solid ground and one-half over 
the river bed. Progress on the build- 
ing was slow during the winter 
months, but with warmer weather 
more speed was shown. Our trips to 
Cambridge to check progress became 
more frequent, many trips being 
made after the day’s work. After 
having had our plant in five loca- 
tions in a period of less than twenty 
years, the idea of becoming located 
in a permanent home of our own 
was a new experience of relief and 
enthusiasm. 

We are forced to admit that 
the advent of our concern into 
Cambridge was not hailed by any 
City-wide celebration. The erection 
of our building had consumed about 
eight months, and during that period 
we had made contacts with some 
Cambridge suppliers. We _ rather 
think that as a means of becoming 
acquainted in our new environment 
we had adopted a policy of dealing 
with Cambridge business people 
whenever convenient, assuming that 
now we were in our own building 
we were starting on a period of 
permanency that called for a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the City and 
its people. Becoming acquainted was 
rather slow work, for at first we had 
very few near neighbors. In front of 
our plant were the buildings of the 
Kendall Boiler Works, whose activ- 
ity was rapidly waning. Beyond 
those buildings we had an open view 
of the Charles River Basin. In those 





days there was little doing on those 
waters, except an occasional coal 
barge being towed up the river to- 
wards Brighton or Watertown. On 
the other three sides of our plant 
we had nothing but vacant land. It 
was several years before this situa- 
tion showed any change. The frst 
major factor in development was the 
coming to Cambridge in 1916 of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. We remember with what keen 
interest we watched the construction 
of their buildings. Upon their com- 
pletion we remember an evening 
spent on the roof of the Shoe and 
Leather Exposition Building, watch- 
ing the ornate barge rowed across 
the Basin, marking the transfer of 
this great educational institution to 
the City of Cambridge, already a 
city of some renown in the field of 
education. 

Shortly after we had settled down 
and found our way around, we were 
imbued with the idea that we should 
have neighbors, and right then and 
there we began to talk Kendall 
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Square. To introduce the subject we 
wrote and printed in booklet form 
“The Story of Kendall Square,” por- 
traying its history and some of its 
advantages. We gave this our first 
bit of publicity a fairly wide circula- 
tion throughout Greater Boston. It 
attracted some attention and proved 
to be a good introduction for us to 
our newly adopted city. 

One noontime when in Boston for 
luncheon we stopped in at 250 Dev- 
onshire Street to call on J. L. Ham- 
mett Company, the long-established 
and well-known school supply house, 
for whom we had done some print- 
ing. When we got to the head of the 
house, Mr. Harry H. Young, we were 
met with rather an abrupt question: 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 


Special Machinery 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-2140 





“Well, what do you want?” We 
went back at him with equal brev- 
ity: “We want you to move to Cam-. 
bridge.” After this exchange of 
greetings, we were given time to go 
into further detail. We knew that 
the building, in which they occupied 
one floor, was due to be replaced 
soon by a more modern structure, 
and that they were much cramped 
in their quarters. We disclosed some 
of the advantages of Kendall Square, 
and then took our departure. One 
forenoon a few weeks later a group 
of men showed up in our office, all 
the executives of the Hammett Com- 
pany, from both Boston and New 
Jersey, with Mr. Young in the lead. 
The group had been looking at pos- 










Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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sible factory sites in our vicinity, 
and soon afterwards we heard that 
the land at the corner of Main and 
Hayward Streets would be occupied 
by their new four-story building. 

The next concern to leave Boston 
and locate in Kendall Square was 
the Suffolk Engraving Company, 
who built a six-story block next to 
the Hammett Company. For some 
years we had business relations with 
this firm, and our acquaintance with 
Mr. Samuel Blanchard, the head of 
the concern, was the incentive that 
led him to follow our example and 
move to Cambridge. With these two 
new buildings in the Square, the 
view from the back of our office be- 
came more inspiring. 


New Company 

ICHARD S. MORSE, President 

of National Research Corpora- 
tion, today announced the activation 
of a wholly-owned subsidiary, Vacu- 
um Metals Corporation, with offices 
and facilities in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. This new company will 
undertake the commerical exploita- 
tion of certain of the developments 
arising from research activities of 
National Research Corporation in 
the metallurgy field. 


For the past ten years National 
Research has been engaged in the 
study of various new metallurgical 
processes, techniques for the produc- 
tion of new metals and alloys. Na- 
tional Research has pioneered the 
development of methods for melting 


and casting pure metals and alloys 
under high vacuum and is the 
U. S. A.’s sole commercial source of 
high vacuum melted metals. The 
company’s Equipment Division is 
the principal manufacturer of spe- 
cial vacuum furnaces useful for the 
melting of metals and alloys under 
high vacuum. 


Vacuum Metals Corporation will 
very shortly be operating with in- 
creased. facilities for the production 
of vacuum cast gas free metals and 
alloys. While a few years ago the 
melting and casting of metals was 
a laboratory curiosity, the company. 
now has a production capacity in 
excess of five tons per day. Such 
products as the company’s gas free 
high purity copper have been for 
some time used to meet the exacting 
requirements of the electronics in- 
dustry in the manufacture of mag- 
netrons and other devices. 


Summer School 
ORTY-FIVE visiting scholars 
from universities in America 
and Europe will join 67 members of 
the Harvard faculty in teaching at 
the 1952 session of the Harvard 
Summer School. 


The Summer School opens on 
July 1 and offers 174 courses in Arts 
and Sciences and in education. Some 
2,700 students are expected to enroll. 
The broad range of courses, cover- 
ing 25 fields, is designed for those 
studying for general interest as well 
as for specialists working toward 
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degrees. Arts and Sciences courses Men and women from all parts of 
will be given in the eight weeks be- the United States and many foreign 
tween July 1 and August 23. Educa- lands attend the summer sessions 
tion courses will be given during an and make full use of the Univer- 
intensive six-week period—from July  sity’s extensive facilities for study, 
ito August: 15. sports, and recreation. 
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Head table at the April luncheon meeting of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, held at the Museum of Science. Left to right: Helge Holst, asso- 
ciated with Arthur D. Little, Inc.; Carlton P. Fuller, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Polaroid Corporation and President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Museum of Science; Bradford Washburn, Director of the Museum of Sci- 
ence; Quincy W. Wales, Vice President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; 
R. Colin Maclaurin, Personnel Officer of M. I. T.; Richard S. Morse, Presi- 
dent, National Research Corporation, and William W. Garth, Jr., President, 
Photon, Inc. The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Museum of Science Com- 


mittee is composed of Chairman R. Colin Maclaurin, and Messrs. Holst, 
Fuller, Morse and Garth. 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Picture shows some of the Chamber members and their guests who attended 
the April luncheon meeting at the Museum of Science. This was one of the 
largest noon luncheons ever held by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
264 members and guests filled the tables set up on the second floor of the 
museum. After a Hick’s chicken pie dinner “Brad” Washburn, Director of 
the Museum of Science, in a short talk traced the history, told of future 
plans, and discusged the public relations program of the Museum. He put 
particular stress upon the fine cooperation given by Cambridge business 
men, public officials and the Cambridge School Department. 


— Si SATERS ETPYPCREPPT S PO EC C IPIE TIE ES TEL OLE PELL EEE ELE LL SE LITE, 
Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
| Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 








CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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Norman D. Harris, Director of the Education Department of the Museum of 
Science, showing Herkimer, the porcupine, to Chamber members and guests 
at the April luncheon. Following the demonstration members made an on- 
their-own tour of the Museum. As the public was not admitted on that day, 
there was ample time for all to use the “try-it-yourself” technique on the 
various exhibits. Many members considered this one of our best meetings as 


it afforded an excellent opportunity to meet and talk with fellow members 
of the Chamber. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The March 27, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
‘Industries, covering the period from mid-February to mid-March, 1952, 
gives the following information which should be projected on your Cost of 
| Living Chart. 


| The “Massachusetts Retail Price Index” for the period mid-February, 
'1952 to mid-March, 1952 reflected a decline in over-all average prices for 
ithe second consecutive month. The combined index for March, 1952 was 
0.2% lower than that of February; 1.4% under that of January, 1952 but 
was 2.5% above that of one year ago. Contributing to the 0.2% monthly 
| drop was a decline of 0.3% in food; 0.4% in clothing and 0.1% in the sun- 
| dries section. 


FOOD: The food section of the index declined 0.8% from the previous 
month as average meat prices dropped 1.9% due to lower quotations for 
rib roast, chuck roast, bacon, ham, salt pork and lamb with increases noted 
in round steak, liver, hamburger, veal and pork chops. Poultry dropped 
11.0%; fish 3.6%; eggs 0.8% and dairy products 1.8% due to a drastic cut in 
| butter prices. These decreases were partially offset by a rise of 4.6% in 
fresh fruits and vegetables where all items, with the exception of apples, 
cabbage and carrots, had sharp price rises. Fats and oils declined 4.1%. 


CLOTHING: Lower average prices for men’s suits, shirts, shorts and 
shoes and women’s shoes caused a decline of 0.4% in the clothing section 
|from the previous month. 


SHELTER: The shelter index continued its steady but moderate climb 
‘and was 0.2% over the previous month. 


FUEL AND LIGHT: No change was noted in this section. 


SUNDRIES: The change downward of 0.1% in this section was the 
result of higher automobile prices being more than offset by reductions in 
the house-furnishings section due to lower prices in items such as rugs, 
/carpets, sheets and some furniture items. 


























COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1989—100 
% Increase 


Feb. 1952. 
Jan.1941 Mar.1951 Feb.1952 Mar.1952 Mar. 1952 
Ss i Ar 86.2 20851 207.2 206.6 0.37 
ee 101.1 190.5 193.4 192.6 0.4* 
ETAT ie) «5 cSie teks vessysose 107.7, 123.6 128.6 128.9 (4 bs 
Fuel & Light............ 112.8 178.4 179.4 179.4 0.0 
BUPTIATICE. © ..ccoserreoeoseree 10762 148.7 152.4 ayes. Ons 
BMIDINE” ......0.00000++- 98.9 L701 174.6 74:3 0.2* 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939—$1.00 
March, 1952—$.5737 


| *Indicates Decrease 
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Information For Travelers Going 
Abroad This Summer 


Gerald J. Downing, Manager Foreign Department, Harvard Trust Company 


EKOPLE traveling through Eu- 
rope this summer should ac- 
quaint themselves with the various 
money regulations which will con- 
front them traveling from country 
to country. First of all, travelers are 
allowed to take out or bring in to 
the United States any amount in 
American or foreign currency. Also, 
they may take abroad with them as 
many dollars as they wish, since the 
American dollar is most welcome in 
any country in the world. However, 
and this is important, upon entry in- 
to a foreign country the exact 
amounts of cash dollars, travelers’ 
checks, and letters of credit are 
noted by the foreign custom officer 
either in your passport or on a sep- 
arate form. Upon leaving that coun- 
try, the entries are rechecked. You 
must then show that you still have 
your American money or furnish 
proof that you changed it at a for- 
eign bank, since your dollars may 
be changed only at the official rate 
by a bank in the foreign country. 
Under the same procedure, you 
may also bring in and take out cur- 
rencies of other countries, but each 
foreign country limits the amount 
of its own currency which may be 
imported to cover your immediate 
needs. 
There is considerable Savings if 


one purchased their foreign money 
in this country before going abroad. 
We have here what is called a free 
market on foreign currencies as 
there are no currency restrictions in 
this country. This enables you to 
purchase your foreign money at a 
considerable savings. Depending 
upon the currency concerned, there 
is, at the present time, savings rang- 
ing from 5% to 50% on various for- 
eign currencies. 

It is always well to have some 
foreign currency in your possession 
upon entering a foreign country to 
take care of your immediate needs, 
such as, porters, taxis, gratuities for 
the hotel staff, etc., and should you 
arrive on a holiday or weekend, it 
would be very inconvenient not to 
have some currency on hand. 

With regard to duties in foreign 
countries, every country abroad al- 
lows the traveler to bring in, duty 
free, all the personal belongings he 
needs to enjoy his trip and a reason- 
able number of gifts for relatives 
or friends. A traveler who is outside 
of the United States for a period of 
more than twelve days is now al- 
lowed to bring back into the coun- 
try $400.00 worth of goods free of 
duty. This applies to traveling in 
Canada also. 

For the convenience of the trav- 
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elers, we set forth here a schedule 
of the official rates of exchange as 
of March 15, 1952 for various for- 
eign currencies and also the amount 
you are allowed to take in to the 
country. All of these currencies are 
selling at a discount in this country 
below the rates quoted at the pres- 
ent time. We would suggest that if 
you plan a trip abroad this summer, 
you order your currencies early, as 
it has been our experience that by 
the middle of May the savings is 
very little between the official and 


free market rate. As these quota- 


tions and regulations are subject to 
change, it would be to the travelers 
advantage to keep posted on these 


Woolworth Report 
HE Consolidated Annual Report 


for the year 1951 of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. contains many inter- 
esting facts and figures, a fine pic- 
ture of the new store and office 
building in Central Square, Cam- 
bridge and the following statement: 

“Woolworth store managers and 
employees are encouraged to take 
part in the civic life of the commun- 
ity they serve. Support is given 
Chambers of Commerce, Service 
Clubs, Community Chests, the Red 
Cross, Defense Bond and_ Blood 
Donor programs, and many other 
worthwhile causes.” 

A statement such as this makes 





changes through his local bank. 


for good public relations. 


The following is a list of the official rates of exchange per one U. S. 


dollar. Also are listed the amounts you are allowed to take in and out of 
each country. 


- Country Rate In Out 
Austria (Schilling) 25.83 1,000 Schs. 1,000 Schs. 
Belgium (B. Franc) 50 Unlimited 10,000 B. Frs. 
Canada (C. Dollar) par Unlimited Unlimited 
Denmark (Krone) 6.89 100 Krs. 100 Krs. 
Egypt (Pound) 2.89 £20 £20 
England (Pound) 2:80) 510 £10 

Finland (Mark) 232 15,000 Fmks. 15,000 Fmks. 
France (Fr. Franc) 350 Unlimited 50,000 Fr. Frs. 
Germany (Mark) 4.20 100 DMs. 100 DMs. 
Holland (Florin) 3.84 100 Fs. 100 Fs. 
India (Rupee) 4.76 300 Rps. 300 Rps. 

Treland (Pound) 2.80 Unlimited Unlimited 
Italy (Lira) 624 Unlimited 30,000 Lit. 

(1,000 Lire notes 

or smaller) 
Mexico (Peso) 1160 Unlimited Unlimited 
Norway (Krone) 7.14 50. Krs. 50 Krs. 

' Portugal (Escudo) 28.50 Unlimited Unlimited 
So. Africa (Pound) 2.82 Unlimited Unlimited 
Spain (Peseta) 39.00 10,000 Ptas. 2,000 Ptas. 
Sweden (Krona) 5.138. 99 Krs. 99 Krs. 
Switzerland (S. Franc) 4.37 Unlimited Unlimited 
Turkey (Livre) 2.79 100 Livres 100 Livres 
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IMPORTANT 
Greater Boston Civil Defense Test 


Walter L. Cronin, Director, Civil Defense Agency 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


On Thursday, May 15, at 3:20 P.M. (D.S.T.) the first “all out? 
Civil Defense Test since World War II will be held in the forty-two 
cities and towns in Greater Boston. At that time all vehicles will stop, 
occupants of vehicles and pedestrians will take shelter, personnel and 
customers in stores, factories, office buildings, apartment houses, 
homes, ete. will go to designated shelter areas. 

It is therefore imperative that industries, commercial establish- 
ments, office buildings, stores, apartment houses, schools, colleges, 
theatres, and all places or establishments where people work, live, 
play, or congregate, take immediate steps to so perfect their Civil 
Defense organization that all requirements of the test will be met. 

Public utilities and industrial plants will be permitted to retain 
key personnel at switchboards, engine rooms, or locations where the 
safety of the plant or occupants depends on the presence of an oper- 
ator. Plants which have a continuous process in which the product 
will harden or congeal and result in damage to equipment may also 


retain operators at vital points in the process. No other exceptions. 


will be made. All other personnel must proceed to designated shelter 
areas. 

Civil Defense Headquarters, 489 Broadway, Cambridge, shall be 
notified by such plants and utilities prior to May 15th, of the number 
of such key personnel, their function, and justification for their ex- 
emption. 
ae aos test will last only ten minutes and will be over at 3:30 P.M. 

Inasmuch as our air raid sirens which we are obtaining through 
the Federal Government will not be delivered at that time we will have 
to depend upon factory whistles and sirens for our alert. We suggest 
that if in the event these factory whistles are not heard at your plant 
you will proceed promptly at 3:20 P.M. to put the air raid test into 
effect assuming for the purpose that you have heard the alert. Again, 
at 3:30 P.M. if the factory whistles are not heard for the “all clear” 
you will proceed to normal activities in your plant or utility. 

For those who wish to take advantage of a course in “Basic Civil 
Defense” it will be conducted at the Rindge Technical School Audi- 
torlum on five successive Tuesday evenings at 8 P.M. D.S.T., begin- 
ning Tuesday, April 29th. Note that three of the sessions come before 
the test, which will afford personnel an opportunity of orientation of 
the problems. We will welcome the attendance of any of your em- 
ployees who are designated by you as part of your Civil Defense or- 
ganization. Massachusetts law requires that everyone participate in 
this test and penalties are provided for violation or non-conformity. 





—— 
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Cabot Coming 
ODFREY L. CABOT, INC. is 
the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of carbon blacks, producing the 
greatest volume and widest range of 
grades available to industry. The 
| Cabot Companies also produce sol- 
vents, softeners, plasticizers, char- 
coal, pine products, natural gas, nat- 
| ural gasoline, Cabot coke, and a new 
| white mineral, just introduced last 
| week, called wollastonite. 
| Cabot expansion since 1882 has 
_been founded on the ability to com- 
| bine a wealth of experience with the 
| best that modern research has made 
available. Production facilities are 
|centered in Texas, New Mexico, Ok- 








Cabot Coming 
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lahoma, and Louisiana, and extend 
to Florida, Massachusetts, to Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada and as far as Elles- 
mere Port, near Liverpool, England. 
Cabot sales agents are located in 
all of the principal cities of the 
United States, and in all leading 
countries of the world. Headquarters 
are at 77 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Laboratories of the Research 
and Development Department are 
modern and well equipped. The Bos- 
ton Laboratories will soon be moved 
to Memorial Drive in Cambridge. 
They will occupy the building pur- 
chased from Warren Brothers as 
soon as remodelling is completed. 
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Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 


Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 


28 Carleton Street 


KI rkland 7-0194 
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LETTER PRESS 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Building Permits 

N March building permits valued 

at $229,000 were granted for 
new construction in Cambridge. 
There were three sizeable permits; 
$80,000 for a manufacturing build- 
ing at 155 Fawcett Street; $50,000 
for an addition to Avery & Saul Co. 
at 115 Rindge Avenue Extension; 
and $68,000 for a store addition for 
the Harvard Cooperative Society at 
38 Massachusetts Avenue. 


Club Close 
O near and yet so far. With the 
final meeting of the Membership 
Club set for May 12, it’s still “touch 
and go” to meet the goal they have 
set. Help them by suggesting a pros- 
pect. 

The bankers still continue in the 
lead. “Al”? Keeler, Vice President of 
the Harvard Trust Company, now 
has 142 points with “Dick” Smart, 
Vice President of the County Bank 
& Trust Company, close on his heels 
with 124 points. To date applications 
for 60 new members have been pre- 
sented. 

Members of the Membership Club 


in their conservation program now 
have called upon over 200 Chamber 
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members in the past three months. © 
Suggestions received from the mem- — 


bers called upon are being tabulated 
and action being taken. Those mem- 
bers who have indicated a willing- 
ness to accept committee service will 
receive a communication from the 
Chamber in May. 


Leaders in April were: 


Alfred M. Keeler 142 points 
C. Richard Smart 124 points © 
Samuel H. Zitter 55 points — 
William H. Coss 30 points 
Arthur G. MacKenzie 29 points 


Chairman MacKenzie is busily en- — 
gaged in preparations for the final — 


meeting of the Club to be held May 


12. Many Chamber members donate 


prizes or products made by their 
company. If you wish to do so, call 
the Chamber office, TR 6-4100. 


Sky For Sale 
HERE is a brisk turnover of 
astronomical real estate at the 
Museum of Science, Boston, where 
the Sky is for sale to help complete 
New England’s 


the Charles Hayden Foundation is 
matching star purchases dollar for 
dollar up to $150,000. 


In the first couple weeks of the | 
sale, $40,000 worth of sky has been | 
contributed. The Sun has been sold — 


new planetarium — 
under construction at Science Park. | 

Part of the attractiveness of the | 
sky sale is the bargain values ad- 
vertised with choice bits of the Uni- | 
verse selling at exactly half price. | 
The special offer is available because | 
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for $10,000 and planets, constella- 
tions, name stars, and such items as 
the Rainbow and the next bright 
comet to be discovered are going at 
varying prices, from $25.00 up. 
Popular with sky shoppers looking 
for lower priced items are the $1.00 
stars, or purchases of larger items 
through group gifts. All star con- 
tributors receive an astronomical 
quitclaim deed to their bit of heaven 
together with a star button. Names 
of donors with their stars are being 
placed on the huge campaign sky in 
the Museum lobby, and will later be 
: recorded permanently in the new 
planetarium building. 
| This last $150,000 will complete 
the $900,000 large planetarium al- 


Insurance Surveys 
and 





Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 


TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 








ready well underway at Science 
Park. Dollars for stars should be 
addressed to: The Sky, Science Park, 
Boston 14. 


New Member 

OUNDED in Cambridge by Alex- 

ander De Vito, The De Vito 
Funeral Home has twenty-five years 
of history and tradition. The busi- 
ness currently is operated by Mr. 
De Vito and two sons, Edward and 
Alfred. The partnership recently es- 
tablished an additional funeral home 
in Watertown, bordering Belmont 
and Cambridge. Its members enjoy 
an impressive number of civic, 
church, collegiate and fraternal as- 
sociations. 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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NEW MEMBERS 


HE following have become mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. This page has been 
set exactly like your Membership 


Roster. By clipping this page as it | 
appears, and inserting in your Ros- © 
ter, you will have an up-to-date list | 


of Chamber members. 














WA. Demars, 250 Hurley Street.....c...ccesmccuetsrss steed eer KI 7-8467 | 
Disposal Service | 
Wilfred A. Demars | 

Fuel Econ-o-Mizer, & Concord Lanie.........cscsccacsuesse/ececarenees ete antes aan UN 4-3630 | 
Fuel Conservation Services 
Philip Sherman | 

HU. Gillett, 15 Pelham Street............:.ccccsccesevsclecen ieee a TR. 6-1 1599) 
Welding Engineer | 

Robert Hall Clothes, 1241 Broadway, New York, New York 
Retail Chain 
A. Suyker | 

Hayes Oil Products:Co., 95 Bolton Street...............:-cs010sn eee TR 6-6044 © 
Fuel Oil—Burners 
Daniel J. Hayes 

Huston Chair Company, !20. Potter Street, ......:-..1:2.4:: sss ee UN 4-9240 | 
A. A. Anderson | 

Kelley Cigar Co., 569 Cambridge. Street....c.c.u::.sats se TR 6-9281 | 
Wholesale Tobacco | 
Francis R. Kelley, Jr. 

New England Printing Ink Co., 28 Carleton Streeteeccccccccccececececececsecececececcccee. UN 4-3880 | 
Manutacturer Printing Inks 
Michael J. Lynch | 

Power Piping Corporation,.46 First Street...c...0..0..::.+.:.4 0s KI 7-7700 | 
Contractors for Power Plant and Ind. Piping 
Harold E. McGregor si 

Royal Tire Company, 2079 Massachusetts Avenu@secccccccsscocscscsssersesesseeseseeseececeees KI F-19278 i 
Tire Sales—Retail and Wholesale : 
J. A. Raymond 

Alexander Smith, Inc., 63 Fawcett Street 


Rugs 
Thomas B. O'Connell 

Soda Fountains, Inc., 136 Broadway 
Soda Fountains and Equipment 
E. Stamm 


The Wright Company, Inc., 215 First Streetescccccccscccscccsssecceccossseeccccnes KI. 7-720G8 | 


Engravers 


William Frisch 


ste setesnieensavseatearee noel atta EL. 4-4235) | 


sessssesssssclistacetet es KI 7-32048 | 


Ee hhh 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 


\ 
! 
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| marriage 
| ahead of the first half of 1950. But 
jduring the last half of 1951 they 




















1952 


Marriage Licenses 
HE marriage license upswing 
which began in June, 1950, at 
the start of the Korean War, fell 
off sharply during the last half of 
1951, according to vital statistics 
released today by the Public Health 


| Service, Federal Security Agency. 


For the year as a whole, the 1,- 
621,159 licenses issued during 1951 
represented a 4 percent drop from 


_the 1,691,673 issued the year before. 


For the first six months of 1951, 
licenses ran 6. percent 


_slumped 12 percent below the last 
| half of 1950. 


‘Popular old 


CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 

Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 








wi Mastermixt - Horse Radish 
) MAYONNAISE | French Dressing 
ee JOHN E. CAIN 
3 Ty GO: 
— Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Just as the increase in marriage 
licenses during the last half of 1950 
was followed by a rise in the num- 
ber of births in 1951, the marriage 
license decline in 1951 may mean a 
moderate downswing in births in the 
later months of 1952. The 1951 total 
for births, over 3,800,000, may have 
set an all-time record. 

The decline continued in 1952. In 
Cambridge the number of marriage 
intentions filed in January, 1951 was 
132; for January, 1952 only 92 were 
filed. This was a decrease of 30.5. 
The average decline in cities of 100,- 
000 or more represented a decrease 
of 23.7. This was the lowest Janu- 
ary for the preceding 8 years. 





FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 


Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


DVmHAAM <= 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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New Members 
OR over fifty years the Cam- 


bridge Furniture Company has 
been one of the outstanding firms in 
this community. It is unique in its 
field for inasmuch as it not only 
eaters to custom built and regular 
furniture needs, it also has a con- 
tract division capable of handling 
any industrial or institutional re- 
quirements. 

They are direct mill agents for 
many of the leading rug manufac- 
turers in this country and are in a 
good position to cope with any rug 
or carpet problem, whether it be for 
home or industrial use which in- 
cludes the latest methods of wall to 
wall installation of broadlooms. 

A custom bedding department 
caters to special bedding problems 
with special emphasis on box 
springs, mattresses and custom 
headboards. Our contact member is 
Max Katz. 

* Ok OO 

Alexander Smith, Inc. was found- 
ed in 1845 by a young man of the 
Same name. Alexander Smith _ to- 
gether with a young mechanic by 
the name of Halcyon Skinner, per- 
fected a power driven loom for the 
weaving of Axminster carpet in 
1856. This invention was largely re- 
sponsible for the tremendous growth 
of the Company in the second half 
of the 19th century. 

In 1945 Alexander Smith pur- 
chased Sloane-Blabon Corporation, 
third largest producer of linoleum 
and other hard surface floor and 
wall coverings. A third unit, the 


Products Division, was formed last 
year to develop and market products 
and processes outside the floor cov- 
ering field. 

The company now operates in six 
plants and has _ sales offices and 
warehouses in principal cities 
throughout the country. Smith stock 
was made available to the general 
public in 1946. Our contact member 
is Thomas B. O’Connell. 

ae? tee es 

The Fuel Econ-o-mizer Corpora- 
tion holds the worldwide franchise 
for the sale and installation of the 
Fuel Econ-o-mizer System, a pat- 
ented program designed to reduce 
fuel oil waste through better com- 
bustion and lower heat-loss through 
the smoke stack. They have many 
dealers throughout the east who now 
are handling their products and, in 
addition, they have a retail sales 
outlet under the name of Eastern 
Fuel Econ-o-mizer Corp. 

The four principals connected with 
the organization are local men, 
Robert T. Johnson, President; Philip 
Sherman, Treasurer; Philip Kuper- 
berg, General Sales Manager; B. L. 
Goldberg, Service and Production 
Manager. 

ok K * Ke * 

Maytag-Gray, Inc., formerly of 
1104 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton, has recently purchased the 
property at 60-62 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, and has its offices, dis- 
play rooms, and warehouse consoli- 
dated in this new location. 

Mr. H. Stewart Gray, who resides 
in Watertown, is the _ president- 






11952 


treasurer of his firm. The company 
is wholesale distributor for Maytag 
washers, ironers, Dutch Oven gas 
ranges, and for Hallicrafters tele- 
vision and radio. 
Mr. Gray, our contact member, 
-has been in the appliance business 
_for over twenty-five years. 
Cambridge First 
| WO brothers, a doctor and an 
engineer, working at the Brusch 
‘Medical Center, Central Square, 
Cambridge, are receiving the plau- 
dits of the science world for their 
achievement in inventing a small, 
compact apparatus for clinical use 
as an artificial kidney. 
| Dr. John -R. Guarino and his 
brother, Louis J., recently reported 
a paper on the development of the 
apparatus, which measures 4 inches 
in diameter by 7 inches long. It can 
|be manufactured for as little as 
—$400-$500 in comparison to the 
bulky device, costing up to $18,000 
now in use in dozens of hospitals. 

Principal advantages of the Guar- 
ino brothers’ apparatus are _ its 
‘small size and simplicity of con- 
struction and operation, elimination 
of blood pumps, machinery and air 
traps, and elimination of problems 
of blood circulation, blood clotting, 
hemorrhage, blood viscosity, sterility 
and pyrogen reactions. 
This artificial kidney is small, 
safe and efficient, and can be used 
with little difficulty in small hos- 
pitals and clinics as a routine treat- 
ment, the inventors reported. 

The new artificial kidney was de- 
veloped and manufactured jointly by 
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the Brusch Medical Center and the 
Pan-Engineering Co., New York. 
The Cambridge laboratory was 
opened last November. 
$4,300,000 Approved 

HE State Department of Public 

Utilities has authorized the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company 
to borrow, as required, up to $4,- 
300,000. The money would be taken 
from its plant replacement reserves 
to finance improvements and expan- 
sion of its plant and properties. 

The Department of Public Utili- 
ties order states: “the department 
hereby approves and authorizes the 
Cambridge Electric Light Co. to bor- 
row as required from time to time 
from its plant replacement fund 
assets account not exceeding, to- 
gether with previous borrowings 
after partial payment from the note 
proceeds of $500,000 as provided 
herein, the aggregate amount of 
$4,300,000, to be used for the pur- 
pose of financing in part extension, 
additions and improvements to its 
plant and properties.” 

This approval assures Cambridge 
industry the best in power facilities. 


Budget Cut 
CEILING of $46 billion has 


been placed on fiscal 1953 mili- 
tary spending by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in an action closely 
paralleling recommendations of the 
National Chamber. 

D. A. Hulcy, president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, recommended to 
Congress last month that $5.5 bil- 
lion be trimmed from the military’s 
$51.2 billion spending plans for fiscal 
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1953. The ceiling placed on spending 
by the House had the effect of re- 
ducing it $5.2 billion. 

The House also cut $4.7 billion 
from the administration’s request 
for new money to be appropriated 
to the defense department for this 
and future years. 

The appropriation cut—separate 
from the ceiling—was one of a 
series of similar reductions made in 
three weeks of floor action on ap- 
propriation measures. The military 
cut and others added up to $6.3 bil- 
lion which would eventually be de- 
ducted from the nation’s tax bill. 

Nor is the House finished with its 
work. It must still consider two ap- 
propriation bills which have come 
out of committee and action by the 
committee on the administration’s 
whopping foreign aid bill lies ahead. 

The bills which have been acted 
upon finally now go to the Senate 
where lobbyists for government 
agencies will exert heavy pressure 
to have the funds restored. 

The National Chamber told execu- 
tives of member organizations and 
National Affairs Committee chair- 
men this week that ‘‘now is the time 
to urge your Senators to hold the 
line on the House cuts and to make 
all possible further cuts.” 

The Chamber pointed out that “it 
is worth remembering that the Sen- 
ate restoration of House budget cuts 
often comes on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and not in the Appropriations 
Committee. Your Senators—whether 
they are on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or not—help determine how 


many of your tax dollars the gov- 
ernment will spend,” the Chamber 
said. 

Restoration of many of the House 
cuts “is a definite possibility” unless 
the Senate is firmly convinced that 
the people back home demand econ- 
omy in government. House debate 
showed that Congressmen have been 
deluged with letters and calls from 
constituents demanding economy. 

When Hulcy asked Congress to re- 
duce the military budget by about 
10 per cent, the Chamber said that 
the military services themselves 
could withhold spending in that 
amount without reducing the level 
of national defense in any way. 

“Investigations by Congressional 
committees have indicated that in- 
efficient procurement practices by all 
services involve pure waste of $5 
billion or more, which could be 
avoided. Tightening up on excessive 
expenditures for operations and 
maintenance categories, for land ac- 
quisition and construction could save 
from half a billion to a billion dol- 
lars a year,’’ Hulcy told Congress. 

It is essential, the Chamber said, 
“that the services themselves con- 
tribute to the national economic se- 
curity for the indefinite period of 
‘cold war’ by making certain that 
each dollar spent buys a dollar’s 
worth of defense.” 


SAVE THIS DATE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


ANNUAL DINNER 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


ae ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
YSTEMATIC MONTHLY 

|) PAID-UP CERTIFICATES inca ACCOUNTS 

> With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 

} earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 

| accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 

I CURRENT RATE SB % PER ANNUM 














PAID QUARTERLY 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 
| Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
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Assets over $9,000,000 


In CAMBRIDGE, It’s Manufacturers of 


| EME Screw Machine Products 


| of Every Description 
NW ELECTRIC SUPPLY co. 
1|| q AND 


| Camera Eachange Cambridge Screw Co. 


63 Potter Street 
110-120 BROOKLINE ST. TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 














, HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
£ CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for, Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 












































When war ended in 1945, New England had 
2,659,000 kilowatts of electricity for public use. Rigt 
then, with the lifting of war-time restrictions, the 
business-managed electric companies launched 
a huge program of new construction. They 


te 
promised to add 1,500,000 kilowatts to New q 
England's supply of electric power — a 
by December 1952! Pe 


The fulfillment of that promise is now in sight — 
and for an even larger increase than originally 
By the end of this year New England will have at 


kee Ds its service a total of 4,377,000 kilowatts — up 1,718 


or 64.6% since 1945! | 
With the great “catching up” job accomplished, . | 


ost-wa r ro mise your electric companies are already deep in plans 
p p for the future. The development of more and r 
more electric power for New England homes, . 

commerce and industry is a continuing mission of 

tax-paying electric utilities of our six-state regio . 

\s 


~ 
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FIRST IN CAMBRIDGE 


Industrial Insulation | 

CAMBRIDGEPORT Hot and Cold Surfaces — | 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS — || 
CORPORATION | 

CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 
Savings Accts. Club Accts. Contractors . 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 212 Binney St., Cambridge ; 


TR owbridge 6-6510 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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40th Annual Meeting of the 
National Chamber As Reported to Our Directors 


by FRANK W. RANDALL 
President, NEGEA Corporation and 
National Councilor, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP, GOOD GOVERNMENT 


AND GOOD 


T IS a pleasure to submit the fol- 
lowing report of the 40th Annual 

Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States which I 
Was privileged to attend as the Na- 
tional Councillor of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The meeting was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 28-29-30 with 
the largest attendance in its history. 
About 3,000 registered delegates rep- 
resenting every state in the Union 
and some from other countries. 

As usual the program was on a 
high plane with an outstanding array 
of speakers. The whole meeting was 


BUSINESS 


built around the theme “Good Cit- 
izenship — Good Government and 
Good Business.” 

Before reporting on the high spots 
of the meeting itself, it may be ap- 
propriate to consider this Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of which the Cambridge Chamber is 
a component part. What it is, what 
it does, how it functions and what 
are its objectives. 

What the National Chamber Is 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is a national federa- 
tion—with an underlying member- 
ship of more than 1,300,000 business 
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men. The Chamber is made up of: 
3,200 Organization Members—lo- 

cal, state and regional chambers of 

commerce, and trade and industrial 
associations; and 

21,000 Business Members—firms, 
corporations and individual business 
men. 

What the Chamber Does 

The National Chamber works for 
good citizenship, good government 
and good business. 

It works to preserve and promote 
representative democracy. 

It works to preserve the right of 
the individual to earn a profit, to 
acquire and to hold property. 

The national Chamber works for 
the long-range good of America. 

How the Chamber Functions 

The National Chamber carries on 
its work by: 

1. Determining the views of business 
on national issues; 

2. Setting up a common program of 
business thought and action; and 

3. Showing the public where busi- 
hess stands, and why—and striv- 
ing to get the national lawmakers 
to put the policies of business into 
effect. 

The National Chamber’s Program 

of Work—1952-1953 

The National Chamber is devoting 
its wide resourees and directing the 
power of its organization to the 
achievement of these aims: 

1. Economic Understanding—Build a 
better public understanding of 
basic economic issues, and of the 
American profit and loss system. 

2. Government Economy—Create an 


effective demand for economy and 
efficiency in the Government. 


3. Federal Taxes—Help develop an 
equitable tax system which will | 


avoid excessive, unjust taxation. 


4. Social Legislation—Promote vol- 
untary welfare developments 
which foster initiative and self- 
reliance. Protect the individual 
against regimentation. 

5. Labor Relations—Establish a fair 
basis for labor-management rela- 
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tions with a minimum of govern- 


ment intervention in collective 


bargaining. 


6. Foreign Policy—Support foreign © 
policy which will protect Amer-_ 
ica’s security, independence and 


integrity—and safeguard the citi- 
zen’s home, individual rights and 
business. 


These six issues were voted by | 
business men as the most important | 


issues of the day. The Chamber 
therefore puts these issues ahead of 
everything else on its program. At 
the same time, the Chamber over- 


looks no opportunity to advance the 


views and constructive suggestions 
of business on all national problems. 

With this background of U. S. 
Chamber set-up and objectives we 
are now prepared to consider the 
Annual Meeting, when delegates 


from all member organizations meet | 


in Washington to discuss policies, 


to receive inspiration and to gather | 


information to take back to their 
local groups. 


Here the corporation president and | 
the cross-roads general store pro- |) 
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prietor sit side by side as equals and 
find a mutuality of interest. 

On the program for the 40th An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States we 
find the names of over 80 of our 
leading business and legislative lead- 
ers and over 50 formal addresses 
were delivered during the course of 
the meeting. 
_ The first general session convened 
in Constitution Hall on Monday 
morning with an overflow crowd. In- 
cluded in the audience were 2,000 
High School and College students 
who were the special guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

In accordance with tradition, the 
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opening feature was dramatic, pa- 
triotic, and spectacular. The United 
States Marine Corps Band was on 
the stage—and behind the band to 
blend their voices with the silvered 
trumpets were the Lawrie Singers, 
about 75 men and women in white 
and scarlet surplices. 

The music surged—in songs of 
peace and battle with finally the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Every one in the vast crowd must 
have got the feeling that here be- 
neath one roof was stability, in- 
tegrity and courage—the solid stuff 
on which America has thrived and 
on which it must depend. 

The keynote address was delivered 
by President D. A. Hulcy. Discussing 
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Albert OQ; Wileda President, and Frank W. Randall (right), National Coun-: 
cilor of the Cambridge Chamber of, Commerce, represent the Chamber at 
the 40th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


in Washington, D. C. 


the National Chamber program he 
said, “The National Chamber stands 
for a great many things—and it is 
against many things. But if I may 
put it very simply, I would say the 
National Chamber stands for the 
right of any American to invest in 
a peanut stand with a tin whistle— 
and the right to blow that stand up 
to factory size—and the whistle up 
to siren sizé; - _ 

' “The National Chamber is against 
any form of government obstruction 
to his operation so long as he obeys 


the common rules of decency. It is 
against taxing him sosheavily that 
he can’t. save up to expand, his pea- 
nut stand—and it is basically against 
taxing anyone so heavily he can’t 
save up enough to start a peanut 
stand. We are against penalizing 
diligence.” 

Mr. R. B. Perrault, President of 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
brought greetings from his organiza- 
tion and stated that Canadian-Amer- 
ican ties have never been closer. 

Speaking on National Security and 
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Foreign Policy, Felix Morley, Jour- a sound economy we consider our 
nalist and Commentator, stated that most important problem. There is 
the two weaknesses of communism no victory in the cold war today 
are its reliance on atheism and on which Stalin would rather see than 
regimentation, and that its doctrine the destruction of the American 
is most vulnerable on those two economy; and we who are connected 
points—while religious faith and a with this military problem, the de- 
belief in the capacity of men to  fense of Europe, consider the sound 
direct their own lives advantage- economy of the United States as our 
_ ously are the key-stones of our No. 1 asset.” 
| political system. Meetings then followed in rapid 
General Gruenther, Chief of Staff succession, with general sessions for 
at Supreme Headquarters Allied all delegates each morning and 
_ Powers Europe discussed the role of luncheon sessions for all on Monday 
| SHAPE in the Defense of the Free and Wednesday. On Tuesday noon 
| World. there were 8 parallel luncheon ses- 
| He discussed the organization set- sions with programs arranged to 
up in Europe, the plans and objec- present different phases of our 
tives. He said, ‘The maintenance of economy. 
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The Largest Department Store in Cambridge 


Choose from over 100,000 items, all under one roof. Whatever your needs, 
whether it may be in home furnishings, appliances or automotive; or perhaps in 
your family wearables, sporting goods or miscellaneous needs you will find it at 


Sears Cambridge store. We invite you to visit our store where you will be 


received by courteous sales people and in addition—enjoy Sears Savings. 


OPEN MONDAY and SEARS 1815 MASS. AVENUE 
THURSDAY NIGHTS CAMBRIDGE TR 64-4010 
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On Tuesday morning there were 
6 Division breakfasts at which time 
the delegates met with those from 
their own locality. 


On Wednesday morning there were 
2 parallel breakfast sessions. One 
for representatives of American 
Chambers of Commerce Abroad and 
for those interested in problems of 
foreign trade and investment. The 
other was sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Education. This session was 
attended by over 1,000 delegates. 

The usual Organization Night Din- 
ner took place on Monday evening 
and the Annual Dinner party on 
Wednesday evening. 

Special arrangements were made 
for the entertainment of the ladies, 
including a special luncheon session 
and a reception and tea at the White 
House. 


On Tuesday evening all New Eng- 
landers gathered at the Mayflower 
Hotel for a traditional reception in 
honor of our New England Senators 
and Congressmen. This reception is 
sponsored by the New England Coun- 
cil and the New England Association 
of Commercial Executives. Over 275 
people attended. 


During the course of the full 
schedule a great many important 
subjects were discussed by men of 
prominence and ability in their field. 
Time will not permit a resume of all. 


Reference should be made to an 
outstanding address by Senator 
Homer Ferguson of Michigan who 
discussed the subject, “The Issues 
We Face” and to the address by J. 


Bracken Lee, Governor of Utah, who 
discussed, “Voluntary Leadership’s 
Role in Decentralizinge Government.” 

One of the most important sessions 
of the Annual Meeting is the Policy 
Luncheon. This was held in the Ter- 
race Banquet Room of the Shoreham 
Hotel on Wednesday, April 30th. 

The meeting. was attended by an 
overflow crowd and resulted in one 
of the most detailed discussions of 
Chamber pohecies in recent years— 
evidence of the growing interest in 
what the Chamber stands for and 
what it is doing about it. 

As all Chamber policy declarations 
expire three years after adoption, 
unless revised or reaffirmed by mem- 
bership action, much of the work of 
this session had to do with the re- 
vising or reaffirmation of present 
policies. Certain new policies were 
adopted that are worthy of note, as 
follows: 

Seizure of Industry 


Delegates adopted a policy dec- 
laration which said the “President’s 
seizure of the steel industry violates 
fundamental Constitutional guaran- 
tees designed to protect every cit- 
izen’s rights to private ownership of 
property.” 

The declaration, unanimously 
adopted said, “not to challenge this 
action is to condone assumption by 
the Executive Branch of Government 
of powers which can nullify the 
American concept of due process of 
law. 


“To seek justification for such an 
act in a vague theory of inherent 
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Executive power is to foster a com- 
promise of principles that long have 
stood as the foundation of American 
justice and liberty.” 

Union Shop, WSB Handling of 
Non-Economic Disputes Opposed 
The Chamber declared that the 

Wage Stabilization Board should 
handle no disputes over non-economic 
issues and asserted that federal and 
state governments should take steps 
to prevent any type of compulsory 
unionism. 

Both declarations were voted by 
the Chamber’s membership. The pol- 
icy on the WSB is a revision of a 
previous statement, while the policy 
on compulsory unionism is a re- 
affirmation of an expiring policy. 

The Chamber said the WSB should 
have authority to give “final and 
binding” interpretations on existing 
wage policies but should be allowed 
only to recommend changes in exist- 
ing policies to the administrator of 
the wage program. Any change in 
policy, the Chamber said, should be 
general in application and not con- 
fined to particular parties or cases. 

Requests to exceed the general 
wage ceiling or formula should be 
“summarily rejected” by the WSB, 
the Chamber said, unless evidence is 
shown that would bring the case 
within a recognized exception prev- 
iously provided by the board. 

The Chamber said any wage stab- 
ilization policy should make no refer- 
ence to escalator clauses, improve- 
ment factors, or other deferred wage 
increases, but should deal with such 


items as pensions, profit-sharing or) 
general bonus plans or other em- 


ployee benefit plans. 


“Compulsory unionism interferes 
with the free and uncoerced choice) 


of employes with respect to self- 


organization and collective bargain- | 
ing,” said the Chamber. “Employes 


should be free to join or not to join 
a labor organization.” 

The Chamber added that a labor 
union should recruit and hold mem- 


bers on its merits. A worker and 
his family must be protected from) 


threats, violence and any other in- 


terference with the exercise of this 


right. 


Board Votes Referendum on U.M.T. 

The Chamber’s Board of Directors 
approved a referendum on the es- 
tablishment of a permanent sys- 
tem of universal military training 
to meet the long-range manpower 
needs of the armed forces. 

A new policy declaration estab- 


voring voluntary recruitment and 
selective service as the best methods 
of filling the immediate manpower 
requirements of the services. _ 
The new policy also favors. the 
development and maintenance of a 
revitalized reserve program and con- 
tinued reliance upon the Reserve 


May 


| 


| 
| 








| 


f 


a 
} 
| 


lishes the Chamber’s position as fa-_ 


. 
i 


| 


Officer Training Corps for junior of-— 


ficers. 


In referring the U.M.T. question 


to referendum, the Board of Di- 
rectors agreed that the alternative to 


be laid before the membership is 
indefinite reliance upon _ selective 
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service as the major device to sup- 
plement routine military manpower 
procurement programs. 

Caution on Treaties 

The Chamber urged that no treaty 
or executive agreement which alters 
or abridges the Constitution should 
become effective unless it is adopted 
and ratified as a Constitutional 
amendment. 

A new policy declaration adopted 
also said that no treaty or agree- 
ment which changes or abridges 
rights under the Constitutional or 
federal or state laws should become 
effective unless Congress so provides. 

The 40th Annual Meeting came to 
a close on Wednesday evening with 
the Annual Dinner which now re- 
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quires the use of both the Statler 
and the Mayflower Ballrooms to ac- 
commodate the crowd. 

On this occasion the President- 
Elect, Mr. Lawrence F. Lee, Presi- 
dent of Peninsular Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, became the 
25th President of the Chamber. 

In his acceptance address Presi- 
dent Lee said, 

“Our program will be constructive 
because it is based upon the Chamber 
policies which you have adopted. 
Those policies are grounded upon 
principles of the American way—of 
personal initiative and equality be- 
fore the law. The soundness of these 
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principles has long been demon- 
strated. They are principles to which 
all Americans, regardless of political 
-affiliation, may subscribe. 

-“Our program will be militant be- 
cause this National. Chamber, its fed- 
erated organizations, and individual 
members, will fight for those policies 
and: ‘principles on a non-partisan 
basis throughout the s2uney and 
‘breadth of this land. 

“T emphasize that our program 
transcends all partisan politics or 
personalities. It affirms our belief 
that the strength of America rests 
on the dignity of the individual citi- 
zen and his right to make his own 
decisions. 

“We must return to the American 
way of government by law and 
abandon the philosophy of govern- 
ment by men.” 


Here’s How 

N last month’s issue of “The Mag- 

azine of Cambridge” portions of 
“How Did It Happen” were reprinted 
from issues of “On the Surface”, 
the monthly publication of The Mur- 
ray Printing Company. Reprinted be- 
low from-the April issue is that por- 
tion which refers to the growth of 
Kendall Square. 

“During those war years we re- 
call that we conceived the idea of a 
map of Kendall Square and its en- 
virons, to make our new location 
clear to prospective customers. This 
map clearly showed all the streets 
of the area, with main arteries con- 
necting Boston and. adjoining cities 
with Cambridge, all focalizing in 
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Kendall Square, with a conspicuous 
slogan: “All roads lead to Kendall 
Square.” We had an artist work on 
this drawing for several weeks, and 
the poor man had the scare of his 
lifetime. On the map we listed all 
the large business concerns of the 
neighborhood, together with Tech- — 
nology, indicating them by numbers, 
with a numbered directory printed 
on the map. One afternoon an astute 
police officer found our man making 
sketches in front of Blake & Knowles 
plant, where war work was going 
on, and promptly hurried him off to 
the station house. We were able to 
have him released by telephone 
statements vouching that the man 
had no ulterior motives by doing a 
little pencil work at that particular 
spot, but twice after that the per- 
formance was repeated, and it was 
only with the utmost persuasion that 
we could make. the, artist, | gomplete 
his work. ‘4 

We made use of this map over a 
long period, both for ourselves and 
many of our customers.-When the 
Manufacturers National Bank put 
up their building adjoining our prop- 
erty they used the map in announc- 
ing their opening. In fact our claim 
that “All Roads Lead to Kendall 
Square” was accepted as a truism, 
and the nea surely gave evidence 
of our claim.” 


SAVE THIS DATE 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


ANNUAL DINNER 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR 
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New Directories 
HE following new directories 1951-52 Lansing, Michigan 


have been added to the H. A. 1951-52 Long Beach, California 
Manning directory library which is 1952 Mobile, Alabama 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 1952 New Haven, Connecticut 


ber of Commerce for your use: 1952 Troy, New York 
1952 Chattanooga, Tennessee 1952 Greater Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
1951-52 Frankfort, Kentucky sylvania 
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Cambridge Safety Patrol members and escorts shown on steps of City Fall 


just prior to leaving for Washington. 


100 Good Ambassadors 
RECENT editorial in the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle-Sun described 

the 100 School Safety Patrol Mem- 

bers who were fortunate to represent 

Cambridge at the parade of the 

Safety Patrols in Washington on 

May 10th as “100 Good Ambassa- 

dors” 

To those who contributed to the 
nearly $6,100 that financed this 
project, the Cambridge Safety Patrol 
Committee through its Chairman 
Dana N. Squires, says “Thank Your: 
and assures you that your poner 
tion has been appreciated and well 


spent in helping to celebrate 25 
years of continuous service to the 
school children of Cambridge. 

27,068 youngsters representing 
Safety Patrols in practically all of 
the states east of the Mississippi 
River also Kansas and Iowa, paraded 
in Washington, D. C. for nearly four 
hours. 

The Cambridge Group—the only 
one from Massachusetts—was in the 
First Division following the States 
of Kansas, Alabama, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Florida and Michigan. 

To further quote the Chronicle- 
Sun—“Everyone in Cambridge has a 





| 
| 
| 
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right to be proud of the way these 
young ambassadors from our city 
conducted themselves when away 
‘from home. They were punctual and 
‘polite, they avoided littering the 
‘busses and trains in which they rode, 
and they were so well behaved in 
‘their Washington Hotel that the 
| management said that they were one 
‘of the most orderly groups that had 
‘ever stayed there. 

| Seventy of the one hundred boys 
were sponsored by gifts of $55 each 
‘or multiples thereof. Many groups 
| participated: Members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Veterans organiza- 
tions, business groups, service clubs, 
fraternal organizations, City em- 
_ployees and their groups, companys 
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and individuals, to name them all in- 
dividually would be an impossible 
task. 

Again to each and everyone may 
we again say a sincere “Thank 


You! 
S 


Robnett Appointed 

ROFESSOR Ronald H. Robnett 

has been appointed Associate 
Dean of the School of Industrial 
Management at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which opens 
next autumn. Professor Robnett has 
been with the Institute since 1934, 
and served as a Director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce 1942- 
1944, 
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Meet New Members 
HE Royal Tire Company, located 
at 2079 Mass. Ave., at Porter 
Square, has been in the same loca- 
tion for 18 years. 

This aggressive tire concern deals 
at close-hand with the public safety. 
The Company has the serious re- 
sponsibility of handling all the City 
of Cambridge tire problems. This is 
one of the largest and most modern 
re-treading plants in New England 
and they are factory distributors for 
both the B. F. Goodrich Company 
and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Mr. Harry Raymond, Pres., and Mr. 
Hugh I. Cheyne, Commercial Sales 
Mgr. are popular Cambridge per- 
sonalities. Our contact member is 
J. A. Raymond. 

k * * * 

The High Voltage Engineering 
Corporation, incorporated and 
started business in Cambridge De- 
cember 19, 1946. The company man- 
ufactures Van de Graaff electrostatic 
generators for use in medical, sci- 
entific and educational fields. They 
also are used in manufacturing and 
in the food and drug industry. This 


is a unique process of utilizing 
x-rays and cathode rays in a very 
compact machine for cancer therapy, 
nuclear energy sources, inspection 
of heavy metals and sterilization of 
food and drugs. 

The Company now employs 130 
people and owns its building con- 
taining 40,000 square feet. Our con- 
tact member is John M. McCarthy. 

6 *K * * 

Ionics, Incorporated was founded 
to do consulting, research and proc- 
ess development for the chemical 
process industries, particularly in the 
application of ion exchange and ion 
transfer membranes. Long-range 
problems have been solved for sev- 
eral government agencies and large — 
industrial firms, and the new syn- 
thetic membranes and equipment for 
their use have been developed from 
the earliest stages. A method for the 
low-cost desalting of sea water, 
based on the use of electrical energy 
in conjunction with the new mem- 
branes, has been announced and 
demonstrated recently. The company 
has a continuing program of re- 
search on membranes and membrane 
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uses and important processes are 
under development. Our _ contact 
member is William E. Katz. 
Boland Buys 

R. Frank A. K. Boland, owner 

of the Hotel Commander, has 
acquired the popular and _ oldest 
weekly in the hotel world, “The 
Hotel Gazette.” Mr. Boland, former 
General Counsel to the American 
Hotel Association, has become Presi- 
dent and publisher. The new Execu- 
tive Director is Edward M. Martin, 
editor of the Cambridge Edition of 
the Boston American. 

“Wrank” who was always a booster 
for Cambridge, has opened the office 
for this national magazine with this 
announcement in the April 19, 1952 
issue: “Recognizing the continuously 
increasing need for a New England 
Branch Office of THE HOTEL 
GAZETTE, oldest “National News 
Weekly of the Hotel, Club, Restaur- 
ant and Catering Industry” in the 
World, it is with pardonable pride 
that Frank A. K. Boland, President 
and Publisher, announces the open- 
ing of a New England Office, located 
at 16 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts, a New England City 
of Industry, Education, Literature 
and History. 

In keeping with his recently pub- 
lished promise to direct THE 
HOTEL GAZETTE toward continu- 
ous improvement to better serve its 
circulation and advertisers, the new 
Garden Street Branch Office, in the 
heart of Harvard Square, in the 
shade of Harvard and Radcliffe Col- 
leges, has been officially opened. 

President Boland, and members of 
the staff of THE HOTEL GAZETTE 
take this opportunity to extend a 
cordial invitation to all to visit the 
new Branch Office when they are in 
the vicinity just as they have been 
visiting and will continue to visit 
THE HOTEL GAZETTE’S Main 
Office at 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Not Members 

T has come to our attention that 

members have received letters in 
May from the Crimson Camera Ex- 
change, stating they are members of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. They ceased to be members 
as of April 30. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The April 30, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and- 
Industries, covering the period from mid-March to mid-April, 1952, gives 
the following information, which should be projected on your Cost of Liv- 
ing Chart. If you need a chart, call or write the Chamber. 


For the third consecutive month the “Retail Price Index of Specific 
Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities” has shown a down- 
ward movement. The monthly change, however, from March, 1952 to April, 
1952 was only 1/10 of an index point or less than 0.1% in comparison to 
the drop of 1.2% from mid-January to mid-February. The food index fell 
off 0.2% currently as compared with a 2.7% decline from January to 
February. The combined index for April, 1952 was 1.5% under that of 
January, 1952 but stood at 2.4% over that of one year ago and 9.1% over 
June of 1950—the start of the Korean war. 


FOOD: The food index declined 0.2% as average meat prices fell off 
1.7%. All items showed lower trends except lamb where lamb legs were 
found to have advanced 3.7% and chops 6.4%. Fish declined 11.1%; dairy 
products 2.0% due to a %e drop in milk and a 3.5% decline in butter 
prices. Canned fruits and vegetables declined 1.6%; coffee 1.2% and fats 
and oils 3.7%. The previous downward trend in egg prices was checked by 
a Loe rise Che this item and fresh fruits and vegetables showed a seasonal ~ 
rise of 6.8%. ; 


CLOTHING: This section actually showed a less than 0.1% drop due 
to minor. price adjustments in men’s shirts, shorts and women’s house- 
dresses, slips and hose. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.2%. 
FUEL & LIGHT: No change was noted in this section. 


SUNDRIES: The very minor downward adjustment in this section was 
a combination of lower prices for soaps, powders and cleaners, and higher 
prices in the personal care section such as men’s hair cuts. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


Mar. 1952 

Jan.1941 Apr.1951 Mar.1952 Apr.1952 Apr. 1952 
Radda. sees 86.2 200.5 206.2 206.2 0.2* 
Glothing iextssksicat.sas: 101.1 190.6 192.6 192.5 0.1 
Sits See 107.7 123.9 128.9 125.08 0.2 
Fuel & Light .......... 112.8 178.4 179.4 179.4 2. 0.0. 
Sundries seal is 107.2 149.6 152.3 152.5 0.1 
Gombiretixt hehe. 98.9 170.1 174.3 174.2 0.1* 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR—1935-1939=$1. 
April, 1952=$.5741 39=$1.00 


*Indicates Decrease 
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CLUB HAS PHOTO FINISH 








Chamber’s 1952 Membership Club taken in Directors’ room at final meeting 


this month. Seated from left to right—Alfred M. Keeler, Chairman Arthur 
_G. MacKenzie, Chamber President Albert O. Wilson, Executive Secretary 
Frank H. Townsend, Samuel H. Zitter and E. Wallace Pyne. Standing left 





_ to right 


Albert L. Hawkes, Clifford G. Stedman, William H. Coss, Benjamin 


_P. Wild, John F. Couming, Richard O. Fischer, Richard C. Finn, C. Richard 
Smart, John H. Dyer, Theodore Dearborn, Jr. and A. Warren Hanson. 


HE final meeting of the 1952 

Membership Club was a real 
“photo finish.” The ambitious goal of 
75 new members and 300 personal 
contacts with 300 present Chamber 
members seemed an impossibility a 
month ago. The final total was 72 
new members and 290 personal con- 
tacts, but several club members have 


promises of memberships’ which 
should bring the Club over quota by 
the end of this month. Membership 
in the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce now totals 1156. 

The fifth and final meeting of this 
year’s Membership Club was a fes- 
tive occasion. In fact, the members 
declared it “the best ever.” This was 
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due primarily to the generosity of 
Chamber members, who wished to 
see that these hard-working volun- 
teers were rewarded for their ef- 
forts. Member companies thanked by 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce and the club members for 
their thoughtfulness are: Lever 
Brothers Company; New England 
Confectionery Company; Seven Up 
Bottling Co. of Boston; University 
Theatre, Inc.; Daggett Chocolate 
Company; James O. Welch Co.; 
Squirrel Brand Co.; Brigham’s, Inc.; 
John E. Cain Co.; The Carter’s Ink 
Co.; Smith House, Inc.; Fresh Pond 
Open Air Theatre; Kraft Foods 
Company; Deran Confectionery Co., 
Inc.; Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company; Flash Chemical Company; 
EK. R. Squibb & Sons; F. B. Hubley 
& Co., Inc.; Better Homes Club Plan, 
Inc.; Harvard Cooperative Society; 
Brown Durrell Co.; Johnson-Appleby 
Co.; Edwin R. Sage, Inc.; Harold A. 
Ryan, Inc:;*J. H.2° Corcoran? & -Co., 
Inc.; Norton Beverage Company; T: 
J. Hartnett Beverage Co., Inc.; Bos- 
ton Athletic Shoe Co.; Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; Polaroid Corporation; 
Nor’East Nauticals, Inc.; The House 
of Byer, Inc.; MacKenzie Motor 
Sales, Inc.; Cambridge Electric Light 
Company; Cutter, Wood & Sander- 
son Co.; Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., and Frank Cardullo of 
Wursthaus, Inc. and Cardullo’s. 

The cash prizes of $50.00 each 
were won by Alfred M. Keeler, Vice 
President of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany and C. Richard Smart, Vice 
President of the County Bank and 


Trust Company. Samuel H. Zitter, 
Treasurer, Platt Contracting Go, 
Inc., won the $25.00 award. Each 
member received a Morocco leather 
wallet, personally inscribed, and with 
the 1952 membership award in- 
scribed in gold lettering. 

The 26 new members brought in 
by “Al” Keeler brings his five-year 
total to 1830 members. To show how 
close the race was this year, “Dick” 
Smart had to his credit 18 new mem- 
bers. 

President Wilson, after expressing 
the appreciation of the Chamber to 
club members, presented Chairman 
Arthur G. MacKenzie with a beauti- 
ful RCA Victor FM & AM radio. 
President Wilson said, “the work of 
the Membership Club is responsible 
in a large measure for the success 
of our great Chamber of Commerce. 
Not only does it bring in new mem- 
bers to replace those who leave the 
Chamber for some unavoidable rea- 
son, but it creates good will with our 
present members by personally con- 
tacting them to get ideas to better 
the Chamber and the City of Cam- 
bridge, which it serves. The spirit of 
cooperation and friendliness in the 
club is an example of the feeling 
which abounds in the Chamber and 
in the city. It will be a better world : 
when this same spirit exists else-. 
where.” 

Club members unanimously passed 
a motion that, “the incoming Presi- 
dent of the Chamber be requested 
to appoint Arthur MacKenzie Chair- 
man of the 1952-1953 Membership 
Club.” 
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They Made It 


T 10:30 on the morning of the 

Directors’ Meeting (May 19), 
“Jack” Couming, Manager of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and a member of the Chamber’s 
Membership Club, came dashing into 
the Chamber office with a two-mem- 
ber application and a check from 
Dormitzer Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. At 11:00 o’clock ‘‘Ben”’ 
Wild, a Director, and a member of 
the Membership Club, called to see 
if quota had been reached. When 
informed that the total was 74 with 
one more to go, “Ben” said, “T’ll get 
it by 12:00 o’clock.” At 11:55 a.m. 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


he got a check and a signed applica- 
tion for membership from the La- 
fayette Sq. Shell Station. Chairman 
MacKenzie was able to report to 
the Directors at the noon meeting— 
“They made it.” 

Fifteen of the eighteen starters 
in the club gathered the necessary 
22 points each to qualify for the 
final meeting. Final results were— 
Top six—Alfred M. Keeler, 172 
points; C. Richard Smart, 136 points; 
Samuel H. Zitter, 72 points; John F. 
Couming, 46 points; “William H. 
Coss, 87 points; E. Wallace Pyne, 37 
points. 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 
Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 


TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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O’Brien, Lee, Lindstrom 

ENATORS Daniel F. O’Brien and 

Richard H. Lee, and Representa- 
tive Francis W. Lindstrom were 
your Cambridge legislators who 
voted against the administration- 
backed proposal for a graduated in- 
come tax. Once more Chamber mem- 
ber Senator O’Brien has shown that 
business men make good statesmen, 
by refusing to follow party lines 
when the best interests of the Com- 
monwealth are involved. 

There is little need to review the 
ill effects such a tax would have on 
both business and the wage earner. 
This vote means that the proponents 
of the graduated income tax amend- 
ment now will have to start all over 
again next year if they want to 
place the issue on the ballot by 1956. 

Once again it should be empha- 
sized that business men must watch 
legislation and express their views 
to their legislators. From now until 
prorogation is a critical period. 

Legislators receive plenty of 
criticism whether warranted or un- 
warranted. Why not send a letter of 
appreciation to your legislators if 
pleased with their vote? 


Luncheon Meetings 

HE monthly luncheon meetings 

of the Chamber were well at- 
tended this year. The final meeting, 
held at the Museum of Science, with 
an attendance of 264, was the best 
of the 1951-1952 season. This type of 
meeting may give next year’s Speak- 
ers’ Committee some ideas for the 
programs which will begin in No- 
vember. 

The Annual Dinner has been set 
for Tuesday, October 14, at 6:30 
p.m. Suggestions will be welcomed 
by the Annual Dinner Committee. If 
you have any ideas on speakers or a 
theme for the program let the Cham- 
ber office know so that the informa- 
tion may be relayed to the Annual 
Dinner Committee. 


Rotary Elects 
RTHUR C. HYDREN, Treas- 


urer, Commonwealth Laundry 


Company, has been elected President 
of the Rotary Club of Cambridge. 
Frederick H. Nickels, Treasurer, The 
Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company, has 
been elected Vice President, and 
Robert F. Nutting, Treasurer, Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank, has been 
elected Treasurer. 

The new directors elected for three 
years were: Richard K. de |’Etoile, 
Edwin R. Sage, and Albert O. Wil- 
SON yr. 


—— 


These officers and directors take © 
office July 1, 1952. All are members | 


of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


HE following have become mem-_ By clipping this page as it appears, 

bers of the Cambridge Chamber and inserting it in your Roster, you 
of Commerce. This page has been set will have an up-to-date list of Cham- 
exactly like your Membership Roster. ber members. 


ambrodeawiig. C0...) 20 Potter Streets iccicsisssdeocsaecet oc sossincvsdouesseclscesosubis TR 6-4082 
Wood Heel Covers : 
L. S. Gamm 


BR EUR Dotan WC a. 02 OT OSU WAY’. 5..0....00c ec -asesesscnes Gvestitons ils dusdebendmesdecsateaacsve TR 6-5100 
Industrial Fire Equipment 
Harold DeVeer 

Wm. G. Fitzsimmons, Inc., 2223 Massachusetts AVe@nue......ccccccccccsscereseececeeeees ist TAyed 0 
Laundry Supplies 
William Fitzsimmons 


Danheremsrining0.-230 Mains Street cc. ccccdcocceedoccossioee a osntccsonteihe orn Wee eek KI. 7-3870 
Builders 
Arthur T. Monahon, Jr. 

High Voltage Engineering Corp., 7 OEE ROA s..M een aoe Botan ek UN 4-9400 


Manufacturer X-Ray Equipment 
John M. McCarthy 


femice MInCOEpOrated,. 152 Sixth: Streettiscciscssscsevccocessbessnedssetossoss sasvesibuveceesecteocteys UN 4-3500 
Research and Development 
William E. Katz 

RTPA OSA 2G AIT OTTO OT. .y. say scnoorcstadtatesoesadons puseasesieetaccso¢h raps eddie vtebeagnancdhts EL 4-5226 
Plumbing 

Eany-cormell Comb Co., Inc., 125 Harvard Street... ccusscrcccsscccsaesccssosssececestes KI 7-3205 


Aluminum Combs 
L. A. Abramson 

Eenmievecompany, 920 Cambridge Street........iccdscsoiaprcsscguetsteecsenonnrtudapscesnese TR 6-903 1 
New and Used Handling Equipment 
Gerald M. Golden 

Seiewerernture..Go,., 1027 Cambridge. Street .cc....c.ccsscsseaseeesonconecssneobonsenscnens KI 7-1646 
Furniture and Appliances 
Joseph M. Pacheco 






ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 








eee. 





Left to right—Albert O. Wilson, President of the Chamber, and George A. 
McLaughlin, Clerk of the Chamber, look on as Karl Adams, Jr., Treasurer 
of Smith House, Inc., signs an extension of the renewed lease between the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and Smith House, Inc. 


Members will recall reading in the January, 1951 issue of “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge” that Smith House, Inc., had renewed the Chamber 
lease until 1956 at no increase in rent over the original figure set in 1940. 


The extension of the lease which Karl Adams, Jr. is signing in the picture 
further extends the lease to December of 1960. 


President Wilson stated, “Once again Smith House, Inc. has shown a 
fine example of the cooperation given the Chamber of Commerce by ex- 
tending our lease until December, 1960 on the same rental we paid back 
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in 1940. This lease extension assures our members the opportunity of en- 
joying the beautiful quarters on the waterfront for at least eight more 


years.” 


William M. Ginsburg is chairman of the House Committee, which rec- 


ommended the further extension. 


Balloon Returns 

N interesting letter and pieces 

of a rubber balloon were re- 
ceived at the Chamber office from 
Mayor DeGuglielmo. This letter and 
balloon pieces were sent to him from 
Jacques Cherigie of La Chapelle 
d’Armentieres, Nord, France. 

In the letter Jacques Cherigie said, 
“T have found, during Easter holy- 
day, near my father’s factory, placed 
at ’"La Chapelle, d’Amentieres, near 
Lille, in North of French’, a gaz bal- 
loon. The sign of this balloon was 


FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 


Fork Lift Trucks 

2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 

10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 
5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


H 
Y 
Ss 
if 
E 
R 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 





almost unreadable. Then I am send- 
ing the mark in order that you do it 
a society or an organization of your 
town. I hope this action will please 
you. Excuse the delay of my letter, 
because I had sent the pieces of 
the balloon to Cambridge in England. 
Sir, the Lord Mayor of Cambridge, 
England, was returning it to me.” 

The pieces of the balloon, together 
with the original letter, have been 
sent to Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the manufacturer. 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-2140 
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Interior of new Porter Square Branch of Harvard Trust Company shows 
counter service. On the inside cover of this issue is a picture of the exterior 
showing the “drive-in” service. Conveniently located on Massachusetts 
Avenue between the Commonwealth Lock and the Sears, Roebuck parking 
area, it is the first “drive-in” bank with a night depository in Cambridge. 
During regular banking hours you can ¢ash checks, make deposits, or pick 
up payrolls without leaving your car. Reet of the office is Herbert M. 
Allen, an assistant treasurer of the Haivard Trust Company. He has been 
associated with the bank for many years, ; 





In CAMBRIDGE, -It’s Manufacturers of 


E ME ~ Screw Machine Products 


of Every Description 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
AND 


Camera Exchange Cambridge Screw Co. 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST 63 Potter 
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Dr. Killian Acts 
R. James R. Killian, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, issued the fol- 
lowing letter to all students at the 
Institute: 

“T am sure you are all aware that 
recent events arising out of student 
‘riots’ have placed the Institute in 
an untenable position with its neigh- 
bors, the City of Cambridge, and the 
public at large, and have resulted in 
an unhappy involvement of a mem- 


ber of the Institute staff. I am equal- 


ly sure that the student body will 
wish to join with all responsible 
groups on the campus, including Stu- 


dent Government, in a determined 


effort to prevent any further diffi- 
culties. 

“After consultation with Mr. Hor- 
ace S. Ford, Chairman of the Cor- 
poration Committee on Student Ac- 
tivity, Mr. E. Francis Bowditch, 
Dean of Students, Mr. Marion C. 
Manderson, President of the Insti- 
tute Committee, together with other 
representatives of student govern- 
ment, I have decided to reinvoke, 
effective this date forward, the fol- 
lowing regulations in effect at the 
Institute several years ago: 

“Tn consideration of the welfare 
of the students and the rights and 
convenience of the public, any stu- 
dent or group of students participat- 
ing in unauthorized demonstrations 


or parades of any character off the 
Institute grounds shall render them- 
selves liable to expulsion. 

“Henceforth the presence of a stu- 
dent at an unauthorized demonstra- 
tion will be considered prima facie 
evidence of guilt. | 

“These regulations are to continue 
in effect pending a careful study of 
this and related problems which I 
have asked be undertaken by the In- 
stitute Committee, representing your 
Student Government. 

“T have also requested Dean Bow- 
ditch to invite representatives of the 
City of Cambridge, including the 
Chief of Police and the Chief of the 
Fire Department, to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the Administration 
and Student Government to discuss 
ways and means of improving coop- 
eration in handling affairs involving 
M. I. T. students. 

“As you all know, I have enduring 
faith in student government, in the 
tradition of student independence at 
the Institute, and in democratic pro- 
cedures. I have confidence that the 
student body, working with other 
agencies in the M. I. T. community, 
ean insure cordial relations with our 
neighbors. 

“T call on the cooperation of all 
in planning procedures which will be 
of maximum benefit to the M. I. T. 
community in the years ahead.” 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


KI 7-0010 
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Elected 
T the May meeting of the Board 


of Directors of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce the following 
were elected as the Committee to 
Nominate Directors: A. Oram Ful- 
ton, Chairman of the Board, Wheel- 
ock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc.; John P. 
Lyons, Publicity Director, Corco- 
ran’s; Elmer A. Noden, Sales Man- 
ager, F. S. Payne Co.; Robert H. W. 
Welch, Jr., Vice President, James O. 
Welch Co.; and Samuel D. Wonders, 
President, The Carter’s Ink Co. 


Continental Purchased 
AMBRIDGE’S Hotel Continental, 


one of New England’s leading 
hostelries, has been purchased from 
the Sheraton Corp. of America by a 
group headed by Chauncey Depew 
Steele, Jr., who assumes the position 
of president of the new corporation 
and continues his duties as General 
Manager. 

The reported sale price was a mil- 
lion and fifty thousand dollars. The 
deal also includes the purchase of 
the Continental Apartments and the 
Continental Manor on Chauncey St. 

Other officers and directors of the 
group include: Attorney Thaddeus 
R. Beal, Secretary and Clerk; Robert 
B. Snow of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, Treasurer; C. Comstock Clay- 
ton, E. Blair Hawley, Arthur Lee 
and Calvin Clayton. 

Mr. Steele is well known in hotel 
circles. A Navy veteran of World 
War II, he is director-at-large of the 
New England Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, holding the title of number one 


ranking player of the Association 
for three years. He also was Na- 
tional Ranking Player for three 
years. During his college days, he 
was known as a star baseball and 
basketball player at Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. He is married to the 
former Marian Williams, nationally 
known artist and portrait painter. 
They have two children, Chauncey, 
the 3rd, 8, and Pamela, 5. 

Mr. Steele, who has been General 
Manager of the hotel for the past 
11 years announces, “The Hotel 
Continental has always been operat- 
ed as a Community Hotel. We intend 
to continue with our present high 
standards.” 


Business Census Available 

HE Bureau of the Census has 

issued recently an extensive an- 
alysis of retail business in Massa- 
chusetts. The thirty-six page booklet 
reports on the number of firms, 
sales, payroll, number of employees, 
etc., broken down into a large num- 
ber of kinds of business. All cities 
and towns with more than two hun- 
dred retail outlets are separately 
tabulated. 

Although the report is based upon 
data of 1948, it will still be quite 
useful to retailers and others inter- 
ested in Cambridge business. Copies 
of the report are available at the 
Chamber office or may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The bulle- 
tin is No. 1-4-20, and the price is 
twenty cents. 
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Benefits 

R. James T. Phelan, Manager 

of the Cambridge Office of the 
Social Security Administration, 2 
| Trowbridge Street, advises that a 
great many people will be eligible 
for benefits under the new-start pro- 
visions of the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Program of the Social 

Security Law, beginning July 1, 1952. 
| He states that in most cases it is 
advisable that applications be filed 
'WeN OR AFTER JULY 1, 1952. For 
- those persons who are SELF-EM- 
PLOYED (in business for them- 
selves), it is advisable for them to 
file applications AFTER JANUARY 
1, 1953, unless the self-employed 
person has had a minimum of self- 
employment income of $400 in 1951 
and $400 in 1952. 

Employers who have workers who 
plan to retire as of June 30th, should 
advise the Cambridge Field Office in 
advance. In this way the field of- 
fice can expedite the processing of 
the applications. For information 
call the Cambridge Field Office, UNI- 
versity 4-3900. 


Building Permits 
ITH the exception of a dorm- 
itory for Radcliffe College 
($264,000) at 58 Linnaean Street, the 
building permits for new building 
construction issued in April were 
not sizeable. As expected high build- 


‘ing costs, shortages of available 
‘land, and material shortages are 


reflected in the total value of build- 
ing permits issued to date in 1952. 


Benefits 
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Building of homes on the city owned 
land at Fresh Pond and industrial 
buildings in the planning stage will 
increase the total. 


DOsYOUSKNOW SLA Team Le 
ten most densely populated places 
in Massachusetts, as calculated from 
the 1950 population census are: Som- 
erville with 26,044 residents per 
square mile of land area, Chelsea 
20,920.59 Cambridge: 19,518, boston 
18,561, Everett 13,685, Winthrop 12,- 
578, Lawrence 11,931, Malden 11,772, 
Lynn 9,517 and Watertown 9,194, as 
shown by a report by the State Plan- 
ning Board giving population, land 
area and density of each of the 
Commonwealth’s 351 municipalities. 


DEWEY SAYS 2. . “Dont vsell 
New England short,” Bradley Dewey, 
president, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., said in 
an address in Buffalo in describing 
the management know-how, technical 
knowledge, skilled labor and plant 
facilities available in the region for 
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profitable use by the rapidly grow- 
ing chemical processing industry. 

“Today’s chamical industry is 
showing an ability to provide sub- 
stitutes for natural products as well 
as to produce specialties that give 
rise to end products that would not 
be possible otherwise,” said Mr. 
Dewey in a speech prepared for de- 
livery at a symposium on New Eng- 
land, held as part of the American 
Chemical Society’s 121st annual 
meeting. 

To turn these raw materials into 
end products, said Mr. Dewey, calls 
for factories, “medium and small, 
as well as large, with alert, well 
educated, forward-looking manag‘e- 
ment teams of highly trained tech- 
nical and research staffs and engin- 
eers together with intelligent, skilled, 
adaptable labor . .. All of these 
New England has.” 

Besides’ offering a favorable 
manufacturing climate, Mr. Dewey 
pointed out the region’s proximity 
to markets. Within a radius of 500 
miles of the center of New England, 
he said, is one-third the nation’s 
population and half its manufactur- 
ing establishments. This area, which 
includes the mid-Atlantic states, with 
the giant New York and Philadelphia 
areas, as well as New England, re- 
ceives one-third the nation’s income, 
he said. 


Admitting that the migration of 
textile mills to the South has had 
its effect on the New England 
economy, Mr. Dewey said that it had 
resulted in a diversification of in- 
dustry with the region no longer 
dependent on one or two large, con- 
centrated industries. Only one-fifth 
the labor force in New England to- 
day is in the textile industry, he 
said. 


Several chemical processors have 
found, Mr. Dewey said, that old mill 
buildings, with their well-built roofs 
and walls, can be reconditioned to 
make “splendid housing for many 
chemical operations.” The fact that 
there are so many of these buildings 
provides an opportunity, he said, for 
small and medium-size industries to 
make substantial savings by recon- 
ditioning these structures instead of 
having to do the expensive ground 
levelling, fencing, foundation work, 
etc., that accompanies new construc- 
tion. 


New England’s labor, always fam- 
ous for its skill and adaptability Mr. 
Dewey said, has proved to be not 
only mechanically adaptable but will- 
ing and enthusiastic partners in 
diversified enterprises which give 
them opportunity to learn new skills, 
to grow and look forward to steadier 
employment. 











IN MEMORIAM 


FREDERICK J. CURTIN 


Owner McDermott & Curtin Plumbing Co. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT | 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


a ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
YSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
PAID-UP CERTIFICATES eae ACCOUNTS 
With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 
CURRENT RATE SB % PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $9,000,000 





Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 


TR owbridge 6-7540 | Na aA eles 
SINCE 189! 








HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

"One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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IL. 1’s NoT—chances are it should be. 
Because these names represent people who 
own the electric light and power companies — 
and you’re probably one of those owners! 


It’s like this: About three million people 
from all walks of life—teachers, housewives, 
doctors, industrial workers, mechanics, farm- 


ers—put their savings into companies like ours. 
They’re direct owners. 








There are also seventy-five million people 
who, through their life insurance policies 
and savings bank accounts, are indirect 
owners, in this way: 


The banks and insurance companies which 
want to invest your money wisely, put much 
of it into these same electric companies, So, - 
you see, these companies that serve nearly 
everybody are owned by nearly everybody! 
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TN the last year, as National Cham- 
4. ber president, it has been my 
honor to address more than three 
‘Score and ten business organizations 
in more than half the states of the 
union. 

And wherever I have traveled, I 
have found these business organiza- 
tions invariably include the men of 
the community whose feet are firmly 
planted in the basic American tradi- 
tions—but whose eyes are forever on 
a better future for themselves and 
for their fellow men. 

They are men who have the lib- 
eral point of view—in the true 
meaning of the word “liberal.” 
Everywhere I go, I find the Chamber 
movement underscoring the true lib- 
eralism of individual opportunity. 
They are also determined to make 
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their communities better towns in 
which to live. 

In my consultation and commun- 
ion with them, my thoughts have 
turned repeatedly to that passage 
from the Book of Romans, wherein 
St. Paul speaks of those who are 
“not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord.” 

It is the majority voice of our 
underlying membership you hear 
when the National Chamber speaks 
out for good citizenship, good gov- 
ernment and good business. The 
order in which those broad objec- 
tives are stated is not accident. In 
the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment in America, we put first things 
first. 

What the National Chamber says 
in its policy book and through its 
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spokesmen is accepted in America as 
the voice of business—not big busi- 
ness, not little business—not middle- 
sized business—not any special kind 
of business—but just plain business. 


For this organization’s underlying 
membership of more than one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand business 
men includes the presidents of multi- 
billion dollar corporations—and _ in- 
cludes as well the owners and pro- 
prietors of one-man shops with cap- 
ital investments of only a few hun- 
dred dollars. The bond among them 
is something of the spirit. It is fra- 
ternal—not financial. 


The National Chamber stands for 
a great many things — and it is 
against many things. But if I may 
put it very simply, I would say the 
National Chamber stands for the 
right of any American to invest in 
a peanut stand with a tin whistle— 
and the right to blow that stand up 
to factory size—and the whistle up 
to siren size. 


The National Chamber is against 
any form of government obstruction 
to his operation so long as he obeys 
the common rules of decency. It is 
against taxing him so heavily that 
he can’t save up to expand his pea- 
nut stand—and it is basically against 
taxing anyone so heavily he can’t 
Save up enough to start a peanut 
stand. We are against penalizing 
diligence. 


You will never find the National 
Chamber against the interests of the 
taxpayer. You will always find the 
National Chamber in the taxpayer’s 


- corner—and that includes every one 


of us today. 


You will never find this institu- 
tion of business against the inter-_ 
ests of the consumer. American bus- 
iness discovered in our pre-Revolu- 
tionary era that the way to get 
ahead yourself is to win favor with 
the customer—as to price and as to 
quality of merchandise. Free compe- 
tition is the consumer’s best friend. 


That was the most radical and 
revolutionary idea in the economic 
history of the world—and we had to 
fight and win a war to prove our 
right to follow it. The tories of 1776 
insisted that government should fix 
the price of tea—and beaver hats. 
The Sons of Liberty objected when 
the British crown laid hands on pri- 
vate property at the whim of the 
king and his ministers. The tories 
of 1776 went along with this concept 
of power. They were still living in 
the dark ages when the rights of a 
ruler were divine. . 


The tories of every century have 
stood for centralized authority with 
pretensions to inherent power. And 
centralized authority—by whatever 
name it’s called—is dangerous to all 
human rights—among which is the 
right of property. 

I do not think I am taking undue 
liberty with scripture when I say 
that the National Chamber abides by 
the scriptural maxim that the profit 
of the earth is for all. It is not to. 
be parceled out by the arbitrary dic-_ 
tates of political consideration. It is 
the law of liberty as well as the law 
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of scripture that the substance of 
the diligent is precious. 

So we believe in the profit motive 
for everybody. We believe in profits 
for those who earn wages or salaries 
—for they are investing their time 
and their skills. We believe in the 
profit motive for farmers. For they 
are investing their time and their 
skills and risking their money in the 
eternal gamble with nature. 

We believe in the profit motive for 
stockholders, for they are investing 
their savings from their wages, 
their salaries or their earnings from 
the produce of their farms. 

All these useful elements in our 
society draw their profits from a 
common origin—a common source. 
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All these profits come from produc- 
tion. 

But there is another useful ele- 
ment in our society that in itself 
produces nothing. It risks nothing 
except the money it is given from 
production. It has nothing to endow 
upon us except our own money, less 
the cost of collecting that money in 
the first place—and less the cost of 
disbursing it. 

And that is the element of goy- 
ernment. 

It is not only a useful element, 
but a vitally necessary element, of 
course. But its usefulness is in direct 
proportion to the limitations we im- 
pose upon it. 

In this country, the people are the 
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managers of the national household 
and the national workshop. So they 
have wisely delegated many kinds of 
useful work to government. Through 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, for example, the people 
hire government to build a backlog 
of security for our savings accounts. 

And through the social security 
system, the people employ govern- 
ment to build a backlog of security 
against the hazards of old age. 

We are always in the realm of 
prudence when the people manage 
government. 

Perhaps I oversimplify the case, 
but it seems to me the great issue 
of the world today is this: 

Shall people manage government ? 
Or shall government use people? 

This is not a new issue. It is some- 
what older than the pyramids of 
Egypt. The pharaohs of Egypt man- 
aged people, and you have to dig 
mighty deep to unearth the story of 
Egypt’s ancient glories. 

Government direction of people 
was the essence of Mussolini’s fas- 
cism—and the Italians stampeded to 
disaster. Government dictatorship of 
people was the essence of Hitler’s 


national socialism—and the Germans 
gzoosestepped to disaster and defeat. 

Government control of people’s 
affairs is the essence of socialism— 
and—as the experience of Britain 
has taught us—the wages of social- 
ism are bankruptcy, idleness and 
hunger. 

And government with the power 
of life and death over people is the 
essence of Russian communism. 

We tell ourselves that none of this 


could happen here. We say we want — 
no part of communism or socialism — 


or any form of super-state. 

And we all acknowledge there is 
ample room for honest disagreement 
as to the scope of government in our 
society. Some of us believe that gov- 
ernment should serve us only as a 
referee or umpire. Others believe our 
economy has grown so complicated 


that we must in part relinquish the 


reins of management to government. 


There is utmost sincerity in both 


points of view. 

There are also Americans who 
subscribe to a wider employment of 
government in the role of manager 
on the theory that they have missed 
out on their fair chance in life. So 
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they have determined to capture by 
political devices what eluded them 
in the social and economic areas. 

I do not have it in my heart to 
condemn them; for we all know that 
our economy has not been entirely 
a mirror of perfect equity and jus- 
tice. 

Sincere people who subscribe to 
the idea of more management func- 
_tions for government believe it is 
the liberal and progressive thing to 
do. They often ask if we aren’t bet- 
| ter off because we have given gov- 
/ernment more power in these recent 
years. 

I would reply to that—first of all 

|—with the gentle reminder that we 
| have been living in a fictitious econ- 
| omy for the last 12 years. The ars- 
}enal demands of World War II 
|boomed us out of the depression. 
And our economy today is benze- 
drined by the garrison demands of 
rearmament. Any way you look at 
it, the beneficial influence of more 
power for government has yet to be 
established. 
Then I would reply, that I have 
seldom seen government create a 
job that pays its own way, and I 
emphasize the word “create.” 

I would ask if government created 
the brand new television industry 
with its opportunities for so many 
people? Or the new developments 
in plastics and synthetic fibers with 
their countless opportunities ? 

Did government increase our per 
acre production of food stuffs to 
feed our growing population—or is 
it the result of mechanized farm 


methods developed by private indus- 
try? 

Did government provide the better 
automobile, the better washing ma- 
chine, the better gas stove—or was 
it private industry through the con- 
stant process of testing, selection, 
survival and death that marks the 
free competitive economy ? 

And I would also ask if govern- 
ment has brought us better health 
—or is it the product of research in 
laboratories financed by private in- 
vestment and private donations? 

I would like to ask another ques- 
tion: 

If government management is so 
beneficial and so economically prac- 
tical, why are so many socialist 
countries depending on American 
tax dollars to save them from bank- 
ruptcy ? 

I have asked that question here 
and there around the country for the 
last 12 months—and no one yet has 
volunteered an answer. 

I say to you—ladies and gentle- 
men—that we have already passed 
the safety point of delegating work 
to government—and passed the peril 
point of being used by government. 

For my own part, I would say that 
national government today is too big 
to be solvent. I would say it is too 
big to be efficient. 

But I think I am quoting the opin- 
ion of the millions when I say that 
national government has grown too 
big to police against unmorality and 
corruption. 

As a people, we have been out- 
raged by evidence of gross malfeas- 
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ance and venality in public office. 
But this sense of outrage goes be- 
yond disgust with petty chiseling— 
with disgust at bribery and shabby 
deals in mink coats, deep freezes and 
Florida vacations that have made so 
many headlines. 

The outrage of the people has 
strong overtones of fear. 

Now, as never before, they know 
we must have government officials in 
whom we can safely place our fullest 
confidence. Never before did we have 
to depend so largely on the pledged 
word of those we elect and those 
who are appointed to positions of 
trust. There is no precedent for this 
dependence in our history. 

The scandals of the Grant admin- 
istration in the 1870’s have been dug 
out of the archives by apologists for 
today’s malfeasance and venality. 
We are reminded that we have lived 
through eras of corruption before. 
And every now and then, some other 
apologist relights the fire underneath 
the Teapot Dome scandal in the 
1930’s. And this, too, is to remind us 
that bribery and self-seeking by offi- 
cers of government are not unique 
in our time. 

Now, certainly, we must agree to 
that. No one would deny it. No one 
can say that betrayed oaths and 
sharp practices are peculiar to any 
one political party in this country— 
now or ever before. No one can say 
that any politicial party in this coun- 
try has a monopoly on virtue. And 
I have also heard it argued that 
morality always takes a little holi- 
day in the wake of the war. 


Now, to be sure, the story of the — 


1870’s is a black chapter in our his- 
tory. To be sure, the history of the 
1920’s is unsavory recollection. 


But government was not entrusted — 
with so much power in the 1870’s — 


or 1920’s. Government was not the 
steward of so vast a portion of our 
national wealth. We did not have a 
debt of two hundred sixty billion 
dollars in the 1870’s — or in the 
1920’s. 


We were not entrusting one-third 


of our national income in the 1870’s — 
to the management of government. — 


We were not turning over to goy- 


ernment one of three dollars of in- 


come in the 1920’s. 

We did not have 80 million people 
drawing pay checks directly or in- 
directly from the federal treasury in 
the Grant administration—nor any 
near proportion of that total. 

Government was not in competi- 
tion with private industry in the 


1920’s to the extent it is today. It. 


was not up to its eyebrows in the 
money-lending business; it did not 
hold the mortgage on billions of dol- 
lars worth of private property. It 
possessed no such regulatory powers 
as it does today. 

There were no price controls in the 
1870’s or in the 1920’s—and hence 
no virtual power of life and death 
over the American economy. 

And above all else — ladies and 


gentlemen—we did not have im- | 


perialistic communism prowling 
through the world in the 1870’s—or 
communism on the loose with a club 
in its hands in the 1920’s. There is 
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no precedent in our history for our 
international commitments and en- 
tanglements. 

We cannot condone the least cor- 
ruption in the conduct of our gov- 
ernment today—for our economic se- 
curity and our very lives are bal- 
anced on a razor’s edge. 

This is the great concern of 
thoughtful Americans. The bartered 
mink coat—the slick deals to turn a 
few quick dollars—the deep freeze 
traded off for special favors—they 
are important only as they symbolize 
a lack of prudence and vigilance in 
Washington. Our critical affairs to- 
day demand the utmost in prudence 
and vigilance. We cannot compro- 
mise with these essential values in 
this hour of international crisis. 

I have had men tell me their first 
inclination was to laugh at the mink 
coat shenanigans. And then a sober- 
ing thought would hit them. They 
wouldn’t like to do business with a 
financial house whose tellers were 
known to play the races—and whose 
superiors didn’t watch them. They 
sensed a painful parallel in their 
private affairs and their affairs with 
government. 

I have had women say they would 
shrug off the deep freeze deals, but 
they suddenly thought of the frozen 
feet of the boys in Korea. And they 
began thinking that men who cannot 
be trusted in little things should not 
occupy positions of influence near 
those who are shaping the policies 
that concern the lives of our sons. 


I could not help but agree. For my 
own part, I do not want an employee 


in my business whose friends are 
confidence men—nor do I propose to 
name some boon companion of a 
slicker as administrator of my 
estate. 

I do not want a county sheriff who 
is on friendly terms with cattle rust- 
lers—for I would doubt at least his 
sense of judgment if a mob of hood- 
lums should suddenly invade my ter- 
ritory. 

Thoughtful Americans are out- 
raged not at details of the national 
scandals—and not so much at men 
as individuals — but at the lack of 
loyalty to principle in national gov- 
ernment today. They are frightened 
to think of the multiple decisions 
that circumstances force us to leave 
to the discretion of the national gov- 
ernment. 

But I asked myself repeatedly in 
the last 12 months—and I am asking 
myself now—how long will our sense 
of outrage remain at fever heat? It 
is plain that we are outraged now, 
but it is just as plain that our sense 
of outrage will thin away, with time. 

Then what? Will we simply re- 
sign ourselves to such shameful rey- 
elations? Will we become cynical 
and tell ourselves that this is all we 


can expect from men in govern-— 


ment? If we do, we are writing the 
death warrant for our way of life. 
When a nation’s moral fiber frazzles 


out, it has already lost its reason for | 


living. That is one of the plainest 
facts in history. 


What, then, is the solution? How — 
do we achieve government of integ- _ 
rity, high principle and respect for | 
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the oath of office? Is it simply a 
matter of harking back to an old 
phrase of politics and throwing out 
a given set of rascals? 

I would say to you—ladies and 
gentlemen—it is not that simple. No 
change of faces on the federal pay- 
roll is going to do us any good with- 
out a change of pace in our own 
conduct. 

It is easy to invent purple pass- 
ages of condemnation for those gov- 
ernment officials who have flouted 
their oaths and tampered with the 
sanctity of public office. But I can- 
not be content with that. 

For there rings in my ears that 
passage from Isaiah that asks us 


“Who is he that shall condemn me?” 
And I would not be faithful to my 
own voice unless I heeded it. For I 
have said no less than half a hun- 
dred times in the course of my na- 
tional speaking tour that it takes 
two to make a deal. 

I have said that if there were no 
business men willing to pay for spe- 
cial favors, then certainly public offi- 
cials would not be tempted into 
wrong doing. I cannot—I would not 
—TI will not now retreat from those 
words. 

We cannot separate immorality in 
government from unmorality in pri- 
vate living. Nor can we separate it 
from our own neglect of duty. In the 
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looking glass of candor, 
own reflections 
would condemn. 

We should have known all along 
that unmorality and venality are in- 
herent in any over-swollen bureau- 
cracy. It is nature’s own incubator 
for corruption. 

We should have known that when- 
ever the people slacken the reins of 
management over government, we 
trifle with disaster. 

Who else but ourselves has allow- 
ed this monstrosity of government to 
flourish like the green bay tree of 
ill repute? How many times have 
we in business shucked off our own 
responsibility to ride herd on the 
growth of government — week by 
week and month by month? How 
many times have we condemned the 
other fellow’s loot from the federal 
treasury as a pork barrel—and de- 
fended our own as a necessary pro- 
ject? 

It is not enough to review the size 
of government and its efficiency and 
principles one year in every four. 

How often do we men in business 
speak directly to our congressmen 
as individuals? Or do we elect them 
to be stewards of our liberties—and 
then deny them the benefit of our 
guidance? How often were we going 
to write the congressman tomorrow 
—and that tomorrow never came? 

How diligent are we in heeding 
the suggestions of our business or- 
ganizations to speak directly to the 
congress? Or do we think that our 
organizations can do our fighting for 
us aS sO many mercenary troops? 


we see our 
behind those we 


of Cambridge JUNE 


Do we respond when they call upon 
us for that irreplaceable touch of 
personal action that means so much 
in a republic such as ours? 

How many times do they sound 
the tocsin of alarm—and we find 
other things to do? 

The wages of neglect are crowding 
in upon us, gentlemen. Today, a 
great and vital industry has been 
seized by government without due 
process of law. What difference does 
it make how great an industry it is? 
We all know that if the president 
has authority to seize the steel mills, 
he also has authority to seize the 
home, the cross-roads. store, the 
press and other mediums of com- 
munication. 

If he can bypass the constitution 
in the case of steel, he can seize the 
treasury of a labor union. He can 
seize the union itself. He can seize 
any individual—and never mind the 
law of search and seizure — never 
mind the Bill of Rights—never mind 
any law. It is precedent that matters 
here—not the president in question. 
For presidents come and go. Prece- 
dent has a dangerous way of living 
on forever. 

Gentlemen of the National Cham- 
ber — ladies and gentlemen — our 
great job today is to expose the idea 
of centralized authority for exactly 
what it is—a throwback to the un- 
successful past—and a _ breeding 
place for new forms of oppression 
for the individual. 

To that end, it behooves us to re- — 
furbish the definition of the word 
liberal. It has been distorted out of 
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all semblance to its actual meaning. 
For the real liberal is always against 
big government—just as were our 
forebears in the Revolutionary war. 
The real liberal is against nation- 
alizing industry, for that denies the 
individual opportunity. And so he is 
against seizing industry. 

The real liberal is against govern- 
ment ownership—government con- 
trols—and government restrictions. 
He is against these things because 
he wants opportunity for himself— 
but he would not deny it to the other 
tellow—by law or any other device. 

The real liberal does not compro- 
mise with socialism. The reactionary 
believes in government using people. 

If that word liberal had been kept 
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alive in all its flaming truth these 
recent years—what man would dare 
to circumvent the constitution—the 
guarantee of all our liberties ? 

Thank God, we are not too late in 
America. There is a restless stirring 
in this country—for the essence of 
America is still individualism. It is 
still a nation of fair play. We are 
not a people who like being shoved 
around—even by the laws we have 
helped to enact. 

I have no special sanction to draw 
parallels between the scripture and 
the times in which we live. But it 
seems to me it is the right of every 
man to draw whatever goodly in- 
spiration he can from the best of all 
books. And I like to feel that Amer- 
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ica itself was not entirely accident— 
but a product of Divine intention. 

I have always felt that the Angel 
of God has somehow touched this 
blessed land of ours; not in the 
sense of endowing us with special 
privileges of glory and honor beyond 
those accorded other people — but 
more in the sense of a challenge. 

We are told in the scriptures that 
man was created with a stature but 
little lower than the angels. Perhaps 
we here in America have been elect- 
ed to prove man’s worthiness to that 
spiritual stature—for we have been 
given every chance. 

We are not fenced in by an austere 
and threatening landscape. 

We have a special birthright of 
material advantages—in which geog- 
raphy and resources are happily and 
abundantly combined. 

We are not forced to fight a losing 
competition with unfriendly natural 
forces. We have the advantage of 
distance from jealous and aggressive 
powers. 

We are given every chance for 
open minds and breadth of soul. 

America is a land of tall men and 
women with their heads above the 
fog of petty aims. It is a land of in- 
finite promise. The horizon is aflame 
with opportunity. 

Americans have a covenant with 
Providence to rise and shine. The 
one great gift peculiar to America 
is the chance for every man to be a 
man. This does not imply that the 
accumulation of substance is the 
stamp of a man. 


This does not imply that all of us 


at all times can turn our hands to 
the precise work of our choice. But 
it does imply that to every man 
there is a chance to decide—not once 
—but many times in his life; and 
above all else—he has a chance to 
decide for his children. We operate 
by the law of free decisions—which 
is another way of saying that we 
operate by the law of liberty. And 
in proof that it works—we have only 
to match our comparative abundance 
against the economy of other sys- 
tems. 


You and I know what will happen 
if this country goes all the way to 
socialism—or half way farther than 
it has gone already. We will live 
through it—but our children will ex- 
ist—and not live. I have had most of 
my innings in the great game of life. 

But I would like my seven grand- 
sons and two granddaughters to have 
my kind of chance to take their 
LUrNS ab Dar 


I detest the idea of a superstate 
in America because I don’t want my 
grandchildren to go through life as 
numbers in a card-index file—on ra- 
tioned opportunities. 


I devoutly believe that no man fit 
to call himself a man wants that 
rationed destiny for his children or 
his grandchildren. If you and I can 
prove that socialism means just that 
—we will have won the case for free 
enterprise—and preserved the law of 
liberty. 


To that end—it behooves us to. 
heed the Epistle of James and be > 
doers of the word and not hearers 


1952 


New Durectories 








only—remembering his words at all 
times that: i ae 

“Who so looketh into the perfect 
law of liberty and continueth therein 
—he being not a forgetful hearer— 
but a doer of the work—this man 
shall be blessed in his deed.”’ 

I take courage in those scriptural 
expressions that tell us the righteous 
and the wise and their works are in 
the hand of God. And that who so 
keepeth the commandment shall feel 
no evil thing. 

And now, as I prepare to lay aside 
the presidency of this great institu- 
tion devoted to the common goal of 
good citizenship, good government 
and good business—it is my earnest 
prayer that the Lord will grant thee 
according to thine own heart and ful- 
fill all thy counsel. 


New Directories 
HE following new directories 
have been added to the H. A. 
Manning Directory Library which is 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use: 
1951-52 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


1951 Bristol (Plainville, Terry- 
ville), Conn. 
1952 Chicopee (Chicopee Falls), 


Mass. 
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1952 . Fall River, Mass. 

1952 Gardner, Mass. 

1952 Holyoke (South Hadley), 
Mass. 

1951 Lawrence, Mass. 

1952 New Haven (West Haven, 
Hast Haven, North Haven, 
Hamden and Woodbridge), 
Conn. 

1952 Paterson, N. J. 

1952 Portland, Me. 

1952 Salem (Peabody, Danvers 
and Marblehead), Mass. 

1952 Sioux City, Iowa 


1951-52 South Bend, Indiana 


1952 Tampa, Florida 
1952 ork ba 
Visitors 


UNE is the month for visitors to 

Cambridge. More than 1000 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy alumni and their guests were in 
the city the first part of the month. 

For a one-week period, starting on 
June 14 more than 5000 Harvard 
alumni and guests were in the city. 
During that time both the Cam-. 
bridge Chamber of Commerce and 
the City Information Booth had a 
very busy time. 


IN MEMORIAM 
ELMER A. RODEN 


Vice President 


F. S: Payne Co. 


President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce—1927 


1889 


1952 
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BEFORE 





The above picture appeared in the November, 1951 issue of “The Magazine 
of Cambridge.” It shows the beginning of remodeling work on the building 
which Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., had just purchased from Warren Brothers 
Roads Company. See opposite page. 





MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC Co. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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AFTER 





The above picture taken this month shows the remarkable change made in 
the building shown on opposite page. This modernization by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., has greatly improved the waterfront. This leading company of 
the carbon black industry soon will move into its new Cambridge home. 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Cost of Living Index 


The May 28, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, covering the period from mid-April to mid-May, 1952, gives the fol- 
lowing information. Please project on your Cost of Living Chart. 


After having shown a decline for three consecutive months, the ‘Retail 
Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts” for 
May, 1952 advanced 1.0% over that of April. A 2.4% jump in average food 
prices was the main reason for this increase. The percentage change in both 
the food index and the combined index was the largest registered since 
January of 1951 and brought the food index to within 0.8% and the com- 
bined index to within 0.5% of the all-time high registered in January of 
1952. The combined index for May, 1952 was 2.9% over that of one year 
ago; 75.9% above the base period of 1935-1939 and 10.1% over that of 
June, 1950, the start of the Korean War. 


FOOD: This section of the index rose 2.4% over the previous month. 
Cereal and bakery products advanced 1.5% due to higher bread, macaroni, 
cornflakes and corn meal prices. Meats rose 1.6% due to higher prices for 
veal cutlets, pork chops, ham and lamb. Slight decreases were noted in 
round steak, chuck roasts, liver, hamburger and salt pork. Poultry dropped 
about 9.0%; fish rose 8.8%; dairy products remained about the same; eggs 
advanced 2.1% and fresh fruits and vegetables showed a seasonal increase 
of 14.2% as all items excepting green beans, onions and spinach showed 


marked price rises. Fats and oils dropped about 5.0% and sugar advanced 
fractionally. 


CLOTHING: Due to minor price reductions in men’s suits, shorts and 
shoes, together with similar minor reductions in women’s house dresses and 
hose, a drop of 0.3% was noted in the clothing index. 


SHELTER: This section continued to move forward fractionally. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal price reductions in anthracite and coke 
caused the 1.1% drop in fuel and light. 


SUNDRIES: This section of the index remained unchanged from the 
previous month. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Apr. 1952 
Jan.1941 Mayi1951 Apr.1952 May 1952 May 1952 
1 oo76 estes Pant a 86.2 202.5 206.2 Bide 2.4 
OT GUIS ee Ae or a 6 101.1 190.8 192.5 191.9 0.3* 
SHEILEE Sates SOR P24. 129.2 129.5 0.2 
Mielec Laotian cic. 112.8 eae) 179.4 LG Ta be 
STO oh AY Sh SW Se ela elle ie 1072 149.9 Lo2en 152.5 0.0 
Combined. vicieae, 98.9 170.9 rae 175.9 1.0 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 1935-1939=$1.00 
May, 1952—$.5685 


*Indicates Decrease 


ave 








Building Permits 
URING the month of May, per- 
mits valued at $201,500 were 
issued for new construction. The 


addition to Brown-Wales Co. at 165 
Rindge Avenue Extension accounted 








Building Permits 
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for $140,000 of this amount. A ware- 
house valued at $85,000 is to be 
built for The Brian Corp. at 147 
Sherman Street. There has been a 
definite slowing up of new construc- 
tion. 


Lever's 
Fine 
Products 





White 
ro Stays 
Cotpen 28 Sazt ; 
Lestig Ng * Speirkie® white 
* OF ting wasn ant 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1952: 


(Three-Year Term—October 1, 1952 to September 30, 1955) 


Benjamin H. Bowden Stanley Gaynor 
Executive Vice President Treasurer 
County Bank and Trust Company Harvard Bazar, Inc. 
515 Massachusetts Avenue 576 Massachusetts Avenue 
Frederick H. Caswell Frederick H. Lovejoy 
Vice President President 
F. S. Webster Company Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. 
1-23 Amherst Street 128 Sidney Street 


Linnell E. Studley 
Vice President in Charge of 
Production 
New England Confectionery Co. 
254 Massachusetts Avenue 


John F. Couming 

Manager 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
750 Massachusetts Avenue 


Omar K. Edes James Thomson, Jr. 
Controller Manager 
Barbour Stockwell Co. National Casket Co., Inc. 
205 Broadway 122 First Street 


Committee to Nominate Directors 
John P. Lyons, Chairman 
Charles M. Fosgate Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. 
A. Oram Fulton Samuel D. Wonders 


This list was certified on June 12, 1952 by 
(Signed) GEORGE A. McLAUGHLIN, Clerk 


See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 


BDZ 


Nominations 
HE Committee to Nominate Di- 
rectors, whose duty it is to re- 
place the eight Directors retiring 
September 30, 1952, has submitted 
its selections, which appear on the 
opposite page. 

The eight elected will serve a 
three-year term beginning October 
1, 1952. The Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce has a 24-member Board 
and eight Directors are elected each 


year. Directors may not succeed 
themselves until one year has 
elapsed. 


To allow for any additional nomi- 
nations for Directors, Article II, 
Section 3 of the By-Laws provides: 
“Any ten or more Active members 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 
Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 


TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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may propose nominees for Directors 
by submitting such proposals in 
writing, signed by all sponsoring 
members, to the Clerk not later than 
ten (10) days following publication 
of list of nominees certified by the 
Clerk. The Clerk shall certify such 
lists and cause the names to be in- 
cluded on the official ballot.” 

The Election of new Directors will 
take place by mailed ballots. All vot- 
ing members will be provided with 
certified ballots issued under the di- 
rection of the Election Committee. 
New Employee 

F you hear a new voice answer 

the telephone at the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce it will be 
that of Marjorie Ambrose. 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Tel.: TR owbridge 6-2140 
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New Roster 
OPY is being prepared for the 


1953 Chamber Roster of Firm 
Membership. Please note that the 
new roster will go to the printer in 
September for October distribution. 
This is a departure from previous 
years, but will bring the roster in 
conformity with the Chamber’s fiscal 
year, which starts October 1. 

All corrections or changes in list- 
ings must be sent to the Chamber 
office by August 15 or listings, tele- 
phone numbers, etc. will appear as 
on the present records. If you have 
a change to make, don’t wait— 
notify the Chamber office now. 


Legislature 
OPE that the State Legislature 
would prorogue by July 8 is 
waning. The following issues of im- 
portance still remain: Minimum 
wages, state highway bond issue, 
additional state housing, the supple- 
mentary budget, the capital outlay 
budget and several Baby Hoover 
Commission bills for reorganizing 
certain state activities. 
It is unlikely that the Legislature 
will act on the program of the Spe- 


cial Commission on Taxation calling 
for State financial assistance to cit- 
ies and towns. The issue is too com- 
plicated to tackle this year. . 

A summation of this year’s legis- 
lative session will appear in a later 
issue of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.” 

Municipal News 

HIS month the first issue of 

“Municipal News” was sent to 
city employees. This municipal news- 
paper will be published monthly by 
the employees of the City of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. As yet the 
Editor and Staff have not been 
chosen but the group responsible for 
the first issue is to be congratulated. 

The paper is the result of sugges- 
tions from a number of employees 
interested in news about their fellow 
employees. 

A war bond has been offered as a 
prize to the employee who submits 
the prize-winning name for the 
newspaper. The contest closes this 
month, so that by July the paper 
will have an official title. 

As soon as the official staff is 
selected, permission will be sought 
to reprint in “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” any articles of interest to 
Cambridge business men. 

A Past 

URING this month Executive 

Secretary of the Chamber, 
Frank H. Townsend, really became 
a past president. On June 7 he re- 
tired as president of the New Eng- 
land Association of Commercial Ex- 
ecutives, and on June 26 as president 
of the Rotary Club of Cambridge. 


D2 


Novel Device 
HE Cambridge Trust Company 
has just installed a novel device 
for the purpose of aiding its cus- 
tomers who desire to make deposits 
or cash checks without leaving their 
automobiles. 

The device consists of a_ kiosk 
which is placed on the sidewalk on 
Massachusetts Avenue. With the aid 
of mirrors, the customer who drives 
up opposite the kiosk is able to see 
the teller, who is in a room below 
the sidewalk, and can converse with 
him over a two-way microphone. An 
elevator connects the two levels, 
and the individual is able to cash a 
check or make a deposit, without 


The HAMPSHIRE PRESS, Inc. 


OFFSET 
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leaving his automobile. The entire 
transaction takes a matter of two 
minutes and the customer is then 
free to drive off. 

This is the second installation in 
the Commonwealth although there 
are approximately sixty of these lo- 
cated in other parts of the country. 
Circus 

AYOR Joseph A. DeGuglielmo 

is desirous of disposing of 
5,000 general admission tickets to 
the Tom Packs Circus and Aerial 
Thrill Show, to be held August 14- 
15th. Price of the tickets is $1.00. 
The show is sponsored by the Holy 
Name Homestead Associates in the 
interest of the Foreign Missions. 











Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 


Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 


28 Carleton Street 


KI rkland 7-0194 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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New building being erected in West Cambridge for the Mechanical Division 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc. The administrative offices and research laboratories 


will remain on Memorial Drive. 


Research Firm Expands 
RTHUR D. LITTLE, Inc., Cam- 
bridge industrial research and 
engineering firm, will move its Me- 
chanical Division from its present 
Kendall Square location to a new and 
much larger building in the West 
Cambridge industrial area, Earl P. 
Stevenson, President, announced. 
Ground has been broken on Route 
2 near the Cambridge-Arlington line 
for a 30,000 square foot, two-story 
plant which will include all engi- 
neering offices and mechanical facilij- 


ties of this division. 

The Mechanical Division is a rela- 
tively new outgrowth of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., probably the oldest in- 
dustrial research firm in the United 
States. This Division has attracted 
world-wide attention to its develop- 
ment and production of novel re- 
search apparatus, particularly the 
ADL Collins Helium Cryostat, which 
liquefies helium gas at 453° below 
zero Fahrenheit and is used in both 
industrial and fundamental research 
throughout the world. This device 


: 


£9) 2 


has made possible a great increase 
in research at extreme low tempera- 
tures, which is particularly import- 
ant in atomic physics. 

Other developments of the Divi- 
sion include equipment for the pro- 
duction, transfer and storage of 
liquefied gases at extreme low temp- 
eratures and powerful electromag- 
nets for the study of basic proper- 
ties of matter. In addition to devel- 
opment of such research tools and 
equipment, the Division’s staff is en- 
gaged in developing for industrial 
and governmental clients new equip- 
ment that involves a high level of 
scientific and engineering skills and 
in producing prototypes, or first 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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units, of this equipment. Work is 
carried out in such general phases 
of mechanical engineering as ther- 
modynamics, heat transfer, machine 
design, vibration studies, stress an- 
alysis and instrumentation. 

Allen Latham, Jr., Vice-President 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and engi- 
neering director of the Mechanical 
Division, explains that the principal 
reason for the move is to provide 
more space and mechanical facilities 
for efficiently carrying out the in- 
creased activities of the division. 

The administrative offices and re- 
search laboratories of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., will remain at 30 Me- 
morial Drive, Cambridge. 








Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 
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JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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New Members 

ReeH oH? Car Rainey2is.-4° fire 
M prevention and protection en- 
gineer of many years’ experience. He 
formerly was manager of the Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau in the District 
of Columbia, for the past 15 years 
has been Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association and has lived 
in Cambridge for 2 years. Since Mr. 
Rainey took this important assign- 
ment in N. F. P. A., the membership 
has increased from 3900 to 14,000. 


& 

OMSTOCK & WESCOTT, Inc., 
formerly Kalmus, Comstock & 
Wescott, Inc., Research Engineers, 
organized in 1912 have been operat- 
ing in Cambridge since 1927; prior 
to that time its laboratory was lo- 
cated on Brookline Avenue, Boston. 
This company is best known for 
having been responsible for the in- 
vention and development of the orig- 
inal Technicolor Process and for hav- 
ing organized the Technicolor Mo- 
tion Picture Corporation with its fi- 
nancial associates. It also was re- 
sponsible for the basic patent under- 
lying such films as Kodachrome, 
Ektachrome, Ansco, etc., which it 
sold to the Eastman Kodak Company 
prior to the appearance of Koda- 

chrome on the market. 
The firm’s activities, however, 
have been much broader than Pho- 
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tography; it has handled numerous 
projects in the fields of Physics, Me- 
chanical and Chemical Engineering, 
and has done research and develop- 
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ment work on a service basis for 


many manufacturing companies. Be- 
sides its Cambridge laboratory, it 
maintains a larger laboratory plant 
at Niagara Falls, New York, where 
it carries on research and develop- 
ment work, special chemical and me- 
chanical processing, and new ma- 
chine design. 


The principals of the firm are 
Harvard and Tech men and include, — 


in Cambridge, Dr. Daniel F. Com- 
stock (Pres.) formerly Associate 


Professor of Physics at M.1.T., and — 


Mr. Lyman F. Whitney (Vice Pres.) 
formerly of Stone & Webster; and 
Mr. Raymond G. Brown (Vice Pres.) 
in charge of the Niagara Falls lab- 
oratory plant, formerly Assistant 
Director of the School of ase 
Engineering, M. I. T. 


HE Golden Flake Baking Com- 
pany of 107 Binney Street, 
Cambridge, was started in 1986 by 
Mr. John S. Risch, who came to this 


country from Switzerland twenty- — 


four years ago. Mr. Risch, our con- 
tact member, has been located in 
Cambridge since 1938. 

From a very humble beginning, in 
a small bakery in Newton, Golden 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., 
KI 7-0010 


INC. 
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Flake has developed into a good 
sized wholesale bakery. The Com- 
pany enjoys a fine reputation for 
high quality specialty roll products, 
which are known as Butter Gems, 
Cinna-Delights and Nut Honies. 
These products have the distinc- 
tion of being hand-made and are 
sold by independent grocers and 
leading chain stores throughout all 


of New England. 
Do You Know 


ACH week the State Planning 
Board distributes interesting in- 
formation under the title, “Do You 
Know Massachusetts?” The follow- 


ing is taken from these bulletins... 


While the earnings of factory wage- 
workers in Massachusetts today av- 


| erage about $61 per week, more than 
| half of the male workers are earning 


more than $65 and nearly 10% of 
them earn more than $100 per week, 
as indicated by analysis made as of 


September, 1951 by the Dept. of 
Labor and Industries . .. Of the 
female factory workers, approxi- 


mately 70% earned less than $50 the 


largest group being in the $45 to $50 


bracket ... Overtime pay accounted 





Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 
Motors 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7540 
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for about 6% of total factory pay- 
rolls; Federal income tax deductions 
took about 10% ... Schools and col- 
leges in Massachusetts are employ- 
ing 3.18 times as many workers, 
aside from teaching staffs, as they 
did before the war and are paying 
6.75 times as much in wages. Hos- 
pitals have increased their non-pro- 
fessional staffs to 2.17, and payrolls 
to 5.8 times pre-war, as calculated 
by Dept. of Labor and Industries 

. It is estimated that in commun- 
ities where the drinking water con- 
tains the optimum proportion of 
fluorine, 1 to 1.5 parts per million, 
the children who live there from age 
1 to 9 years will have 60% less tooth 
decay and 75% less loss of first 
molars than those who grow up on 
fluorine-free water ... The number 
of children with no tooth decay will 
be six times as great in communities 
with fluoridated water as in the non- 
fluoride groups. Use of fluorides in 
drinking water to help prevent tooth 
decay is now urgently recommended 
by the Department of Public Health. 
Danvers, Middleton and Templeton 
already are fluoridating their water 


a 
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supplies, Athol, Cambridge and 
Northampton are installing equip- 
ment and many other municipalities 
are planning to do so. (Use of fluo- 
rides in Cambridge water will prob- 
ably be on the ballot as a referen- 
dum in November of this year as a 
result of a vote of the Cambridge 
City Council on May 12, 1952)... 
New private home building during 
the first four months this year total- 
ed within 4% as many dwelling 
tnits as a year ago .. . Permit 
records from 146 Massachusetts 
cities and towns gathered by the 
Dept. of Labor and Industries show 
a total of 5,263 new dwelling units 
undertaken through private financ- 
ing, against 5,473 in the same four 
months last year . . . Massachusetts’ 
population growth between 1940 and 
1950 was mainly at the two age ex- 
tremes ... The 446,000 who in 1950 
were under 5 years of age, number- 
ed 58.8% more than in 1940; the 
452,000 who were 65 years or older 
showed an increase of 22.5%; the 
3,792,000 of ages in between in- 
creased 3.5%, making an average 
gain in total population of 8.7%, as 
shown by preliminary reports of the 
Federal census .. . Notwithstanding 
the apparent shortage of housing, 
the proportion of dwellings in 
Massachusetts which in 1950 had the 
overcrowded condition of more than 
1.5 persons per room was only 1.9% 
of the total, compared with 2.7% in 
1940 when no general shortage was 
recognized ... The median number 
of persons per dwelling in 1950 was 


3.2, against 3.4 persons in 1940. Ap- 
proximately a third of the dwellings 
now are occupied by not more than 
two persons... Approximately 50% 
more families in Massachusetts own 
the homes they live in than did be- 
fore the war. 


Elliott Elected 
R. Byron K. Elliott has been 


elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, nation-wide industrial 
research and engineering firm. Mr. 
Elliott is Executive Vice-President of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston. He is also 
a member of the Finance Committee 
and a Director of that organization, 
as well as a Director of the Liberty 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
the Old Colony Trust Company. 


New Service 

ACH week the Information Divi- 

sion of the Boston District office 
of the Office of Price Stabilization 
sends a copy of “Summary of 
Orders” to the Chamber office. These 
will provide a handy reference file 
and will constitute information for 
members whenever they make in- 
quiries for basic facts regarding the 
substance, effective date, etc., of any 
particular regulation. 


Visit Cambridge 

AYMOND Stevens, Vice-Presi- 

dent of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, research and engineering 
firm, was the host to a group of sci- 
entific representatives from ten Eu- 
ropean Marshall Plan countries who 
arrived in Boston on June 2. The 
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group was completing a seven-week, 
coast-to-coast tour of research labor- 
atories in the United States and 
Canada. 

The purpose of their visit, jointly 
sponsored by the Mutual Security 
Agency and the European countries, 
is to increase the productivity and 
security of the industrial nations of 
Europe through the application of 
applied science and industrial tech- 
nology. 

Following a talk by Earl P. Stev- 
enson, President of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc.. members of the group joined 
with personnel of the Cambridge 
firm in discussions of various aspects 
of research and applied science. 
Some of the more recent research 
developments of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., were discussed and demon- 
strated. 

The twenty-three European visi- 
tors are studying and conferring 
with American applied science lead- 
ers concerning present practices, 
techniques and management of Gov- 
ernment, industrial and university 
research organizations. During their 
four-day stay in the Boston area, the 
group visited the laboratories of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, National Research Corporation 
and American Research and Devel- 
opment, in addition to Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 





SAVE THE DATE 
OCTOBER 14 
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War Memorial 

HE Federal Security Agency 

has given the City of Cam- 
bridge authorization to construct a 
complete War Memorial, including a 
memorial lobby, swimming pool and 
new gymnasium for the Cambridge 
High and Latin School. This previ- 
ously had been held up because of 
steel limitations. 


or 
NEW STORE HOURS 














Beginning the week of July 7 






stores in the Central Square 






shopping area will close Satur- 






days at 6 p.m. 






Open Thursday and Friday 






evenings until 9 p.m. 







SHOP IN CAMBRIDGE 






JAMES 0. WELCH 
. COMPANY 
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Central Square Business Elect 


Several important changes were made in the Central Square Business- 
men’s Association at the recent Annual Meeting. The Board of Directors 
has been increased from 9 to 24 persons, and an agreement reached for 
evening store hours. 

John P. Lyons of J. H. Corcoran & Co., Inc., the retiring president of 
the Association, is to be congratulated for a magnificent job of coordination. 


The newly elected officers are: 


EAPO SICLCIM Moi saie Sts sscodtocarsaesteesse-dactcwctonteeetrets Stanley Gaynor, Harvard Bazar, Inc. 
WiCOSPeS1d C1 bike snchis.ssscsacessnnasasonascbedioersgsoncuedeestsetess ote aman Louis Pill, Puleine: 
MRE AGEL Oise tact ca cccentie teen sci cetpaaetie eentaee ces Frank Morse, County Bank & Trust Co. 
ENTE T COT etose-tocccass ts cs8 occack Gales saslvonces Gattae Oncaea et tea eae Cecil Taylor, Moller’s, Inc. 
DECIEUALY) wcc.0.es Se ee wi ater ascsnedlvaehet oestrone Andrew L. Moore, Attorney 
Directors Elected—Term Expires 1952-1953 
William Gal oay-.i.c5..icccccdioncscosscceoteessscattvacecseaoae eee ae Galgay, the Florist 
Herbert 2) Prebleé,........... naaaheuse sagt alee tonto: soe eee MP rt Gorin’s, Ine. 
Normans Cicehurstincciact te ee Cambridge Electric Light Company 
Henry Rosenbloom aissc.cccsscavsscncenttebersnorsocdsccotevecsed.S. 00 Nobby’s 
Frank: Adams: .siccicccccs sie ee Elm Farm (Manhattan Market) 
Mrs: Margaret O’Brien. 9.4.3... ee O’Brien’s-on-the-Avenue 
Dr. Maleolm Dana o...c.cc...)ssssvasenessonseSeeasescdachoceess+eteseucudceess aaa Dentist 
Harold: Sparks .:.a.)..cccie.fhc tes Olin eae Sparks Dept. Store 
Term Expires 1954 
Harold H. Berman o.com e eeeee Harold’s Paint & Wallpaper Co. 
Bernard J.Murphyaexinnetan- oo F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Paull, Bare lepers ana<sstt tatearas vito tts ace oe eee Harvard Trust Company 
Daniel sJ2) MacGitivrca Vi sac .taciseerscccenonse soe remorse Cambridge Gas Light Company 
Herman. Eritz...rw ie eee eek Dickson-Ritz Tuxedo Renting Service 
Alfred ‘Berkman. Acscsscqresetssesecdeckessserecisavtas tae ee Rogers Jewelry 
PhiliPO SHOVE siavcuasseccstecscendarbecavessds: tl kc eh ee Baker’s Shoe Store 
Joseph Sacco isis eGR Gen dl kee ee Bowl-Haven 


MLAMMOY EO PUSSIAM”. s...ceesbcspssssseesSdsesoscssesndsocesotectoceeecs een Moller’s, Inc. 
EGU Geom OWNSENC Scsaeiueecei cites vesicle os Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
John Lyons AED hE OO PS at re A RA Preeage: f J. H. Corcoran & Copsinc: 
aevine OPEL RD RWT SN) es OP rey IRE ire came locke eet ie voctbeekceee sake? oe Harvard Bazar, -Inc¢ 

WENA TA PVT ES OLVE rt reccavess a rskvdo endl ot cosa tiyahsciudss aussie. ce er Emily-Rose Shoppe 
MMOSieK,s GOlAD CTS win tece<seutacseccessivesessstseosseéacécsssesstoes eee Attorney 
Haney & sasensraseavcncsnvcessnsssnsnsernesacassessveseenesaesasssesnsanssosees Boyer’s Bottle Liquors 

Aid em Ay OLCOLAU S re cetanicpeeeiew eit cops. : Pe eee J. H. Corcoran & Co., Ine. 


Samuel Zibbell, Enterprise Department Store, was elected Chairman 
of Retail Committee. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
“One of New England's Best Hotels'' 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 

















Declaration 
of 
Independence 





What a wonderful feeling—! 

He can go places now—on his own. And he'll 
keep on going places all his life—as 

long as he keeps his sense of independence! 


This spirit of independence is America’s 
richest resource—our most cherished 
inheritance. It gave us our freedom—our 
Constitution—our Bill of Rights. 


Anything which threatens the independence 
of an individual—his family or his 
business—endangers the very principles 
which made our country great. 





Remember that, when you hear people say 
“Let the government take over . . . the doctors, 
the railroads, the electric power companies,” 
They probably don’t realize it, 

but what they suggest is Socialism. 


And most Americans certainly 
don’t want Socialism. 


This ad sponsored by CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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WINNING ESSAYS 


RANCIS W. Phelan, President 

of the Cambridge Association 
of Insurance Agents, has announced 
the selection of the best essays sub- 
mitted in the recent contest con- 
ducted by the association. The con- 
test, intended to promote fire pre- 
vention and safety from accidents, 
Was established for the students at- 
tending the junior and senior classes 
in the public, private, and parochial 
high schools. Three separate awards 
of $50 Defense Bonds were allotted 
to each division. 

The winner in the private school 
division was Miss Joan Beverly 
Cook, a student at the Christian 
High School. Joan is a Junior and 
honor student at the Cambridge 
school and selected as the subject of 
her essay, “Fire In Your Home.” 
She resides at 66 Patten Street, 


Jamaica Plain and is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Cook. 
Mr. Cook is assistant cashier at the 
National Shawmut Bank. On com- 
pletion of her course at Christian 
High, Miss Cook intends to enroll at 
Wheaton College. 

The winner in the parochial high 
school division was Mr. William D. 
Bronski, a member of the graduat- 
ing class of the Sacred Heart High 
School of East Cambridge. The topic 
of his essay was “Safety”. Sixteen 
year old William lives at 451 Ash- 
mont Street, Dorchester with his 
widowed mother, Mrs. Mary C. 
Bronski. The youthful essayist has 
accepted a scholarship to Curry Col- 
lege, where he intends to take the 
Pre-Journalism course in the fall; 
meantime he is employed as a page 
at the Harvard University Library. 
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The contest in Cambridge High 
and Latin School and Rindge Tech- 
nical will not be conducted until the 
Fall, at which time another $50 De- 
fense Bond will be awarded by the 
Insurance Association. 

The panel of judges which selected 
the winning essays included Chief 
John F. Collins of the Cambridge 
Fire Department; Chief Patrick F. 
Ready of the Cambridge Police De- 
partment; Edward O’Rourke, M.D., 
Director of the Home Accident Pre- 
vention Program for the city; Frank 
H. Townsend, Secretary of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce; Fred- 
erick J. England, President of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and Mr. William N. 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


=>) CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 








JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Woodland, Editor of the Standard. 
The judges were in highest com- 
mendation of the efforts of the ccn- 
testants and the exceptional quali- 
ties of all the essays entered. All 
essays were carefully examined, and 
a written report was sent to the 
Insurance Association by each mem- 
ber of the panel. 

Editor William N. Woodland of the 
Standard, the weekly insurance jour- 
nal of New England, commented on 
the excellent grasp of the subjects 
treated by the writers and the ‘‘com- 
mendable literary ability” demon- 
strated. 

Mr. Frank H. Townsend, Executive 
Secretary of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a letter to the 
Insurance Association said, “I wish 
to thank you for giving me the op- 
portunity to read these essays, as 
all are excellent and the children to — 
be congratulated. Believe me when 
I say that your insurance group has ~ 
undertaken a worthwhile project in — 
sponsoring this contest.” 


.- JAMES, 07 WECCH?®” 
“CF COMPANY 
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SAFETY 


(Winning Essay—Parochial Schools) 


CCIDENTS are the leading 

cause of death in the United 
States. Chances are that someone 
reading this may die or be injured 
seriously. This is a tragic circum- 
stance, but is there a remedy? 
Everywhere you go, signs announce 
dangers. The familiar, “Stop, Look, 
and Listen” among others has _ be- 
come so familiar, it goes unheeded. 

Safety, accidents and the like 
must be kept constantly before the 
“Public Eye.” Safety must become 
the upmost thought in the minds of 
both youngsters and oldsters, drivers 
and pedestrians, and this the city of 
Cambridge has endeavored to do, to 
the ardent admiration of its sister 
cities. 

There is but one fundamental law 
for safety. CARE! We must be care- 
ful in everything we do and must be 
mindful of our duties. The duty to 
respect the rights and properties of 
others, to anticipate the actions of 
the child playing in the street, the 
dog scampering and frolicking in his 
yard, the aged man trying to cross 
the busy intersection. Do not deprive 
the parents of their blond barrel of 
sunshine—the child of his best friend 
and most loyal companion. Do not 
hasten the departure of the man, in 
the sunset of his life, of the fruits 
of a lifetime of labor. 

The blood of the innocent marks 
one, as the mark of Cain. There is 


no excuse for carelessness. The reck- 
less speeder, the “cowboy,” the 
swerver, all wring the life’s blood 
from victims every minute and say 
in belated grief, “I couldn’t stop” or 
“Tm sorry,’ 

But, the driver is not the only 
person at fault. Many deaths are in 
reality, suicide. Joe is late for work; 
he rushes to catch his bus, running 
from between two parked cars. 
There is a_ sickening squeal of 
brakes, a choked sob, the splash of 
blood, and Joe caught his last bus, 
on a trip to eternity. But Joe is 
better off than some others. The 
driver sobs, cries, and violently cries 
out his innocence while Joe’s widow 
and his orphaned children point ac- 
cusing fingers at the innocent driver. 
He is cursed for life. He forever re- 
members the scene of the accident, 
the thud of the limp body banging 
against the fender. He is the tortur- 
ed soul who suffers for no crime. 

This is not a story, no fanciful 
tale painted from a vivid imagina- 
tion. This happens every hour of 
every day of every year. But there 
is another type of story too with 
striking consequences. 

What of the heartaches, sadness, 
loneliness, and sometimes, poverty 
and distress the survivors of an ac- 
cident must face. We may keep 
away the distress and poverty, they 
may never have a gnawing hunger 
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in the stomach but, can we keep 
away the gnawing hunger for a de- 
ceased husband? Can we soothe the 
brow of an innocent child, and tell 
him that his father will never come 
home again? Can we tell him Daddy 
will never scoop him into his arms 
again and kiss his jam-bespattered 
cheek as he runs to him from the 
kitchen? 

What can we do for this—a mil- 
lion dollars cannot bring back what 
they have lost forever. A million 
kisses from Gramps will never be 
one from Daddy. Daddy who was 
killed in cold blood by the wise guy 
who had one hand on the wheel and 
one hand on the bottle. He laughs 
and sings until he hits the laboring 
father. 

Then it wasn’t his fault. Sure he 
had a few drinks, but this tattered 
bundle of human wreckage ran in 
front sof" him; he: couldn’t. top: “It 
wasn’t his fault, even though he was 
in a drunken stupor. The father, for 
a split second, and the mother, for- 
ever. And the driver, cursed and 
plagued for life with an unquench- 
able fire in his conscience. And so, 
although you may not suffer from 
your carelessness, many others will; 
the man who swerves to avoid your 
speeding car and careens off an em- 
bankment, the child who owns the 
dog you run over, the driver of the 
car you run in front of, your widow, 
your children, but not you. 

We have a duty to mankind to cut 
down the toll of human life. We 
must save the thousands who die 
needlessly each year. We must end 


this useless fight against our breth- 
ren. There is but one way—the 
magic word, CARE! Care of our- 
selves and our properties, the care 
of the unblemished souls of the chil- 
dren playing in the streets, the care 
of the aged and infirm. We must 
take care of all, whether we walk 
or drive carefully. 


There is another great menace to 
safety, it is fire. 


Did you know.that every three 
seconds a house burns down in the 
United States? Many of these fires 
cannot be helped, they are not due 
to carelessness. But what of the 
thousands of fires which are a direct 
result of the carelessness of some 
person. What can salve the con- 
science of the mother who left a box 
of matches within the reach of the 
baby! Nothing can bring back this 
cuddly angel, and only death can 
calm the tortured mind of the care- 
less parent. 


Did you ever smell the nauseous, 
acrid odor of burning rubber? This 
is the odor of the charred remnants 
of a once beautiful stand of virgin 
timber, made worse by the stench of 
the burnt bodies of animals. Whose 
fault is it? Certainly not the fault 
of the blackened doe or the dead 
elk. Sometimes it is a result of 
weeks of drought, but more often, 
it is the fault of the careless camper 
who leaves a still smouldering camp- 
fire—the same camper who com- 
plains when -he is not allowed in the 
forest because of extreme dryness. 
This must stop! We must cooperate 
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or suffer the consequences. Smother 
that campfire. Wet it, turn it and 
don’t leave it unless it is absolutely 
out! 

You may ask, what has a forest 
fire to do with Cambridge? A forest 


fire would ruin the streams and lakes 
in the vicinity leaving many cities, 
including Cambridge, sans water. 
Exercise caution at all _ times, 
“Momentary joy breeds months of 
pain.” ry 


a 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY — cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway 
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FIRE IN YOUR HOME 


(Winning Essay—Private Schools) 


HREE startling facts cause me 
to write this essay. They were 
printed in a book on accident pre- 
vention published by the American 

Red Cross. Briefly stated they are: 

a. Two-thirds of the 85,000 deaths 
which result annually from fire 
take place in the home. 

.In one year 400,000 American 
homes have fires serious enough 
to require the services of the Fire 
Department. 

. Approximately one-third of the 
total fire losses in the United 
States each year are the result of 
fires in homes. 

“Why?” we ask. Well, let us look 
at a few of the housekeeping and 
living habits we have at home. Situ- 
ations exist there that could not pos- 
sibly exist in the office or the fac- 
tory because of compulsory fire laws. 
Yet, at home, where the lives of 
those dearest to us are in danger, 
many persons unconsciously choose 
to be careless and thoughtless. Con- 
sider a few daily occurrences to see 
what is actually happening. 

First, let us consider smoking 
habits, for thirty per cent of home 
fires are caused by careless smoking. 
Why can’t people use common sense 
and smoke in safe places? Everyone 
takes it for granted that he will not 
be the one to drop off to sleep with 
a lighted cigarette in his hand, end 
yet—here before me is a picture 


lon 
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captioned, “Smoking in bed—two 
killed.” And another — “Careless 
smoking—$3500 loss.” Pictures such 
as these should be posted on ciga- 
rette cartons. 

It is hard to imagine anyone not 
being able to leave a cigar or ciga- 
rette long enough to go to the closet, 
and yet closet fires caused by care- 
less smoking do occur frequently. A 
spark may not be noticed until it is 
a flame coming through the closet 
door, and then it is a little late to 
be sorry. 

Who can imagine smoking in a 
dry, cluttered attic? If that isn’t in- 
viting fire I don’t know what is. Yet 
some people seem to expect their 
luck to hold forever. 

Men who enjoy their smoking 
while in the workshop where shav- 
ings, inflammable liquids, or other 
hazards are present, could write 
essays entitled ‘How I Live Danger- 
ously.” Of course, the number of 
potential authors is decreased from 
time to time. 

We must consider, too, the matter 
of electric wiring which is often a 
distinct fire hazard in the house. 
Fires can occur when circuits are 
overloaded, wires are damaged, or 
when sub-standard alterations are 
made in the wiring system. Too 
many appliances on one circuit will 
cause fuses to blow. This condition 
should be corrected by disconnecting 
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one or more appliances for immedi- 
ate relief, and by having an elec- 
trician install additional circuits for 
permanent relief. It should not be 
corrected by putting in a heavier 
fuse, which will cause the wires to 
overheat. Existing circuits in older 
houses are probably inadequate to 
meet the demands of the many ap- 
pliances found in the average house 
today. Such circuits should not be 
extended with temporary wiring. 
This brings us up to the subject of 
electrical appliances. We should treat 
cords carefully to avoid damage, and 
replace them when the insulation be- 
comes worn. Overheated appliances 
can burst into flame. The condition 
of refrigerators, washing machine 
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motors, and other appliances should 
be checked and watched carefully. 
Electric irons have always worried 
me. The plug always should be pulled 
out if you are going to leave the 
ironing board even for a minute; 
(you may be gone longer than you 
intended!). It may not always be 
convenient to pull the plug when you 
plan to be gone just long enough to 
hang up a dress so it will not get 
wrinkled, but it certainly is safer. 
How often have you run to answer 
the door bell or the telephone and 
forgot that the iron was connected ? 
You forget, but the iron can’t think, 
and keeps getting hotter until some- 
thing gives way. The resulting fire 
may be worse than a wrinkled dress. 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 
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Harvard Square 
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Generally speaking, the kitchen 
is probably the most hazardous room 
in the house. Check yours for these 
conditions: 

Do you use plastic curtains over 
or near a stove? Quite a chance 
you’re taking! How about those oily 
rags? They ignite spontaneously, 
you know. A step-on can with a tight 
cover would prove to be a good in- 
vestment if you have many rags 
soaked with oil or wax. And where 
are your matches kept? I hope they 
are not where children can reach 
them. You wouldn’t leave them in a 
dish near the stove, but many people 
do. 

It all boils down to this. None of 
us purposely allows fire hazards to 
exist. We all believe the same lice— 
“It can’t happen to me.” But it can 
and does happen to someone every 
minute of the day. It may happen to 
you one of these days if you do not 
inspect your house carefully and 
critically, eliminating all hazards. 
Remember, all fires are little ones 
at the start. 


Do You Know 


HE State Planning.Board says— 

department stores in Boston dur- 
ing April showed an increase of 
19.4% in instalment sales, 9.3% in 
cash sales and 6.0% in regular charge 
sales, as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. In the main store sales 
were up 5.7% but in the basement 
departments they were 17.9% ahead 
of last year... Of 30 major classi- 
fications of Massachusetts manu- 
facturing reported by the Dept. of 
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Labor and Industries, the ten which 
in May paid the highest average 
wages per hour were transportation 
equipment $2.08, printing and pub- 
lishing $1.93, petroleum and coal 
products $1.88, ordnance $1.85, pri- 
mary metals $1.85, miscellaneous 
machinery $1.82, electrical machin- 
ery $1.78, stone and clay products 
$1.76, metal working machinery 
$1.73, and special industrial machin- 
ery $1.71. Median wage earnings of 
the 30 industries was $1.55 per hour 

. . If the average value of auto- 
mobiles privately owned can be 
taken as a measure, the nine wealth- 
iest municipalities in Massachusetts 
are Brookline, Longmeadow, Welles- 
ley, Weston, Lincoln, Swampscott, 
Belmont, Newton and Winchester in 
the-order named ... Although the 
total of employed persons in Massa- 
chusetts increased 18.6% between 
1940 and 1950, the number of those 
self-employed decreased 5.4%. Gov- 
ernment employees increased 34.4%. 
In 1940 there were 168,056 self-em- 
ployed persons and 142,857 govern- 
ment employees; in 1950 the propor- 
tion was reversed with 159,000 self- 
employed and 192,000 government 
employed, as shown by the U. S. 
population census. 


Former Director 


TEPHEN Px Turke, 38, formerly 
with the Cambridge Rubber 
Company, passed away early this 
month. He served as a Director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 


‘merce from 1945-1947. 
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The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, co-host with New England Council, 
to a group of Presidents from French Chambers of Commerce, recently 
sponsored a visit for them to Arthur D. Little, Inc., in Cambridge. Their 
visit to the United States was to study technological factors and human 
relations to determine what conditions underlie production increases. (Bot- 
tom) are: George Claudon; Raymond Stevens, Vice President, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.; Jean Freysselinard; Henri Spriet; and Frank H. Towsend, 
Executive Secretary, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. (Top) are: Melvin 


Peach, New England Council; Louis Duche; N. E. Philpot, Mutual Security 
Agency; and Charles Bodin. 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 








CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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CAMBRIDGE TAXES 


ITY manager John B. Atkinson 
submitted the following mes- 
sage to the City Council at a special 
meeting July 16, 1952. 
“To the Honorable, the City 
Council: 

The attached sheet is probably in 
itself quite explanatory as to the 
financial condition of the City with 
reference to the 1952 tax rate. How- 
ever, I feel I should point out to you 
some vital items. 

The increase of charges by the 
State and decrease of income by the 
State will result in an increase of 
$5.60 in the tax rate. 

The pay increases granted to the 
School Department employees and 
other City employees, plus increases 
in pensions, result in a $3.00 in- 
crease in the tax rate. 

The money which was appropriat- 
ed as the basis of a loan results in 
$1.18 in the tax rate. 

On the other hand, the total in- 
crease for all services and supplies 
is only $1.29, against which there is 
to be credited a decrease of 2c for 
Welfare and Social Services and 18c 
for Debt and Interest, so that for 
this portion of the budget there is 
an increase of only $1.09. 

Last year the City Council author- 
ized the use of $260,000.00 from the 
E. & D. Account, but only $199,000. 
was used. If this $199,000. is not 
made available this year this will 
result in a 93c increase in the tax 
rate. 


The Legislature has authorized the 
funding for a period of ten years of 
the amount the court authorized to 
be paid to the school teachers, name- 
ly $653,000.00. If this is not funded 
we must estimate this will increase 
the tax rate approximately $3.06. 

As you know, you have before you 
today a request that instead of 
$199,000.00 the sum of $400,060.00 
be taken from the E. & D. Account. 
This would take care of approxi- 
mately $1.86 in increase in the tax 
rate. 

We have estimated there will be 
an increase in income from the vari- 
ous City departments, which will be 
the equivalent of $1.00 in the tax 
rate, and although not large is a 
welcome reduction. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the tax rate can be possibly 
increased $13.86, or if the City 
Council wishes to take the action 
that has been suggested from this 
office this can be kept down to 
slightly under $9.00. 

I regret to inform you that the 
Commissioner of Corporations has 
declined to authorize any increase 
in the estimates of Income and Cor- 
poration Taxes beyond the amounts 
which were authorized in_ the 
“Cherry Sheet”. He has taken this 
position, despite the fact that from 
every indication we can find the 
State’s income on both Income and 
Corporation Taxes is substantially 
higher than it was last year and very 
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substantially higher than it was in 
1950. Despite this faet the Commis- 
sioner has allowed us to use for 
Corporation Tax only the same 
amount that was allowed in 1951, 
and which was based on the State’s 
1950 return and which he later in- 
creased by $248,000.00. He has also 
taken the position that we are to 
receive actually $232,000.00 less this 
year from the Income Tax than he 
allowed us to use in 1951, and this 
despite the fact we actually received 
$250,000.00 more than this amount 
in 1951. As you will note, this in 
itself accounts for $2.44 in the tax 
rate. 

I still have not completely aban- 
doned the possibility of getting ad- 
ditional funds from the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations & Taxation, 
but I must say that the situation at 
the present time is such I am oblig- 
ed to report he will not increase the 
amount to us.” 

The Legislative act, permitting 
the funding of the $653,000.00 over 
a period not to exceed ten years was 
turned down by the City Council. 
Voting “No” were Mayor DeGugli- 


elmo, Councillors Crane, Foley, Sen- 
nott, and Sullivan. Voting “Yes” 
were Councillors Lynch, Pill, and 
Swan. Councillor Higley was in 
California. 

On the order to allow $400,000 to 
be taken from the E. & D. account, 
Mayor DeGugielmo moved an amend- 
ment to appropriate $200,000.00 
which failed. Voting “Yes” on the 
amendment were Mayor DeGugli- 
elmo, Councillors Foley, Sennott and 
Sullivan. Voting “No” were Coun- 
cillors Crane, Lynch, Pill and Swan. 

Following a five-minute recess, 
during which a meeting was held at 
the Mayor’s office, the councillors 
returned and unanimously voted to 
take $325,000 from the E. & D. ac- 
count. This will take care of a little 
over $1.50 in increases in the tax 
rate. 

Using the following figures this 
would show an increase of a little 
over $12.00 in the tax rate. It is 
hoped additional funds may be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation, and that 
the increase in valuation will keep 
the tax increase to $10.00. 
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INFORMATION 


July 16, 1952 


STATE RECEIPTS :— — 


~ Amount 
Income & Gorporation Tax $522,855.97 
Other State Sources © 


_ Total Loss from 
State Receipts 
STATE CHARGES :— 
Increase in State & 

County Charges, in- : 
eluding M..T. A. & 
M. D. C: Charges $554,829.17 
Total Loss in State 
& County Finances 
CITY-EXPENSES :— 
School Salary Increases 
Other City Salary Increases 318,512.99 


Pensions & Annuities 39,907.82 
Total Salary Increases $643,037.70 
Services & Supplies 276,009.14 
Basis for Loans 251,826.90° 
Welfare & Social 
Services — 5,430.67 
Debt & Interest — 38,548.25 
$483,857.12 
Total Increase in City 
Expenses 
E. & D. Transfer as yet 


unavailable $199,000.00 
School Salaries, Court Order~ 658,000.00 


Less—Increase in*Income BK: 
.—$2138,664.45 


from City Departments 
If School Salaries Funded, 

Deduct’ - -—$653,000.00 
If $400,000 taken from 

a 


- —$400,000.00 


Possible Tax Rate 


122,971.74 


$284,616.89 


Total 


$645,827.71 


$554,829.17 
§1,200,656.88. 


$1,126,894.82 


852,000.00 


$3,179,551.70 


1,266,664.45 — 
$1,912,887.25 


ON FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR 1952 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE ~ 


Total 


Equiva- Equiva- 


lent > 
in 


$2.44 
Por 


$3.01 


$2.59 


$1.33 
1.49 
18 


~ $3.00 
1.29 
TS 


— .02 
— .18 


$2.27 


93 
3.06 


5-41.00 


—~ $3.06 
—$1.86 


——_——— 


lent 
in 


Tax Rate Tax Rate 


$5-60 


$5.27 


3.99 





$14.86 
$13.86 
$10.80 


$8.94 
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After many years there will be some much needed changes made in Cam- 
bridge’s largest retail center. The above picture shows the staging on the 
Bright Block in the heart of Central Square. The top floors, seldom occupied 
in the past few years, are being removed. When completed, the building 
will be only two stories high, with the stores remaining on the first floor and 
offices on the second. If several multi-story business blocks in Central 
Square will follow this example, and others in need:of a “face lifting” will 


modernize their storefronts, this could become the most attractive shopping 
area in Greater Boston. 


Manufacturers of In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 
Screw Machine Products EME 
of Every Description 


ELECTRIG SUPPEYSer. 





AND 
Cambridge Screw Co. nchange 
63 Potter Street Camera E 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Be Courteous 


VERY summer Cambridge has a 

tremendous number of summer 
visitors. Many of these are more 
than visitors; they are our neighbors 
for almost eight weeks. The twenty- 
four hundred students enrolled in the 
Harvard Summer School come from 
all 48 states as well as from Europe 
and Asia. A special foreign student 
seminar has attracted students from 
India, Japan, the Philippines, Pakis- 
tan, Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
This seminar will continue until 
August 23. 


This is a golden opportunity to 
“sell” Cambridge. The impressions 
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Cold Drawn Bars 
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Tool Steel 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 





these individuals form of Cambridge 
will be based on the treatment they 
receive. Let’s be sure when they re- 
turn to their homes in other sections 
of this country or to their homelands 
and see goods marked ‘made in 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.”, pleasant 
memories return. 

One-quarter of the Summer School 
student body is made up of teachers 
of elementary and secondary schools. 
They are the sowers of the seed. At 
the City Information Booth and at 
the Chamber of Commerce, we will 
do our share, but many seek infor- 
mation or directions from the citizen 
or businessman on the street. Be 
courteous and sow seeds of friend- 
ship. 
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Cost of Living Index. 


The June 27, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries covering the period from mid-May to mid-June 1952, gives the follow-- 
ing information. Please project on your Cost of Living Chart. Extra charts 
available to Chamber members at office. _ : ; Race 

~ The “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massa- 
chusetts Cities” for June, 1952 shows a slight drop of 0.1% from the previ- 
ous month due mainly to a sharp seasonal decline in fresh fruits and vege- 
table prices which moved the heavily weighted food section of the index 
down 0.8%. This decline, plus a slight drop in the clothing and fuel and. 
light sections, more than offset increases in the shelter and sundries sec- 
tions. The combined.index for June, 1952: was 2.4% above that of one year 
ago; 0.6% lower than that of January, 1952 but 77.7% over that of Janu- 
ALY; 2041: : 

FOOD: In the food section a decline of 8.2% in average fresh fruits 
and vegetable prices coupled with a drop of 2.0%-in fish and poultry were 
enough to more than offset increases of 2.2% in meats; 4.5% in eggs and 
1.5% in fats and oils and result in an over-all decline of 0.8% in this sec- 
tion of the index. All items of meat showed higher prices over the previous 
month with the exception of rib roast, chuck roast and veal. Marked in-_ 
creases of 4.2% in hamburger prices; 5.6% in pork chops; 8.8% in bacon 
and 6.5% in salt pork were noted. 

CLOTHING: Although this section showed a slight decline of 0.2%, it- 
was attributable to minor price adjustments in only a few items, namely; 
men’s shorts and shoes and women’s slips and shoes.  . 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued to edge upward by 0.2%. 

_ FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal price adjustments in a few cities on anthra- 
cite resulted in the slight drop in this section of the index. 

SUNDRIES: .The sundries section of the index rose 1.3% -over the 
previous month as periodic pricing of the medical care and laundry service 
components showed an upward trend over the last pricing period. All ser- 
vices in the medical care group such as doctor’s fees, hospital fees, a few 
drugs and scattered higher prices in optical and dental services showed a 
rise of 7.4% in this section. Laundry services showed a rise of 1.7% in 
average charges. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939-—100 
% Increase 


May 1952. 
Jan. 1941 May 1952 June 1952 June 1952 
Food _ sseeeeeensensevecenseeeees 86.2 yA le Be, 209.5 0.8* 
CART HING seats 101.1 191.9 191.6 0.2" 
Shelter don 1 iistie 107.7 129.5 TORT as cAI 
Fuel & Light........... 112.8 177.5 177.0 0.3* 
SOTA NIOS pissy ngien-ritcters 107.2 152.5 154.5 1.3 
POM Oine Gtk cas ee 98.9 175.9 176.7 0,12 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR— s os 
June, 1952—$.5692 R—19385-1939—$1.00 


*Indicates Decrease 
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New Directors Elected 


HE Election Committee—Ralph 

H. Field, Field Machinery Co., 
Chairman; Henry Bothfeld, Angier 
Products, Inc.; Arthur Fraumeni, 
Ashton Studio; Carl Rodman, Carl’s 
Market, Inc.; and Max Wasserman, 
Wasco Flashing Company; appointed 
by President Wilson and approved 
by the Directors, reported the elec- 
tion of the following Directors: 


Three-Year Term—October 1, 1952 
to September 30, 1955. 


Benjamin H. Bowden 
County Bank and Trust Company 


Frederick H. Caswell 
F. S. Webster Company 


John F. Couming 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Omar K. Edes 
Barbour Stockwell “Co. 


‘Stanley Gaynor 
Harvard Bazar, Inc. 


Frederick H. Lovejoy 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. 


Linnell E. Studley 
New England Confectionery Co. 


James Thomson, Jr. 
National Casket Co., Ine. 


These eight men will meet with 
the sixteen hold-over Directors on 
August 18 to elect officers for the 
year commencing October 1, 1952. 


Under the By-Laws of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee to Nominate Officers is 
composed of the eight retiring Di- 
rectors. This year’s Committee is 
composed of the following: President 
Albert O. Wilson; Treasurer Tim- 
othy W. Good, Jr.; Clerk George A. 
McLaughlin; Directors James J. 
Dwyer, William M. Ginsburg, John 
P. Lyons, Richard S. Morse and 
Robert H. W. Welch, Jr. The Com- 
mittee has already met and Richard 
S. Morse, who was elected Chairman 
will present the slate at a special 
Directors meeting August 18. 


Building Permits 

S predicted, the issuance of per- 

mits for new building construc- 
tion has slowed appreciably. Al- 
though permits for new construction 
valued at, $414,950 were issued in 
June, $325,000 of this amount was 
for the city of Cambridge mainten- 
ance plant at the Fresh Pond Reser- 
voir. A permit for an additional office 


building ($45,000) was granted to 


Simplex Wire & Cable Company. 
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King Farouk Collects 

N a few weeks, King Farouk of 

Egypt will receive a small pack- 
age mailed from Cambridge. The 
actual value will be much less than 
the cost of mailing, yet the contents 
should make His Majesty quite 
happy. 

The story starts about two years 
ago, when James O. Welch Company 
put out colored comic cards between 
the inside and outside wrappers of 
each Sugar Daddy (a candy confec- 
tion, lollipop style). There were fifty 
different cards in the series, with a 
prize of a one-pound giant Sugar 
Daddy offered to anybody who would 
collect twenty-five different comic 
character cards, correctly name the 
character and mail the cards to 
Cambridge. The cards were a four- 
color print job, and in order to use 
the various characters, the James O. 
Welch Company was required to pay 
a royalty to the artists who draw 
the various comic strips involved, or 
to the syndicates handling their 
rights for them. The chief appeal of 
the cards was to the collector’s in- 
stinct of the children, and altogether 
the James O. Welch Company put 
out between sixty and sixty-five mil- 
lion during the year this idea was 
used. 

While they do not do a large ex- 
port business, and especially on 
Sugar Daddy, some shipments of this 
item were made to Portugal and also 
to the American Oil Companies op- 
erating in the Middle East. At any 
rate, it appears that King Farouk 
of Egypt saw some of the comic 
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cards. And also, apparently, he is a 
collector of baseball cards and of 
other inserts of this nature. 

And so, the James O. Welch Com- 


‘pany received a létter, dated June 


12, 1952 from a firm in England 
which deals in antiques and curiosa 
of all kinds, stating that they had 
received a request from the private 
secretary to His Majesty King Far- 
ouk of Egypt to furnish His Majesty 
with a complete set of these comic 
cards. The British firm was very 
anxious to carry out the assignment. 

The Welch Company, in typcial 
Cambridge company spirit, wanted 
to supply the cards. However, when 
they discontinued use of the cards, 
they really discontinued them. 
Neither the advertising department 
nor the production department was 
able to find a complete set. 
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It looked as if King Farouk would 1952 Allentown, Pa. 
not be able to add these comic cards 1952 Auburn, New York 
from Cambridge to his collection. 1952 Augusta, Maine 
However, on July 3, “Bob” Welch, 1952 Bellows Falls (Springfield), 
Jr. found one complete set stowed Vermont 
away in the rear of one of the 1952 Charlotte, N. C. 


drawers in his desk. These will be 1952 Corning (Painted Post), N. Y. 
sent to His Majesty with a note ex- 1952 Elmira (Elmira Heights 


pressing the pleasure it gives the Horseheads), N. Y. 
James O. Welch Company to be able 1952 New Bedford (Fairhaven), 
to supply these cards to add to his Mase 


collection. Now there will be Cam- 
bridge comic cards in Cairo. 

: : 2 Alieg P ill 
Mee irectories 1952. Olean (Aliegany, Portville), 


HE following new directories en York 
have been added to the H. A. 1952 Rockville (Vernon, Tolland, 


Manning Directory Library this past Ellington), Conn. 
month. Over 400 directories are 1952 Westfield, Mass. 
available at the Cambridge Chamber 1952 Willimantic (Windham, 
of Commerce for your use: Coventry), Conn. 


mmm SCARS 


1952 Norwalk, Conn. 





CORBUCK ANDO CO 





The Largest Department Store in Cambridge 


Choose from over 100,000 items, all under one roof. Whatever your needs, 
whether it may be in home furnishings, appliances or automotive; or perhaps in 
your family wearables, sporting goods or miscellaneous needs you will find it at 


Sears Cambridge store. We invite you to visit our store where you will be 


received by courteous sales people and in addition—enjoy Sears Savings. 


OPEN MON.. THURS. SEARS 1815 MASS. AVENUE 
AND FRI. NIGHTS CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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LEGISLATIVE ROUND-UP 


TTACH year “The Mace’, the bul- 

letin of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives, 
gives a quick run-down of the big 
issues which you and other Cham- 
bers in the State have been follow- 
ing in the Legislature. Some have 
been reported in previous issues of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge’. The 
following were disposed of in the 
final days of the session. Further in- 
formation on these issues is avail- 
able at the Chamber office. 


Employment Security. Both labor- 
sponsored bills (House 2211 and 
House 1510) were rejected. There 
was no action even on the resolve 
Tore a Study. of Houses 22h). to in- 
crease maximum weekly benefits to 
$30. Thus the 1951 revision remains 
unscathed from destructive amend- 
ments. 


Minimum Wage. The “compromise” 
was enacted (Chapter 558). Another 
exemption was added — for casual 
help or ushers in the amusement and 
recreational business. (A comparison 
with the present law is available 
upon request.) 


Industrial Assistance. There was no 
action on any part of the Governor’s 
program or any other proposal under 
this heading. There was not even a 
hearing on the Governor’s proposal 
for an Industrial Plants Trust. His 
office never produced a specific bill 
on which a hearing could be held. 


Highway Bond Issue. $200 million 
were authorized (Chapter 556). 
Spending will not start until Janu- 
ary 15, 1953. The additional 7/10 of 
1 cent gas tax will go into effect 
January 1, 1953. 


State Government Reorganization. 
Baby Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations for reorganizing the Depart- 
ments of Education and Public Wel- 
fare were enacted into law. Its new 
gypsy moth control program, event- 
ually saving $900,000 annually and 
doing a better control job, was also 
adopted. All other recommendations ~ 
were turned back for more study or 
rejected. 


State Budget for Fiscal 1953. Ap- 
propriations totalled $292.5 million, 
up $17.5: million from Fiscal d9520m 
By stretching their imagination as © 
to estimated revenues, they figure 
that they can keep that amount 
within the framework of the present 
tax structure, so no new nor addi- 
tional taxes were necessary this 
year. But the policies and commit- 
ments in this budget will swell the 
pressure for new revenues next year. 


State Debt. In addition to the $200 
million highway bond issue, the Leg- 
islature authorized $384.8 million 
more debt for capital outlays, main- 


ly institutional buildings; and $16 


million for metropolitan district and 
Port of Boston projects. 
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A REVIEW OF THE SESSION 

The 1952 session lasted for 27 
weeks. It enacted 740 acts and re- 
solves. 

mnis is in contrast to the 1951 
session which made a record of 46 
weeks and enacted 895 acts and re- 
solves. 


Better Procedure. There was a 
marked improvement in the efficiency 
of the procedure during the session. 
A big contributing cause was the 
single change in the rules so as to 
require acceptance of adverse com- 
mittee reports by only one branch 
instead of by both branches. This 
shows what can be done by rule 
changes that cut out needless work. 


Round-up 


PAGER 


It was a good start. A lot more can 
and should be done. 


Wasted Time. Very few of the 
laws in the 1952 output were im- 
portant. Many of the laws dealing 
with strictly local issues and admin- 
istrative trivia, never should have 
claimed the attention of a state leg- 
islative body. And an _ inordinate 
amount of time was wasted in con- 
sidering and again rejecting hun- 
dreds of bills which had been thrown 
out in the 1951 session. This had 
the unfortunate result not only of 
prolonging the session but also of 
crowding out consideration of im- 
portant new proposals, such as the 
home rule amendment, the reduction 
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in the business corporation tax, the 
new program of state-local fiscal re- 
lations and various Baby Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

A “Stand-Off?” Many practical ob- 
servers have come to the conclusion 
that business cannot obtain and 
should not expect more than a 
“stand-off.”” They believe that the 
political obstacles to doing anything 
more are insuperable. To some ex- 
tent that conclusion is due to the 
failure of so large a segment of the 
business community to take suffi- 
cient interest in state legislative 
issues or to act forcibly and intelli- 
gently on them. 

But retention of the status quo is 
far less than what needs to be done 
if Massachusetts is to reach some- 
Where near an equal footing with 


other industrial states. Business 
must make legislation their business. 
Sky Sold 


HE sale of the sky by the Mu- 

seum of Science has realized the 
funds necessary to build the new 
Hayden Planetarium at Science Park, 
thus bringing the Museum’s total de- 
velopment program to within forty 
per cent of the $5,682,000 required 
to complete the proposed five unit 
Museum plant. 

The completion of the planetarium 
fund successfully concludes the se- 
cond phase of Museum growth. 

Initially, the first unit of the new 
Museum was built with funds from 
the sale of the old Museum property 
on Berkeley Street. Next step was 
raising $1,200,000 to install exhibits 
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in the East Wing and construct the 
planetarium. 

The wind-up bargain sale of the 
sky, launched the first of April, has 
attracted nation-wide attention and 
gifts from 34 states and places as 
far afield as Africa, Greenland, 
Alaska and British Columbia. The 
unique star sale netted over $150,000 
to match the Charles Hayden Foun- 
dation’s contingent gift. This puts 
the second phase $1,200,000 effort 
over the top. 

The campaign total includes gifts 
from 5,725 sources. Outstanding 
among these are $450,000 for the 
planetarium from the Hayden Foun- 
dation; $100,000 for the Edward Syl- 
vester Morse Auditorium; $75,000 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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and $50,000 in anonymous gifts and 
$50,000 for the Amory Coolidge Gal- 
lery, connecting the present East 
Wing and the new planetarium. 

New England industry has contrib- 
uted $77,040 in cash and exhibits. 
Fifty-six firms are now Corporate 
Sponsors of the Museum. 

Three more units will be added to 
present Museum buildings. A Central 
Tower will house a Hall of Man and 
Public Health; a West Wing will dis- 
play exhibits of science and indus- 
try; and a Main Auditorium ‘will 
provide a seating capacity of 1000 
for Museum lectures and special ac- 
tivities. 

Director Bradford Washburn 
states that the Museum will press 
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forward toward completion of its 
total development program as rap- 
idly as funds for both Museum op- 
eration and construction of new units 
can be secured. 

Popularity of the Museum has 
been enthusiastically evidenced by an 
attendance of 285,500 since the new 
building opened a year ago this 
spring. 


Register 

O vote in the election this Fall, 

you must be registered. You 
have until August 15 to register for 
the primaries. Registration then will 
open from September 18 to October 
3 for the state and national election. 
Why wait? Register now. 
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Here’s How 

N previous issues of “The Maga- 

zine of. Cambridge”, portions of 
“How Did It Happen” have been 
printed from ‘On the Surface”, the 
monthly publication of the Murray 
Printing Company. These described 
the moving to Cambridge of this 
company, which was the beginning 
of the growth of the Kendall Square 
industrial area. The following is 
from the issues of May and June. 


E have in our library four 
bound volumes of “On _ the 
Surface,’ Volume I covering the 


years 1933-37; Volume II, 1938-42; 
Volume III, 1943-47; and Volume IV, 
1948-50. This means that “On the 
Surface” is now in its twentieth 
year of uninterrupted publication. As 
we have been perusing some of the 
back numbers we have come to the 
conclusion that there can be no ques- 
tion but what nearly two decades is 
rather a long life for a publication 
without a well-paid subscription list. 
But in tracing back over the years 
there were publications issued by us 
preceding our ‘On the Surface.” In 
our files we found a copy of a 
booklet carrying the title of ‘“Ink- 
lings,” made up in sixteen pages 
with a double cover, of a size to fit 
a number ten envelope. This copy 
bore the date of September 1910, 
with the further information that it 
was “Number 4, Volume 2, New 
Series.” Our memory fails to en- 
lighten us as to the length of life of 
this publication, but from the date 


line we can assume that it went out 
for several years. 

We also found the file copies tee 
another publication, carrying. the 
name of ““‘Why?”, the first issue of 
which announces our;move to Cam- 
bridge in the following month, and 
cy subsequent issue, listed as the 
third, which presents:a story of our 
plant, with six halftone illustrations 
of our new building and the various 
departments of our plant. We do not 
remember that this went beyond the 
three issues, all put out in the year 
OAs 

It would seem that our concern 
felt the necessity of continuous pub- 
leity. Under the name of “Our 
Neighbors at Kendall Square,” we 
printed and mailed each month a 
pamphlet giving the history and op- 
erations of one of our neighborhood 
concerns. There were thirty-six is- 
sues of this publication over a period 
of about four years, covering about 
all the concerns that were then lo- 
cated in that section of Cambridge.* 
Besides our own mailing list of over 
a thousand names, we donated a 
thousand copies to each concern 
written up, so that “Our Neighbors” 
had a fairly good circulation. In each 
issue we reserved one page to ex- 
ploit our own business, but we rather 
suspect the exploitation was more to 
the benefit of the industrial develop- 
ment of this section of Cambridge 
than to any increase in our busines. 
It was, however, a most effective 
method of becoming acquainted in 


*A bound copy of these issues is in the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


library. 
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our new neighborhood, an acquaint- 
ance that rapidly broadened beyond 
the bounds of Kendall Square. 
There is no question but what 
possession of a printing plant is an 
incentive for publicity in one form 
or another. In our particular case 
we think we can claim, without con- 
ceit or any thought of boastfulness, 
that we made use of our facilities 
far beyond the scope of our own 
personal interests. In talking about 
our neighbors once a month we 
rather think we became more inter- 
eested in them than they did in us. 
We recall a discussion in our office 
one day as to whether or not we 
should furnish the various concerns 
free envelopes for mailing their is- 
sues of “Our Neighbors.” It was 
fully agreed that this would be a 
nice thing to do, but it was decided 
that here was a test of appreciation 
of what we were doing—let us wait 
and see if anyone orders such en- 
velopes. It has never been officially 
decided if that test was a success 
or a failure, but we can now record 
after a lapse of these many years 
_ that only one firm out of thirty-six 
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ever sent in an order for envelopes. 
This should absolve us from any 
hope or ambition for under-cover re- 
muneration for our interest in 
neighborhood promotion. 

Our initial experience of starting 
in a country newspaper plant must 
have inspired us that here was the 
logical point for public promotional 
activities. A newspaper can be the 
prime factor in such programs,» but 
type and ink and paper do not have 
to be always combined in newspaper 
form to attract attention. 

Apart, -from.. thes interest, we 
put into our neighborhood in the 
form of printed publicity, or propa- 
ganda, if a definite purpose could be 
credited to these extraneous activi- 
ties, were several events of consider- 
able importance to the neighborhood 
in which we found ourselves involv- 
ed. Perhaps the first activity on our 
part of a public nature occurred 
when we heard that a new system 
of lighting was to be installed in 
Kendall Square. Hearing of this, of 
our own initiative and without auth- 
orization we got in touch with City 
Hall and procured an agreement 
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there that the lights would not be 
turned on until we had settled upon 
the date. And then we planned a 
meeting to commemorate the occa- 
sion. With the help of some of the 
staff of the Manufacturers National 
Bank, a new banking institution 
which had incorporated and erected 
their building adjoining our plant, 
we made arrangements and sold 
tickets for a banquet to be held at 
Riverbank Court, the only hotel in 
Cambridge at that time. More than 
this, the self-appointed committee, 
without recognition or authority, 
had a bandstand erected in the 
Square, and hired a band to play 
light music for an hour when the 
Square was first lighted by the new 
equipment. 

At the dinner there were one hun- 
dred twenty-five men present. Pres- 
ident Van Sant of the Bank was the 
presiding officer, from his position 
probably knowing most of those 
present, either as depositors or bor- 
rowers. The affair was most in- 
formal, with impromptu “speeches.” 
We remember we were allotted a 
period in the speaking hour, and had 
enough present from our own office 
to insure a modicum of applause for 
our feeble effort. One gentleman, 
without the formality of an intro- 
duction, addressed the presiding 
officer, told us he was Harry Young, 


of the J. L. Hammett Company, and 


wanted to know why Kendall Square 


did not have some kind of an or- 
ganization for the interests of all 
business houses of the community. 

The idea must have found ap- 
proval, for a small group took up 
the suggestion, and started to de- 
velop a plan. As most of the busi- 
ness people of the district were non- 
residents it was felt that something 
in the nature of a dining club would 
prove the most effective way of pro- 
moting the organization. This idea 
was strengthened by the fact that at 
that time the neighborhood had no 
dining places with guarantees 
against internal upsets. About that 
time the Hammett Company had 
taken space in the adjoning Suffolk 
Building, and cooperated with the 
committee to the extent of giving 
up part of their newly acquired space 
for headquarters of the Kendall 
Square Manufacturers Association, 
in process of organization. 


Now of course it took a little 
money to initiate this program, and 
a financial set-up was adopted with 
the aid of a bank president, who had 
drifted into the office of treasurer. 
Somehow we found ourself carrying 
the title of president, but do not 
remember whether we came by those 
titles through election ceremony, or 
simply usurped the offices to get 
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things moving. Anyhow these two 
men sold seven thousand dollars’ 
worth of certificates of indebtedness, 
which was sufficient to meagerly 
equip the dining room for the new 
organization. Finding a staff to op- 
erate the dining service was a prob- 
lem, for the organization’s officials 
were without experience along this 
line. Some grief was encountered, 
but the Kendall Square people were 
a loyal group and generously over- 
looked unavoidable defects in order 
to promote a strong association. We 
well remember the opening day of 
the dining room. One of the mem- 
bers had secured as speaker a well- 
known Boston physician who special- 
ized in the health preservation of 
business men. His comments on the 
restricted fodder that business men 
should consume were so generally 
accepted that for several weeks the 
dining service was in the red. 
Occupied 

CCUPANCY of the recently re- 

modeled Alfred P. Sloan Build- 
ing, home of the new School of In- 
dustrial Management at the Masga- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been announced by the Institute. The 
building, formerly headquarters of 
the Levers Borthers Company in 
Cambridge, was purchased by M.I.T. 
in December, 1950, through a gift 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Located on Memorial Drive to the 
east of the President’s Home, the 
new M.1.T. building houses the 
School of Industrial Management, 
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including the Department of Busi- 
ness and Engineering Administra- 
tion, the Department of Economics, 
the Faculty Club, and a portion of 
the Center for International Studies. 
It also provides temporary space for 
a project in nuclear science and en- 
gineering. 

The building, of about 126,000 
square feet of gross floor area, has 
a ground floor, six upper floors, and 
a penthouse. The ground floor is 
occupied by the Psychology Labora- 
tory, the Work Simplification Lab- 
oratory, and the Faculty Club kit- 
chen. The first floor contains class 
rooms and temporary quarters for 
the nuclear science project while the 
second and part of the third floor 
house the Department of Economics 
and Social Sciences and the Dewey 
and Industrial Relations Library. 

The School of Industrial Manage- 
ment, including the course in Busi- 
ness and Engineering _Administra- 
tion, is quartered on the fourth and 
part of the fifth floors. The new 
School, which has been established 
through gifts from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., of $6,250,000, 
is designed to correlate the complex 
problems of management in modern 
technical industry with science, en- 
gineering and research. Its chief ob- 
jective will be to prepare young men 
to meet the exacting demands of in- 
dustrial management. 

The Center for International Stu- 
dies, which was established during 
the past year to meet the growing 
need for an intensive study of world 
affairs in the fields of the social and 
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natural sciences, occupies a portion 
of the fifth floor. The Center will 
concentrate on studies which, while 
of a basic scientific and academic 
nature, are pertinent to specific ccn- 
temporary problems’ facing the 
United States. 

The sixth floor and penthouse are 
devoted to the new faculty quarters, 
which provide the first permanent 
home for the M.I.T. faculty club. The 
quarters, which have been planned 
to permit closer social and intellect- 
ual contact among the M.I.T. faculty, 
consist of a spacious lounge of con- 
temporary design, a main dining 
room, two guest rooms, and space 
for a game room in the penthouse. 
Guide Service 

ARVARD University is again 

offering a free guide service 
for summer visitors to the Univer- 
sity. Ten thousand persons used the 
guide service last summer. 

Three student guides will conduct 
tours of the University every day 
until September 14. The four week- 
day tours start at 10:15 A.M., 11:15 
A.M., 2:15 P.M., and 3:15 P.M. On 
Sundays, the tours are in the after- 
noon at 1:30 P.M. and 2:45 P.M. 

The guides are stationed in a red 
and white striped tent in the Har- 
vard Yard near Massachusetts Hall. 
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The tent will serve as an information 
center throughout the summer. 
Visitors are shown the ‘historic 
buildings of the Yard, the library 
system, science and art museums, 
undergraduate houses, and many 
other parts of the University. 
The student guides, who will wear 
crimson coats, are: 
Kenneth L. Everett 752, Mt. Vernon, 
New York 
Harvey S. Ginsburg 752, Bangor, Me. 
William D. Coakley ’55, Watertown, 
Mass. 


New Camera 


OLAROID  Corporation’s first 

“Pathfinder” picture-in-a-minute 
cameras are scheduled to roll off the 
company’s production line early in 
August, according to an announce- 
ment by R. C. Casselman, Camera 
Sales Manager. 

The “Pathfinder” designed special- 
ly to fit the requirements of press 
and commercial photographers, in- 
dustrial users and advanced ama- 
teurs, was shown in its final form 
for the first time at the St. Louis 
trade show. 

Price of the “Pathfinder” (Model 
110) is $249.50. Deliveries, according 
to Mr. Casselman, will be handled 
on a first-come-first-served basis. 


IN MEMORIAM 
ANGELO A. SCIARAPPA 


CO-OWNER, RELIABLE SHADE AND SCREEN CO. 
1897-1952 
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“BE ASHAMED TO DIE“ 


Editor's Note: This text of the Baccalaureate Sermon of President James 
B. Conant of Harvard University is a timely message to all citizens, as well 
as the graduating seniors of Harvard College. 


ORACE Mann, the rebuilder of 

the schools of Massachusetts, 
expressed the spirit of private in- 
itiative in good works when he de- 
clared in Victorian language: “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” Trans- 
into the twentieth century 
idiom of understatement, I suggest 


this doctrine is as relevant to your 


future, gentlemen, as it was to the 
America of your great-grandfathers. 
For the significance of public-spirit- 
ed citizens has not diminished with 


the years. Quite the contrary. There 


is need to reassert more vigorously 
than ever the importance to our 
democracy of citizen participation in 
civic undertakings. 

If there be one certainty about 
this period of history in which you 








gentlemen graduate it is uncertainty. 
The world seems poised between war 
and peace; it is two years since the 
Korean Communists invaded South 
Korea. Many then thought that it 
would be only a few months before 
the Korean conflict became World 
War III; these pessimistic prophets, 
it turned out, were wrong largely 
because they underestimated the re- 
luctance of responsible officials in 
the major nations to risk the uncer- 
tainties of an atomic war. Some of 
you may now think that events in 
the next six months are bound to 
resolve the present uneasy tension 
between the Soviet Union and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
—that we shall have either a global 
war or rapid strides towards peace. 
As to the global war, the possibility 
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hangs over us continuously like a 
threatening cloud, but I believe the 
chances still favor our avoiding an 
all-out. struggle between Russia and 
the free nations of the world. As to 
building a road towards peace, that 
seems to me a slow and difficult 
undertaking; we can hardly make a 
real beginning until the world be- 
comes convinced that strong leader- 
ship of the free peoples by the Unit- 
ed States is an enduring fact. This 
will require years of demonstration. 
In short, it seems to me likely that 
the uncertainty that marks your 
graduation, members of the Class of 
1952, is likely to continue for a long 
time to come. If this be so, we must 
adjust our thinking to meet the spe- 
cial circumstances of a protracted 
period of partial mobilization. 

Total war or large scale prepara- 
tion for war tends to alter among 
other things our traditional ideas 
about public service. A young man 
who has spent several years in the 
armed forces may feel he has dis- 
charged his obligations as a citizen. 
As part of a large unit engaged in 
a collective enterprise he has done 
his bit. He may well turn a deaf ear 
to those who urge him to take time 
off from his business or his profes- 
sion to serve his community on a 
part time basis. Individual endeavor 
he thinks of solely in terms of pri- 
vate gain. Yet one of the potent 
factors in the building of this coun- 
try has been the idea that a citizen 
has a civic duty requiring the ex- 
penditure of time and effort over a 
long period of years. Of course this 


point of view was based on the as- 
sumption that military service was 
something gone forever. From the 
close of the War between the States 
to World War II, it was taken for 
granted by most people that as far 
as this country was concerned we 
would be unarmed and at peace for 
centuries to come. (The period 1914- 
1918 is hardly an exception, for the 
United States entered the conflict 
with the slogan that this was a war 
to end all wars.) If there were to be 
no more battles, then, of course, 
there would be no more armies. 
When I was an undergraduate (be- 
fore 1914) it never occurred to any- 
one that a man’s responsibility to 
society might be discharged primar- 
ily by his bearing arms. Military 
service was not envisaged as a pub- 
lic duty; a public-spirited citizen was 
a man prepared to take time off 
from his personal affairs to lend a 
hand in local government. He would 
be an active worker for good causes. 

President Eliot and _ President 
Lowell used to emphasize the Har- 
vard tradition of public service © 
which I am glad to say still con- 
tinues strong. They had in mind not 
a career as a politician or govern- 
ment official, admirable and impor- 
tant as such careers may be; they 
referred to a man’s feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility for the welfare 
of his city or town, of his state, and 
even of the nation. Forty years ago 
it was customary to speak of the | 
special duty to be civic leaders of © 
men who had enjoyed the privilege 
of a college education. On those in- — 
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dividuals there rested a special ob- 
ligation to forward good govern- 
ment, to be vigilant guardians of the 
body politic, to fight corruption and 
inertia, to be reformers. The long 
‘period of peace from the late ’60’s 
to 1917 was the pioneer era of phil- 
anthropy, of reform groups, of indi- 
viduals pressing their solution of the 
nation’s ills upon their neighbors. 
The doctrine of local responsibility 
and independence of small political 
units over and against the state is 
deep seated in our tradition. Only in 
the big cities has the community be- 
come so large that government is 
entirely distant and impersonal for 
the average citizen. To what degree 
Americans still talk in terms of the 
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community as contrasted with people 
in Great Britain, for example, is il- 
lustrated by some remarks in a re- 
cent book about ancient Greece writ- 
ten by an Englishman. Writing of 
the concept of the Greek city-state, 
the polis, he said that it was impos- 
sible to render into English such a 
common expression of the ancient 
Greeks as, “It is everyone’s duty to 
help the polis.” We cannot substi- 
tute for polis the word community, 
the author declares, for the idea of 
the community is too big and too 
various to be grasped except theo- 
retically. “To work for the commun- 
ity” is a vague and flabby objective. 
If the author reflects the attitude of 
his countrymen correctly, I suggest 
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there is a real difference here be- 
tween British and American senti- 
ment. For many citizens of the Unit- 
ed States the community is a living 
entity with a past, a present, and a 
future. To improve the community 
by improving the local schools, hos- 
pitals, parks, local government, are 
real aims worthy of active support 
by leaders in all walks of life. While 
we have perhaps never had _ the 
Greek concept of the polis, we have 
‘approached nearer to it in both the- 
ory and practice than many other 
peoples in modern times. I suggest 
that in these days when national ser- 
vice has its impact on the lives of 
so many young men, we need to do 
all we can to nourish this feeling 
for the community among the citi- 
zens of this land. 


To keep alive the spirit of individ- 
ual effort on behalf of the welfare 
of one’s neighbors in the days ahead, 
it will be necessary not only to 
recognize the adverse effects of 
mobilization but also the benumbing 
influence of certain events of the 
last few years. I refer to the suc- 
cessful attempts by certain groups 
and individuals to undermine the 
status of all reformers. How well the 
reactionaries have been aided by the 
Communists in this endeavor re- 
quires no comment. The conviction 
of Alger Hiss and the confession of 
Klaus Fuchs have been heavy blows 
to the tradition of those who “would 
win more victories for humanity.” 
For the time being, the reformer 
must struggle against a dark blan- 
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ket of public suspicion woven by the 
same types of persons who have al- 
ways fought him but now are aided 
by the revelations of the traitorous 
actions of a few fanatics. 


It is an old story, this phenomenon 
of a tide of reaction swelled by pub- 
lic resentment against the evil deeds 
of a handful of extremists. The Res- 
toration following the Cromwellian 
Commonwealth is the classic ex- 
ample of the swing of the pendulum. 
But closer analogies are to be found 
in the history of both England and 
this country at the time of the 
French Revolution. Unless all West- 
ern civilization is wrecked by the 
whirlwind of a third World War, it 
seems certain that there will be in 
your lifetime a reaction against the © 
present reaction. And when this oc- 
curs, some of you will wish to take 
up the work of the American re- 
former. You will be in a position to 
do so without any possibility of the 
taint of a foreign ideology. For the 
infiltration of European Communist 
notions that confused some of my 
contemporaries twenty years ago is 
no part of your cultural inheritance. 
While you were still in school the 
issue was clearly drawn between the 
ideology of the Soviet and its satel- 
lites on the one hand and the free 
nations on the other. 

To your college generation and 
succeeding classes will be given, I 
feel sure, the privilege of making of 
the reformer once again a highly re- 
spected though bitterly controversial 
figure. He will once again take his 
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place alongside the conservative in 
the front rank of  public-spirited 
Americans. Together the radical and 
conservative (as distinguished from 
the reactionary) will forge new tools 
with which to reshape our American 
democracy to meet a continuously 
changing technological civilization. 


In spite of a divided world, arma- 
ments, and the call of military duty, 
I believe the challenge of Horace 
Mann will still have meaning, 
gentlemen, when you return here to 
celebrate your twenty-fifth reunion. 
For surely individual enterprise on 
behalf of the well being of others 
must be held in high esteem so long 
as this republic is a society of free 
men. 


Recent Member 

HE Coronet Plastics Company 

started in 1946 with the fabri- 
cation of Lucite and Plexiglas dis- 
plays. Later, the company worked 
into industrial machining, die mak- 
ing, and molding. Coronet now spe- 
cializes in molding (injection) and 
making small experimental dies for 
experimenters, researchers and in- 
ventors. These dies enable the re- 
searchers to field test their items in- 
expensively and go into production 
when the items are found to be -suc- 
cessful. Our contact member is Her- 
bert R. Brown. 
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Steel Warehouses 


Practically Empty 
N August 7, twenty-three repre- 


sentatives of New England 
newspapers and trade publications 
toured the warehouses of Brown- 
Wales Co., and Ward Steel Co., 
Rindge Avenue Extension. They saw 
for themselves the depleted ware- 
house inventories and became ac- 
quainted with the operations per- 
formed by industrial steel distribu- 
tors in bringing steel in the sizes 
and shapes to small consumers. 
These two large, modern steel 
warehouses in Cambridge are said to 
be typical of the steel warehouse in- 
dustry. Brown-Wales Co. is a gen- 
eral steel warehouse and Ward Steel 
Co. is a so-called “specialty steel 
warehouse,” which carries many of 
the regular lines of steel but also 
handles a varied line of specialty 
items, including many types of 
alloy steel. 
This was one of a series of such 
meetings being held by the American 
Steel Warehouse Association, in an 


(PICTURES) Opposite Page 


effort to protect established steel 
warehousemen from actual or im- 
plied criticism arising from the steel 
shortage situation. 

The New England meeting, held 
in Cambridge, was sponsored by the 
New England Chapter of which Park 
Sanderson, of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., is president. 

Mr. Sanderson, in addressing the 
group, stressed the fact that prac- 
tically all steel warehousemen find 
their inventory stocks reduced to an 
unusually low level, with some lines 
completely exhausted because of the 
steel strike. They are being handi- 
capped in making normal deliveries 
by mandatory regulations issued by 
Federal government authorities and 
can sell only at prices prescribed by 
governmental orders. They also are 
controlled with respect to whom they 
can sell at the present tims. 

The average householder, the per- 
son who lives with modern, stream- 
lined comforts has no conception of 
the part the warehouse plays in 
modern living. All primary steel 





Upper left, left to right—Park Sanderson, Boston Branch Manager, Joseph 


T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 


President New England Chapter American Steel 


Warehouse Association; James Parsons, Vice President, Ward Steel Com- 


pany, member Executive Committee; and 


Steel Company. 


Bottom, left to right—A. A. Talmage, 


A. A. Ward, President, Ward 
New Bedford Standard-Times; 


Andrew Wales, Brown Wales Co.; George Bolton, New England Purchaser; 
B. J. Hughes, Boston Post; and on extreme right, Albert O. Wilson, A. O. 
Wilson Structural Co., and President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
Upper right, left to right—James A. Parsons, Ward Steel Company and 
Fred Lovejoy, Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., Treasurer of the National 
American Steel Warehouse Association, and a newly elected Director of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. A. Oram Fulton, Jr., Wheelock, Lovejoy 
& Co., Inc., is Secretary-Treasurer of the New England Chapter, and Verdie 
A. Dodds, Brown-Wales Co., is Chapter Director. 
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mills operate on a mass production 
basis turning out steel in large 
quantities that must be sold in large 
lots to keep the volume of movement 
in balance. The steel is shipped 
to hundreds of steel warehouses 
throughout the country (many of 
which are in Cambridge) in large 
lots. These warehouses buy in quan- 
tity (one Cambridge company aver- 
ages 50 cars a month) and sell in 
small quantities to suit the needs of 
the small and medium-sized user. 
Fifty percent of the orders are for 
less than 1000 pounds. There is a 
large investment involved in these 
warehouses in inventory stock, hand- 
ling equipment and processing ap- 
paratus. On a few hours’ notice a 
warehouse can saw, slit, sheer or 
flame-cut steel to meet the cus- 
tomer’s definite specifications. 

Mr. Walter S. Doxsey, President 
American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion stated, “Freeze orders during 
the strike were more political than 
practical, and as a result, our indus- 
try here in this New England area 
has reached its lowest tonnage level 
of the war program.” 

The local chapter of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association  in- 
cludes 30 members in a five-state 
territory. Eight of these are from 
Cambridge: Austin Hastings Co., 
Inc.; Brown-Wales Co.; Concord 
Steel Corp.; Industrial Steels, Inc.; 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; Ward 
Steel Co.; Wetherell Bros. Co., and 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. All 
are members of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Do You Know 


HE State Planning Board says— 

All New England was known as 
Norumbega in 1602 when Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold explored and named 
Cape Cod, the Elizabeth Islands and 
Martha’s Vineyard. His reports and 
charts induced the Pilgrims to aim 
for the area “ten leagues west of 
Cape Cod”, the Buzzards Bay region. 
Bad weather and fear of the shoals 
diverted them to the north side of 
the Cape ... June sales in Boston 
department stores showed cash sales 
off 0.9% from a year ago, but regu- 
lar charge sales were up 4.1% and 
installment sales 8.5% above June 
last year, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank . . . Photograph- 
ing flights of the new Massachusetts 
aerial survey have now been com- 
pleted and contact prints covering 
the state will be ready by October 1 
. . . The total claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation in the Common- 
wealth number 16% more than a 
year ago, but 12 of the 41 district 
offices show a decrease in claims, 
which include Gardner with a drop 
60% below last year, Athol 46%, 
Haverhill 837%, Newburyport 33%, 
Fitchburg and Lowell each 20%, 
North Adams 15%, Cambridge 12%, 
Newton 7% and Malden 5%, as re- 
ported by the Division of Employ- 
ment Security for the week ending 
July 26... Registry of Motor Vehi- 
cles says that up to June 30 this 
year there were 1,124,588 passenger 
automobiles registered in Massachu- 
setts, an increase of 34,325 over the 
same time last year ... Of the 18 
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major classifications of Massachu- 
setts industry by which estimates of 
the U. S. Census Bureau are report- 
ed, the ten that showed greatest per- 
centage increase in value added by 
manufacture between 1947 and 1950 
were transportation equipment 96%, 
furniture 23%, stone, clay and glass 
products 22%, chemicals 20%, elec- 
trical machinery 18%, primary 
metals 17%, apparel 16%, instru- 
ments 13%, miscellaneous products 
12% and machinery excluding elec- 
trical 8%. Total of all Massachusetts 
industries increased 8.5% ... Dept. 
of Labor and Industry records show 
that the average hourly earnings of 
labor employed on building construc- 
tion in Massachusetts in May 1952 


was $2.25; a year ago it was $2.06 
and in May 1947 $1.59 ... The med- 
ian purchase price of homes in Bos- 
ton Metropolitan area in 1949 was 
$9,700, in 1950 it was $11,500 and in 
1951 $11,800, as shown by a U. S. 
Dept. of Labor survey . . . Reports 
of building permits issued in 140 
cities and towns, gathered by the 
Dept. of Labor and Industries, show 
9,316 new dwelling units privately 
financed, compared with 9,208 units 
in the first half of 1951... Permits 
were issued for 1,694 public housing 
units this year, against 3,518 in the 
first six months @ year aco. san 
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TAX MESSAGE 


As has been the custom for several years, “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” prints, as submitted, the tax message of the City Manager to the 
Cambridge City Council. 





July 30, 1952 
The Honorable City Council 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

I hereby report that the Commissioner of Corporations & Taxation has 
approved a tax rate of $52.80 for Cambridge for 1952, and that the Assessors 
are today setting this as the tax rate for 1952. This represents an increase 
of $9.90 over the tax rate of 1951. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story, and for the purpose. of 
informing your Honorable Body on this I submit the following report. The 
actual increase in the gross cost of government would have been $13.82 
instead of $9.90 except for factors which are mentioned herein. 


COSTS BEYOND CONTROL OF THE CITY 

1. In a comparison of the “Cherry Sheet” of 1952 with that of 1951 
we are obliged to estimate a decline in receipts from the State 
of $645,827.71. 

2. There has been an increase in charges from the State, especially 
to cover the huge deficit of the M.T.A., against Cambridge in 
the amount of $554,829.17. 

3. The above items total $1,200,656.88, and translated into the Cam- 
Meee ALE SNOW AN INCPEASE Of... oo oococdcccscsecsodectsedesscectesoseseselecess. SOs 

COSTS WITHIN CONTROL OF THE CITY 

4. Increases in salaries, pensions and annuities granted municipal 


personnel total $643,037.70, and translated into the tax rate is........ 2.90 
5. A Court Judgment in the School Pay Case is $653,000.00 and 
eeesetiuomiy the tax rate the amount 0f........<cossssersesesscseteocgecacsvelceveses 3.03 


6. The actual net increased cost for Services and Supplies in con- 
nection with the operation of the City have been held to only 
Bevo. sthis*méans in the tax rate......ccscsc-cscesdescedePecesdsdivesosecccts 1.08 

7. The amount of $251,826.90 is the amount legally necessary as a 
basis for loans for the rehabilitation of public buildings and 


capital construction. In our tax rate this amounts to..-cccccecccccscccececeeee $1.17 
8. Thus the actual increased cost and decline of income translated 
into the tax rate would mean a tax INCLrease Of ceccocccccccccccccecccecececcceees $13.82 


INCREASES PREVENTED BY THE CITY COUNCIL, CITY MANAGER 
AND ASSESSORS 
This increase of $13.82 per $1,000 in the tax rate has been prevented 


by the following: 
eg aes ee ee ae eh Ce 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
ne ee ee em. Se 
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(a) The City Council has authorized the use of $325,000.00 of Free Cash 
in the Excess & Deficiency Account to reduce the amount of the increase. 
Had the full amount of $400,000.00 requested been used this would have 
resulted in an additional reduction of approximately 35c. 


(b) The Assessors report increases in income as follows: 


Various City Departments’ -2c.%..--0<...csscetsssennesso-:000 00) ee $392,000.00 
Increased Valuations from New Construction...............-..00sce00 90,000.00 
Miscellaneous -) ii:;.civecehsusiecgscoesacon sachecestganessevscces aut tiote eon Cte ae mn 37,000.00 


The total of this is $844,000.00 and will result in reducing the $13.82 
mentioned above by $3.92. This leaves the net increase in the tax rate for 
1952 at $9.90. 


Inasmuch as the City Council had voted on January 14, 1952 as being 
in favor of the passage of legislation introduced by Representative John J. 
Toomey, entitled, “An Act Authorizing the City of Cambridge to Borrow 
Money for the Purpose of Providing Funds for the Payment of Back Wages 
to Employees of its School Department,” and inasmuch as we had brought 
our Funded Debt, other than Water Debt, down to $2,794,000.00, I was 
hopeful that your Honorable Body would grant my request to fund this 
Court Judgment for $653,000.00. However, since your Honorable Body voted 
not to fund this, we are obliged to include this amount in our tax levy for 
1952. This in itself results in an increase of approximately $3.03 in the tax 
rate. Had this been funded it would have resulted in our tax rate being less 
than $50.00. 

The tremendous increase caused by increases in salaries, pensions and 
annuities should make us pause as to the effect the future will have if 
further salary increases take place. We should also bear in mind that in 
addition to the $6.00 for salaries which we are obliged to include in our tax 
rate this year, we had salary increases in 1951 amounting to $951,000.00, or 
$4.53 in the tax rate. Thus the cost for personnel has increased the tax rate 
over $10.50 in two years. 

We have furthermore been severely affected by the change in the State 
law regarding taxation on personal property, such as household goods. The 
new law makes it possible for a person to have a $5,000.00 exemption on 
this before paying any taxes. As a result of this we lost a substantial in- 
come. It is only the fact there is an increase in total valuation, principally 
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from new construction, amounting to $2,600,000.00, that we are able to 
offset this loss. 


I list herewith the Cambridge tax rates for the past ten years, begin- 
ning with 1942. It will be seen from this that we have had an average tax 
rate of $39.12 per year for the first ten years of the Council-Manager form 
of government. If we include this year, our tax rate for these eleven years 
has been at an average of $40.36. 


Massachusetts 
Cost of Living Index 

Year Tax Rate as of January 
1942 $43.90 109.5 
1943 39.90 120.2 
1944 37.90 124.0 
1945 35.90 124.2 
1946 35.80 126.9 
1947 35.50 146.1 
1948 39.90 158.3 
1949 39.80 160.5 
1950 39.70 156.5 
1951 42.90 LG (et: 
1952 176.8 


Last year Cambridge was the only city in the state which had a tax 
rate lower than in 1941. Even with this increase, we have actually increased 
our tax rate only $6.50 since 1941, or approximately 14%. In view of the 
fact that our wages alone have advanced over 70% during that time, as 
has the cost of living, this increase definitely represents a low percentage 
of increase. 

It may interest you to know that the average increase of the other 
cities of the Commonwealth from 1941 to 1952 is $13.86, or 834%, whereas 
the Cambridge increase is but $6.50, or 14%. 

I wish I could be optimistic as to the tax rate of the future. Despite 
the fact there are some non-recurring expenses in this tax levy, such as the 
$653,000.00 for the employees of the School Department, the fact is that the 
financial destiny of the City is far from being in either the hands of the 
City Council or the City Manager. The control which the State has over the 
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City finances is quite apparent when we see that $5.57 of this $9.90 tax 
increase is attributable to State, County, Metropolitan District Commission 
and Metropolitan Transit Authority charges. In the last year alone the 
charges from the Metropolitan District Commission have doubled. In that 
same year the decreases in income and increase in charges from the State 
total over $1,200,000.00. Included in this we had a tremendous increase in. 
charges to the City of Cambridge as a result of the deficit of the M.T.A., 
and the newspapers have recently published a statement that the M.T.A. 
deficit may well double itself in 1952. Since Cambridge pays the second 
largest amount of the M.T.A. deficit, it is quite possible that these State 
charges, and especially the M.T.A. deficit, may well eat up what we now 
think is a non-recurring charge of $653,000.00. A 

The nation-wide inflation substantially affects the State, the County, 
and also the City. As the cost of living rises, the cost of salaries and sup- 
plies rise with it. Thus, State, County and City are similarly affected. 

There has been a distinct and substantial decline in the amount of new 
taxable property erected in Cambridge, because of restrictions from the 
Federal Government on building. If these restrictions are lifted we are 
hopeful of a gain in our valuation. However, to be practical about this, it is 
too far along in the year 1952 for us to gain anything in our tax valuation 
in 1953. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN B. ATKINSON, 
City Manager. ~ 
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Cost of Living Index 


The July 31, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, covering the period from mid-June to mid-July 1952, gives the follow- 
ing information. Keep your Cost of Living Chart up-to-date. 


The combined index number as represented by the Massachusetts Retail 
Price Index was 178.5 for mid-July 1952 and marked a new all-time high 
being 1% above the previous peak in January 1952. The July 1952 index 
was 1.6% above that of the previous month; 3.5% over that of one year ago 
and 80.5% over January, 1941. Increases of 3.1% in the food section plus 
ag jump in fuel and light were directly responsible for this record 

gure. 


FOOD: The food index for July 1952 also established a new high and 
represented the largest monthly increase since February 1951 and was 1.4% 
above the previous high in January 1952. Increases of 3.1% in poultry; 1.4% 
in fish; 1.4% in dairy products as a result of a %c per quart increase in 
milk; 32.6% in eggs; 8.4% in fresh fruits and vegetables and 2.0% in fats 
and oils were responsible for this record rise. The foregoing increases were 
tempered somewhat by a slight drop in some meat items, dried fruits and 
vegetables and coffee. 


CLOTHING: Slightly lower prices in men’s work trousers, shirts, work 
Shoes and dress shoes resulted in the slight downward movement of this 
section of the index. 


SHELTER: The shelter section continued to edge forward under allow- 
able increases granted under rent regulations. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Anthracite rose seasonally by about 2%; coke 2.5%; 
range oil 5.2% and fuel oil 5.7% to result in an average rise of 2.4% in this 
section of the index. 


SUNDRIES: No change occurred between mid-June and mid-July in 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


June 1952 
Jan. 1941 June 1952 July 1952 July 1952 
a 86.2 209.5 Zt. 9 Seal 
Clothing 7 eee Ove! 191.6 191.1 eae 
NET... <.000:..0c00-00 107-7 129.7 129.9 0.2 
Ste) & Licht..:............. 112.8 177.0 181.2 2.4 
BIPIGS ....0c5...ecscascces 107.2 154.5 154.5 0.0 
MTADING. .:.......<...60000- 98.9 a hvgsyee 178.5 1.6 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939=$1.00 
July, 1952—$.5602 


*Indicates Decrease 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS FOR 


Mr. Quincy W. Wales, the newly-elected Presi- 
dent, is Chairman of the Board, Brown-Wales 
Company, steel distributors. He was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1907. After a 4-month 
trip in Europe, he entered the steel business, and 
since that time has held various offices in the 
Brown-Wales Company. He is a Director of the 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston. In years 
past, he has served on the Membership Commit- 
tee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in which 
city the company was located. Last year he was 
Vice President of the Chamber, as well as Chair- 
man of Speakers’ Committee. 





Mr. Ralph W. Rogers, the newly-elected Vice 
President, is President and Director of the Massa- 
chusetts Wharf Coal Company. He was born in 
Boston and attended the Boston schools. He is also 
a Director of the C. W. Claflin Coal Company and 
a Trustee of the South Boston Savings Bank. 

Mr. Rogers has been in the fuel business since 
1914 with the exception of the time he served in 
the U. S. Navy during World War I. Mr. Rogers 
also was Section Chairman of the Fuel Division 
in the 1951 Community Fund Drive. 

He resides in Belmont with his two daughters 
and is a member of the Exchange Club of Cam+¢ 
bridge, Engineers Club of Boston and the Win- 
chester Country Club. 
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1952-1953 (terms begin Oct. L, 1952) 


Mr. F. Marsena Butts, the newly-elected Clerk, 
is President and Treasurer of Butts and Ordway 
Company, industrial supply distributors. He grad- 
uated B.A. from Amherst College in 1909, and 
has been Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Amherst Alumni Council. During Worid 
War I, he was Captain in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment of the Army. He is a member of Brae Burn 
Country Club and the Algonquin Club; Trustee of 
the Newton Cemetery; member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Braille Press, Inc.; 
past President and member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Supply & Machinery Dis- 
tributors’ Association; past President of the New 
England Automotive Wholesalers Association; 
and past President New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association. 








Mr. John V. O’Leary, the newly-elected Treas- 
urer, is Treasurer, Cambridge Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. He was graduated from 
Rindge Technical High School, Cambridge in 1919. 
He entered the banking field in 1921, and became 
liquidating agent of closed banks in 1935. In 1939, 
he was elected Treasurer of the Cambridge Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association. Mr. O’Leary 
is a past president of the Boston Chapter, Society 
of Residential Appraisers, member of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange, and the Commonwealth 
Country Club. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Production for Freedom 
€CTyRODUCTION for Freedom” 


celebrations in communities 
throughout the nation this summer 
will be a salute to America’s in- 
creased manufacturing efficiency and 
output. It dramatizes the story of 
the tremendous increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the nation, especially 
since the country has been forced to 
gear itself for defense and at the 
same time meet the needs for civil- 
ian goods. 

In the last 10 years: 

Our annual investment in produc- 
tion facilities rose 1,000 per cent— 
from $2.3 billions in 1940 to $23 bil- 
lions in 1951. (Department of Com- 
merce. ) 

Our plant capacity to produce rose 
87 per cent. The number of manu- 
facturing plants increased 45 per 
cent. Our gross national product 
tripled, from $101 billion in 1940 to 
$330 billion in 1951. (Census of Man- 
ufacturers. ) 

The output per man hour for the 
entire economy has quadrupled in the 
last 60 years, according to the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

Thus, with 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, this nation pro- 
duces 40 per cent of the world’s 
goods. 

The reason for this increased pro- 
ductivity by workers is the wider 
use of mechanical tools and energy. 
The use of mechanical energy has 
increased 142 per cent since 1900, 
While the hours worked per week 
has decreased 33 per cent. (National 
Industrial Conference Board.) 


Production for Freedom 
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The use of electrical energy has 
reached the point, for instance, 
where an American worker’ uses 
enough electric power to equal 210 
other men working at the same task 
daily. 

Yet electric power costs represent 
on the average only six-tenths of one 
per cent of the value of the finished 
manufactured product. It is the only 
raw material that has decreased in 
price. 

The use of electric power by man- 
ufacturing industries has increased 
109 per cent in the last 10 years: 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, showing figures on 
Where the manufacturer’s dollar 
goes, says that a dollar spent on 
raw materials will buy only 39 cents 
worth now. 


However, the dollar the manufac- 
turer spends on electric power now 
would have cost $1.12 in 1939. 


This is due to constant research 
for new improvements in generation 
and distribution. A 1920 turbine re- 
quired 400 pounds of coal to gener- 
ate the electricity used by the aver- 
age householder in a month. Today, 
with new equipment, that power can 
be produced with about 100 pounds 
Of coal: 


The capacity of the power industry 
has increased almost 50 per cent 
since World War II, an expansion 
unmatched by any other major in- 
dustry. In 1952, the electric power 
industry will spend $2,750,000,000 to 
enlarge capacity. With materials 
available, the generating capacity of 
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the business-managed companies will 
be 104,000,000 kilowatts by 1954, 
compared to 75,000,000 at the end of 
1951 and 53,000,000 kilowatts at the 
end of World War II. 

Charles E. Wilson, former defense 
mobilizer, said: 







LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY - cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway” 


“Imagine this if you can: In a 
couple of years we will have almost 
half again as much as the nation has 
been able to develop since the dis- 
covery of electricity. Power produc- 
tion is already 21.5 per cent above 
the level at the time of Korea.” 


Products 
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CURRY ELECTED CITY MANAGER 


On August 4, John J. Curry was elected City 
Manager of Cambridge. Because of the extensive 
coverage given by local and Boston newspapers, 
details of the election are omitted. 


The new city manager, John J. Curry, a native 
Cantabrigian, lives at 12 Longfellow Road. Born 
in East Cambridge 54 years ago, he graduated 
from the Thorndike Grammar School in 1910, 
Rindge Technical School in 1914, Harvard College, 
B.S. cum laude in 1919. 


At Harvard, he took Government 1—the basic 
government courses—and Government 17—the 
study of municipal government and municipal ad- 
ministration. In 1930, Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School conferred a Master’s degree on Mr. 
Curry, and in 1938, he was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree by Boston College. This degree, earned in 
course, together with his thesis, attested a spe- 
cialization in Organization, Administration, and 
Finance as related to schools. 





He was given a permanent appointment in the Cambridge schools in 
1924: became head of the French and Spanish Department of the Rindge 
Technical School in 1929: appointed Junior Master of Boston Latin School 
in 1930: elected Master of the Fletcher School in Cambridge in 1931: was 
transferred to the Roberts School as Master in 1936. He has had 28 years 
of service in the Cambridge School Department. For many years during the 
Summer and on a part time basis, Mr. Curry tutored college students in 
Government, Economics, and Language. 


In addition to serving on many Boards and Committees in the Cam- 
bridge School Department, he took an active interest in civic affairs. He is 
past president of the Columbus Day Nursery Corporation: served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Saint Vincent’s Home: acted as Admin- 
istration Director of the Boy Scout Camp at Camp Quinapoxet (Cambridge 
Boy Scout Camp) in 1943; member of the Board of Directors of the Cam- 
bridge Neighborhood House: past two years has been Chairman of the 
Youth and Leisure Time Division of the Cambridge Community Services: 
was chairman of the Public Schools Division in the last Red Feather Cam- 
paign. 


He has two sisters and two brothers. Margaret, who has worked in the 
Cambridge assessors office at City Hall for many years: Ellen, now Mrs. 
Francis Ryan of Antrim Street, Cambridge (now City Manager Curry’s 
secretary): James E. Curry, counsel for the State Insurance Council and a 
former city councillor and State Representative from Cambridge, and 
Bartholomew, of Winchester, traffic superintendent in Metropolitan Boston 
for the New England Telephone Company. 
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Major Legislation 

HE Legislative Daily of the Na- 

tional Chamber has a summary 
of major legislation proposals en- 
acted during the Second Session of 
the 82nd Congress. Listed below are 
those which will effect most Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bers. 

Defense Production Act—P. L. 429 
(S. 2594) extended wage-price con- 
trols through April 30, 1953; produc- 
tion controls through June 30, 1953; 
rent controls through September 30, 


1952, except in “critical defense 
areas” and any local area where 
their extension is voted locally. 


These exceptions end on April 30, 
1953. Authority for retail credit con- 
trols and voluntary credit control 
programs was terminated on June 
30, 1952. Authority for real estate 
credit controls was extended through 
June 30, 1953, but Regulation X can- 


not be operative when new housing 
starts are at an annual rate of less 
than 1,200,000—computed on a three- 
month basis. The Wage Stabilization 
Board was abolished and replaced by 
a tripartite body which has no dis- 
putes-handling authority and whose 
members are subject to Senate con- 
firmation. Import restriction on fats 
and oils were liberalized and U. S. 
participation in the International 
Materials Conference was restricted 
slightly. The President was formally 
asked to use the Taft-Hartley Act 
to end the steel strike. Farm price 
supports were set at not less than 
90% of parity for the duration of 
the DPA. Judicial review of Labor 
Department determinations under 
the Walsh-Healey Act was guaran- 
teed. Price controls were removed 
from fresh and processed fruits and 
vegetables, bowling alleys, services 
rendered or materials sold by state, 
municipal and territorial govern- 
ments, marine terminals and many 
common carrier and public utility 
charges. Price ceilings established 
before the so-called Herlong amend- 
ment became effective (on August 
20, 1951) and which did not permit 
pre-Korean sales margins for re- 
tailers and wholesalers were nulli- 
fied. OPS was required to permit 
higher markups in cases where state 
anti-trust laws conflict with OPS 
ceilings. OPS ceilings below mini- 
mum sale prices prescribed in state 
laws—other than “fair trade” laws 
prohibited. Manufacturers 
and processors of agricultural com- 
modities were assured of the same 
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treatment accorded manufacturers 
and processors of non-agricultural 
commodities insofar as price adjust- 
ments are concerned. Wholesalers 
and retailers of processed agricult- 
ural commodities were assured of 
their pre-Korean percentage mar- 
gins over costs. Dealers were re- 
lieved of the responsibility of sub- 
mitting to OPS price reports on 
items selling below ceiling prices. 
Processors, wholesalers and retailers 
were guaranteed their normal mark- 
ups whenever price ceilings are im- 
posed on agricultural commodities at 
the farm level. Agricultural labor 
and business firms having eight or 
less employees, with certain excep- 
tions, were exempted from wage 
controls. Wage controls were abol- 
ished for professional engineers em- 
ployed in a professional capacity, 
professional architects employed in 
a professional capacity by another 
architect or firm of architects, and 
certified public accountants employed 
in a professional capacity by another 
certified public accountant or a firm 
of accountants. Employers were per- 
mitted to raise the wages of em- 
ployes making less than $1.00 an 
hour to a maximum of $1.00 without 
Wage Stabilization Board permis- 
Sion. 

ostal Cards—P. L. 279 (S. 2394), 
repealed 10% surcharge on single 
and double postal cards sold in quan- 
tities of 50 or more. 

Tax Exemptions—P. L. 465 (H. R. 
7345), increased from 15% to 20% 
the amount of taxable income that 
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can be deducted for contributions to 
charitable, educational, and religious 
organizations. It also exempted from 
taxation revenues from sports pro- 
grams conducted for the benefit of 
the American Red Cross. 

Fair Trade—P. L.. 542 (H. R. 
5767), restored effectiveness of non- 
signer clauses of 45 state “fair 
trade” laws which enable manufac- 
tureres of brand name products to 
control the minimum resale prices 
on their goods. This nullified a 1951 
Supreme Court ruling that an agree- 
ment between a single manufacturer 
of a brand name product and a 
single retailer cannot be considered 
binding on all other retailers in the 
same state handling the same pro- 
auct. 

Old Age Benefits—P. L. 590 (H. R. 
7800), increased monthly old age 
and survivors insurance benefits by 
$5 or 12142%, whichever is greater. 
Also increased by $5 a month the 
federal share of direct assistance 
payments to the needy aged and per- 
sons who are blind or totally dis- 
abled. Federal grants for dependent 
children of such persons were in- 
creased by $3 a month. The amount 
a person may earn and still qualify 
for old age and survivors insurance 
payments was increased from $50 to 
$75. Service personnel were given an 
automatic earnings credit of $160 a 
month. Minimum benefits payable to 
a retired person were increased from 
$20 to $25 a month. The maximum 
benefit payable to a family was in- 
creased from $150 to $168.75. 
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Here’s How 
HIS continuation of “How Did It 
Happen?” from the July issue 
of “On The Surface”, the monthly 
publication of the Murray Printing 
Company, tells some of the activities 
of the Chamber’s predecessor organ- 
izations. 


It would be difficult to tell about 
our first ten or fifteen years with- 
out digressing somewhat from a 
strict account of what was happen- 
ing in our printing business. We 
have no thought of exploiting our 
personal activities or accomplish- 
ments, but with a natural interest in 
the development of our neighbor- 
hood, projects seemed to come our 
way that attracted our interest and 
merited our support. For six years 
we were honored with the presidency 
of the Kendall Square Manufacturers 
Association. That was a position that 
brought us a great deal of pleasure, 
for we doubt if any commercial or- 
ganization ever had a more friendly, 
enthusiastic and cooperative body of 
men than made up that neighbor- 
hood group. Almost at the begin- 
ning, plans were put into effect for 
becoming better acquainted. To that 
end the various concerns were as- 
signed one week each in which they 
could display their products in the 
main room at headquarters, with op- 
portunity on Tuesday noons for a 
representative of the concern whose 
goods were on exhibition to talk 
about his firm and what they did. 
This idea was effective in bringing 
some of the members into business 


relations which were previously un- 
known to them. 


President Stratton of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology enter- 
tained a committee from our Asso- 
ciation at a luncheon at his rest- 
dence, when discussion was held as 
to how Kendall Square might better 
profit by having this institution in 
its midst. Cooperation between the 
Institute and the manufacturers was 
extended and strengthened by this 
courtesy on the part of its president. 


It soon became a custom to have 
some speaker once a week at the 
Association lunch hour, but this pro- 
gram was not too arbitrary. When 
some matter of general interest to 
the membership called for enlighten- 
ment, or some form of action, speak- 
ers were brought in to tell us what 
was going on. A list of guest speak- 
ers of those days would be of inter- 
est today. The Honorable James M. 
Curley, Mayor of Boston, lunched 
with us one noon and told us why 
he widened Cambridge Street, a pro- 
ject that eventually tempted more 
and more Boston concerns to locate 
on our side of the Charles River. He. 
stated in plain English that it was 
not the function of a city to save 
money, but to spend in development 
and expansion. He surely practiced 
what he preached. Speakers came to 
us from Beacon Hill, from the Govy- 
ernor down the line. Department 
heads from both Technology and 
Harvard were also our guests. 

It was inevitable that the Associa- 
tion in its general interest in the 
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industrial section of Cambridge 
would at times have contacts with 
City Hall and the city’s governing 
body, the City Council. Although 
never a political body, the Associa- 
tion was not backward in seeking 
what it considered justified improve- 
ments in its territory. It must have 
been that there were diplomats in 
the organization, for contacts with 
City Hall were friendly and cordial. 
Never did our representatives fail to 
obtain a respectful hearing when 
they appeared before the honorable 
City Council, and as we never asked 
for anything unreasonable our re- 
quests were usually granted. The 
widening of Broadway was one pro- 
ject that called for considerable ar- 
,gument and effort. Such an improve- 


ment was necessary to care for the 
heavy traffic poured into the district 
over the newly widened Cambridge 
Street in Boston, in reality making 
Broadway a continuation of that 
main line of traffic. The Association 
was persistent in its presentation of 
the need for this street being wid- 
ened, and finally overcame the oppo- 
sition that was more or less based 
on the financial aspect of the pro- 
ject. Time has proved that coopera- 
tion between the City Government 
and the industrial leaders in Kendall 
Square has always worked out to the 
advantage of the city as a whole. 


@ 
SAVE THE DATE 
OCTOBER 14—6:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL DINNER 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Office and Shops 
82 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 








STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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You and Your Congress 
HAT will the 88rd Congress 
look like? 

Capitol Hill observers hold that 
the mathematical probability favors 
continued Democratic control of the 
Senate. They point to the fact that 
only 14 Democratic seats are at 
stake this year compared to 20 now 
held by Republicans—and half of 
those Democratic seats are from tra- 
ditionally Democratic states of the 
South. 

The Senate now is divided between 
50 Democrats and 46 Republicans. In 
order to gain control of the Senate, 
the Republicans must hold the 46 
seats they have and reduce the Dem- 
ocratic holding of 50 seats by three. 

Normally only one-third, or 32, of 
the Senate seats would be up for 
refillment. There are 34 this year 
because of two Senators serving in- 
terim terms, Seaton (R-Neb.) and 
Underwood (D-Ky.). 

It is generally considered that con- 
trol of the House more so than of 
the Senate will be affected by the 
outcome of the Presidential election. 

And the possibility of split control 
on Capitol Hill, with a Republican- 
controlled House and Democratic 
majority in the Senate also is con- 
ceded. 

That situation has occurred twice 
as a result of elections since the 
turn of the century. In the 62nd 
Congress (1911-138) the Republicans 
had numerical control of the Senate; 
Democrats, of the House. In the 65th 
(1917-19) the Democrats. organized 
the Senate but in the House there 


were 216 Republicans, 210 Demo- 
crats and nine members from other 
parties. 

In the 72nd Congress (1931-33) 
the Republicans kept control with 48 
seats compared to 47 filled by Demo- 
ecrats—and the other one by a mem- 
ber of a third party. The 19380 elec- 
tions gave the Republicans numerical 
superiority in the House but due to 
deaths among Republican members, 
the Democrats organized the House 
in the 72nd and John N. Garner 
went in as Speaker. 

Back in 1880 the elections gave 
the Republicans and Democrats each 
37 of the total at that time of 76 
Senate seats in the 47th Congress 
(1881-83), with the other two going 
to independents—Senators Davis of 
Illinois and Mahone of Virginia. 

Davis and Mahone refused to vote 
on party matters and the Senate 
Democrats and Republicans fought 
for two months over which would 
organize that chamber. During the 
fight, President Garfield (who, inci- 
dentally, was nominated on the 36th 
ballot at Chicago in June, 1880) was 
unable to organize his administration 
because he could not get the Senate 
to pass on his nominations. A Senate 
truce finally was made to allow con- 
firmation of Garfield’s nomination. 

The uncontrolled Senate had three 
presidents pro tempore during the 
47th Congress, one of whom was the 
independent Davis of Illinois. The 
others were Senator Bayard of Dela- 
ware, a Democrat, and Senator Ed- 
munds of Vermont, a Republican. 

No matter which party controls 
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the 83rd Congress, debate is bound 
to raise subjects familiar to the 
public. 

There will be the inevitable ap- 
propriations bills with the attendant 
hundreds of thousands of words of 
debate on why certain sums should 
or should not be eliminated. Barring 
some radical change in the nature 
of members of Congress, there is 
almost certain to be more talk than 
action where federal economy is con- 
cerned. 

There also will be much talk about 
taxes and, it is safe to say, about 
reducing taxes. One of the highly 
influential factors in this connection 
will be the international situation. 

More will be heard from Congress 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 








next year, too, about such things as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, social se- 
curity, labor-management relations, 
farm legislation and the controver- 
sial tidelands oil situation. 

Thus, the Congress will be new 
but it will sound mighty familiar in 
spots. 


New Directory 
4 Pee H. A. Manning Company, 
publishers of the Cambridge 
Directory, now have started on the 
new Cambridge City Directory. The 
delay was caused by the death of 
two of their key men, one of whom 
was Mr. Karl R. Hammond, who 
handled the Cambridge Directory for 
many years. 
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Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 


Karry Kranes and 


Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


HE following have become mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. This page has been 
set exactly like your Membership 


Roster. By clipping these pages as 
they appear, and inserting them in 
your Roster, you will have an up-to- 
date list of Chamber members. 


Boston Pulley & Shafting Co., 117° First Stré@t....2:::20-.0 ee UN 4-9880 


Power Transmission & Material Handling 


H. G. Tondreau 


Central War Surplus, 433 Massachusetts AVe@nue..........cccccccccsscesceeneeeeeeeeeeeesteen TR 6-8512 


Clothing and Footwear 
Ralph M. Glaser 


Commercial Motor Service Co., 200 First Street........cccccccceccceccceeeeeeeeeeeseeseeenerees TR 6-6472 


Refrigeration & Oil Burner Motors 
Austin F. Oberacker 


Comstock & Wescott, Inc., 1430 Massachusetts AVenue......cc.cccccccsccccecerseteeeeess Kt 7-3355 
Industrial Engineers 
Daniel F. Comstock 

Golden Flake Baking Co., 107 Binney Streets, cscaivtssc..:svctesocteanseenee KI 7-6818 
Bakery Products 
John Risch 

Thomas F.;Myles; 18 Brattle Streetscc..).0..0..cchesenas bese cree UN 4-0780 
Lawyer 

New England Ring & Flange Mfg. Co., Rear 61 Broadway.......cccccccccceeeeeeceeeee KI 7-1837 


Pipe & Tube Bending 
Frederick V. Craine 


Evt.: Peabody, #inc.,. 555° Concord. Aventict<....0::...a- 1k eine coe UN 4-1396 
Howard Johnson Restaurant 
Edward T. Peabody 

Wasco’ Flashing’ Company, 87 Fawcett Streét...............0..0s00ssssssne eee TR 6-7340 


Flashing & Skylights 


Max Wasserman 


Building Permits 
IGH building costs and material 
shortages continue to retard 
new construction. In July, new build- 
ing permits issued totaled $887,150 


—$250,000 of this amount was for 


the new Arthur D. Little building, 
pictured in the June issue of ‘The 
Magazine of Cambridge.” It is being 
built by Vappi & Company, on Bur- 
ton Street just off the Concord Pike, 
for the West Cambridge Industrial 
Trust. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 












A SAFE INVESTMENT 
__ FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 
am 


} SAVINGS ACCOUNTS | PRIOR ISSUE OR 


7 | SYSTEMATIC M 
AID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 1] 
ith a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
ns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until - 
umulative or withdrawable. maturity. | 
CURRENT RATE We PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 
q RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
= 15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $9,000,000 





| In CAMBRIDGE, It’s Manufacturers of 


i EME Screw Machine Products 


:  o of Every Description 
| . ECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 





AND 
Cambridge Screw Co. 
& Camera Exchange 63 Potter Street 
‘110-120 BROOKLINE ST. | TR owbridge 6-7780-1 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
| All Beverages moderately priced 
ee our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 


, 





| America’s capacity for production is one of its greatest 
sources of strength. 


| With 6% of the world’s population, this nation produces” : i 
| about 40% of the world’s goods. oy 





























Ever widening use of mechanical tools and energy has $f 
made this production possible by supplementing man- @% 
power with Reddy Kilowatt Power. | 


i The average American worker uses enough electric 
power to equal 210 other men working at the same task ¥ 
daily. . ae 


Production for Freedom Week—Sept. 7-13 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT ne 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 
CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 
Savings Accts. Club Accts. Contractors 


212 Binney St., Cambridge 


Savings Bank Life Insurance TR owbridge 6-6510 








The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Telephone Kl rkland 7-4800 
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WHAT THIS TOWN NEEDS 


By D. A. HULCY 
Immediate Past President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
(From the March 1952 issue of Nation’s Business) 


NE day not long ago, a city near 


Chicago was exuberantly pat- 
ting itself on the back. It was about 
to close a deal—it thought—for a 
branch plant of a major corporation. 
It figured it had everything to offer: 
cheap power, prime transportation, 
reasonable taxes — in short, the 
works. 

Out came the president of the cor- 
poration to inspect the layout for 
himself. He brought his wife along, 
and while he negotiated, she inspect- 
ed the town. 

That evening, he told her he was 
about to okay the proposition. 

“It may be okay for you,” she said, 
“but this town is no place where 
people ought to live.” 

She had run up considerable mile- 
age herself that day, and she knew 


what she was talking about. She had 
found the schools on the offshade 
side of mediocre; but at that, she 
said, they stacked up better than the 
other civic institutions, as far as she 
could see. 

The public library had the air of 
a push cart of used books. The lone 
public playground was fragrant with 
the mingled aromas from the nearby 
city dump; and the privately owned 
cat and dog hospital was a thing of 
immaculate beauty compared to the 
dingy building that did duty as a 
hospital for the human population. 

“The deal,” she said firmly, “isn’t 
closed.” 

And it wasn’t. 

Now, in reverse, here’s the story 
of a little city southward from Chi- 
cago on the highway to New Or- 
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leans. Down the road early one 
morning drove the aunt and uncle 
of a friend of mine, under orders 
from their doctor to spend the rest 
of their years soaking their aches 
and twinges in the sunshine. Natives 
of the Canadian border country, they 
were strangers in the South. One 
town looked much like another to 
them. Money was no object in their 
search for a headquarters, and any 
resort city might have served the 
purpose. 

They chose a little city with no 
resort facilities, and with no special 
claim to fame. The aunt chose it. 

“Tf I’ve got to live among stran- 
gers,” she explained, “then I want 
to pick a town where I won’t be a 
stranger very long.” 

That morning they passed a row 
of small, tidy, bustling factories, 
then suddenly rounded a bluff. And 
there, glowing in the morning light, 
was the city itself—like one gigantic 
flower garden. 

Hollyhocks jostled each other 
where weeds would have ordinarily 
staked out their claim. Fall annuals 
carpeted the roadside. The spectacle 
was too abundant and too orderly 
for happenstance. An understanding 
eye knew at once that organization 
talent had been at work. 

And it had. 

Their real estate man told the 
elderly couple all about it. 

“We're small potatoes as cities 
go,” he said. “We haven’t got much 


to offer outsiders, maybe, but we 
figured we could make this town the 
best kind of place to live.” r 

They—which turned out to be the 
town’s Chamber of Commerce—had 
started with flowers because the cost 
was negligible, and the benign soil 
and sun were automatic alles. But 
like the man who sets out to buy a 
necktie and winds up with a ward- 
robe to match it, the city found the 
flowers inspiring a general face-lift- 
ing operation. 

The library looked so shabby with 
its garland of flowering vines that 
the Chamber did minor surgery on it 
first and then treated it to a paint 
job. The city’s major industry lend- 
leased its talent to overhaul the only 
hospital for fear it might take shame — 
beside the glistening library. An- 
other industry said the kids might - 
as well use its half dozen vacant” 
acres for a baseball diamond—at 3 
least until some buyer came along— 
which up to then seemed none a 


likely. 

“What’s the politics around these 
parts ?” asked the uncle in the story. 

“Well,” said the real estate man, 
“T guess you might say we’re on the 
conservative side, so to speak. Folks 
are inclined to string along with fel- 
lows who want to go to Congress on 
the economy ticket. Of course, we’ve 
got a pretty solid set of citizens. 
Labor stays with us. Good pay here. 
Working conditions good, too. Nice 
bunch of men running the plants.” 


| TO VOTE—YOU MUST BE REGISTERED | 
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But in that other city to the north, 
there was as good or better pay; 
there were as good or better general 
working conditions. But the town’s 
vote was inevitably recorded on the 
side of more government—and less 
economy. 

Stacking the two cities side by 
side, I began to wonder seriously if 
the trend toward centralization of 


government in America today is in 


direct proportion to our lack of ac- 
cent on the community as a good 
place to live. 

I took that question with me on a 
tour that has carried me to more 
than half a hundred cities in all sec- 


| tors of the country. That’s a fairly 
_ healthy sampling, and on the basis 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
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of it, plus information from other 
sources, I belive that too much of 
the American business community 
is neglecting a vital self-obligation. 

It has concentrated on the job of 
being a good employer; it is strong 
for developing a sense of ‘“‘partici- 
pation” among its employes. It’s a 
good boss from the sun’s first wink 
to the 4 o’clock whistle. But how 
good a neighbor is it when living 
begins at 4 p.m.? 

Out in the Pacific Northwest is a 
factory that illustrates my point. 
Call it the Warp & Woof Company. 
This concern has a high wage scale; 
splendid working conditions; benefits 
galore. But its management sits 
baronially aloof from the commun- 


A 
Safe Deposit Box 
assures 
Low Cost Protection 
for 


Your Valuables 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


$5 Per Year and Up—Plus Tax 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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ity. In effect, it tells the town that 
it’s mighty lucky to have the plant 
at all. 

Warp & Woof considers it has 
done its full stint and done it hand- 
somely when it pays well, contrib- 
utes to the Community Chest and 
piously forwards its fee to the local 
Chamber of Commerce. This all 
sounds fine in the annual report, but 
I wonder if Warp & Woof is aware 
that it is innocently contributing to 
the slow disintegration of the Amer- 
ican system. 

I had a chance to hear what its 
workers think of Warp & Woof. 
They said, sure, it’s a good place to 
work. That’s because the company 
considers it good business for itself 
to make it so. No other reason. And 
the inference is that all business, as 
personified by this concern, has a 
slide rule for a spinal cord. It has 
a home town, but it makes no effort 
to nurture or create home ties. It 
frets and fusses about ‘“participa- 
tion” in the plant; it likes to talk 
about the “Warp & Woof family,” 
and then ignores its opportunity to 
participate in the larger family of 
its own home town. 

Its civic mindedness is expressed 
in the figures on its payments to 
the business organizations, but the 
men of the Warp & Woof Company 
are apt to come up missing when 
there is work to be done that money 
alone can’t do. 

One of these days, perhaps, the 
company may be in trouble over 
something. The kind of trouble that 
money and legal talent can’t auto- 


matically adjust. It may be the kind 
of trouble that can’t be surmounted 
without the backing of the people 
of the home town. 

We all know that the true test of 
a man’s standing is a time of crisis. 
Will his neighbors rally to his cause 
and help him fight his battles? Or 
will they say: “It’s too bad, but he’s 
big enough to shift for himself. He’s 
a cold fish, anyway.” 

What applies to an individual, ap- 
plies to business. It has applied, in 
fact, not once, but often. A huge 
chain store organization is hauled up 
before the Government on anti-trust 
charges, for example. And to the 
astonishment of almost everybody, 
and most of all to Government, its 
competitors give it a clean bill of 


health; its customers dig up their 
hatchets and go on the warpath for 
it. And why? Because each of its 
scores of outlets had made itself a 
part of its town—as much as any 


native-son establishment. Its hard 
work was paying off. 


The Warp & Woof company up 


there within sighting distance of 


Mount Rainier might be the branch 
of a national corporation or it might. 
be an independent concern with third | 


generation ownership. As it happens, 
it is an independent, but in its atti- 


tude it is an absentee landlord, 4a) 
machine run by remote control—as 


chilly as the mountain peak. 


If it ever gets in serious trouble, 


4 
fi 





I will bet the first thing it does is to 
hire an advertising genius to ex-| 
pound about its lofty purposes and: 





solicitude for its employes. I will al- 
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so bet that it will be too late. All 


the institutional advertising in crea- 


tion won’t tip the scales that have 
been overbalanced through the years 
by a standoffish attitude. 

In sharp relief against this picture 
is the case of how one man carried 
the burdens of his national corpora- 


tion on his shoulders—alone. He was 
| the manager of a local outlet in a 
state where the corporation enjoyed 


anything but general good will. Into 


the state legislature one day popped 


a bill that would have cost the cor- 
poration more than money—it was 


| the kind of legislation that would 
/serve as 


“model” stuff for other 
states—and it looked as if a deci- 
sion of the courts would be against 
the corporation. 











It was corporation policy to shift 
its managers around at regular in- 
tervals, but it hadn’t been able to 
shift this fellow. His town—his 
“home town,” as he called it, 
wouldn’t have him moved. He was 
too useful a citizen. He was up to 
his ears in Chamber of Commerce 
endeavors. He belonged to the town, 
and it belonged to him. At the first 
hint of transfer, his fellow business- 
men indited stern and formal pro- 
tests to his head office. Headquarters 
heeded, shuffled its transfer orders. 
Lucky for it that it did, for the bill 
had passed. 
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The Largest Department Store in Cambridge 


Choose from over 100,000 items, all under one roof. Whatever your needs, 
Whether it may be in home furnishings, appliances or automotive; or perhaps in 
your family wearables, sporting goods or miscellaneous needs you will find it at 
Sears Cambridge store. We invite you to visit our store where you will be 


received by courteous sales people and in addition—enjoy Sears Savings. 


SEARS 


1815 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE TR 6-4010 
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The hero of the little story got 
himself elected to the legislature at 
the next session. His personal con- 
cern was repeal of the damaging 
legislation, but—true to his colors— 
he was chin deep in everything else 
besides. The bill was repealed. It was 
no thanks to the corporation. It was 
in personal tribute to a man who 
“belonged”—first to his community 
—then to the state—and behaved as 
if he wanted to belong. 

I found the counterpart of that 
young fellow all over America on 
my recent tour. But I found his op- 
posite all too often. I found Cham- 
bers of Commerce with middling- 
sized budgets that were accomplish- 
ing near-wonders for their communi- 
ties; and I found those with opulent 
incomes that were going through the 
motions. The first were not so rich 
in funds, but rich in manpower and 
in talent; the second were rich in 
funds and poverty stricken in man- 
power and in talent. 

I am convinced that these factors 
must be brought into balance or the 
community spirit of this country will 
be dissipated—and in its place the 
drift toward centralization will accel- 
erate. 

I cannot remember a time when 
our Chambers—as entities—were so 
well managed, so alert, so active— 
and, by and large, so well financed. 
But something is on the short side. 
It is active participation by mem- 
bers. Plain work, in other words. 

A talent used to mean a unit of 
money. Some people must still think 
so. They may be on the generous 


side with their checks—but woefully © 


stingy with the talents in themselves. 
As educational institutions, our busi- 


ness organizations have lived up to ~ 
their name. But what we need right — 


now are libraries of men. 

We need men who personify busi- 
ness as a good neighbor in a good 
and “‘growing better” town. We need 
men who personify the American 
economic system as a warmly human 
institution based on _ individualism 
and community cooperation. 

America did not become the Sam- 


son among the world powers by a 


feudal arrangement from the top on 
down. We are a creation of the bot- 


a 


tom-up principle, and the roots of 1 


that principle may be dry, but they — 


aren’t dead. After all, we are scarce- 


ly two generations removed from the © 


“barn raisin’” era; we are a nation 
of amazing technology—and volun- 


teer fire departments. We are scarce- 
generations—if that—re- 


Lye eLOUr 
moved from the town meeting. 


The industrial age has enriched 


us beyond our wildest dreams of 100 
years ago, but that is no reason to 
trade in the value of community ties 
or sacrifice one whit of the neigh- 
borly principle. . 

American capitalism has many 
borrowers abroad, and few friends. 
It behooves the business community 
that personifies capitalism to en- 
trench friendships at home. But if 
capitalism wants friends, it must be 
a friend in its home town—and that 
takes more than money. 

Through the corporate structure 
of America today is slowly spread- 
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ing this phrase: ‘‘The corporation is 
Gecitizen.’|\I am glad of that, but I 
hope that citizenship by the corpora- 
tion will not be considered a matter 
of mere “shelling out.” We are more 
in need at the moment of the rolled- 
up sleeves. The faithful, hard-slog- 
ging “Georges” in the organization 
movement can’t do it all. They run 
out of ideas without never-ending 
opportunity to rub their wits against 
new ones. 

There is no community in Amer- 
ica where something could not be 
accomplished to make that special 
spot a better place to live. The back- 
drop for it is all here. Chambers of 
Commerce have launched hospitals; 
they have founded colleges; they 
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have reconstructed school systems; 
they have converted swamps into 
playgrounds; they have actually cre- 
ated cities. 

Initiative and daring are their 
hallmarks. The great successes 
among them have been those whose 
members were unsparing with their 
talents. The whole idea is to do those 
things that people aren’t ready for— 
to anticipate a community need, as a 
business anticipates a market. 

The National Chamber can and 
does provide effective direction in 
the broad fields of activity, but the 
key to the vitality of the whole 
Chamber movement is literally the 
key in the hands of the cities. By 
all means, let us see businessmen’s 


SEE 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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organizations sponsor rodeos and 
market festivals; prevail on new in- 
dustries to move in; run beauty con- 
tests and have their annual farm- 
and-town affairs. 

But I would like to see the move- 
ment stand for more than all those 
pleasant and profitable things. I 
want to see the American Chamber 
of Commerce in every community 
stand out as a symbol for all those 
values that Americans cherish; as 
something to tie to—as a meeting 
place of the best of good neighbors 
in the best of all cities in the best 
of all countries. 


Leonardo Exhibit 
ODELS of inventions of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, which have been 

on display at the Boston Museum of 
Science, are now being exhibited in 
the main lobby of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to give New 
Englanders additional opportunity to 
view this unique and distinguished 
collection. The M.I.T. exhibit will 
continue through October 5. 

Constructed after years of re- 
search and study by Dr. Roberto 
Guatelli, one of the world’s foremost 
Leonardo authorities, the models 
depict such prophetic inventions as 
the parachute, the helicopter, and a 
self-propelled car together with 
other devices that were used with 
success in Leonardo’s own time. 
Some of the models in the exhibit are 
in continuous mechanical operation 
while others may be operated manu- 
ally by the viewer. 

The exhibit is being held under 


the supervision of the Fine Arts 
Department of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, owner of 
the collection, as part of this year’s 
celebration of the 500th anniversary 
of Leonardo’s birth. 


Fire Prevention 

HE week of October 5-11 has 

been proclaimed as Fire Preven- 
tion Week. As is the yearly custom, 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce will provide the local motion 
picture houses with a film depicting 
the hazards of fire. Self-inspection 
blanks are available for stores, and 
self-inspection forms for industrial 
plants can be obtained from the 
Chamber at no cost. 


In this day and age of high re- 
placement costs, it is more necessary 
than ever to inspect property regu- 
larly and correct fire hazards im- 
mediately. Tomorrow could be too 
late. Experience from recent fires 
shows that many plants, mercantile 
properties and homes are under in- 
sured. Are you? 


Their Record | 
ACH year as election day ap- 
proaches the Chamber is asked 
about the record of candidates run- 
ning for re-election. The answers can 
easily be given as a record is kept 
of roll call votes. The only Cam- 
bridge Representative whose votes 
have been favorable to business and 
industry is Francis W. Lindstrom. If 
you wish information on any of the 
Senators or Representatives call the 
Chamber office, TR owbridge 6-4100. 
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For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL C0. 
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COKE Expert Service 
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OIL Heating Equip- 
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1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 
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MEET EIGHT DIKEGTURe 


John F. Couming, Manager, Cambridge Office, 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
is a native of Worcester. He was graduated from 
Holy Cross College in 1925. In March of 1926 he 
joined the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, and for the past five years has been in 
charge of the Cambridge office. He is active in 
civic affairs—being a member of the Corporate 
body of the Y.M.C.A., a member of the Executive 
Board of the Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, as well as Vice President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cambridge. For the past four 
years he has served on the Chamber’s Membership 
Committee. 


James Thomson, Jr., Manager, East Cambridge 
factory, National Casket Company, Inc., was edu- 
cated in the Boston Schools, and attended North- — 
eastern University. In 1922 he began employment 
with the National Casket Company, Inc., as an 
accountant, and in 1938 he assumed his present 
position. He spent 20 years in Boy Scout work, 
15 of them as Scout Master. He is a Trustee of 
the East Cambridge Savings Bank, and a Direc- 
tor of the Oakley Country Club, as well as a town 
meeting member in Watertown. His sport hobby 
is golf. He is a veteran of World War I. 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 
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CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
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Frederick H. Lovejoy, President, Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co., Inc., was born in Worcester, Mass. 
He attended the Choate School, and was gradu- 
ated with a B.A. from Yale in 1918. He was a 
Captain with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in World War I. In 1920 he joined Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co., and served in many capacities, 
before becoming President in 1949. For twelve 
years he was president of the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. 
He is a past selectman of Carlisle, and 1951-52 
was Director of Civil Defense in Concord. He is 
a director of the Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, 
Conn., and also a director of the Mutual Fund of 
Boston, as well as a trustee of the Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank. 


Benjamin H. Bowden, Executive Vice President 
and Director of the County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was graduated from Dartmouth College and 
the Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
and Finance. He began his banking career with 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston immedi- 
ately following graduation, and remained with 
that institution until 1933, when he left to help 
in the organization of the County Bank and Trust 
Company. He has been active in Red Cross, Com- 
munity Fund, and Salvation Army drives, and has 
served on committees at the Chamber, on the 
Auditing Committee for the past 9 years, and 
served as chairman of that committee in 1943. 
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FOR A THREE YEAR TERM 


Omar K. Edes, Controller of Barbour Stockwell 
Co., was born in Guilford, Maine, and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Maine in 1916 with 
an A.B. degree. He served in the First World 
War and upon his return entered the public ac- 
counting profession. In 1927 he became a certified 
public accountant and was employed by Patterson, 
Teele & Dennis in that capacity until 1942, when 
he left to assume his present duties with Barbour 
Stockwell Co. Mr. Edes is a former president of 
the Maine Alumni Association of Boston and a 
former treasurer of the Men’s Club of Newton 
Highlands, where he resides. He has served on 
the Chamber’s Auditing Committee for the past 
7 years, and for the last five years has been chair- 
man of that committee. 





Frederick H. Caswell, Vice President and Di- 
rector of F. S. Webster Co., is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, Class of 1928. While in col- 
lege he was a leader in varsity athletic competi- 
tion. He spent four years selling refrigerators and 
automobiles before joining F. S. Webster Co. 25 
years ago. Mr. Caswell is a resident of Newton- | 
ville, and his interests include Masonic Lodge, 
Rotary Club of Cambridge, Boston Sales Man- 
agers’ Club and golf. 











ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 


Linnell E. Studley, Vice President, New Eng- 
land Confectionery Company, has been with the 
company since immediately after his graduation 
from Harvard College, in 1926. He came to New 
England Confectionery Company when the Cam- 
bridge plant was being built, and his first position 
Was as resident engineer during the construction 
period. When the company finally commenced op- 
erating in the new plant, he was assigned to the 
Production Department, later going into the Time 
Study and Methods Department. In 1943 he was 
appointed Personnel Manager and in 1948 became 
Factory Manager. He assumed his present posi- 
tion in December, 1949. He was active in the 
Junior Executive Club of the Cambridge Indus- 
trial Association. 





Stanley M. Gaynor, Vice President and Treas- 
urer of the Harvard Bazar, Inc., was born in 
Cambridge, and attended Cambridge High and 
Latin School. He was graduated with a B.S. in 
Business Engineering Administration from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1938. Since 
his graduation from the Institute he has been 
associated with the Harvard Bazar, except for the 
time he spent as a Naval architect during World 
War II. This year he is president of the Central 
Square Businessmen’s Association. 
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A First 

numerically controlled milling 

machine, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the world, is now in 
operation at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. It represents a 
new and pioneering step in the auto- 
matic control of machine tools. 


The new M.I.T. machine responds 
to instructions transmitted to it as 
numbers. It substitutes mathematical 
operations, which are performed on 
modern computing devices, for many 
of the hand operations now required 
in industrial production. It does in 
minutes many of the tasks that in 
current practice take hours. 


The numbers which direct the 
M.I.T. machine are derived directly 
from the drawings and specifications 
of the part to be worked. This digi- 
tal information is coded and punched 
on a paper tape similar to that used 
in the automatic transmission of 
teletype messages. 


The information on the tape is in- 
terpreted by the machine director 
which employs standard electronic 
information - processing techniques. 
The commands are then carried out 
by power amplifying devices called 
servomechanisms. 


Servomechanisms, or servos, came 
into prominence in World War II 
when they were used in the control 
of radar systems, ship-board guns, 
and accessory equipment for military 
needs. The control devices on the 
M.I.T. machine are designed on the 
general pattern of military fire-con- 
trol servomechanisms. 


Through its three decoding servos 
the M.I.T. director converts the com- 
mands of the tape to shaft rotations. 
These shaft rotations are in turn 
transmitted electrically to power 
servos which control the motions of 
the machine itself. Then, to make 
sure the part is milled just right, 
there is a continuous interchange of 
information between the power 
group and the decoding group on 
the progress of the work. 


This robot machine has been de- — 
veloped at the Servomechanisms Re- 
search Laboratory at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under 
contract to the Air Materiel Com- 
mand at the Wright-Patterson Air © 
Base. Its development was supervis- — 
ed by James O. McDonough, project 
engineer, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor William M. Pease, Director 
of the Servomechanisms Laboratory. 


In commenting on its significance 
to industry, Mr. McDonough empha- 
sizes that numerical control is at- 
tractive to machine tool applications 
because the instructions given the 
machine may be of unlimited pre- 
cision. 

He also points out that once a tape 
is properly punched, it provides a 
permanent, compact control record 
which may be used at any time for 
the milling of duplicate parts. 


“Such a tape,” he says, “guaran- 
tees a tremendous saving in time to 
an industry like the aircraft indus- 
try where a single machine must mill 
a variety of parts on a staggered | 
schedule.” 
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At M.I.T., the scientists who have 
worked on its development feel that 
their numerically controlled machine 
promises substantial progress for 
the years ahead. Important experi- 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY cambridge Plant, 164 Broadway” 


mental contracts from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and widespread help 
and encouragement from industry 
justify their faith in its bright in- 
dustrial future. 
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INDUSTRY'S PART IN HEALTH 


NDUSTRIES are an integral part 
I of any community in which they 
may be located. In some places com- 
munities have sprung up around an 
industry, such as Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania where the famous Hershey 
Chocolates are made. Here industry 
has taken and kept the leadership in 
community activities. In other places 
industries have moved into a well 
populated area and taken advantage 
of the organization already estab- 
lished. In either case the industry 
has a responsibility which, as a 
“super-citizen’’, it must fulfill. 

Realizing that the welfare of the 
workers and the community affects 
the welfare of the industry itseif, 
both in the quantity and the quality 
of production, four Cambridge in- 
dustries have been working with 
health agencies to establish coordin- 
ated health programs in their plants. 
These industries are Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Company, Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company, 
Carter’s Ink, and Simplex Wire and 
Cable. 

Coordination of Efforts in Health 
Education Gets Its Start in Industry 

The initiation of such coordinated 
efforts by the Health Education 
Committee of the Cambridge Com- 
munity Services was undertaken at 
the request of the Health Education 
Section of the Massachusetts Public 
Health Association. The request was 
made partly in response to a plea 
from industry that community agen- 


cies try to work out a system where- 
by industry would not be approached 
by a variety of health agencies, each 
interested in promoting its special 
program without any particular re- 
lation to existing programs or to 
each other. 

Undoubtedly, the reason that Cam- 
bridge was selected was because the 
Health Division of the Cambridge 
Community Services has a function- 
ing subcommittee on health educa- 
tion. This committee is working to 


coordinate the city’s health educa- — 


tion program through the use of 


pooled resources and the joint plan- 


ning of the various health and social 
agencies that work in the Cambridge 
area. Because of this unique effort, 
Cambridge has aroused the interest 
of several other communities, includ- 
ing one in the middle west, that 
would like to develop a similar plan. 
The agencies in Cambridge who are 


currently working together in indus- 


try are the American Cancer Society, 
Massachusetts Division, Cambridge 
Health Department, Cambridge Tub- 
erculosis and Health Association, and 
the Massachusetts Heart Association. 
Dr. Harriet L. Hardy is chairman of 
the Health Education Committee on 
Industry. 


Developing a Package Plan 

By way of preparing themselves 
for the task, the health educators, 
who were to work on the industrial 





project, oriented themselves on the — 


programs and the materials offered 


£952 


Industry's Part 





Display used at National Tuberculosis conference to show activity of 
Cambridge Health Education Industrial Committee. 


by the various agencies. At the same 
time a package plan which they pro- 
posed to present to industry was de- 
veloped. 

The health educators also agreed 
among themselves on certain prin- 
ciples upon which the program 
should be based. For instance, it was 
agreed that in order for the program 
to be democratic it should be pro- 
moted by a labor-management com- 
mittee; that it should include a con- 
tinuing analysis of problems in the 
plant as an aid to program planning, 
and as a supplement to national pro- 
grams as well as those based on sea- 


sonal needs common to all groups. 
The content and methods, of course, 
would vary according to subject and 
the interest and needs of the work- 
ers. It was further agreed that the 
program should have several levels 
of approach, with special programs 
directed to leader groups in industry, 
such as the medical and nursing 
staffs, personnel directors, foremen 
and shop stewards, and with a more 
generalized type of program for the 
workers. 
How the Plan Works 

A package plan includes posters, 
exhibits, films, question boxes, 
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pamphlets, house organs, speakers, 
discussions, and bulletins. Word-of- 
mouth messages by key workers, an 
interested Medical Center, an ‘“‘in- 
plant” committee, and a plant coord- 
inator make the best use of the con- 
tents of the “package.” Programs 
are planned around the health needs 
and the interests of the entire plant. 
If there is a safety committee in the 
plant, this may form the nucleus of 
a health committee, or a new com- 
mittee may be organized. 

One health educator is assigned to 
each plant. This person works. with 
the “in-plant” committee and the 
plant coordinator. Together they find 
out such things as the interests and 
needs of the plant, age groupings 
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within the plant, and reasons for the 
most absenteeism. Then a program 
can be planned which will fit the par- 
ticular group and the particular 
plant. For instance, a group of mid- 
dle aged men might be interested in 
heart diseases. A “Heart Program” 
could be planned using as _ tools 
questions boxes, pamphlets, posters, 
a speaker and discussion, and pos- 
sibly a movie. The health educator 
furnishes the materials and arranges 
for the speaker and the movie after 
the plant coordinator or committee 
sets a time and place. This is only 
one example of the kind of thing 
that might be done in a_ plant. 
Among the other programs that can 
be planned are Home Nursing, First 
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Aid, Cancer Education, Diabetes Ed- 
ucation and Tuberculosis Education, 
including the x-raying of employees. 
The Theory Behind the Plan 

Education is an intangible. It is 
dificult to measure quantitatively 
the effects of any educational pro- 
gram. It is possible that we might 
find that the result in industry of a 
well organized health education pro- 
gram will be a better working group 
which produces more. It is self-evi- 
dent that a man who feels well, 
works well. A better understanding 
of health and preventive measures 
leads to better health habits. 

Health education is recognized as 
an essential part of any community 
health program. As a vital part of 
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the community, industry has a re- 
sponsibility to the community as 
well as to the workers. The Cam- 
bridge Community Services, in or- 
ganizing a health education commit- 
tee whose services are available to 
industry and other groups, is play- 
ing its part in helping industry ful- 
fill its role. 

There are further ramifications to 
a health program in industry that 
cannot be overlooked. A coordinated 
program that aims at the health and 
safety of the workers with both 
management and labor working to- 
ward the same goal goes a long way 
in promoting cordial labor-manage- 
ment relations. If cooperation can be 
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achieved on this level, it can also 
be carried to other levels. 
Evaluation 


Only through the impact of all 
community groups — industry, the 
schools, the health department, and 
the voluntary agencies—working to- 
gether can an effective job of health 
education be accomplished. The co- 
operation of the four industries in 
Cambridge shows that they have 
recognized that industry can and will 
play a part—and a prominent one at 
that—in the community health edu- 
cation program. 

Cambridge has been one of the 
first communities to integrate their 
resources thus making the best use 
of the facilities and personnel that 


are available. The aim is bigger and 
better participation in community 
programs by industry, individuals, 
and agencies. Science has made 
amazing advances in ways of im- 
proving and maintaining health, and 
preventing disease. Industry, by as- 
suming its share through health ed- 
ucation programs, can help people 
to learn these ways so that they will 
live longer and healthier lives with 
less loss of valuable work hours. 


Any industry interested in having 
a health education program that is 
coordinated and geared to the inter- 
ests and needs of the plant may con- 
tact Miss Helen Fuchs, Cambridge 
Community Services, 53 Church St., 
TRowbridge 6-5214. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The August 29, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-July to mid-August, 1952, gives 
the following information. Please project these figures on your chart. 

Average retail prices of “goods and services” ordinarily purchased by 
the wage earner and moderate-income group family continued to set a 
record high in August as measured by the “Retail Price Index of Specific 
Goods and Services in Large Massachusetts Cities.” The combined index 
for August, 1952 was 0.4% above that of July; 1.4% over January, 1952 and 
3.3% above that of one year ago. Although food and clothing showed a 
fractional decline from the previous month, these declines were more than 
offset by increases in the rent, fuel and light and sundries sections. 


FOOD: The food index fell off 0.83% from the previous month as in- 
creases of 2.8% in meats; 5.0% in poultry; 5.0% in fish and a 1.2% in 
coffee were offset by lower prices in cereals and bakery products; eggs; 
6.2% in fresh fruits and vegetables; 1.0% in canned fruits and vegetables 
and 1.0% in fats and oils. Notable advances in meat prices were in all pork 
products and lamb, with slight decreases noted in round steak, chuck roast 
and veal. All fresh fruits and vegetables fell off in contrast to the drastic 
Be ees registered in July with the exception of cabbage which advanced 
8%. 

CLOTHING: Lower prices of men’s suits, shoes and hose together with 
Women’s coats, hose and shoes were responsible for the 0.4% drop in this 
section of the index. 


SHELTER: The shelter index continued its steady upward movement 
y 0.2%. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Higher anthracite and coke prices together with an 
increase in the price of ice moved the fuel and light index forward 1.4% 
over the previous month. 


SUNDRIES: The sundries index rose 2.2% over the previous month 
due to increases in telephone rates, street car and bus fares in some cities, 
and higher prices for household cleaning supplies. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


July 1952 
Jan. 1941 Aug. 1951 Aug. 1952 Aug. 1952 
aR Se a 86.2 207.1 215.3 0.3* 
| gr 101.1 193.7 190.4 0.4* 
MEET oooh acseccleseoonre 107.7 124.7 130.1 0.2 
Ruel & Light............ 112.8 178.1 183.6 1.3 
MMNATICS ..........cc0.cs00.- 107.2 151.5 157.9 gi2 
@ombined .................. 98.9 173.4 179.2 0.4 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 


August, 1952—$.5580 
| *Indicates Decrease 
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Volume 12 

HIS final issue of Volume 12 of 

“The Magazine of Cambridge’”’ 
completes almost twelve years of 
monthly distribution of the Cham- 
ber’s publication in its present size 
and format. The variance between 
the volume numbers and years is 
due to the period when the Chamber 
changed its fiscal year from March 
1 to October 1. 

Although the appearance is the 
same, changes have been made. The 
addition of cuts necessitated glossy 
stock, and with increased advertising 
the Magazine was increased four 
pages to keep the content in balance 
with advertising. Because of our 
larger membership, over 50% more 
copies now are printed and distrib- 
uted. All of these changes have add- 
ed to the cost of the Magazine. In 
addition, printing costs have doubled 
and postal rates have increased, with 
the result that today’s issue of ‘The 
Magazine of Cambridge” costs 104% 
more than ten years ago. Despite 
this fact, advertising rates will re- 
main the same as set seven years 
ago, when they were cut from the 
original price. This was done at that 





time to eliminate profit as the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce is a 
non-profit organization. The Maga- 
zine has remained self-supporting 
during these years of increased costs 
only because of the excellent sup- 
port of our advertisers—your fellow 
members. 

Advertising has not been solicited 
for the Magazine and will not be 
unless some of our present adver- 
tisers decide not to renew their con- 
tracts. Space then will be allocated 
on the “first come” basis and only 
enough will be accepted to keep the 
Magazine on a non-profit basis. If 
you have unsuccessfully tried to ob- 
tain space this might be your oppor- 
tunity. The policy of accepting ad- 
vertising from members only will 
continue. 

In addition to reaching top execu- 
tives of Cambridge companies, libra- 
ries, doctors, dentists, barber shops, 
etc., a limited number of copies are 
distributed to various parts of the 
country. 

It has been said many times that 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 


nO 72 


Support Our Advertisers 
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“The Magazine of Cambridge is an 
excellent advertising medium.” We 
hope this is true, as it is the adver- 
tisers who make the Magazine pos- 
sible. Show your appreciation by 
patronizing them or by purchasing 
their products. From the following 
list you will see that many have 
Supported the Magazine from the 


beginning: 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Since 1942 

John E. Cain Co. Since 1941 


Cambridge Electric Light Company 
Since 1941 
Cambridge Federal Savings and 
Loan Association Since 1951 
Cambridge Screw Co. Since 1944 
Cambridgeport Savings Bank 
Since 1941 
Central Electric Co. Since 1951 
County Bank and Trust Company 
Since 1941 
Daggett Chocolate Company 
Since 
EMF Electric Supply Co. Since 
Field Machinery, Inc. Since 
The Hampshire Press, Inc. 
Since 
Harvard Cooperative Society 
Since 1941 
Harvard Trust Company Since 1941 
Hinman Asbestos Corp. Since 1941 
Hotel Commander Since 1941 
Hotel Continental Since 1946 
Lechmere Sales Company Since 1951 
Lever Brothers Company Since 1941 


1942 
1946 
1945 


1941 


Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co. 

Since 1949 
Olmsted-Flint Corp. Since 1941 
Platt Contracting Co., Ine. 


Since 1944 
Reliance Cooperative Bank 

Since 1949 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Since 1945 
Storer, Damon & Lund 


Since 1947 
Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Since 1947 
James O. Welch Company Since 1945 
Wetherell Bros. Co. Since 1943 


Last Chance 

OU cannot register after Octo- 

ber 3. If you aren’t registered 
you can’t vote. Survey results after 
the last national election showed 
that from 10 to 18 per cent of Cham- 
ber of Commerce members in various 
cities were not even registered. This 
is a poor record for business men. 
It is well known that business men 
are busy men—but no business man 
can afford to slight his fundamental 
duty to vote. Instead of greeting 
your friends with the usual, “Good 
morning,’ use the phrase, “Have 
You Registered ?” 


Bible Week 
HE observance of Bible Week, 
October 20 through October 26, 
will mark the 12th time that Ameri- 
cans of all faiths have set aside a 
special time each year in praise of 
the Bible. 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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J. W. Greer building at 119 Windsor Street, Cambridge 


HEN Jesse W. Greer located 

his factory for the manufac- 
turing of candy and bakery machin- 
ery in Cambridge, he wisely selected 
a site easily reached by surface 
transportation from either Kendall 
or Central Square. 

As the business grew the plant 
was expanded until it contained 
some 70,000 square feet of excellent 
manufacturing space so designed and 
equipped that raw materials and fin- 
ished product were handled with a 
minimum of effort. However, under 


the impetus of the post war indus- 
trial expansion and further govern- 
ment work, the Greer business has 
outgrown the Cambridge facilities. 
Recently the management acquired 
a large tract of land in Wilmington, 
Mass., and started construction of a 
new building where all manufactur- 
ing facilities would be on one floor. 
Cambridge and the Chamber re- 
gret that the Greer Company is leav- 
ing the city for through the years 
the Greers have been staunch sup- 
porters of those civic movements 
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Greer Moves 
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which worked for a better Cam- 
bridge. But their moving will be 
some other company’s gain as their 
Cambridge plant at 119 Windsor 
Street is on the market and available 
for purchase with occupancy later 
this year. 

As there has been an acute short- 
age of industrial space in Cambridge 
for some time, this opportunity to 
acquire 70,000 square feet of good 
space should be attractive to some 
of those concerns who have wanted 
to come to Cambridge but have not 
been able to find the space. It might 
even appeal to some of our Cam- 
bridge firms who are rapidly out- 
growing their quarters. 

If you need space, or have friends 


whom you would like to see locate 
in Cambridge, we suggest that you 
contact past president Charlie Fos- 
gate, TR 6-4188 or Edward D. Hobbs, 
LI 2-3121, who are handling the 
Windsor Street property for the 
J. W. Greer Company. 


Columbus Day 

ILL be observed on Monday, 

October 138. This holiday is 
subject to Sunday Laws for retail 
establishments only. Retailers who 
do not have a Sunday license cannot 
be open between the hours of 7 A.M. 
and 1 P.M. This holiday does not 
affect manufacturing concerns. 








many special features. 


CHARLES M. FOSGATE 
238 Main Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 

TR 6-4188 


70.000 SQUARE FEET - FOR SALE 


SUITABLE FOR 
Manufacturing “ Warehousing - Distribution 


LOCATED AT 119 WINDSOR STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


This substantial property, custom built for the J. W. Greer Company, 
is currently available for purchase. It has all necessary facilities and 


or 


Exclusive Selling Agents 














Here is an opportunity to obtain a large amount of desirable 
industrial space centrally located in Cambridge. 


For full information and details contact either 


EDWARD D. HOBBS 


79 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
ee a ed | 
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GOOD BUSINESS —1952 MODEL 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Cambridge Office, Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 








The Cambridge Committee for the Observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, October 5-11, 1952 is now organizing. This 
will be the eighth annual drive to promote acceptance of workers with 
physical impairments in suitable jobs. 

The effort is a part of a national undertaking under the auspices of 
the President’s Committee. Governors, Mayors and community committees 
sponsor the week at state and city levels. 

The support of Chambers of Commerce, the press, labor, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, service clubs such as Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary and Zonta is asked 
again and confidently expected to be as helpful as in the past. 

This committee hopes to find suitable jobs for about 50 people listed 
with the State Employment Office at 36 Church Street. These persons have 
some handicap which makes it imperative that they be directed to work for 
which their remaining faculties qualify them. Even in the present tight labor 
market there are those who need extra consideration in job-finding because ~ 
their impediments arouse varying degrees of employer-resistance. ; 

Membership on the committee includes Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, : 
City Manager John J. Curry and Executive Secretary Frank H. Townsend ~ 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, as well as executives from con-~ 
fectionery, machinery, rubber and electronic instrument manufacturers, ~ 
banks, colleges, and retail trade organizations. 

PRESS! RADIO! MAIL! POSTERS! All these will be used in addition © 
to personal solicitation to interest the employing public. If you have avail- 
con job openings in your organization the committee asks that you check 
them. 

You might find that some of these spots could be filled by someone who 
lacked full use of a limb, or had imperfect hearing or sight, or who had 
some respiratory condition affecting ability to work under cold or damp 
conditions. Even if you do not find any such job, the committee asks that 
you pass the word along to business associates. Space for poster display 
will be appreciated, too. ; 


Sample listings of available people include: 
Tests 


§ 
1. Inventory clerk— include clerical Tendency to TB — no 


Male—23 years— and typing capacity. present disease. 
single—6’ 1”— 
200 Ibs. 





2. Ediphone Operator— 
Female—35 years— 
single—5’ 1” — 112 
lbs.—H. S. grad. 







Cataract left eye —no 
vision right eye, has 
“travelling vision’. 

Neat, trim appearance 


12 years exp. to 1951, 
suited for insurance 
office. 





3. Copywriter—male 
23 years—single 
5’ 9” 145 lbs. BS in 
English 1951 


Writer and reporter on 
local newspapers. Gen- 
eral clerical or journal- 
ism. 





Right arm (polio). 
Types and writes with 
left. Right side O.K. 


1952 


. Stock clerk—male 
31 years—single 
1 year college 


5 years AAF to 1945 


Good Business 


Shipping and Packing, 
stock man in retail 
stores. 
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Left shoulder injury 
and nerve condition. 





. Foreman—Printing 
50 years—married 
5’ 11”—230 lbs. 

3 yrs. H. S.— 

Vet WWI 


. Sales—Male 

55 years—single 
5’ 10”—175 Ibs. 
2 years college 


A.R. knowledge of off- 
set and other processes. 
Supervisory job only. 


Diabetic—mild case. 








Telephone Solicitor. 
Sold insurance, news- 
paper advertiser, alert 
type. 


Arthritis limits stand- 
ing and walking. 


a 





. Errand Boy 
16 years 
5’ 8”—135 lbs. 


. Outside Machinist 
39 years—married 
5’ 7”—150 lbs. 


After school messenger 


Progressive loss of 
sight. Has “travelling 
vision.” 








Repair machinist, out- 
side machinist, Engine 
Maintenance, 3rd Asst. 
Marine Eng. lic. Has 
tools. 





Deaf—can read lips. 









JOIN IN THE CHAMBER’S 


“SALUTE TO RESEARCH IN CAMBRIDGE” | 


SEE 


VISUAL DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
NEW RESEARCH DISCOVERIES 


AT THE 


CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


« ANNUAL DINNER « 


Tuesday, October 14, 6:30 P.M. 
Tickets $6.00 (Ineluding all gratuities and taxes) 


Hotel Continental 


Wives and guests of Members welcome 





but reservations must be made 
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These, and the others so listed by the State Employment Office need 
only some extra consideration in assignment to a job. Not all of your job 
openings require perfect sight or hearing. Not all require constant standing, 
heavy lifting or running. Evaluate these workers on the basis of the things 
they CAN do; not on what they cannot do; on the faculties they have, not 
on those they lack. Experience shows that they will equal or surpass un- 
impaired shopmates in production, attendance, faithfulness and safety. 

And, they are all local residents—neighbors! If you can help one of 
them to a new job, you will have pushed him over the hurdles of prejudice, 


which blocked his way. He will be self-supporting—on the black side of the 
ledger. 


Once more the reminder that the handicapped, when suitably employed, — | 


disappear from charitable lists and welfare rolls. They find their essential 
dignity all over again. They never did lose their intelligence or educational 
attainments. 

Yes; even in times like the present, there is a source of new workers 
which you may not have explored fully. Ask the State Employment Office 
about it—KI 7-7757. 


ae the Handicapped is GOOD BUSINESS—FOR YOU AND FOR 


New Roster Wales In Europe 


HORTLY after October 1, all of 

the Chamber’s contact members 
will receive a new roster of Cham- 
ber members. In past years, the 
Roster has been published in Janu- 
ary, but now has been changed to 
conform with the Chamber’s fiscal 


year of October 1 through Septem- 
ber 30. 


RESIDENT-Elect of the Cham- 
ber, Quincy W. Wales, is touring © 
He left this country the Z 
middle of July for England and 
France on the “Queen Elizabeth.” A 
card just received states that he has _ 


Europe. 


finished a 2000-mile drive through 


southern France and is en route to 
Italy. He will return in time for the | 


Annual Dinner. 


Don't Be Disappointed 
Get Your Reservation in Early for Annual Dinner 


IN MEMORIAM 
Stephen Atkins Hatch Rich 


General Manager, Squirrel Brand Co. 
1893 - 1952 


Joseph W. Motherwell 
Past President, Cambridge Industrial Association 
Formerly President, The Ashton Valve Company 


































AFE. INVESTMENT 


INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS. 


UNTS || PRIOR ISSUE OR 


eter 2 SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
TIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
which are payments of $1. a Share until 
| eoaraneble: maturity. 
T RATE — 8B % PER ANNUM 
ey : - 


. PAID QUARTERLY 
ANCE Co- OPERATIVE BANK 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
: Assets over $10,000,000 





Factory Trucks 
Electric Hoists 


SO SET ED TSS AN EE RE IR 
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Motors _ 
| Materiel Handling 
iy | Ih Equipment 
Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
Street — } Main and Portland Sts. 


TR arene 6-7540 
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~ HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


‘ pv aes MASS. 

One of New England's Best Hotels” 
our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 

- Refreshment and Repast 

course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Course Dinners ‘ $1.40 and up — 

“tier All Beverages moderately priced 

‘elevision Screen and watch ene favorite Sporting Event 
apacey, Depew Steele, StuiGeneral Managem 
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DONT FORGET > 
TO REGISTER 







Last Day for Registering to Vote in November 1 le 
Friday, October 3rd. Don’t Forget! 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY — 


* 
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MAY WE? 
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) OFFICES 


WHERE YOU WILL ENJOY PERSONAL 
ATTENTION AND EVERYTHING 
YOU COULD WISH IN BANKING SERVICE 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


HARVARD SQUARE KENDALL SQUARE 
CENTRAL SQUARE PORTER SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 
AND 
ARLINGTON @ BELMONT @ CONCORD 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces CAMBRIDGEPORT 
_ HINMAN ASBESTOS SAVINGS BANK 
CORPORATION 
Insulation Engineers and CENTRAL SQUARE | 
Contractors Savings Accts. Club Accts. |} 
gee NN ates rae te Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The COMMANDE R 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL | 


Across the Common from Harvard § 
A Popular Center for Social ar 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms 3 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM | 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE Tal 
Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 




















HE leadership of thousands of 

businessmen in community ac- 
_ tivities throughout America is a 
_Powerful force in achieving sound 
Solutions to national problems. Their 
participation in constructive efforts 
at the community and state level 





Can reverse the trend toward Big 


Government in Washington. 
' Community leaders who manage 





‘competitive enterprises see most 
‘clearly the major contrast between 
ithe pattern of American capitalism 
and that of other ideologies: One 
is based on dispersion of initiative 
and control; the others on concen- 
tration of political and economic 
power in a central government. 

The adoption of positive ‘“com- 
munity citizenship” policies by more 


' 
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COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP POLICIES 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


and more business firms is a prac-. 
tical application of the American: 
concept. 

The “Local Approach” to 

Current Problems 

Solutions to the problems of hous- 
ing, education, medical care, power 
development and many others can 
be developed, through aggressive 
local leadership, in states and com- 
munities. Yet pressures for national 
solutions have become standing invi- 
tations for legislative action in 
Washington. 

Representatives of business and 
national business organizations can 
focus grass-roots opinion on con- 
structive solutions to legislative 
problems before Congress. But to be 
fully effective, these viewpoints need 
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a backlog of solid support in every 
community. 

This need is a challenge to the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of 
American business. It calls for the 
cooperation of business leaders 
everywhere in developing effective 
support for local solutions to local 
problems. It demands on the part of 
business management itself, basic 
decisions to encourage the sense of 
personal responsibility for local 
leadership by their company execu- 
tives in constructive activities in 
their communities. 

Evidence of more determined 
efforts to place the weight of busi- 
ness influence behind the “local ap- 
proach” to current problems is found 
in recent developments in the organ- 
ization and operation of local cham- 
bers of commerce. 

Increased Importance of 
Local Chambers 

It is significant that the number 
of local chambers of commerce has 
increased nearly 50 per cent in the 
last 10 years. During this period 
business leaders have set up organi- 
zation machinery for the promotion 
of community advancement in more 
than a thousand towns and cities 
where no such organization existed 
before. 

Real progress has been made 
through local chambers in focusing 
the talents of business leaders on 
today’s most urgent needs for ac- 
tion. Last year, for example, cham- 
bers in more than 500 communities 
sponsored Business-Education Days. 
Here business concerns entertained 


local school teachers in their offices, 
stores and shops and sent them back 
to their schools with a fresh insight 
into the operations of our economic 
system. Five years ago, less than a 
half dozen chambers had tried this 
rewarding project. 

More than 1500 chambers of com- 
merce now have Education Commit- 
tees, which provide a local-approach 
to problems for which there is agi- 
tation for federalized solutions. 

More than 2,000 chambers today 
have National Affairs Committees 
made up of business leaders who 
devote their time and talents to de- © 
veloping a better understanding of — 
national issues by the citizens of 
their communities. 

The growing effectiveness of local — 
chambers in important community — 
activities stems from the fact that ! 
each is a strictly local organization. — 
Not only does it select its own 
leaders and set up its own work pro- 
gram, but it adopts whatever plans . 
of action are most practical and 
effective in its particular community. 
Chambers Depend on 
Voluntary Leadership 

Another basic factor in_ the 
strength of the chamber movement 
is that the membership and leader-_ 
ship in each organization are wholly 
voluntary. Executives of member 
firms are asked to participate in ac-_ 
tivities, but the amount of personal | 
leadership given is entirely a volun- 
tary matter. : | 

As a strictly voluntary organiza-— | 
tion, the effectiveness of each cham- 
ber is determined largely by the | 


j 
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support it receives from all elements 
of business in the community. Its 
leadership depends on the decision 
of each business firm as to whether 
its executives participate in chamber 
activities, and to what extent. 
Community-Relations 

Policies of National Firms 

The management of local firms 
can make decisions concerning par- 
ticipation in chamber of commerce 
activities very readily, based on 
first-hand knowledge and _ observa- 
tion of the work of the chamber in 
their community. With the local 
management of firms that operate 
in many communities, however, such 
decisions involve consideration of 
over-all company policies. 

Based on local chamber reports of 
the number of executives of branch 
plants, stores and offices who are 
serving as chamber officers, direc- 
tors or committee chairmen, it is 
apparent that many progressive 
companies have positive community 
relations policies to guide their ex- 
ecutives and employees. Such poli- 
cies indicate growing recognition of 
the importance of the “local ap- 


proach” to effective public relations, 
both in building good will for a 
company, and in building support 
for sound solutions to local and na- 
tional problems. 
Company Policies Crystallize 
Management Philosophy 

The formulation of specific com- 
munity-relations policies by firms 
which operate in a number of com- 
munities is a relatively new develop- 
ment. The increasing practice of 
making public relations the respon- 
sibility of a top executive, and con- 
sidering problems in this field at 
top-management level, has helped 
crystallize the community-relations 
philosophy of many firms, and estab- 
lish a more consistent pattern of 
operating procedures within their 
organizations. | 

Some firms have found statements 
of their community citizenship phil- 
osophy useful in over-all public and 
employee relations programs, and in 
developing a better understanding 
and appreciation of business enter- 
prise. 

The use of such statements by 
local company executives is especial- 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 





CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 


(Harvard Square) 
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ly effective because an important 
factor in the persuasiveness of any 
information is confidence in the 
source from which the information 
comes. When information comes 
from the business leaders of a com- 
munity, it stands a far greater 
chance of acceptance than when it 
comes from distant sources which 
may be, at best, little known. 


This is not a new principal, but 
one that is receiving increasing ap- 
preciation by leaders of public opin- 
ion. If business generally is to uti- 
lize its full potentialities for leader- 
ship of public thought, the active 
participation of all business leaders 
in their own communities is essen- 
tial. 


Factors That Influence 
Company Policies 


The variation in the size, organi- 
zation structure, and administrative 
procedures of national corporations 
is reflected, of course, in the type of 
guidance given company executives 
on community-relations matters. In 
encouraging participation of their 
executives in local chamber activi- 
ties, such firms take advantage of 
existing..community organizations 
that offer unique opportunities for 
business leadership. The local cham- 
ber provides these advantages: 


1. Each organization operates on a 
continuing, long-range basis, and 
can thereby achieve maximum 
results for the expenditure of 
time and effort by business lead- 
ers in the community. 


2. The activities of each chamber 


are geared to meet the most im- — 


portant needs in its community; 


and its program is reviewed reg- 


ularly by local business leaders. 


3. Each chamber is completely au- 
tonomous—which insures that its 
approach to every problem is the 
most practical for that particu- 
lar community. 


4. Working through the National 
Chamber, local organizations 
help crystallize business opinion 
on national issues, and are be- 
coming increasingly effective in 
developing support for the busi- 
ness viewpoint. 


5. The local chamber has an impor- 
tant role in the broad and vital 
field of economic education. Man- 
agement of branch plants, stores 
and offices have a special interest 
in efforts to build better under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
competitive enterprise system. — 


Corporations which encourage 
their executives to participate in 
local chamber. work recognize the 
value of such participation in build- 
ing good will for business, and for 
our system of private enterprise 
generally. 


As the traditional focal-point for 
community-buiiding activities, the 
local chamber is regarded as an ex- 
cellent public relations vehicle for 
identifying business concerns with 
the constructive forces for commun- 
ity development. With a broad and 
diversified membership, each cham- 
ber can push toward sound objec- 
tives without risk of “special inter- 
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est” defamation of its members. 

Interdependence of Business and 

Community Progress 
The policies of many corporations 

indicate that their relations with 

plant-city or branch-city communi- 
ties are considered of the same order 
of importance as_ relations with 
their employees—that, indeed, their 
employee relations reflect the sound- 
ness of their community relations. 

These policies indicate manage- 

ment’s belief that a firm which does 

business in a city or town has a 

vital stake in what happens there. 

This basic interest includes: 

1. Business Survival — what local 
people can do by political action 
or otherwise to hurt or help a 
business; 


LOANS 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





2. Business Welfare — what local 
conditions can do to efficiency and 
morale of employees; 

3. Business Promotion — what com- 
munity activities can do to create 
“good conversation” and good 
will for the business; 

4. Public-Opinion Development—be- 
cause state and national legisla- 
tive movements start in commun- 
ity groups; 

5. Personal and Family Welfare— 
to provide the most desirable 
place to live and raise a family; 

6. Personal Satisfaction—to gratify 
basic human instincts and urges 
through community activity. 
National firms which encourage 

their executives to participate in 

local chamber activities recognize 











Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOn 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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the tangible value of a community 
whose services, facilities and social 
relations are sound and healthy. And 
these firms recognize that it is of 
equal value to have their organiza- 
tions regarded as good citizens and 
good neighbors in the community. 
In its turn, today’s chamber has 
a special welcome for the executives 
of branch plants, stores and offices. 
The increased decentralization of 
manufacturing, distribution, sales 
and service operations make effec- 
tive chamber activity more depend- 
ent on their participation and leader- 
ship. While in many communities the 
expanded role of national firms has 
increased the potential leadership 
talent available, there has been a 


SE 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061,-6-8062, 6-8063 


corresponding decrease in leadership — 


available from other sources. 

The key role of local chambers in 
combating further concentration of 
political and economic power calls 
for broad-gauged, aggressive leader- 
ship at the community level—the 
type of leadership which local ex- 


ecutives of national firms can help | 


provide. 

The need for strong community 
leadership is vital to sound national 
progress. The responsibility to help 


meet the need for local leadership © 
should be seriously considered by | 
the management of each business | 
firm in determining the community | 
citizenship policies of their organi- | 


zation. 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN. H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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Enrollment 


HERE are 10,153 persons en- 

rolled in Harvard University 
this fall. This is 86 less than the 
enrollment a year ago. 4423 are en- 
rolled in the college, 1380 in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and 1475 in the Law School. 
The remainder are enrolled in Med- 
ical, Dental, Education, etc. 


Thanks 


«’ PT ‘HE Magazine of Cambridge’ 

wishes to thank its adver- 
tisers, whose support enables us to 
start Volume 13 with this issue. 
One advertiser, who did not continue 
with this issue, plans a new series 
starting in January. 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Tel.: TR owbridge 6-2140 





rer SESS 


Time Off For Voting 


N answer to many requests for 

information about election day, 
Chapter 149, Section 178, General 
Law says: “No manufacturing, me- 
chanical or mercantile establishment, 
shall employ or permit to be em- 
ployed therein any person entitled 
to vote at an election during the 
period of two hours after the open- 
ing of the polls in the voting pre- 
cinct, ward or town in which such 
person is entitled to vote, if he shall 


make application for leave of ab- 
sence during such period.” 

Fine of $100 for violation. Note: 
it is not mandatory that an employee 
be paid for such time off. 





FIELD MACHINERY, Ince. 





Fork Lift Trucks 
2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 


Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 
10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 
5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


AMA <= 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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Picture taken with the new model of the Polaroid Land Camera with | 


new high speed film shows a small portion of the crowd which filled every | 


corner and nook of the Hotel Continental ballroom for the Chamber’s 
Annual Dinner. The head table, placed center side, does not show, which 
gives an idea of the number of Chamber members and guests in attendance. 

The picture shown above is a “first for Cambridge”, as it was taken 


from the stage without a flash bulb and projected on the large 10 x 10 ft. 
screen within one minute after the picture was snapped. This new high | 


speed film is about ten times faster than high speed film now in use. As_ 


yet, it is not available commercially as all present production is sent to the 
armed forces. Just imagine taking a picture by candlelight without a flash 


bulb and having the completed picture in one minute. This now is possible. 


Chamber members and guests were privileged to see the first general 
public demonstration. Lewis Chubb of Polaroid Corporation also gave a 
demonstration of the use of the Polaroid Camera in taking x-ray pictures. 
Each person in attendance also was supplied with a Polarized viewer for the 
demonstration of the Polarized headlights for automobiles. This was the 
first time many had seen this much-discussed invention. Mr. Chubb ex- 
plained the various reasons why automobiles at present are not using this 


lighting system and told of the steps being taken to make it available to 


motorists. 


The other pictures of the Annual Dinner in this issue of “The Maga- 
zine of Cambridge” were taken with a Polaroid Camera, using regular 


film, with a flash bulb. 
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Left portion of head table at Chamber’s Annual Dinner—left to right: 
Patrick F. Ready, Chief of the Cambridge Police Department; Mrs. Patrick 
PF. Ready; Mr. Albert O. Wilson, immediate past president of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Albert O. Wilson; Mr. Quincy W. Wales, 
President of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Quincy W. Wales; 
Mrs. George R. Harrison and Dean George R. Harrison. 

Treasurer John V. O’Leary and Vice-President Ralph W. Rogers can be 
seen at the special head table directly in front of the head table. 

Retiring President Wilson thanked the Directors for their cooperation 
and the members for their support of the Chamber during the past year. 
He paid tribute to Arthur MacKenzie and the Membership Club and closed 
his remarks by urging all present to help get out the vote on November 4. 

_ President Wales complimented Mr. Wilson for his excellent administra- 

tion and indicated that his services and those of the eight retiring Directors 
Would be recognized at the Chamber’s November luncheon meeting. 

: Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo brought the greetings of the city, and 
issued a timely warning to businessmen. He stated, “If businessmen had 
half as serious a problem in business operation as is presented by govern- 
‘ment controls, you would all hire specialists to investigate. 

“But in politics, you permit strangers to make up your minds on the 
‘political philosophy you will support. I urge you to study politics as a 

Science, to spend part of your busy lives in trying to determine what is 

best for you and yours.” 
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Center of head table at Chamber’s Annual Dinner—left to right: Dean 
George R. Harrison; Mr. Carlton P. Fuller, Honorable Joseph A. DeGug- 
lielmo, Mayor of Cambridge: Mrs. Carlton P. Fuller; Mr. Earl P. Stevenson, 
President, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; Mrs. Earl P. Stevenson. 

At the special head table can be seen Omar K. Edes and Stanley 
Gaynor, two of the new directors of the Chamber. 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Right portion of the head table at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner—left 
to right: Mrs. Earl P. Stevenson, Dr. Edwin H. Land, President of Polaroid 
Corporation; Mrs. Edwin H. Land; Mrs. Joseph A. DeGuglielmo; Mrs. John 
_F. Collins; John F. Collins, Chief of the Cambridge Fire Department. 
| At the special head table—left to right: James Thomson, Jr., a new 


\director of the Chamber; George A. McLaughlin, Clerk of the Chamber last 





year; and Prof. Clarence B. Nickerson, serving his second year. 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc., demonstration dealing with cryogenics, the 
‘Science of low temperatures, was conducted by Warren Berg and C. L. 
Jewett. Prior to the eye-opening demonstration, colored pictures of Research 
Row, research companies and various types of research work performed by 
‘Arthur D. Little, Inc., were shown. Following the showing of these pictures, 
\taken especially for this occasion, the assembled members and guests were 
held spellbound by the miracles Warren and “Link” performed with helium. 

Rubber balls dipped into the liquid air broke like china cups when 
dropped—soft rubber daggers when similarly immersed, were as rigid as a 
metal weapon—soft rubber pegs were driven into a solid block of wood with 
a hammer of frozen mercury—an egg, poached briefly in liquid air, became 
as hard as a plate—these were but a few of the amazing feats performed. 

As members and guests entered the ballroom, they passed the coldest 
spot on earth, a glass container of liquid helium boiling at a temperature 
jof minus 452 degrees Fahrenheit; and when they left, they all agreed they 
had attended the “hottest” affair held in many years. 


t 
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Carlton P. Fuller (right) Executive Vice-President of Polaroid Cor- 
poration and Chairman of the 1952 Annual Dinner, converses with George 
R. Harrison, Dean of Science of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner. Mr. Fuller, who also is president of the 
Museum of Science, presided for the first part of the evening and Dean 
Harrison ably presented the “Salute to Research in Cambridge.” The limited 
remarks by Dean Harrison, because of the type of program, clearly indi- 
cated why he is considered one of the finest speakers in this country. At 
the end of the program, those in attendance easily agreed with his state- 
ment that, “In Cambridge, research and education are carried on with a 
concentration not equalled elsewhere in the world.” 


The demonstration by John A. Kessler and F. Mansfield Young, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s Acoustics Laboratory was startling. 
Sounds recorded in various places such as a restaurant, a forge shop, aml 
aircraft engine shop, etc., were reproduced through a nest of loud speakers 
installed for the Annual Dinner. Incidentally, the preparation and installa- 
tion of these speakers took two technicians a total of 40 hours. Few persons 
realize the time given by those who participated in “The Salute to Research 
in Cambridge.” Hours were spent in rehearsal and timing, and the fact that 
the Dinner ended within a few minutes of ten o’clock, the hour set for 
closing, is a tribute to all concerned. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 








MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 








COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 
OIL 
COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 
OIL Heating Equip- | 
BURNERS oat 





MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
|L HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 





Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 | 
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VERY fall, Cambridge’s indus- dollar was spent and how it will 


trial and commercial firms and 
their employees are asked to give to 
the annual Red Feather Campaign. 
And every year, both management 
and its employees answer the call 
and give generously to the local 
Community Fund. 

Last year, the Industrial Division 
raised $70,392 and the Commercial 
section hit $17,081—both exceeding 
their quotas—to help put the Red 
Feather over the top for the fifth 
straight year in Cambridge. 

Now, we have established with 
figures how Industry and Commerce 
helped the Red Feather. The natural 
question is, “How does the Red 
Feather help Cambridge’s citizens?” 

The theme of this year’s campaign 
answers that question pretty well. 
“One out of every three in Cam- 
bridge need and use the Red 
Feather!” 

A year ago in Cambridge alone, 
37,030 Cambridge residents used the 
20 local. Red Feather services plus 
78 other Gr eater Boston Red Feather 
services. 


To add to it, 2813 Cambridge men 
and women in Armed Forces were 
served throughout the world by 
USO and entertained by Camp 
Shows, Inc., both Red Feather ser- 
vices. 

This Red Feather 


is how your 


continue to be spent to help make © 


our community a better place to live, — 


work and play. 

Let’s be more specific. Let us show 
how the Red Feather was in action 
in Cambridge during 1951. 

If you had a son or daughter in 


Scouting last year, he or she was 
part of a great program, financed 
largely through your Red Feather 


dollar. 


The Cambridge Boy Scout Council 
served 1692 local boys while the 
Cambridge Girl Scouts served 1866; 
both with activities covering a wide 
variety of program fields of which” 
camping played a prominent part. — 


The same holds true if your child 
was a member of either the YMCA 
or YWCA or one of our five Red 
Feather settlement houses. Just look 
at the number who were served. 

The Cambridge YMCA, 12,694; 
Cambridge YWCA, 3,627; and the 
combined total of the settlement 


houses was 2991. That included the 
Community — 


Christ Child House, 
Center, East End Union, Neighbor- 
hood House and Margaret Fuller 
House. 





And how many persons in Cam | 
bridge would you think “the i 


in blue” nursed and helped. Yes, th 


Cambridge Visiting Nursing Assor 
| 


ciation called on 2817 different Came | 


/ 
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bridge people. Plus helping out in 
Cambridge’s industrial clinics. 

Cambridge’s troubled people and 
families were guided by the Family 
Society of Cambridge and the Cam- 
bridge Catholic Charitable Bureau, 
both supported by your Red Feather 
dollars. The Family Society served 
2592 people last year while the 
Catholic Charitable Bureau aided 
another 2444 persons. 

The Mt. Auburn Hospital, a gen- 
eral hospital serving not only local 
people but residents of Belmont, 
Watertown and contiguous commun- 
ities served 6884 persons. 

Nor is that all! The Camping As- 
sociation sent 144 needy children to 
camp during the summer of 1951, 








Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 





while another Red Feather service, 
The Art Center for Children, gave 
273 children the opportunity to use 
their leisure time in constructive art 
activities. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
locally served 3220 persons, aided 
by your Red Feather dollar and a 
band of volunteer workers from 12 
local parish units. 

And finally, the Prospect Union 
Association, with their free Educa- 
tion Exchange, counseled and guided 
2672 adults seeking higher and prac- 
tical educations. 

That is what the Red Feather dol- 
lars did in the past. And with an 
organization of 1200 volunteer 
workers this fall, $265,000 will be 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


2 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 

Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
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their goal. That’s the amount of 
money needed to give the 20 local 
Red Feather services their urgent 
and minimum financial needs to op- 
erate with in 1953. 


Industry and Commerce are again 
going to carry their share of the 
goal. Industrial Chairman Guilbert 
Q. Wales, vice-president Brown- 
Wales Company, has set this divi- 
sion’s quota at $75,000, while John 
F. Couming, manager, Cambridge 
office, New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, set his mark at 
$20,000. Both are increased quotas, 
realistic ones to meet the needs of 
the local agencies. 

Aiding Wales is a team of 120 
workers. His Captains are: Karl 
Adams, Jr., president, General Res- 
taurants, Inc.; Hal W. Atkinson of 
Cambridge Electric Light Company; 
Geoffrey L. Pippette, advertising di- 
rector, Carter’s Ink Company; and 
Arthur M. Wright, treasurer, Har- 
vard Trust Company. 

Assisting Couming are 234 solici- 
tors. His section chairmen are: Stan- 
ley M. Gaynor, Harvard Bazar, Inc., 
in charge of the Central Square 
section; John H. Dyer, Storer, 
Damon & Lund, in Harvard Square; 
John Chella, Cambridge Gas Light 
Company, in Kendall Square; Nor- 
man Platt, Platt Construction Com- 
pany, Lechmere Square; and KE. 
Wallace Pyne, E. Wallace Pyne 


& Company, Porter 
Cambridge section. West Cambridge 


Square-North 


business stores will be headed by 
Francis G. Mahoney, F. G. Mahoney 
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Funeral Home; Cafes by Robert R. 
Duncan, Jr., Cambridge Electric 
Light Company; and the city’s Pack- 
age Stores will be led by Frank 
Igo, Avenue Liquor Mart. 


List of New Directories 
HE following directories have 
been added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Directory Library which is 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use: 


1952 Binghamton, N. Y. 

1952 Bennington, Vt. 

1952 Central Berkshire, Mass. 
1952 Cheyenne, Wyo. 

1952 Colorado Springs, Colo. 
1952 Columbia City, So. Carolina 
1952 Danbury, Bethel, Conn. 
1952 Erie, Pa. 

1952 Glens Falls, N. Y. 


1952-53 Greater Hartford, Conn. 


1952 Ithaca, N. Y. 

1952 Lebanon, N. H. 

1952 Lowell, Mass. 

1952 Register of Maine 

1952 Mechanicville, N. Y. 

1952 New Britain, Conn. 

1952 Register of New Hampshire 

1952 Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 

1952 Providence, R. I. 

1952 Putnam, Conn. 

1952 ~Raleigh, N. C. 

1952. St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

1952 Southbridge, Mass. 

1952 Springfield (West Spring- 
field, Longmeadow), Mass. 

1952 Worcester, Mass. 


HOLD THE DATE 
LUNCHEON NOV. 24 
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Polls Open & a.m. to & p.m. 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
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MAY WE COUNT ON YOU? 


By James L. Jenks, Jr., General Chairman, Christmas Seal Sale, 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health Association 


HE 1951 annual report of the 

Cambridge Board of Health an- 
nounced to Cambridge citizens that 
the tuberculosis death rate was the 
lowest on record! 

YOU were, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for this wonderful news, 
and I would like to thank each and 
every one of you for the part you 
played. 

“How did I help?” you ask. 

By your definite interest in the 
tuberculosis control program, evi- 
denced by your support of this work 
through your purchase from the 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health 
Association of both Christmas Seals 
and Bonds. 

Now you may say, “Well, that’s 
a job well finished. The TB germ is 
finally under control and with the 
new ‘wonder drugs,’ it’s a cinch.” 

Such is not the case, however. 
The war against TB — your war 
against TB—is not yet over. This 
is further borne out by Dr. David 
T. Smith, professor of bacteriology 
at Duke University Medical School: 
“Despite medicine’s giant steps in 
the right direction, tuberculosis has 
not been conquered. The public has 
the impression, because of the new 
wonder drugs, that TB can be cured 
as simply, cheaply and efficiently as 
pneumonia. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. These patients still 


require long periods of sanatorium 
treatment.” 

Even though there has been a re- 
duction in the death rate, this does 
not mean that there has been an 
accompanying decline in _ actual 
cases. In fact, tuberculosis is just 
as easy to catch now as ever, and 


within the area of communicable 


diseases it is still the chief cause of 
death. 


The miracle in the story of the 


fight against tuberculosis is not the 
miracle of wonder drugs, but rather 
the steady devotion of those who 


oie 


— 


have given their time and money to — 


make the Cambridge Tuberculosis 


and Health Association the out- 


standing community service group it 
is in Cambridge. It has been out- 
standing in its efforts in the field 
of tuberculosis control. It has not 
only cooperated with the local and 
State health departments in com- 
munity X-ray surveys, but has also 
promoted important surveys among 
local industries. In addition, current- 
ly working with the Cambridge 
Community Services, it is 
bringing to industry a co-ordinated 
health education program, firmly be- 
lieving that the control of tubercu- 
losis is based on education, not fear. 


also 


This year witnesses the 46th An- © 


nual Christmas Seal Sale. To con- 


tinue the excellent progress already 


: 
: 
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made, we must constantly wage as 
intensive and aggressive a battle as 
possible. To succeed, funds are vital- 
ly necessary, for the fight is becom- 
ing more and more costly in these 
inflationary times. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has indeed dedi- 
cated itself to the eradication of 
tuberculosis. Won’t you do your part, 
by responding as promptly and as 
generously as possible? We need 
your cooperation and earnest and 
whole-hearted support. May we 
count on you? 


New Member 


N six years The New England 

Ring and Flange Mfg. Co., locat- 
ed in the Kendall Square area, has 
become a leader in the specialized 
field of Fabricating Rings, Flanges, 
Bands, Pipes and Tubes, both fer- 
Yous and non-ferrous. 
_ The original founders, Joseph 
Aldorisio, Vincent Aldorisio, and 
Fred Craine continue to carry on 
their policy of prompt and expert 
workmanship. | 
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Building Permits 


UILDING permits for new con- 

struction issued in August, 1952 
totaled $41,050. Of this amount, $20,- 
000 was for a new factory-type 
building for United Bleach Company 
at 21-23 Smith Place. A permit for 
a new building for the Cambridge 
Gas Light Co., on Third Street, was 
valued at $11,000. 

Permits for new construction is- 
sued in September were for only 
$77,500. Largest of these was for a 
factory type IV building for Carl 
Heinrich Co. at 711 Concord Avenue 
(value $48,500). 
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MOTORS - FANS 
BLOWERS 
Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 


Shaft Metallizing 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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Wales Appoints Committees 


The following standing committee appointments of President Wales 
were unanimously approved at the October 20 Directors’ Meeting. The 
Chairmen of these three committees with the four elected officers make up 
the Chamber’s Executive Committee. 


FINANCE 


Charles E. Keniston, Plant Manager, Lever 
Brothers Company, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. Other members appointed to serve on 
this committee are: Albert O. Wilson, President, 
A. O. Wilson Structural Co.; George W. Hinman, 
President, Hinman Asbestos Corp.; John J. Ells- 
worth, Treasurer, United-Carr Fastener Corp.; 
and Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer, Reliance Co- 
operative Bank. 





HOUSE 


R. Colin Maclaurin, Personnel Officer, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Chairman of 
the House Committee. Other members appointed 
to serve are: George R. Giles, George A. Giles 
Interests; Carl Rodman, President, Carl’s Mar- 
ket, Inc.; Laurence A. Tosi, Treasurer, Cambridge 


Plating Co., Inc.; and Thomas Mullane, Jr., 
Thomas Mullane & Sons. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Once again, Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, 
MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc., will Chairman the 
Membership Committee. At the final meeting of 
last year’s Committee the members unanimously 
voted to request this appointment. At a later date, 
President Wales and Mr. MacKenzie will an- 
nounce the names of this year’s Committee. If 
you are interested in serving, call the Chamber 
office before November 15. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The September 29, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-August to mid-September, 1952, 
gives the following information. Project these figures on your chart and 
keep it up-to-date. 


As a result of a drop of 0.8% in average food prices and 0.2% in the 
clothing section, the combined index for September, 1952 was 0.1% under 
that of the previous month. These two declines were softened somewhat by 
an increase of 0.1% in the shelter section and 0.2% in fuel and light. The 
combined index number of 179.0 for September, 1952 was 1.2% above that 
of January, 1952; 3.1% over September, 1951 and 81.0% over January, 
1941. Changes in the various elements of the index were as follows. 


FOOD: The food. section declined 0.3% from that of August, 1952 as 
average meat prices were about 0.6% lower. Slightly lower prices were 
noted in rib and chuck roasts and whole ham with sizable declines found 
in hamburger, pork chops and salt pork. Round steak, liver, veal cutlets, 
bacon and lamb legs advanced. slightly. Poultry rose 1.0%; fish, 3.8%; 
dairy products, 2.0%, due to higher butter, cheese and milk prices; canned 
fruits and vegetables, 1.6%; and dried fruits and vegetables, 1.8%. Eggs 
declined 1.2%; fats and oils 1.1%; and fruits and vegetables showed a 


| drop of 3.2%. 


CLOTHING: The drop of 0.2% in this section of the index was the 
result of fractional declines in nearly all items of men’s clothing in addition 
to lower prices for women’s hose and shoes. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.1% over the previous month. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Slightly higher prices for anthracite and coke in 
Some cities resulted in the advance of 0.2% in this section. 


SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the sundries section of the index. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 


% Increase 


Aug. 1952 
Jan. 1941 Sept. 1951 Sept.1952 Sept. 1952 
a 86.2 207.0 2147 0.3* 
RN ys... 1a 196.3 190.1 Ae 
ck occscccss 10727, 124.8 £3053 0.1 
Buel & Light.............. 112.8 178.7 184.0 (0.2 
MMMMETICS. <..,.0:5000<0-0+0-000. mAh ee 151.3 157.9 0.0 
Giibined ics.cciccieecsics. 98.9 173.7 179.0 0% 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1989—$1.00 
September, 1952—$.5587 
‘Indicates Decrease 
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Do You Know 

HE State Planning Board says— 

The Division of Necessaries of 
Life reports that rents in Massachu- 
setts on August 15 averaged 30% 
above the prewar average in 1935- 
1939. Compared with the same pre- 
war average the cost of food has in- 
creased 115%, clothing 90%, fuel 
and light 84%, and sundry expenses 
58% .. . Although Massachusetts’ 
total population has increased, the 
number of residents of voting age 
next November will be 29,000 less 
than in 1948, the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau has estimated ... in 1948 there 
were 2,155,347 persons who voted 
for presidential electors, which was 
66.3% of all the people in the Com- 
monwealth 21 years old or more. For 
the whole United States this propor- 
tion of voters was 51.4% ... Aver- 
age assessed value of motor vehicles 
in Massachusetts reached an all-time 
high of $470.26 last year. In 1945, 
when most cars were old, it stood at 
$117.89; in 1941 it was $281.37. The 
low of the depression years was 
$212.07 in 1984 and the preceding 
high was $389.75 in 1929... Assess- 
ment is based on 90% of the manu- 
facturer’s list price for the current 
year model, 60% for the vehicle’s 
second year, 40% the third, 25% the 
fourth, and 10% the fifth year and 
thereafter ... Factory employment 
in Massachusetts in July was down 
6% from a year ago and total pay- 
rolls were off 3%, but average week- 
ly earnings per worker employed 
were up 3% Approximately 
100,000 children, born in Massachu- 





setts during 1947, the all-time record 
year of births, will become eligible 
for public schooling this year, and 
will make the biggest increase in 
first-year registration the schools 
have ever had to meet ... The Bu- 
reau estimated Massachusetts’ total 
population including all ages, on July 
1, 1951 at 4,732,000, a gain of 41,486 
over the census count in 1950... In 
April 1950 the housing census found 
14,578 vacant dwelling units in 
Massachusetts that were suitable for 
occupancy, a ratio of 1% to the total 
number of dwellings. Only four other 


states had a lower vacancy ratio: 


New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Iowa While employment in 
Massachusetts factories during June 


os -er 


$ 


was 6.2% below that a year ago, av-— 
erage weekly earnings of those wage 


earners working reached $62.75, a 
new high for the month and $2.58 per 
week more than in June last year. 


’ JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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. . . There were 72,700 employees 
of the Federal Government em- 
ployed in Massachusetts in July, an 
increase of 6,500 over those a year 
ago, as estimated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor ... Massachu- 
setts this year had the biggest sum- 
mer tourist patronage ever record- 
ed ... Highway traffic in Massa- 
chusetts during July was 6% heav- 
ler than a year ago, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
In the nation as a whole it increased 
5.6% ... Sales of Boston department 
stores during July showed a gain of 
nearly 1% over last year in the 
basement departments, but a drop 
of 3.3% in the main stores upstairs. 
Largest increases occurred in house- 
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hold appliances and women’s house 


dresses and aprons ... Electrical 
machinery, appliances and equip- 
ment show the greatest postwar 


gain among the Massachusetts in- 
dustries. In the first eight months 
of 1952 the Associated Industries’ 
Index reports that the electrical 
group had new orders amounting: to 
three and a third times those in the 
same part of 1947, which .was a 
relatively good year ... The pri- 
mary metal industries with orders 
averaging 74% above 1947 ranked 
second and chemicals with an _ in- 
crease of 43% ranked third 

Nearly eight of every ten families 
in Massachusetts now have _ tele- 
phones ... Since the war, 1945, the 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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total number of telephones in the 
Commonwealth has increased 47% 
and since 1940 the increase is 82%, 
as reported by N. E. Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. ... Average weekly 
earnings per wage worker in Massa- 
chusetts factories in August amount- 
ed to $62.31, an increase of $2.97 
over, that sas year-ago . ... Use: 
Census Bureau estimates that on 
July 1, 1951 there were 859,000 boys 
and girls im Massachusetts between 
the ages of 5 and 17 years, an in- 
crease of 22,000 since the census 
was taken in April 1950 ... The 
average of the 351 municipal prop- 
erty tax rates in Massachusetts this 
year is $49.72 per $1,000, compared 
with $47.33 a year ago. The aver- 
age obtained through dividing the 
total property taxes assessed by 
total assessed valuation is $52.79. 


Elms Buried 


WO 16-inch American elms in 

Harvard Yard were chopped 
down and buried this month—vic- 
tims of Dutch elm disease. 

The disease, which first appeared 
in two of Harvard’s elms last year, 
has claimed eight victims this sea- 
son, the last two being located in the 
Yard. The earlier cases, trees locat- 
ed north of the Yard, were removed 
during the summer. None of the 
University’s elms between the Yard 


and the Charles River has _ been 
affected. 

Harvard grounds keepers will con- 
tinue the campaign of spraying, 
feeding and pruning which they 
have waged for years to retard the 
growth and spread of the disease. 
Officials still believe that only a 
small proportion of the University’s 
700 elms in Cambridge will be lost. 
(Cambridge was known for many 
years as the City of Elms.) 

Cutting began Monday, Oct. 13, 
on the two diseased elms in Harvard 
Yard—one standing near University 


and Thayer Halls, and another out- 


side Wigglesworth Hall on Massa- 


chusetts Avenue. 


(The large elm which was felled 


near Gray’s Hall in the Yard last 
spring was a victim of “old age,” 
not of disease, and was eut down 
as a possible hazard to pedestrians.) 

To avoid spread of the disease, 
remains of the infected trees are 
buried in the Cambridge city dump, 
according to city regulations. 

Dutch elm disease has been a 
growing menace to American elms 
in Massachusetts in recent years. 
More than 10,500 diseased trees 
have been reported during the past 
three years by the Shade Tree Lab- 
oratories of the University of 
Massachusetts. 

Cecil Roberts, Superintendent of 
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Buildings and Grounds at Harvard, 
reports that, since the appearance 
of the disease in Massachusetts, the 
University has kept a close watch 
for signs of infection. Regular in- 
spections are conducted by Harvard 
grounds keepers, with the assistance 
of Edward W. Higgins of the firm 
of Frost and Higgins. Clippings 
from suspected trees are sent to the 
Shade Trees Laboratories in Am- 
herst for testing. 

Although no cure for Dutch elm 
disease has been developed, the Uni- 
versity seeks to retard the growth 
and spread of the disease. The trees 
are sprayed three times a year to 
destroy the beetle which carries the 
disease. Trees located near infected 
trees are treated by pumping oxy- 
quiniline benzoate into the ground. 
Infected branches are systematically 
pruned. 

The disease is a fungus growth 
which gets into the circulatory sys- 
tem of the tree. 

While continuing measures to re- 
tard the disease, Harvard grounds 
keepers are studying the possibility 
of replacing killed elms with dis- 
ease-resistant types of trees. 


Industrial Liason 

| ieee R. Weems, Industrial 
Liaison Officer at the Massa- 

chusetts Institute of Technology, has 


been appointed Director of the Insti- 
tute’s Industrial Liaison Program, 
Professor Walter H. Gale, Secretary 
of the Institute, announced. 


In his new post Mr. Weems will 
be in charge of a program that has 
pioneered in achieving a close coop- 
eration between industrial and aca- 
demic research activities. In com- 
menting on the significance of the 
program to American industry, Pro- 
fessor Gale said: 


“Our country’s dynamic industrial 
economy is to a great extent a pro- 
duct of technological progress. This 
progress is fashioned in the commer- 
cial developments of our great in- 
dustrial laboratories and in the cre- 
ative research of our leading aca- 
demic institutions. 

“Realizing that America’s indus- 
trial leadership must continue to de- 
rive vigor from both industrial and 
academic sources, the Institute in- 
itiated in 1947 its Industrial Liaison 
Program: for ~correlatine=. 4nd 
strengthening the work of both. This 
unique program affords industry a 
direct link with the entire range of 
researches at the Institute and ac- 
tively attempts to bridge the gap be- 
tween M.I.T.’s own creative efforts 
and industry’s commercial develop- 


ment of the results. The program 


also assures a more realistic orien- 
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tation and vigorous implementation 
of the Institute’s basic educational 
efforts. 

“Since its establishment the pro- 
gram has experienced a sound and 
steady growth because of its success 
in contributing to a satisfying course 


of progress both in industry and at 
the Institute. With this growth the 
program has become an increasingly 
important vehicle of service to in- 
dustry and to the nation in the fields 
of science, engineering, and indus- 
trial management.” 


Fair Trade Code. 


At the September meeting, the Board of Directors 
“To endorse the ‘Fair Trade Code for Adver- 
of the Association of Better Business Bureaus.” The 


Chamber of Commerce voted: 
tising and Selling’ 


of the Cambridge 


code, which many hundred similar organizations have endorsed is as follows: | 


— 


4 
F | 
Z| 


so its significance may be under- 
4 


your competitors or reflecting unfairly upon their 


? 
t i 
5 


1. Serve the public with honest values. 

2. Tell the truth about what is offered. 

3. Tell the truth in a forthright manner 
stood by the trusting as well as the analytical. | 

4. Tell customers what they want to know—what they have a right to 
know and ought to know about what is offered so that they may buy 
wisely and obtain the maximum satisfaction from their purchases. 

5. Be prepared and willing to make good as promised and without quibble 
on any guarantee offered. 7 

6. Be sure that the normal use of merchandise or services offered will not 
be hazardous to public health or life. 

7. Reveal material facts, the deceptive concealment of which might cause | 
consumers to be misled. 

8. Advertise and sell merchandise or service on its merits and refrain | 
from attacking | 
products, services, or methods of doing business. ; 

9. If testimonials are used, use only those of competent witnesses who | 
are sincere and honest in what they say about what you sell. 

10. 


Avoid all tricky devices and schemes such as deceitful trade-in allow 


ances, fictitious list prices, false and exaggerated comparative prices 
bait advertising, misleading free offers, fake sales and similar prag 
tices which prey upon human ignorance and gullibility. 
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A four day sales convention was recently conducted by the F. S. Webster 

Company at their home office and factory in Cambridge, Mass. In attendance 
were all members of the Webster Dealer Sales Organization, with the ex- 
ception of the Pacific Coast Representatives, who had convened previously 
in San Francisco at a similar meeting. 
The meeting was ably directed by General Sales Manager F. H. Caswell. 
(4th from left, front row), who commented on the interesting fact that 
‘among the group present, the average length of service in the Webste: 
Sales Organization was fifteen years. 
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NEW ENGLAND OPPORTUNITIES 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


LONG list of new opportunities 

for industrial growth in New 
England was recently revealed when 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
made public the results of an ex- 
tensive study made for it by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge research 
and engineering firm. 

The study recommends specifically 
new plants, products and industry 
for further detailed investigation, 
looking toward expansion of New 
England industry. Harold D. Hodg- 
kinson, Chairman of the bank’s board 
of directors, described the report as 
“a blueprint for future industrial 
progress in New England.” 

More than 200 scientific and tech- 
nical people took part in the study 
in which the A. D. Little Company 
treated New England as an indus- 


- 


trial firm looking for new products 
to broaden its line. 

President Joseph A. Erickson of 
the Reserve Bank revealed that the 
study was made under a research 
grant as part of the bank’s continu- 
ing study of the New England 
economy. He emphasized that fast 
growing industries in New England 
such as electrical machinery and 
transportation have more than offset 
losses in textiles and two other in- 
dustries, with an over-all increase 
in manufacturing employment of 
more than 10,000 from 1947 and 
1951. He said that the Little study 
opens the way for further employ- 
ment gains in a host of other in- 
dustries. 

President Leonard Carmichael of 
Tufts College, chairman of the Com- 
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mittee of New England which has 
also made use of the Little study, 
said it provides a wealth of informa- 
tion that can aid financial institu- 
tions, local governments and many 
other kinds of organizations to make 
the decisions which will help the 
region to prosper and grow. 

A summary of the study, released 
in the bank’s Monthly Review, dis- 
closed the following recommenda- 
tions and conclusions with regard 
to future industrial opportunities in 
New England: 

ALUMINUM. The application of 
aluminum to new technical uses fore- 
shadows the growth of the basic 
aluminum industry for civilian uses. 
New England has many of the in- 
dustries that utilize aluminum and 
growth of the industry in the region 
is therefore worth considering. It 
is recommended that New England 
ports be studied for the possible 
establishment of facilities to separate 
alumina from bauxite to serve the 
requirements of nearby reduction 
plants in New York state. Since 
aluminum metal is available by 
water from Gulf ports and by rail 
from nearby points, it is also rec- 
ommended that consideration be 
given to establishment of new fab- 
rication plants for primary shapes. 
(In another article in the bank’s Re- 
view, attention is called to a cer- 
tificate of necessity for an aluminum 
rolling mill in Connecticut amount- 
ing to $12.9 million.) 

ATOMIC ENERGY. It is recom- 
mended that at least one team of 
New England industrial and utility 
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companies study development of 
atomic power now so that results of 
this work could be rapidly applied to 
New England. 

During the next ten years, one of 
the big questions in the atomic en- 
ergy field will be industrial atomic 
power. If atomic power is developed 
to a point where it can produce 
electricity at rates below those of 
commercial plants, New England is 
probably going to be affected more 
than some central and western areas 


in the country because of its present: 


higher cost of electricity. Many new 
industries requiring large amounts 
of power might be attracted to New 


England. Lower cost power might 


also stimulate more domestic con-— 


sumption, with secondary effects on 


demand for electric appliances. 
Current contract awards from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to New 
England institutions now total more 
than $500 million. There is also a 
certain amount of non-governmental 
atomic business, small by comparison 


with A. E. C. contracts, but note-— 


worthy in terms of New England 
employment. 

CEMENT. With the state of Maine 
the only producer of cement, the 
region was left with an annual deficit 
of almost seven million barrels in 
1949, much of which was made up 


by purchases from the Lehigh Val-_ 


ley and New York State. There are. 
believed to be adequate deposits of 
limestone at tidewater in New Eng- 
land. Although fuel costs would be 
higher for a New England cement 
mill, the freight advantage enjoyed 


j 





This is the same picture which appeared on Page 8 of last month’s issue 
of “The Magazine of Cambridge.” It has been re-run by the printer because 
the pictures in the issue were not a true example of the reproduction which 
can be made from Polaroid film. The difficulty was in the printing, and 
mere was not sufficient time to re-print the Magazine and meet the October 

ate-line. 

This picture was taken with the new model of the Polaroid Land Cam- 
era with the new high speed film without any flash bulb. The result of this 


group picture (“a first for Cambridge”) was so remarkable in the proofs 


that both The Hampshire Press and the Chamber felt the public should see 
what can be accomplished with the “picture in a minute” Polaroid Land 
Camera and the new product. All of the high speed film now is being sent 
to the armed forces and may not be available to the public for some time. 
Meanwhile, both the regular and new model cameras are available, and by 


using a flash bulb and regular film, produce excellent pictures for reproduc- 


tion. Many pictures used in previous issues of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge” were taken by time exposure without a flash bulb. 

Those present at the Annual Dinner may wish to keep this insert as a 
memento of the occasion when the first large group picture was taken 
inside without a flash bulb. 
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over Lehigh Valley competition in- 
dicates an optimistic outlook for this 
industry. It is estimated that a net 
advantage of about $4.00 per ton 
would accrue to a New England pro- 
ducer over outside competition. Thus, 
under present business conditions a 
cement plant located in New Eng- 
land continues to have a very favor- 
able outlook. 

CHEMICALS. Moderate growth can 
be expected in end products and 
Specialties but it is not likely that 
chemicals will become one of New 
| England’s major industries. Two 
_ fields with growth potentials which 
| warrant examination are the produc- 
| tion of rayon and of ethical drugs. 
| CUTLERY, HANDTOOLS AND 
| GENERAL HARDWARE. New Eng- 
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land supplies one-quarter of the na- 
tion’s needs for these products, and 
production can be further expanded 
by increasing the diversity of lines. 
For example, a strong new and grow- 
ing market is to be found in tools, 
including power tools, for the home 
craftsman. 

ELECTRONICS. New England’s 
strong position in this fast growing 
industry is traceable to the factors 
of research, labor, and skilled man- 
agement. Two major trends in the 
electronics industry are towards min- 
iaturization and the use of printed 
circuits instead of wiring. The use 
of smaller parts favors more skill- 
ful workers and perhaps even watch- 
makers, of which there are many in 
New England. The availability of 
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skilled labor in New England will be 
the greatest asset to the area in the 
expansion of component parts manu- 
facturing. 

GLASS FIBER PRODUCTS. New 
England has only one fiber glass 
producer, but the outlook for growth 
in the fiber glass industry is good, 
particularly in textiles. Production of 
fiber glass curtain fabric jumped 
fromeaiawos niullion yards in? 1951 -to 
an estimated ten million yards in 
1952, with several New England 
mills making such materials. There 
are also many non-textile applica- 
tions. Since this is a basically new 
material, its fabrication into new 
products is dependent on ingenuity 
and technological skill—both New 
England assets. 

INSTRUMENTS. Because of New 
England’s strength in electronics, the 
opportunities for manufacturing of 
instruments appear good. The field 
of atomic energy opens a vast area 
of completely new concepts of in- 
strumentation. Use of radioactive 
isotopes is also advanced in New 
England, and medical and surgical 
instrument manufacturers can ben- 
efit from planned increases in New 


England hospital facilities during 
the next few years. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES. Increased 


demand for fluorescent lighting by 
retail stores, especially in suburban 
shopping centers, has been substan- 
tial. Another growing market is 
street lighting equipment. New Eng- 
land manufacturers of street light- 
ing equipment should watch care- 
fully the opportunities for new types 
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of lighting fixtures which will elim- 
inate glare, together with qualities 
resulting in lower maintenance and 
operating costs. 

MACHINERY. The manufacture of 
nonelectrical machinery is the second 
ranking industry in New England. 
With a shift in industrial growth to 
newer industries, such as electronics, 
the machinery industry must adapt 
itself to this new market if it is to 
continue to grow. Much of New Eng- 
land’s current output involves prod- 


ucts with relatively low transporta- 


tion costs such as miniature com- 


ponents in the electronics industry. 
The manufacture of specialized med- 
ical equipment such as the iron lung 
is promising because of the excellent 


medical resources of New England. 


PETROLEUM. New England is a 
major deficit area for refined petrol- 
eum products. Several companies 


have decided against establishing 


large-scale refineries in the area by 
narrow margins, expanding existing 


refineries instead. It is entirely pos- : 
sible, however, that the point may be 


reached when it is no longer ad- 
vantageous to add to existing large 


refineries. In this case, the construc- 
tion of a large refinery at tidewater | 


in New England may be justified: 


The position of a New England re-| 
finery would be improved in the event | 
that oil developments in Newfound- | 
land and Labrador should constitute | 
a new source of supply. The United | 
States probably will depend increas- 
ingly on foreign sources in the fu-| 


ture. . 
PLASTICS. New England is today 


| 


| 
| 
| 





f 
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the foremost section of the country 
for plastics fabrication, accounting 
for one-third of the national output. 
The availability of skilled die work- 
ers to manufacture molds and acces- 
sibility to large markets make New 
England a natural location for the 
industry. Although the New Eng- 
land plastics industry grew at a rate 
greater than that of the country as 
a whole during the last decade, the 
industry cannot be expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely to grow at the rate 
experienced in the past. It is prob- 
able that New England will share in 
the growing manufacture of new 
plastic products, such as those re- 
inforced with fiberglas. 

PRINTING. A highly skilled labor 
supply, adequate supplies of paper, 
and highly developed research fa- 
cilities afford a basis for the re- 
surgence of printing trades in New 
‘England. Recent technical develop- 
ments offer a wide range of new 
processes and materials. Photo- 
typesetting, accelerated methods of 
photo-engraving, the replacement of 
metal printing plates with rubber or 
plastic, and the use of a plastic 
blanket to reduce make-ready time— 


these and other developments open 
numerous avenues to industrial op- 
portunity. 

PULP AND PAPER. A new process 
for utilizing hardwood has substan- 
tially increased New England’s pulp- 
wood supply, so that forest reserves 
now offer opportunity for further 
development. Pulp and paper mills 
in the West and South are run on 
a much larger scale, with more up- 
to-date equipment, resulting in low 
cost production. New England enjoys 
a definite advantage in paper manu- 
facture, however, in being close to 
markets. One of the most favorable 
opportunities les in expanding pro- 
duction of high grade and specialty 
papers. A second type of opportunity 
lies in the manufacture of products 
based largely on technological de- 
velopments, such as diapers and 
diaper linings, printing plates, lam- 
inated building paper, and food wrap- 
pers. 

RUBBER PRODUCTS. New England 
manufacturers of rubber products 
can improve their position by giving 
attention to the possibility of in- 
creased waterborne imports direct 
to New England ports. A related 
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move is cooperative buying of raw 
materials to get lower prices. 
SMALL STEEL MILL. In the ab- 
sence of positive action to establish 
a large integrated mill, it is con- 
cluded that a smaller, nonintegrated 
steel mill would be well suited to 
the needs of New England, where 
the total demand for iron and steel 
products exceeds the capacity of ex- 
isting producers. Such a mill would 
be designed to satisfy about one- 
half of the region’s postwar annual 
demand of 122 thousand tons of alloy 
steel bars and shapes and one-fourth 
of the annual demand of 375 thou- 
sand tons of carbon steel bars. Such 
a specialty mill of about 140 thou- 
sand tons annual capacity would 
be geared to the needs of New Eng- 
land’s metalworking industries—one 
of the fastest growing segments of 
the regional economy. 

TITANIUM. If present technical 
work on the Kroll process for re- 
duction of titanium is successful, the 
possibility of New England as the 
location for a reduction plant would 
appear feasible. The Kroll process 
involves a combination of chemicals 
and titanium at high temperatures. 
New England is strategically located 
with respect to one of the more 
prominent and growing sources of 
titanium materials, the deposits at 
Sorel, Quebec. Titanium metal has a 
possible application potential equal 
to that of stainless steel, and its cor- 
rosion resistance is outstanding. Be- 
cause of its ability to be surface- 
hardened, titanium should find con- 
siderable use for parts subject to 


abrasive wear, such as pistons, cyl- 

inders and other engine components. 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. 

Although this industry accounts for 

only 3.1 per cent of total manufac- 

turing employment in the region, it 

is one of the few New England in- 

dustries which showed a growth rate 

equal to that of the United States 

as a whole in the period 1989 to 1947. 

Most of the growth is accounted for 

by the airplane industry. Defense 
spending brings prosperity to the 

area for the time, but poses a serious — 
problem if government business _ 
should be drastically reduced. The 

construction of an atomic powered 

submarine by the Electric Boat 

Division of General Dynamics Cor- 

poration may have a tremendous 

impact on the future of shipbuilding, 

both in design and construction. The 

New England automobile parts in- 

dustry is enjoying a promising 
growth. 

The summary concludes that it 
is primarily men and only _ sec- 
ondarily material resources which 
determine the economic level of a 
community. New England has the 
human resources required for the 
task. Its manufacturers can get ac- 
cess to many of the materials. The 
method best calculated to harness— 
material and human resources for 
the development of New England is 
systematic application of technical 
and economic research. 


CHRISTMAS MEETING 
DECEMBER 22 
SAVE THE DATE 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL C0. 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OIL Heating Equip- 

BURNERS ee 
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MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Latest picture of this year’s officers of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce taken in the Chamber lounge. Seated left to right: Vice President — 


Ralph W. Rogers, President, Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co.; President 
Quincy W. Wales, Chairman of the Board, Brown-Wales Co.; standing left 


to right: Clerk F. Marsena Butts, President, Butts and Ordway Co.; Treas-_ 


urer John V. O’Leary, Treasurer, Cambridge Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Cost of Living Index 


The October 29, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-September to mid-October, 1952, 
gives the following information. 

For the second consecutive month the “Massachusetts Retail Price 
Index” has shown a downward movement as the October, 1952 level of 
average prices of “goods and services” ordinarily purchased by the moder- 
ate-income group family declined 0.2% from the September, 1952 level. The 
combined index for October, 1952 of 178.6 was 2.4% above that of one year 
ago; 1.0% over that of January, 1952 and 80.6% above January, 1941. 
Factors contributing to this change are as follows: 

FOOD: The downward trend in average food prices which began in 
August continued into October when these average prices were found to 
have dropped 0.6% from mid-September. Cereals and bakery products re- 
mained firm; meats declined 1.3% as lower average prices were quoted for 
every item except chuck roast which rose 1.8%. Poultry advanced 2.5%; 
fish 2.9% and dairy products 0.6% as a result of another jump in milk 
prices. Eggs advanced 4.6% while fresh fruits and vegetables were off by 
5.8%. Canned and dried fruits and vegetables showed higher average prices 
while the fats and oils and sugar and sweets sections declined 2.9% and 
0.1% respectively. 

CLOTHING: Lower prices in men’s suits, trousers, shorts and shoes 
were partially offset by slight increases in women’s heavy coats and girls’ 
coats to effect a very slight fractional drop in this section of the index. 

SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.2% over the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Price increases in anthracite, coke, and scattered 
range oil quotations resulted in the fuel & light section moving 0.7% above 
that of September. 

SUNDRIES: The decline of 0.2%’ in this section of the index was the 
result of lower prices in some house-furnishing items occurring since the 
last regular pricing of this section. Rugs, vacuum cleaners, electric refrig- 
erators, washing machines and furniture items carried slight price reduc- 
tions, while higher prices obtained in sewing machines, gas refrigerators 


- and bedding. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Sept. 1952 
: Jan. 1941 Oct. 1951 Oct. 1952 Oct. 1952 
ae 86.2 208.1 213.4 0.6* 
a RO BE 195.9 190.0 0.05* 
i 107.7 127.0} 130.5 0.2 
Buel & Light............ 112.8 178.6 185.2 0.7 
CE 107.2 151.0 L576 0.2* 
embined .................. 98.9 174.4 178.6 0.2* 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
October, 1952—$.5599 
“Indicates Decrease 
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YOUR TALENTS NEEDED 


By WILLIAM ARNOLD II, General Agent in New York City 
for John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


LECTION of the president of a 

life insurance company to head 
the nation’s most important business 
organization lends emphasis to the 
proper orbit of life insurance people 
in community affairs. 

Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida is the new 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 
Throughout this country life insur- 
ance men are indicating their recog- 
nition of the factors which make for 
community progress, and in the av- 
erage city they constitute one of the 
largest elements in organization par- 
ticipation. 

The life insurance man who be- 
comes active in the Chamber of 
Commerce will find that his talents 
are splendidly adapted to the kind 
of work which an alert Chamber of 
Commerce requires. There is great 
satisfaction and some considerable 
beneficial return to the insurance 
man who devotes himself to these 
projects. 

In the last generation the Cham- 
ber of Commerce movement has 
grown tremendously. The Chamber 
of Commerce has to have two vital 
requisites—Men and Money. It must 
also have management of a high 
order. The Men and Money are 
drawn from the citizens of the com- 


munity. It is a voluntary movement, 
and is an outstanding bulwark as 
typifying the strength of private 
enterprise and initiative. 

Cities are cross sections of people. 
The Chamber of Commerce more 
than any other organization repre- 
sents the spirit and the energy of 
its community. By and large, each 
Chamber determines its own pro- 
gram of work and, so, in various 
places there will be a series of dif- 
ferent activities, all reflecting what 
the membership believes the com- 
munity needs. 

Your Silent Partners 


The life insurance man will find — 


that the average Chamber of Com- 
merce is a business organization. Its 
function is to promote and protect 
the business of the community. The 
life blood of any city is in its pay- 
rolls. The attraction of new payrolls 
and service to existing industries 
and enterprises are among the major 


objectives of the twentieth century 


Chamber of Commerce. Who else, or 
what other organization but a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, would aggressive- 
ly pursue the matter of locating new 


industries and businesses, and sell-— 


ing them the advantages of your 
community? The staff members are 
your silent partners in the promo- 
tion of your business interests. 
Men join the Chamber of Com- 
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merce and pay their dues. They must 
get other men to do likewise. In 
concert with others, they determine 
what is to make up the program of 
work. Then these men put forth real 
labor serving on committees and ap- 
plying their energies in the solution 
of community problems. 

The Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment almost could be said to have 
grown out of the New England Town 
Meetings. There was a time when 
practically every citizen attended 
those meetings and discussed a 
docket of things pertaining to the 
town’s affairs and its future. As 
cities grew and Town Meetings be- 
came awkward in size, the first civic 
organizations, out of which Cham- 
bers of Commerce were nurtured, 





Be L 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 


came into being. The Chamber of 
Commerce movement is old, but the 
Chamber of Commerce itself is mod- 
ern. It keeps pace with the trend of 
the times. 

The underwriter who becomes a 
party to Chamber of Commerce mat- 
ters will broaden his acquaintance 
and will find himself associating 
with other men of high ideals and 
common aspirations for the growth 
of opportunity within the area rep- 
resented by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Entirely aside from the un- 
selfish service which the underwriter 
will render, these contacts and his 
service will bring dividends far be- 
yond the time involved. 

Certainly we can look over the 
country and see that every worth- 











Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
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while city, community and area is 
represented by a Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is the Watch Tower of the 
town. It is the one place where all 
the information about the area is 
assembled. The Chamber of Com- 
merce sells the town. It has to know 
the facts. The illustrations of what 
Chambers of Commerce have done 
are so legion that they do not bear 
repetition here. If the Chamber of 
Commerce, in any instance, is not as 
farsighted as some might think, 
then certainly it is the duty of those 
who believe the hand of change is 
indicated to go to bat with their 
own ideas. 

There is a natural and national 
appreciation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Just a survey of its daily 
mail indicates that people in all lines 
very properly look to the Chamber 
of Commerce for the answer on 
questions that are so diverse that 
they run a complete gamut of every 
conceivable consideration. Statistics 
on retail sales, studies on distribu- 
tion as related to population, traffic 
surveys, compilation of data for 
wage and salary studies in allied 
trades and industries, and local, state 
and national legislative considera- 
tions are but a few of the many 
services rendered members. The con- 
vention activity, industrial relations 
services, the trade development func- 
tion, traffic advisory, and members’ 


service are all part of the complete 
picture, and certainly play a big 
part in the progress of any com- 
munity as related to business and 
industrial growth. 

Why Support the Chamber 

It is men who make a town. It 
has often been said that the measure 
is not the size of the town but the 
size of the men in the town. Life in- 
surance men are among the leaders. 
They can find a place of leadership 
in the modern Chamber of Com- 
merce, and out of it they will derive 
an opportunity for expression and 
personal satisfaction. 

Life insurance men devote all of 
their waking hours to the problem 
of selling “security,” and they are 
looked upon as leaders who can be 
depended upon to work untiringly 
for the success of community enter- 
prises which require personal solici- 
tation and contact. They give of 
their time freely. It is this unselfish 
quality, together with their ability 
to deal with people, that convinces 
me that their talents are needed in 
the Chamber of Commerce move- 
ment. 

We’re living in a period of doubt 
and uncertainty which requires that 
every element of good and every 
ounce of excess energy be devoted 
to bettering our conditions from the 


ee 


local level on up to our national ad- 


ministration. 


ee 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Yes, membership in your Chamber 
of Commerce can be a real bargain 
—if you'll work with others to pre- 
serve our economy, and to make 
sound business, growth, and indus- 
trial development the bywords in 
your own community. 

Reprinted from “The Signature,” 
the monthly publication of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


New Member 
NEW and yet an old member of 
the Cambridge business com- 
munity is the Wood-Evans Insurance 
agency. The new agency, whose ac- 
tive partners are Earle D. Wood and 
Willard D. Wood, is located in the 


Cambridgeport Savings Bank build- 
ing in Central Square. 

The contact member, “Bill”? Wood, 
was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1947. He spent the next three 
years associated with the firm of 
Brewer and Lord, General Insurance 
Agents, as a fire and casualty un- 
derwriter and as a special agent. 

Mr. Wood was recalled into the 
Navy shortly after Korea, and served 
as a Lieutenant in the Atlantic Fleet 
for nearly two years. 

The Wood-Evans Agency is pre- 
pared to give the best in service in 
coverage in all lines of insurance 
and promises to become an active 
member in the community. 





In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 


BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 


ALSO 
STAINLESS 





Branch Warehouse 
Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 





165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


UN iversity 4-4300 





Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 





CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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New home of Budweiser in Cambridge. Picture above shows the Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. building being constructed between Sixth and Ninth Streets in 
East Cambridge. As this is primarily a distribution center, the buildings — 
cover only 28% of the land. The rear portion of the building, which does _ 
not show, is an excellent example of design for off-street loading. | 


———— EEE eee 
MOTORS - PUMPS 


FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available * 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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A LEGISLATIVE FORECAST 


From the November Bulletin of Mace* 


THE TIMETABLE 

The last day for filing legislative 
bills will be Wednesday, December 
B, 1952. 

The new legislative session will 
convene on Wednesday, January 7. 

The new Governor will be sworn 
in and will deliver his Inaugural 
Message on Thursday, January 8, 
1953. 

The Governor will submit his 
budget for the fiscal year that will 
begin July 1, 1953, on or before 
January 28, 1953. 

Although the session is eight 
weeks away and the elected officials 
and legislators haven’t yet caught 
their breath after their election 
contests, it’s not too early to fore- 
cast the broad outlines of the issues. 


NEW POLICIES 

The administration and the legis- 
lative majority in both branches will 

be Republican. That means new 
_ policies and other changes that fol- 
low a political upheaval. They will 
_ be preceded by a period of specula- 
' tion and uncertainty as the new 
order shapes up. 

There should be a friendlier at- 
titude in the State House toward 
business problems. A heartening sign 
Was the Governor-elect’s first public 
statement after his election, in which 
he listed his No. 1 objective as the 
improvement of the state’s economic 


prosperity, by creating a more fa- 
vorable industrial climate. 

But don’t be unrealistic and ex- 
pect too much too soon. There will 
not be a quick solution of the 
economic and financial problems 
which beset the state. 


BUSINESS 

Don’t get the the idea that busi- 
ness can now relax and expect all 
executive and legislative decisions to 
be favorable to business. There will 
be as much need as ever for busi- 
ness to take an active and intelligent 
interest in state legislation. 

And the most stupid blunder of 
all would be for business to be over- 
reaching in its demands. You can be 
certain that the state government 
will not go back to the thinking of 
the 1920’s and the 1930’s. 

This statement of the Governor- 
elect during the campaign is worth 
keeping in mind: “Modern Repub- 
licans never will take away those 
old and new social benefits which 
bi-partisanship has given in the field 
of employment security, old age and 
survivors insurance, collective bar- 
gaining, welfare, hospitalization, 
public housing and other desirable 
measures that make the lot of the 
common people more secure.” 
LABOR 

A significant feature of the elec- 
tion was the vote in textile centers 
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where there have been actual and 
threatened industrial removals and 
serious unemployment. That vote 
was interpreted as an indication that 
an increasing proportion of the citi- 
zens in those communities have be- 
come impressed with the harmful 
results of a hostile governmental 
attitude toward business. 

A recent news story that labor or- 
ganizations spent over $1 million in 
this state to elect officials and legis- 
lators amenable to their wishes, but 
with meager results, is noteworthy. 
Their failure may be due to a boom- 
eranging of their comic book smear 
tactics or to a public revulsion to 
the excesses of their demands, or 
to other reasons. It’s an encourag- 
ing fact that the Massachusetts 
electorate has repelled their effort 
at domination of the state govern- 
ment. 


PLATFORMS 
Judging by past experience, state 
political platforms and campaign 


utterances are only rough guides of 
policy. They cannot be taken as 
exact blueprints of the legislative 
programs of either party. 

The Democratic platform was a 
lengthy document that was mainly a 
rehash of the Governor’s Annual 
Message of recent years and of labor 
convention resolutions. Many of its 
items would be injurious to business. 
It embraced an exceedingly liberal 
spending policy. 

The Republican platform was a 
more compact document that showed 
a better understanding of the prac- 
tical economic problems of the state. 
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But it was far from conservative 
and it also called for more liberal 
spending in several fields which if 
adopted, would complicate the state’s 
financial problems. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

You can count on labor unions 
concentrating on the increase to a 
$30 weekly maximum, as they did 
last year. They will claim to be re- 
inforced by the rise in living costs 
and the upward trend in the maxi- 
mum figure in other states. 

But the necessity of strengthening 
the solvency of the Reserve Fund 
and bringing back merit rating on a 
sound basis is as important as ever 
to our industrial future. Massachu- 
setts remains one of two states hav- 
ing the uniform 2.7% maximum tax ~ 
on all employers. 

We have heard some talk in em- 
ployer circles of trying to change 
the present requirement that the Re- 
serve Fund must reach 6% of total 
taxable payrolls before merit rating 
is restored. The idea would be to 
reduce that percentage figure, which 
would tend to insure an earlier re- 
turn and a longer continuation of 
merit rating. We believe this would 
be extremely unwise, for it would 
seriously jeopardize the solvency of 
the system. 

It seems to us that employer 
groups should concentrate instead 
upon a constructive program for 
better administration and additional 
safeguards against fraud. 

Another idea being discussed is to 
change the date on which the Re- 
serve Fund must be at 6% in order 
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to permit a return of merit rating. 
The present date is October 1 of any 
year. 

The Fund now amounts to $173 
million, which is almost up to the 
6%, and it may reach that percent- 
age before the end of the year. But 
under the present law no action is 
possible unless and until the 6% is 
reached by next October. The new 
idea is to get away from a statutory 
fixed date and to permit a return of 
merit rating nearer the time at 
which the 6% is reached. We should 
like to examine this proposal care- 
fully before making any recom- 
mendation. 

Of course there will be the same 
attacks on the 1951 revision, such 
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as removal of safeguards against 
fraud, strike benefits, permanent 
elimination of merit rating, etc. We 
don’t believe that they have any 
better chances of success than in 
recent years, but they need careful 
watching. 
STATE FINANCES 

The state budget has become a 
jerry-built structure, with a con- 
fusion of temporary taxes, continu- 
ing deficits, refunded bond issues 
and encroachments on municipal 
revenue sources. The task of balanc- 
ing it for fiscal 1954 will be the No. 
1 headache of the session. 

For fiscal 1953 (as enacted in the 
last session) it reached an overall 
total of $292 million. This was about 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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$30 million over fiscal 1951, and be- 
lieve it or not, $131 million over 
1948. 

It’s going to be an exceedingly 
tough job to arrest the upward climb 
in expenditures, no matter how sin- 
cere and intelligent an effort is 
made. The reasons:— Higher ex- 
penses made necessary by the rise 
in the price index; increased main- 
tenance costs due to new institu- 
tional facilities; larger debt service 
charges from recent loan authoriza- 
tions; ceaseless pressures from prac- 
tically all elements in the state, in- 
cluding business, for expansion of 
state services. 

But there are still a lot of areas 
in the budget where heavy pruning 
is possible. The big question is how 
far the Governor and the Legislature 
will go in cutting back state costs. 
It looks now as if a strong attempt 
will be made. It’s a safe bet that 
whatever is attempted will arouse 
violent opposition. 

The revenue side of the budget is 
full of uncertainties. One-fourth of 
the whole budget—almost $80 mil- 
lion—is financed from temporary 
taxes that expire next year. Included 
in these expiring taxes is 4.1% of 
the 6.765% tax on business corpora- 
tions; also 1.5% of the 3.075% tax 
on wages and salaries. Don’t count 
on any of these temporary taxes be- 
ing discontinued. All of them are 
expected to be renewed. 

Special problems exist in the Vet- 
erans Service Fund which has been 
balanced in recent years by the ex- 
pedient of issuing new bonds to 


meet maturing bonds, and in the 
Port of Boston Fund where a deficit 
of $4 million has been allowed to 
accumulate. 

In the overall revenue picture, 
much depends on how well the yields 
of existing revenues hold up. They’re 
at a peak right now. Until they are 
estimated for fiscal 1954 and matched 
with expenditures, it will not be 
known how closely they come to 
balancing. 

Our curbstone guess right now is 
that unless a severe retrenchment 
program is successful, the budget 
cannot be balanced without additional 
revenues. 

It’s the old song all over again. 


Words and music are the same as 
you’ve heard so often before:—If | 


business men want lower state costs, 
no more taxes, or a tax reduction, 
let them tell their legislators that 
they will give all-out support to an 
economy drive. Failing that, the very 
least they can do is to stay away 
from any demands for more spend- 
ing or from any protests against 
budget cuts. 

*MACE is the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives, 
an organization of Chamber of Com- 
merce executives in Massachusetts. 
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Postal Service 

OSTMASTER Joseph P. Finn 

plans to meet with Postal Com- 
mittee Chairman of Chambers of 
Commerce in the Boston Postal Dis- 
trict Tuesday, December 2. At that 
time, he wishes to hear any com- 
plaints on local service and sugges- 
tions to improve it. Your represent- 
ative from the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce will be glad to convey 
your comments and ideas, if you will 
write or call the Chamber office be- 
fore that date. 


Count Climbs 

| HILE the non-white popula- 
tion of Cambridge, Massachu- 

setts rose 13 percent between 1940 

‘and 1950, still over 95 percent of 
the City’s population is white, re- 
| ports Joseph F. Downey, Boston Dis- 
trict Supervisor, U. S. Bureau of 

the Census. 

The white population of Cam- 
bridge rose 8.7 percent, an increase 
of 9,213 in the last ten years, mak- 
ing a new total of 115,068. The non- 
white population reported for the 
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City by the recent Census was 5,672, 
having increased by 648 for the 
decade. 


Non-white population, according 
to the Census definition, includes 
Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Indians, 
and members of other non-white 


races. 
@ 


Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 
struction issued in October, 
1952 totaled $36,800. Of this amount, 
$27,700 was for two gas stations. 
In the beginning of the year, it 
was predicted that the 1951 figure 
of a little less than $10,000,000 
would not be reached in 1952. The 
final figure will be far short of this 
amount. Plans for new construction 
in 1958 indicate it will be a much 
better year. 
@ 


Cost of Living 
T VERY Chamber member has 
been provided with a “Cost of 
Living Chart”, which goes through 
December of 1958. By using the 
figures printed in the “Cost of Liv- 
ing Index”, published in this Maga- 
zine each month, members can keep 
an up-to-date chart of their own. 
Many companies use these for labor 
negotiations as they show living 
costs in this area. Others use the 
chart to show trends. If you have 
not been keeping the chart, start 
now. Charts are available at no 
charge to Chamber members. 
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Officers of the Quarter Century Club of the Lever Brothers Company Cam- 
bridge Plant at the Club’s Sixth Annual Banquet held recently at the Hotel 
Somerset with over 200 attending. Members of the club have over 25 years 
of service with Lever and comprise nearly a quarter of the total personnel 
at the company’s original plant in Cambridge. 

Sitting left to right: Daniel Barry, President, Wakefield; Miss Betty 
Maher, Vice President, Cambridge. Standing left to right: George Acker- 
man, Treasurer, Dorchester; Everett Graham, Secretary, Medford; Harry 
Needle, Chairman of 6th Annual Banquet, Lynn. 
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Subcontracting 
OR many small plants in the 


New England States subcon- 
tracting offers the most practical 
means for participating in defense 
orders, Edward J. Stewart, Regional 
Director of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration, said in announcing 
a new leaflet designed to aid small 
firms in obtaining defense subcon- 
tracts. 

The leaflet, ‘Subcontracting for 
onli rlants, was “issued - by 
SDPA’s Management Service Divi- 
sion, and is Number 14 in the series 
of Management Aid leaflets. It gives 
practical answers to the questions 
the small manufacturer might have 
about obtaining defense  subcon- 
tracts. 

Firms in this area desiring the 
leaflet may obtain it free on request 
from the SDPA Regional Office, 40 
Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Before attempting to obtain a de- 
fense subcontract, the small _ pro- 
ducer should first answer the ques- 
tion: “What am I best qualified to 
make?” the leaflet says. To answer 
this question, one helpful procedure 
is to visit armed services sample and 
display centers where many end 
items currently being purchased are 
on display. Or, the small manufac- 
turer may keep a close check on the 
prime contract awards, and get in 
touch with prime contractors. 

By visiting the nearest SDPA field 
office, the small manufacturer can 
learn the names of large prime con- 
tractors in his area. The leaflet ad- 
Vises the small manufacturer to in- 
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vestigate the nearby prime contrac- 
tors first, as there are advantages 
for both parties in dealing with a 
local firm. For instance, problems of 
shipping, inspection, interpretation 
of specifications and design changes 
are simplified. 

“This leaflet,’ Mr. Stewart said, 
“should be in the hands of every 
small businessman in this area who 
is interested in obtaining defense 
subcontracts. 

“It sets forth clearly in non-tech- 
nical language the basis information 
that the small businessman needs in 
order to compete successfully for a 
share of defense orders, and it ex- 
plains the pitfalls that may be en- 
countered in this type of work.” 


Ski Map 

NEW 19538 Eastern Ski map is 

yours for the asking. It clearly 
shows all the major developments— 
how to get there—and facilities 
and accommodations for skiers. This 
enlarged edition will be mailed to 
members calling the Chamber (TR 
6-4100). 
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Do’s and Don’ts 


SIDE from the tragedies of life 
loss each year during the 
Christmas season, there is another 
important factor to consider this 
year. Building costs, furniture and 
clothing costs are the highest ever. 
Despite repeated warnings, most 
people are under-insured. It is more 
important than ever that this be 
made a fire-safe Christmas season. 
Your Christmas tree is a prime 
target for fire. Buy a fresh tree, 
bring it in as short a time before 
Christmas as possible, and get it 
outside as soon as you can. The 
larger the tree, the greater the 
hazard. Do not buy a tree larger 
than needed. Cut off the base of the 
tree at an angle at least one inch 
above the original cut and set it in 
a holder or tub well-filled with 
water. Place the tree away from 
sources of heat such as fireplaces, 
radiators, ete. 

Use only approved lighting sets 
and check all sets from the previous 
year for frayed wires, loose connec- 
tions and broken sockets. Do not 
place light bulbs near combustibles, 
and make certain all lighting is 
turned off before retiring or leaving 
the house. 

In recent years, many people have 


decorated over the fireplace or on 
the table using cotton batting and 
plastics with a candlelight effect. 
Plastics cannot be flameproofed and 
spun glass or asbestos should be 
used. 

Give some thought in purchasing 
toys. Celluloid dolls, toys, non-flame- 
proofed cowboy suits, etc., toys that 
require alcohol or gasoline to gen- 
erate power and film projectors with 
non-safety film, all are dangerous. 

Don’t let Christmas wrapping ac- 
cumulate in the house—get them out- 
side in a metal covered trash barrel; 


or if in an apartment, burn them in” 


the incinerator as soon as possible. 
Know the telephone number of 
your fire department. In Cambridge, 


for fire emergency, it is TR 6-5800. 


New Labor Source 

RE you overlooking an oppor- 

tunity of acquiring steady, 
loyal, and productive workers — 
workers who have 
worth and skill in so many ways, in 
so many industries? The dwindling 
labor market shows that skilled 
workers are becoming hard to find 
and all indications point to the belief 
that this condition is likely to be- 
come worse before it becomes better. 


For this reason, as well as for others, 
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1952 Labor 


it would pay you as an employer to 
investigate a hitherto poorly tapped 
source of labor. This source of labor 
is the blind and partially sighted 
workers of Massachusetts. 

In order to provide blind and par- 
tially sighted persons of this State 
with an opportunity to become self- 
sufficient and contributing members 
of their communities, the Massachu- 
setts Division of the Blind has re- 
cently instituted a Vocational Re- 
habilitation program. The purpose of 
this program is to provide counsel- 
ing, vocational guidance, training, 
and placement services to men and 
women of working age. 

The persons now known to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau, 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 


Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 
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and who are presently interested in 
finding employment offer the follow- 
ing skills: personal counseling, edi- 
phone operating, bench assembly 
work, packing of small parts and 
articles, mattressmaking and stitch- 
ing, and a number of other skills too 
numerous to mention in this limited 
space. 

It is the hope of the Rehabilitation 
Bureau of the State Division of the 
Blind that contact can be made with 
various companies who are interested 
in, and who may make good use of 
blind and partially sighted workers. 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has stated that 
the employment of blind workers 
does not cause an increase in prem- 
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lium rates, and in a number of cases 
the safety record established by 
such workers has been responsible 
for lowering such rates. It is the in- 
tention of the State Division to place 
its workers in competitive positions 
on the same basis as their sighted 
colleagues. No concessions are asked 
and it is expected that if one of these 
workers is not satisfactory he should 
not be granted any consideration 
that is not extended to his fellow- 
workers. 

If any information concerning the 
securing of blind or partially sighted 
workers is desired, it is hoped that 
persons concerned with the hiring 
of workers in local industries will 
contact Mr. Robert J. Scott, Rehabil- 
itation Counselor, Massachusetts 
State Division of the Blind at 90 
Tremont Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Telephone number LAfayette 
38-0200. 
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Population Increases 


IDDLESEX County is the first 

Massachusetts County to re- 
cord more than a million inhabitants, 
according to Joseph F. Downey, Bos- 
ton District Supervisor, U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. 


An increase of 93,179 during the 
1940-1950 decade, boosted Middlesex 
County’s total population to a new 
high of 1,064,599, Downey said, and 
exceeds Suffolk County, the second 
most heavily populated county by 
167,954. 


Supervisor Downey pointed out 
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that the increase of 93,179 over the 
decade, was the largest gain experi- 
enced by any of the fourteen Massa- 
chusetts Counties and jumped Mid- 
dlesex County’s average population 
per square mile from 1,171.8 in 1940 
to 1,284.2 in 1950. The rural popula- 
tion of Middlesex County jumped 
from 79,706 to 104,996, an increase 
of 31.7% between 1940 and 1950, 
reports Joseph F. Downey, Boston 
District Supervisor, U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

This was the largest increase of 
any county in the state, and contrib- 
uted to a statewide rise in rural pop- 
ulation of 111,131, an™-inereasemor 
24.3% over 1940. Supervisor Downey 
compared this with a 6.8% increase 
in the urban population of Massa- ~ 
chusetts and with a 7.4% growth in 
the rural population of the United — 
States as a whole during the past 
decade. 

This new increase in rural popu-. 
lation is by far the largest 10-year 
growth in rural Massachusetts’ his- 
tory, and is nearly three times that 
shown for any other decade since 
the first Census was taken in 1790. 

Between 1860 and 1910 the popu- 
lation of rural Massachusetts de- 
clined steadily, dropping by 127,180 
in that 50-year period. During these 
years the: urban population of 
Massachusetts increased from 733,- 
209 to 2,995,739. Since 1910 urban 
Massachusetts has continued grow- 
ing, but at a steadily decreasing 
rate. By contrast, rural Massachu- 
setts has been growing at a steadily 
increasing rate since 1910. 
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Do You Know 
HE State Planning Board says— 


Of the 39 Massachusetts cities, 
the five paying most per pupil last 
year for their public schools were 
Cambridge $397, Salem $326, Newton 
$286, Lynn and Boston each $285. 
Average school cost per pupil for 
all 39 cities last year was $260, as 
calculated from reports by the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Federation... 
The U. S. Census Bureau reports 
that Boston has the largest suburban 
population, in proportion to that in 
the city itself, of any large city in 
the nation .. . While the population 
of incorporated Boston, reported by 
the 1950 census, stood at only 801,444, 
the Boston Metropolitan area, as 
designated by the census, had 


FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 

2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 

10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 
5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 
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2,369,986, sixth largest metropolitan 
district in the United States ... The 
paper for the first million copies of 
the new Revised Standard version 
of the Bible was made in Fitchburg, 
the cloth for binding came from 
Norwood, and a third of the printing 
was done in Cambridge and other 
Massachusetts centers . . . Massa- 
chusetts stands in front rank in de- 
veloping uses of atomic energy. Only 
a part of the related contracts re- 
ceived by concerns in the Common- 
wealth during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952 amounted to $24,- 
100,000 .. . Associated Industries re- 
ports that new orders received by 
Massachusetts chemical manufactur- 
ers in September were twice as large 
as a year ago and more than two and 
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a half times as large as in 1947... 
Other Industries showing good in- 
crease in new orders above Sep- 
tember last year were primary 
metals, up 25.6%, fabricated metals 


25%, rubber products 12.8% and 
paper and printing 12.3% ... Massa- 


chusetts now has an average of one 
passenger automobile for every four 
people in the state ... Private new 
home building so far this year is 
nearly equal to that a year ago. A 


count of new privately financed 
dwelling units for which permits 
were issued in 145 Massachusetts 


municipalities during the first nine 
months .ofs 1952 shows! a: “total: “of 
14,228, only 1.6% less than in the 
same part of 1951, as recorded by 
the Dept. of Labor and Industries 
... The number of new public hous- 
ing units this year, however, was 
only 2,006 compared with 4,955 a 
year ago ... Average weekly earn- 
ings per factory wage worker in 
Massachusetts in September were 
$63.80, an increase of $3.87 over 
those a year ago, as reported by 
Dept. of Labor and Industries ... 
Massachusetts citizens bought $102 
million of Series E Defense Bonds 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, a large part of it from 
some 200,000 employees who have 
authorized regular weekly deductions 
from their pay toward the purchase 
of a bond ... School children in 
schools of the Commonwealth last 
year bought $1% million of savings 


stamps. 
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Exhibit 
LARGE and comprehensive ex- 
hibition of Swedish Peasant 
Art and modern Swedish Industrial 
Design is on view at the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The exhibition opened on 
Saturday, November 8, and will con- 
tinue to December 20. It demon- 
strates how a modern country, artis- 
tically progressive, can find endless 
source of inspiration in the past. 
Several exhibitions of Swedish 
decorative arts have been held in 
America in the past but the showing 
in Cambridge, for the first time out- 
side of Sweden presents designs of. 
an industrial age in juxtaposition 
with the village crafts of the past. 7 
A complete peasant room has been 
reconstructed furnished with the 
peasant antiquities of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, re- 
cently presented to the Museum by 
Miss Greda Lindquist of Hyltebruk, 
Sweden. Its painted furniture, its 
gay pictures and textiles, the in- 
tricately carved wooden utensils, as 
well as the simpler metalware have 
been typically arranged around the 
all-important fireplace. This is the 
age-old background from which the 
Swedes have derived many of their 
modern artistic ideas. Harmonious 
simplicity, warmth and comfort | 
coupled with a love of color and 
beautiful floral and geometric pat-_ 
tern, these constitute the funda- 
mentals from which the modern 
decorator has derived his style. 
A modern living room, installed 
by Bonniers Inc. of New York rep- | 
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resents the present-day version of 
this artistic bent. It has retained 
the essential gaiety and charm of 
its peasant ancestor. The furniture 
tends to be light and restrained in 
design. Cheerful and _ ever-varied 
textiles temper whatever severity 
there might be in the clean-cut 
decor. 

This dual tendency, this taste for 
the simple outline, enhanced by gay 
colors and imaginative patterns, is 
reflected in the many arts and crafts 
which have developed in Sweden to 
such a remarkable extent, since the 
Start of the century. Metalware, 
glass, ceramics and textiles are all 
exhibited in the museum galleries 
and some of the best current design- 
ers are represented. 

Beautiful Fleming silver, as well 
as the more modest stainless steel 
table ware from Gense give evidence, 
for instance, that the modern de- 
Signer has not strayed far from 
the standards of his forebears, and 
that he achieves beauty through em- 
phasis of the very qualities of his 
materials, coupled with a_ special 
elegance of contour. 

Great variety and imagination are 

present in the pottery and glass 
Ware. Swedish glass design ranges 
from the shimmering polychromy 
and luxurious engraved patterns of 
Orrefors to the heavy simple forms 
of Strombergshyttan and fantastic 
Shapes which unexpectedly add a 
note of dazzling wit to the Kosta 
productions. 

Ceramics, an old art in Sweden, 
dating back to the 18th century, has 
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evolved from the purely imitative 
approach of an earlier day —to 
simpler and more original concep- 
tions of today. Clear-cut shapes, soft 
variations in glazes, a conservative 
use of patterns serve to emphasize 
the delicate textures of porcelain 
or the solidity of stoneware. These 
qualities are common to such varied 
wares as Gustavberg, Rostrand, or 
even the more industrial Upsala- 
Ekeby. 

But it is in the field of textiles 
that Swedish tradition is most ap- 
parent. Old patterns have been re- 
vived at the same time as the crea- 
tion of new ones. Modern designs 
developed, but always in the same 
spirit of gay intricacy. It is here 
that we see most vividly the contacts 
of old and new, as well as evidence 
of the forces which have worked in 
the background to help produce this 
Renaissance of Swedish Art. 

Artists, the public and manufac- 
turers alike have joined forces to 
bring about this remarkable out- 
burst of creative energy. The Swed- 
ish Society of Arts and Crafts and 
the Swedish Home Craft League, 
through their promotional activities 
have been chiefly responsible for the 
production of materials of all kinds 
by craftsmen as well as large-scale 
industry, and for its adoption by an 
enlightened public. Yet the very rich- 
ness and variety of her artistic 
creations are the best proof that 
Sweden has avoided the dangers of 
over-organization of mass produc- 
tion. On the contrary, she has en- 
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couraged and promoted the develop- 
ment of individual talent. 

Here, lies the chief reason why a 
naturally artistic country has been 
able to overcome the many seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles of our 
modern industrial age, keeping alive 
the soul of its ancestors, and con- 
tinuing to produce an_ ever-living 
ALU; 


Going South? 

OPIES of a new “Southern Edi- 

tion” of Consolidated Tours 
Maps are now available for free dis- 
tribution at the Chamber office. 

The map combines, (1) a trunk 

line map showing important routes 
from all the Northern areas down 
through the Carolinas, Tennessee and 
Georgia to Florida, (2) a fine de- 
tailed map of Florida. 


Wedgewood Exhibit 
N_ exhibition entitled “Wedg- 
wood Yesterday and Today,” 
portraying the history of the Wedg- 
wood Company, famous’ English 
makers of fine, porcelain-like pot- 
tery, and the career of its founder, 
Josiah Wedgwood, is on view at the 
Baker Library of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 
The exhibition opened this week 
and will continue into early January. 
There are on display letters, manu- 





HENRY B. FISHER 


Executive Vice-President of Brigham’s, Inc. 


scripts, books and prints relating to 
Josiah Wedgwood and his company 
as well as many examples of Wedg- 
wood wares. 

Most of the items in the exhibi- 
tion are loaned from the private 
collection of Elizabeth Chellis of 
Weston, Mass. Mrs. Chellis is a 
member of the Wedgwood Club and 
is currently working on a bibliog- 
raphy of Wedgwood literature. 

The Fogg Art Museum of Har- 
vard University has also contributed 
to the exhibition, and the remaining 
items are from the Baker Library’s 
own collections. 


The Wedgwood Exhibition is on ; 


display in the Kress Room and the 
foyer of Baker Library. The Kress 


Room is open to the public after- 


noons from one to five, Monday 


through Friday, while the foyer is’ 


open every day, including Sunday. 
Randall Re-Elected 

R. Frank W. Randall, President 

of NEGEA Service . Corpora- 
tion, has been re-elected National 
Councillor of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce by the Board of 
Directors. This will be the tenth 
consecutive year that Mr. Randall 
will serve as our liason with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Also, he will represent the 
Chamber at the 41st Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Chamber. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 
CURRENT RATE 3p PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $10,000,000 





Manufacturers of Factory Trucks 
Screw Machine Products tesa Hoists 
pt otors 
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‘ ec Materiel Handling 
Equipment 

Cambridge Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
63 Potter Street Main and Portland Sts. 

TR owbridge 6-7780-1 TR owbridge 6-7540 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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WITH SO MUCH MONEY NEEDED FOR DEFENSE, ITS IMPORTANT 

THAT NONE OF YOUR TAX MONEY GOES FOR WASTEFUL, SOCIALISTIC 
PROJECTS. HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES .OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING THAT IS UNNECESSARY... 


[Barres OF TAX MONEY — 


OVER# 350 MILLION=- WOULD BE 
NEEDED FOR THE POWER PLANT IT 
IS PROPOSED THE GOVERNMENT 
BUILD AT NIAGARA FALLS. 

FIVE LOCAL ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
HAVE OFFERED TO DO THE JOB 
WITHOUT SPENDING ONE CENT 
OF TAX MONEY. 


AYING THE BILL TWICE! 


TWO COMPETING DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT EACH MADE 
COSTLY SURVEYS FOR THE SAME 
DAM IN HELL'S CANYON, IDAHO. 
IN THE RECORDS OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACIES , THERE ARE 
SCORES OF SUCH WASTEFUL 
DUPLICATIONS-- AT YOUR EXPENSE. 











[Pre DEEPER! Wien THE FEDERAL | 
GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKES AN ELECTRIC POWER | 
PROJECT THAT ELECTRIC COMPANIES COULD 


22 ae DO, YOU PAY TWICE -- NOT ONLY FOR THE COST 
OF THE PROJECT, BUT TO MAKE UP FOR LOCAL, 
ae 


STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES THAT ARE LOST. 
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This ad sponsored by CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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Industrial Insulation 
Hot and Cold Surfaces 
HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK 


CENTRAL SQUARE 


Savings Accts. Club Accts. 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. ~ 
Eight Function Rooms ~ : 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 7 

16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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LEGISLATIVE FORECAST 


AST month’s issue of “The Mag- 

azine of Cambridge” contained 
Part I of the Legislative Forecast 
from “The State House Scene.” It 
also stated that while this bulletin 
on State legislation, prepared by and 
for the members of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Commercial Ex- 
ecutives, is signed by the Legislative 
and Service Committee, of which 
your Executive Secretary is Chair- 
man, credit for the work and bulle- 


tins should be given to E. J. Bre- 


haut, Manager of the Civic Depart- 
ment of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. The response was so fav- 
orable that the balance of the “Fore- 
cast” is printed below. 
Part II 
SPENDING 
We have said that the task of bal- 


ancing income and outgo in. the next 


state budget without raising new 
taxes, will be a very tough one. 

That isn’t going to chill the fervor 
of the demands for increasing state 
expenditures all along the line. 
Every session is asked to approve 
a flood of them. The 1953 session 
will be no exception. 

Here is a list of the more import- 
ant spending proposals so far. Each 
will be backed by strong pressures. 
Their adoption would require a tre- 
mendous tax increase :— 

—Another salary increase for 
state employees ($5 to $10 mil- 
lion annually). 

—Additional $5 per month “trans- 
portation allowance” for old age 
assistance recipients ($5.5 mil- 
lion annually). 

—Bonus for veterans of the 
Korean conflict (variously esti- 
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mated from $10 to $40 million; 
financing would be by _ bond 
issue). 

—Increased state aid for educa- 
tion ($18 million annually). 

—Housing facilities for the aged 
($5 million bond issue). 

—Terminal building at Logan Air- 
port, Boston ($9 million bond 
issue). 

—State acquisition and develop- 
ment of ocean beaches ($5 mil- 
lion initial cost—bond issue). 

—State medical and dental school 
($5 to $25 million bond issue). 

—Addition to State House ($30 
million bond issue). 

—State television station for edu- 
cational programs (no cost esti- 
mated yet). 

TAXES 

Revisions of the business corpora- 
tion tax law, the personal income tax 
law, and the whole set-up of state- 
local fiscal relations were proposed 
in three different programs by the 
Special Commission on Taxation in 
1951 and 1952, but action was put 
off. They are certain to be revived 
next year. 

Of chief interest to business men 
is the Commission’s recommendation 
for a substantial reduction in the 
business corporation tax, the pro- 
ceeds of which are now shared by 
the state and its municipalities. 

A reduction should be an import- 
ant “must” in the effort to strength- 
en this state’s economic assets, but 
it will have very hard going. One 
trouble is that the three programs 
are interrelated and together they 
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involve many complicated and high- 
ly controversial issues. Hence suc- 
cess of the corporation tax reduction 
depends upon acceptance of all three 
programs, and the chances of suc- 
cess of these three programs as @ 
unit are very uncertain at this time. 

Further, the pressures for ever 
higher state and municipal spending 
levels in turn create pressures for 
sustaining the present high revenue 
yields and increasing them. Pros- 
pects of lower taxes in any category 
are not good as long as these dual 
pressures exist. 

A reduction in the business cor- 
poration tax is far from impossible, 
but it will require realistic thinking 
and hard work on the part of its 
proponents. And that work should 
be directed first toward relieving the 
spending pressures in state and 
local governments. 

GRADUATED INCOME TAX 

Here’s another tax issue that is — 
certain to be revived. Even if the 
proposal runs into smooth sailing, it 
cannot go into effect until 1957 at 
the earliest. Remember that two fav- 
orable votes in two different General — 
Courts and acceptance by the voters 
on a referendum vote are necessary 
for adoption of a constitutional 
amendment. 

The Governor-elect was a propon- | 
ent of a graduated income tax when | 
he was in the State Legislature, but | 
circumstances then were far differ- | 
ent from those which now plague — 
our tax-ridden citizens. 

We see no reason for changing our 
last year’s position that it should be | 
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rejected because it is designed to 
raise more taxes from high and low 
incomes. 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

In our discussion of Employment 
Security legislation in Part I, we 
mentioned a proposal to change the 
date on which the Reserve Fund 
must be at 6% in order to permit 
a return to merit rating. Here’s 
some more dope on that proposal. 

Remember that the present law 
fixes the date at October 1 of any 
year, and it also says that if the 
Fund is 6% on that date, merit rat- 
ing will be reinstated at rates rang- 
ing from 1% to 2.7% on January 1 
following. 

The current proposal for a more 
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flexible date was included in Senate 
251, the first draft of the 1951 re- 
vision, but in the final redraft the 
fixed date was substituted at the in 
sistence of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security. 

Competent opinion is that the sol- 
vency of the Fund would not. be af- 
fected adversely by providing that 
merit rating shall go into effect in 
the quarter immediately after the 
Fund hits 6%; and that it would be 
an important step toward a more 
favorable business climate in this 
state. 

Latest reports show the Fund has 
now reached $183 million, which is 
drawing very near the required 6% 
(taxable wages being estimated at 
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$3.5 billion annually in Massachu- 
setts). 

We .have heard of several ‘other 
improvements in the law that are 
under. discussion, and that’ will prob- 
ably be filed for consideration in the 
1953 session. Among them are the 
two 1952 bills which we recommend 
oS, peck support:—. .. 
ct liesTe require 138.weeks of employ- 
oe annually in order that a person 
may be:eligible for benefits, in addi- 
tion to the present $500 annual earn- 
ings requirement. (This inserts an 
additional bar to intermittent em- 
ployment that makes heavy drains 
on the Fund. Employment Security 
was never intended to cover this kind 
of employment.) 

2. To require the Division to give 
weekly notification to the employer 
of all chargés against his account. 
This would aid the employer in pre- 
venting unjustified charges. 
COMPULSORY CASH 
SICKNESS INSURANCE 

The usual amount of dust will be 
kicked up on this issue, but we ex- 
pect the usual result of rejection. 

Many of its legislative supporters 
have become fed up with labor’s de- 
mands for it. They realize the force 
of the opposition argument that, to 
put on our statute books any kind 
of a compulsory law, would be eco- 
nomic folly while Massachusetts is 
struggling to improve its competi- 
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tive industrial position. It has made 
no progress: elsewhere. Only four 
states have it and other states’ have 
consistently rejected it as has ie 
state.’ = 

Just keep in mind fie fact: that 
the important issue is compulsion, 
which exists in all types of laws pro- 
posed—monopolistic state fund, com- 
petitive state fund, and all-private 
insurance coverage. All are objec- 
tionable for that reason. 

INIMUM WAGE 

No matter what the statutory — 
minimum wage is, labor will try to — 
make it higher. The play this year 
is expected to be an effort to knock 
out the 65-cent per hour floor on 
wage board orders, the special floors 
below 65 cents and some of the ex- 
emptions; also a proposal to up the 
75-cent per hour figure to $1.00. 
EVENING WORK 

Recently we mentioned ea State 
A. F. of L. convention vote to ask 
for legislation barring night work in 
“department stores. ” We still can’t 
get worked up ‘over it. The argu- 
ments advanced for it would apply 
equally to all evening work and if 
they’re successful, there would be a 
supper-time.. curfew in the whole 
state.'The-public is certain-to resent 
it. 
BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
AND ARBITRATION 

It has been thrust into the back-~ 
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ground in recent ‘years by*the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industries. 
There will be legislation to give it 
exclusive jurisdiction in labor. dis- 
putes.on-the ground that it is more 
competent and impartial in this dif- 
ficult task. 

HOLIDAYS 

A bill to make March 17 a state- 
wide holiday is already filed. Others 
relating to election day and Good 
Friday are certain to appear. They 
have been rejected: regularly in re- 
cent years, but it’s not wise to ex- 
pect the same result in the future. 
There is a lot of influential support 
behind each of these three bills. 
LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 

’ Legislative costs in Massachusetts 
were budgeted at $2.4 million for the 
current fiscal year. This’ is near the 
top among the 48 states. Five years 
ago they were $1.3 million. 

An overhauling of procedure is 
badly needed, for the prestige of leg- 
islators themselves-if formno other 
reason. But there’s a strong addic- 
tion to the status quo among many 
legislators. Not much is likely to be 
done unless: legislative leaders take 
a fitm stand for improvement and 
public opinion is insistent. 

The thing to-watch is whether the 
public indignation of last September 
and the intent of legislators at that 
time to make improvements. will 
carry over to next year or disap- 
pear. 

Many good suggestions have come 
from many sources. Among them 
are: a legislative research council; 
constitutional requirements for 6- 


accomplish a lot. 


mained after 


state-wide or local, 


month sessions and for public hear- 
ings and roll-eall votes;on all-salary 
increases for elected officials; no 
“job allocations”, salary. increases 
nor new jobs in the supplementary 


budget; adoption of all budgets be- 
fore the fiscal year begins on July 


1; an 8-hour limit on a single day’s 
sitting; a provision barring consid: 
eration in the second year of the bis 
ennium, of proposals that had peau 


rejected in the first year. 


Apart from rules, laws and amend- 
ments, the exercise of strong leader- 


ship, plain common sense and ordi- 


nary efficiency, and a stern, refusal 
to permit, any: hanky- panky, would 


Part. tii 


INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE 
-. Last year there was large talk and 


small action on this issue. When it 
came time to consider concrete and 
practical measures, none was pre- 


sented. 


important impressions re- 
last year’s debacle. 
First, that the idea of creating de- 
velopment credit corporations, either 
had merit, al- 
though their importance had been 
over-emphasized. Second, that the 


Two 


Massachusetts Development and In- 


dustrial Commission needs rehabili- 
tation. 

A recess commission is due to re- 
port on the removal of industry from 
Massachusetts and methods of check- 
ing it. It may revive and perfect 
some of last year’s proposals or it 
may come out with new ones. We 
should expect.more importance to be 
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attached to any inaugural ideas the 
Governor-elect may have on this sub- 
ject. 

The Baby Hoover Commission may 
offer a plan for the Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commis- 
sion, as part of a more extensive 
reorganization. 

“THE COMPETITIVE POSITION 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
INDUSTRY” 

Very few people remember the 
1950 statute which directed the 
Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission to make an an- 
nual report to the Governor and the 
Legislature on its “findings as to 
the competitive position of Massa- 
chusetts industry in the United 
States and world markets”, with 
recommendations for executive and 
legislative action to improve that 
position. 

As a result of this statute, the 
famous Blanchard report was order- 
ed. After that report blew up in the 
Commission’s face, the Commission 
asked a group of professors headed 
by Professor Teel of Harvard, to 
“report on the Blanchard report.” 
They did so last August and they 
sustained in general the Blanchard 
findings. Now it’s the Commission’s 
turn. Its report will be awaited with 
interest. 


HOME RULE FOR 
CITIES AND TOWNS 

This is one of the most puzzling 
issues in state legislation. The lead- 
ing strings which the state govern- 
ment holds on city and town govern- 
ments are said to have no counter- 
part in any other state. 

Critics insist that this excessive 
state control in Massachusetts is out 
of step with the times; that it is 
crippling to local administration and 
over-expensive to taxpayers; and 
that it is a big cause of the exces- 
sive length of legislative sessions. 

But the present order has its de- 
fenders, especially among legis- 
lators. They claim that judgment 
and intelligence on the state level is 
superior to the municipal level and — 
that the wise restraint and super- © 
vision of the state government is es- — 
sential. 

The effort to cut out the unneces- 
sary and harmful controls has hard- 
ly got off the ground. The baffling 
part is that public opinion appears 
to be strongly for more home rule. 
But legislative resistance is strong 
and many municipal officials are less 
than enthusiastic in support. It is 
noteworthy that the state platforms 
of both political parties were silent 
on the subject. 

Presumably 
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amendment to bar legislative action 
on any matter affecting a city or 
town unless it had previously ap- 
proved the petition will be reintro- 
duced. Some legislators will press 
for a counter-proposal to accomplish 
the same result by a change in the 
legislative rules. 

The argument may revolve around 
the question of how flexible the pro- 
hibition of legislative action should 
be. It was heading that way last 
year. A constitutional amendment 
would be quite inflexible; a legis- 
lative rule could be very flexible. 

. Here is another situation where, 
apart from amendments or rules, the 
Governor and legislative leaders 
could accomplish a lot by a common- 
sense refusal to permit legislation 
that would hamstring city and town 
governments unnecessarily. 
METROPOLITAN TRANSIT 
AUTHORITY 

Don’t spend any time worrying 
about the idea of extending the area 
for payment of the deficit to fringe 
communities or to the entire state. 

It will be proposed again and it 
will stir up a fuss; but it never had 
a chance and we doubt that it ever 
will. Competent observers tell us 
that opportunities for substantial 
statutory assistance to the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority have been 
practically exhausted. Most import- 
ant legislative proposals may be for 
reorganization of the board of trus- 
tees; for reapportionment of the 
deficit among the cities and towns 
now in the district, which the Special 
Commission on Taxation is studying 


under mandate from the Legisla- 
ture; and for more local control of 
the affairs of the Authority. 

Bear in mind that the public 
transit problem is critical practically 
everywhere in the country. Several 
Massachusetts communities outside 
the Metropolitan Transit Authority 
are becoming plagued with it and 
the situation may get worse. A re- 
cess commission is due to report on 
it. 

There’s a big difference between 
the M.T.A. problem and that in other 
communities. The M.T.A. 
public ownership and the property 
taxpayer always picks up the check 


is under 


for the deficit. The issue here is the © 


size of the check. 

In other communities the systems 
are privately owned and the prob- 
lem is one of survival. Public owner- 
ship or public subsidies may be of- 
fered as the ways out. There’s no 
enthusiasm for them but they may 
present a Hobson’s choice. 
STATE-LOCAL FISCAL 
RELATIONS 

An enormously complicated sub- 
ject, involving chiefly the revenues 
distributed by the state to cities and 
towns. Inequities abound in the pres- 
ent set-up, and too much depends 
upon the caprices of the Tax Com- 
missioner. 

Attention will focus upon the re- 


port of the Special Commission on 


Taxation, published earlier in the 
year. It recommended an entirely 
new set-up, under which no city or 
town would lose, but the proportions 


would be changed. Distribution form- 


a 
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ulas would be fixed more definitely 
and the Commissioner’s discretion 
would be largely eliminated. This is 
included in the Commission’s tripar- 
tite program to which we referred 
agen ae Mb 

Apart from the program, cities 
and towns with ever-increasing prop- 
erty taxes, may press demands for 
new tax revenues so as to cut their 
tax rates. (The average local tax 
rate in 1952 has exceeded $50 in 
1952, compared with $35.78 in 1945.) 
Their chances of success are not 
good, because the state has blanket- 
ed the tax field quite completely and 
A large segment of the public has 
never been convinced that new rev- 
enues in fact could be made to re- 
duce the property tax. 

Recently Tax Commissioner Long 
uttered his usual pre-session opinion 
that the sales tax will probably be- 
come an issue again and he intimat- 
ed that he might propose it him- 
self. If the proposal is brought up 
again, the controversy will follow 
the traditional lines, with realtors 
and manufacturers favoring it and 
retailers and labor unions opposing 
it. At this time we see no prospect 
of its being adopted. 
COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 

The current controversy is follow- 
ing the identical pattern of prior 
years. No one is satisfied, protests 
and denunciations fill the air, and 
the usual legislative remedies are 
offered. If the pattern is continued, 
there will be a lot of talk in the 
Legislature but no action. 
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Informed opinion seems to be that 
the remedy does not lie so much in 
legislation as in administrative de- 
cisions. A cogent suggestion has 
come from John O’Connor for the 
insurance companies, who calls for 
removal of 10,000 accident-prone 
drivers from the highways. The 
state’s solicitude for them and its 
insistence on their being allowed to 
drive is touching but expensive to 
all others. 

STATE GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 

There’s renewed hope that some- 
thing will be done here. There has 
been some progress to date but no- 


where near enough. The Commission 


on the Structure of the State Gov- 
ernment (Baby Hoover Commission) 
is readying a series of important 
reports. And the new administration 
may have some ideas of its own. 

The Commission’s preliminary re- 
port on the Department of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation revealed a shock- 
ing condition of disorganization and 
inefficiency, resulting in millions of 
uncollected taxes. There would be a 
good place to start legislative ac- 
tion. 
TAXES 

In looking over the list of bills 
filed, we find many of the hardy tax 
perennials, including the 5% tax on 
hotel rooms; the new definition of 
net income of business corporations, — 
which is a back-door method of ex- 
tracting more taxes from them; 
broadening of the property tax ex- 
emptions for disabled veterans; a 
tax on tenants; and an excise tax on 


1952 


motor boats and aircraft in lieu of 

the local property tax. 

OTHER PROPOSALS 
A complete listing would have to 

come later, after the Wednesday 

deadline for filing bills. Here are 

some that have hit our eye: 

Price control by the Commission on 
Necessaries of Life. 

Rent control on commercial proper- 
ties. 

Registration of labels and _ trade- 
marks. 

State-owned liquor stores. 

Amendments to the abandoned prop- 
erty law. 

State board for regulation of real 
estate brokers. 
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Municipal appropriations for Christ- 
mas celebrations. 
Compulsory sprinklers in mercantile 
and office buildings. 
Full-time judges in district courts. 
Licensing of “beano” and “skillo.” 
Public access to welfare records. 
Further regulation of weights and 
dimensions of motor trucks and 
trailers. ) 
Elimination of appeals from local 
licensing authorities to State Al- 
coholic Beverages Commission. 
RECESS REPORTS 
Twenty-seven are due. Some will 
come from special commissions ere- 
ated in the last session or created in 
previous sessions and_ continued. 
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Others will come from “standing” 
legislative committees ordered to 
“sit” during the recess. 

We have referred to several— 
local transit problems, removal of 
industry, Baby Hoover Commission 
studies, legislative procedure, etc. 

There aren’t many of importance 
to business among the others. There 
will be one on fund-raising cam- 
paigns that might interest you, and 
others on “revenue-producing high- 
ways and bridges”, zoning and city 
planning, public health matters, 
coastal protection and elevator in- 
stallations. 

The State Planning Board pro- 
gram for state beach development 
calls for financing them with state 
bond issues, construction and opera- 
tion by the State Division of Parks: 
annual debt service and maintenance 
charges to be met from parking 
fees, rentals, etc.; and assessment of 
any deficits on practically all cities 
and towns. Proponents are confident 
they will be self-supporting and 
there will be no deficit. 

One of the budget headaches next 
year will be the Port of Boston defi- 
cit which has accumulated over a 
period of years and will reach al- 
most $5 million by the end of fisca] 
1954. It is alleged that when the 
Port Authority was set up in 1946, 
its proponents claimed it would be 
self-supporting. 

Return to double payment of in- 
come and corporation taxes in the 
Spring and Fall, instead of the sin- 
gle payment in April which was 
adopted in 1951, will have many sup- 


porters. Trouble is that it will cause 
a sag of about $10 million in revenue 
in the year of the changeback. 


Holidays 

HRISTMAS Day and New Year’s 

Day usually are observed as 
paid holidays. The Chamber’s sur- 
vey, made as a result of many calls, 
shows that some companies are 
granting the Friday following 
Christmas. 

With few exceptions, all com- 
panies are working the Friday fol- 
lowing New Year’s Day. WSB has 
announced that December 26 and 
January 2 may be granted as extra 
days off, with or without pay, if, 
and as, the company elects. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The November 28, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-October to mid-November 1952, 
gives the following information. 

As a result of a sharp drop of 1.7% in average food prices, the com- 
bined index for November, 1952 shows a decline of, 0.7% between mid- 
October and mid-November. Both the food and combined declines were the 
sharpest since February, 1952 when the food index declined 2.7% and the 
combined 1.2%. The combined index for November was 0.3% over that of 
January, 1952 and 0.9% over that of one year ago. 

FOOD: The sharp drop of 1.7% in the food index was the result of a 
6.2% decline in the meat section and 6.6% in eggs. Every item of meat 
declined, led by such drastic price reductions as 15.8% in pork chops, 12.8% 
in lamb rib chops, 8.9% in beef liver, 6.5% and 6.8% in hamburger and 
lamb legs respectively. All other meat items declined ranging from 1.0% to 
4.0%. The cereal and bakery section fell off 0.8% and dairy products, 0.2% 
due to slightly lower butter prices. Increases noted were 1.7% in poultry; 
1.3% in fresh fruits and vegetables; 0.4% in canned fruits and vegetables; 
0.6% in fats and oils; 1.4% in dried fruits and 0.2% in fish. These increases 
tended to soften the sharp drop in the meat and egg sections. 

CLOTHING: The fractional decline in this section of the index was due 
Berely to slight price changes in boys’ jackets, and women’s and girls’ 
coats. 


SHELTER: The shelter index continued its slow upward trend by 0.2%. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices for anthracite and coke were respon- 
sible for the increase of 0.3% in this section. 


SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the sundries index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 


% Increase 


Oct. 1952 
Jan. 1941 Nov. 1951 Nov. 1952 Nov. 1952 
RUE Pers Sore dece vb ocacee 86.2 210.7 209.7 tie fs 
MRUGSTITIO”. Se nscs0.s.ccenseces. 101.1 195.7 A ets BS, O71 
a re 107.7 127.6 130.8 0.2 
Fuel & Light ...........: 112.8 178.7 185.7 0.3 
MIMMAEICR ,.,52..0c0.0000c00e 107.2 151.8 157.6 0.0 
POMMDINE | ..,,.....+.-0005. 98.9 175.7 oY Mes: 0.7 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1989—$1.00 
November, 1952—$.5640 


*Indicates Decrease 
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Who’s Who 

HE Officers and Directors of the 

Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce shown in the picture on Pages 
14 and 15 are as follows: Seated at 
table, left to right, John F. Couming; 
Benjamin P. Wild; F. Marsena Butts, 
Clerk of the Chamber; John V. 
O’Leary, Treasurer of the Chamber; 
Charles E. Keniston, Chairman of 
Finance Committee; Harold  D. 
Leach, and James Thomson, Jr. 
Standing, left to right, Professor 
' Clarence B. Nickerson; Ralph D. 
Stauffer; Arthur G. MacKenzie, 
Chairman, Membership Committee; 
Linnell E. Studley, John J. Crane; 
Benjamin H. Bowden; Kenneth R. 
Bolles; Omar K. Edes; Stanley M. 
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Gaynor; Frederick H. Lovejoy, and 
Hollis G. Gerrish. 

In the upper left insert Ralph W. 
Rogers, Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber. In the upper right insert 
Quincy W. Wales, President of the 
Chamber. _ 

Several Directors, as well as Pres- 
ident Wales and Vice President 
Rogers, were ill and unable to be 
present at the Directors’ Meeting 
when this picture was taken. 

Directors—Hans L. Carstensen, 
Richard K. de l’Etoile, Daniel Kop- 
lan, R. Colin Maclaurin, and Freder- 
ick H. Caswell, although not in the 
picture, also extend Season’s Greet- 
ing to Chamber Members and Cam- 
bridge citizens. 
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Maps 
OING to Florida and skiing are 
two popular pastimes 
Chamber members, if the number 
of requests for the new Southern 
Edition of Consolidated Tours Maps 
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Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4320 





with ‘ 


and the 1953 Eastern Ski Map is 
any criteria. There still are a num- 
ber of copies of each map available 
for the asking. Call the Chamber 
(TR 6-4100) 


Roster Changes 
HE telephone number for Pitcher 


& Company, Inc., listed on page 
26, is UN 4-9733. 

The new contact, member for F. 
W. Woolworth. Co#*is R. °C. Kirk- 
wood, who AD Nhe G.. Broad 
Trethaway. . ene 

The address of the Harvard Floor- 
craft Co. has been changed to 727 
Memorial Drive, next to Stop & 
Shop. 

We suggest you make these 
changes in your Membership Roster. 








Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 
MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 


Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 





I Mastermixt:| Horse Radish 
ral ase French Dressing 
A JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Quincy W. Wales, (left), Chamber President, presents engraved bronze 
gavel to Albert O. Wilson, who retired as President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, September 30, 1952. Following this presentation 
at the first Speakers’ meeting of this Season, members and their guests 
were privileged to see the colored motion pictures of Italy taken by Presi- 
dent Wales this past summer. His interesting comments, the beauty of the 
pictures, and the continuity of the trip resulted in a deluge of requests to 
see more pictures of his European trip. 


Se 
Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
| Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 











| CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
| AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 


: . 
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Head table at first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1952-1953 season shows 
Directors who retired fror, the Board of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce on September 30. These men were presented framed certificates of 
appreciation for their three years’ service to the Chamber. Left to right: 
William M. Ginsburg, President of Enterprise Moakler Co., Inc.; Robert 
H. W. Welch, Jr., Vice President of James O. Welch Co.; Ralph W. Rogers, 
Chamber Vice President and President, Massachusetts Wharf Coal Co.; 
Quincy W. Wales, Chamber President and Chairman of the Board, Brown- 
Wales Co.; Albert O. Wilson, President of A. O. Wilson Structural Co.; 
Timothy W. Good, Jr., Vice-President of the Harvard Trust Company; and 


James J. Dwyer, President of Stone & Forsyth Company. 


Do You Know? 
HE State Planning Board says— 
U. S. Bureau of the Census es- 
timates that by 1960 Massachusetts 
will have a population of 5,035,000 
people, by 1975 it will have 5,412,- 
000 and by the year 2000 it will 


have 5,912,000. Compared with the 
Commonwealth’s 4,690,514 in 1950, 
this would mean an increase of 7.3% 
by 1960, 15.4 by 1975 and 26.0% by 
2000 . . . U. S. Census Bureau es- 
timates that in July 1951 there were 
482,000 persons resident in Massa-~ 
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chusetts who were 65 years old and 
over, an increase of 14,000 above 
April 1950 and nearly 100,000 above 
April 1940 .. . Although the total 
number employed in Massachusetts 
factories in September 1952 was 
practically the same as in Septem- 
ber 1947, electrical communication 
equipment increased 21,900, trans- 
portation equipment 138,800 and 
women’s and misses’ clothing 6,600, 
as calculated by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics . . . Non-manu- 
facturing employment increased by 
about 84,000: retail and wholesale 
trade gained 18,000, finance, in- 
surance and real estate 11,900, the 
service industries 9,500, local and 
state government 27,100 and federal 
government employees 20,500... 
Wage workers in Massachusetts fac- 
tories during October earned an 
average of $63.98, an increase of 
$4.41 per week over that a year 
ago, as reported by Dept. of Labor 
-and Industries . .. The people of 
Massachusetts consume 40,000,000 
pounds of potatoes a month. . 

Many Massachusetts steel users 
have a lively interest in the pro- 
posal to establish a specialty steel 
mill in New England of 400 tons 
daily capacity to be supplied by 
the scrap iron at present shipped 
from the region ... Building per- 
mit records for places in suburban 
Boston show 10% more new dwel- 
lings started by private enterprise 
during October than a year ago. 
Over the state as a whole, as in- 
dicated by reports from 140 cities 
and towns, the total of new dwel- 


lings privately financed in October 
was 7% less than last year, as re- 
ported by the Dept. of Labor and 
Industries . . . Three important in- 
dustrial groups in Massachusetts 
show phenomenal growth: electrical 
machinery and appliances in October 
received orders for nearly four 
times their monthly average in 
1947; chemical orders nearly three 
and a half times and primary metals 
more than three times the 1947 av- 
erage ... Electric power consump- 
tion in Massachusetts during Oc- 
tober, approximately 800,000,000 
kilowatts, was the largest of any 


month in the history of the Com- 


monwealth and nearly 10% more 
than a year ago... Approximately 
600,000 persons are employed in the 
City of Boston, even though its total 


_resident population is only about 


800,000 . . . Massachusetts has held 
its lead in shoe production in 1952. 
The first nine months showed 66,- 
035,000 pairs of shoes produced, 
which was 8% more than New York 
state, the nearest competitor. 


JAMES: 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 





Se 





1952 Audit Completed PAGE 21 





o 
The three men above have given a total of 25 years’ service in auditing 
the books of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. Left to right: Carl E. 
Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge Paper Box Co. (6 years); Chairman Omar 
K. Edes, Barbour Stockwell Company (9 years); and Benjamin H. Bowden, 
Executive Vice President, County Bank and Trust Company (10 years). 
The Committee’s audit, submitted to the Board of Directors at the De- 
cember meeting, shows the Chamber to be in excellent financial condition. 





In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMT 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
AND 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. | SINCE 1891 
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Ferguson Elected 

IRECTORS of Dewey and Almy 

Chemical Company have elected 
Hugh S. Ferguson to take office as 
president and.chief executive officer 
of the company on January first 
when Bradley Dewey, who has been 
president since the company was 
founded in 1919, retires from that 
office under the provisions of the 
company’s retirement plan. Bradley 
Dewey was elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is 52 years 
old, has been with Dewey and Almy 
for twenty-eight of its thirty-four 
years and has been executive vice 
president since 1948. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in engineering administration, 
Mr. Ferguson has had an active 
part in all phases of the com- 


pany’s growth from a one- factory 
manufacturer of sealing compounds 
for cans and other types of con- 
tainers into a world-wide chemical 
organization, supplying basic in- 
dustries such as food, clothing, con- 
struction, transportation, health and 
recreation, with seven plants in the 
United States and six abroad,—in 
Canada, Europe, South America and 
Australia. 

Starting in the factory, Mr. Fer- 
guson at one time or _ another 
served in purchasing and as as- 
sistant to the president and has rep- 
resented the company in negotia- 
tions and contacts with customers 
and in arranging financing. He has 
played a part in the planning, de- 


sign and organization of the com-_ 
pany’s factories and has traveled — 


extensively in connection with its 
foreign operations. Mr. Ferguson 
was elected a director of the com- 
pany in 1927, treasurer and general 
manager in 19380, vice president in 
1944 and executive vice president 
in 1948. He is vice president of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
Alumni Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson and their 
two sons live in Belmont, where he 
is treasurer of the Belmont Hill 
School, Inc. Mr. Ferguson is a cor- 
porator of Home Savings Bank, an 
incorporator of Mount Auburn Hos- 
pital and trustee of Chauncy Hall 


School, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1919. 
He is a member of the Union 


Club of Boston, Harvard Faculty 
Club, Newcomen Society of England 
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(American Branch), the Commercial 
Club of Boston—The Merchants 
Club, and the Chemists’ Club of 
New York. Mr. Ferguson is a native 
of Harwichport, on Cape Cod, and 
he and his family have their sum- 
mer home in Centerville. 
Year Tab 

N or about January 2 each con- 

tact member of the Chamber 

will receive a 1953 year tab to be 
attached to his solicitation plate. 
The change should take place im- 
mediately on receipt of the new 1953 
tab. 

Out-dated plates are poor adver- 
tising for both you and the Cham- 
ber. Please be certain your present 
plate is presentable. If not, notify 
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the Chamber office to get a replace- 
ment. 

If you live up to the statement 
printed on the plate you will save 
many times your dues in a year. 
Hang the plate in a prominent place 
where it can be seen by solicitors 
and you’ll save time. Do NOT an- 
swer mail or telephone requests. 


Directory 
HE H. A. Manning Company has 


started work on the Cambridge 
directory. Mr. Ralph H. Gibbs, who 
recently handled New Bedford, 
Bangor and Lewiston-Auburn, has 
been assigned to Cambridge. 


The HAMPSHIRE PRESS, Inc. 


OFFSET 


LETTER PRESS 


——____., 


Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 


Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 


28 Carleton Street 





Cambridge, Mass. 


KI rkland 7-0194 
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Santa parade passing through Harvard Square. The parade started at 
Lafayette Square and went through the shopping certers of Central Square, 
Harvard Square and Inman Square. The youngsters got a thrill out of che 
characters as shown above and the float with Santa Claus and his reindeer. 
The older children enjoyed the drill teams, the fire department, and the 
eballoons and the candy donated by Cambridge manufacturers. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


__, Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices-and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
‘UN iversity 4-2700 








1952 Sea Santa Parade seem PAGE. 25 








Santa parade passing through Central Square is reviewed in front of 
City Hall by City Manager John J. Curry, (center of picture with hat off). 
Councillor Pill is to the right of the City Manager and. Councillor Sullivan 
is shaking hands with Santa Claus. By agreement with the Central Square, 
Harvard Square and Cambridge Street Businessmen’s Associations, 2 por- 
tion of the Chamber’s contribution to the retailers, to promote Christmas 
shopping in Cambridge, was used for the parade. 


MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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Postal Service 
OSTMASTER Joseph P. Finn 


and other officials of the Boston 
Postal District met with representa- 
tives of local chambers of com- 
merce. 

The Postmaster was seeking sug- 
gestions for improving service. One 
of the many suggestions was to 
have business houses mark multi- 
ple packages mailed to the same 
address, if mailed at the same 
time. The system would be the same 
»-used in shipping by freight, Amer- 
ican Express or truck. Each package 
is numbered successively with a 
circle around the number and a 
small “x” after the highest number. 
This will help eliminate the com- 
plaint that three packages are 
mailed to the same address at the 
same time, but one arrives two 
days after the first two. 

Post offices will be notified to 
watch for packages so mailed. 


wo 


Planning 

HE Cambridge Planning Board 

has just released “Plan for Cam- 
bridge Highlands”. This is the sec- 
ond in a series of detailed plans of 
particular neighborhoods, the first 
being “The Strawberry Hill Sec- 
TONS. 

Cambridge Highlands is that area 
adjacent to the Cambridge Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium on Concord Av- 
enue and Blanchard Road. The book- 
let gives, (1) The Neighborhood To- 
day, (2) Local Problems, (3) Plans 
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Affecting Cambridge Highlands, (4) 
Planning Proposals. Illustrations 
clearly point out the problem fac- 
ing this area of Cambridge. 

Get a copy from the Plannnig 
Board, City Hall Annex. 


New Directories 
URING the past month, the fol- 


lowing new directories have been 


added to the H. A. Manning Di- — 


rectory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce for your use: 


1953 Attleboro, Massachusetts 

1952 Greater Syracuse, New York 

1952 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

1952 Lynn, Massachusetts 

1952 Meriden, Connecticut 

1952 Middletown (Goshen, Wall- 
kill), New York 

1952. Newburgh-Beacon, New York 

1952 Northampton, Easthampton, 
Massachusetts 

1952 Taunton, Massachusetts 

1952. Union (Springfield), New 


Jersey 


@ 
Building Permits 


UILDING permits issued in No- — 
vember, 1952 totalled $24,450 — 


for new construction in Cambridge. 
Of this amount, $16,000 was for a 
warehouse, type IV, at 25 Moulton 
Street. 

The eleven-month total is $3,475,- 
745. With only one month to go, the 
final total for new construction in 
1952 will fall far short of previous 
years. 
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AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS 
At the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce Luncheon Meeting, held at 
the Hotel Commander, Monday, November 24, 1952, the following amend- 
ments to the Chamber’s By-Laws were voted. Clip these corrected sections 
to your copy of the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE II 

4. In the event that no more nominees than are to be elected directors are 
proposed, and certified by the Clerk in accordance with Sections 1 and 3 
of this Article, the Election Committee, without ballot, shall declare 
these nominees elected. In the event more nominees are proposed than 
are to be elected, the official ballot shall be sent to all voting members 
not less than six (6) days prior to the date of the election. Members 
then shall vote in secret by mail or in person. 


ARTICLE II 
7. In a contested election, the nominee or nominees receiving the highest 
number of votes to the number of directors to be elected shall be de- 
clared elected. 


BELMONT STEEL 


An acre of Paradise, a delight- FOR 


ful home with many attractive INDUSTRY 


features, surrounded by large 
From Warehouse or Mill 


shade trees and _ landscaped 
lawns. The southern exposure 
A Cold Drawn Bars 


assures a bright sunny interior. 


Four rooms on first floor, three 
rooms and maid’s room on se- 
cond floor, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces, 
hot water heat, oil, 2 car garage 
on crescent shaped drive. There 
are so many attractive features 
you really should see it. $38,000. 


GILES 
689 Mass. Avenue 


KI 7-2345 





Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel — 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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ADD TO ROSTER 


Please clip the companies listed below and paste on page 36 of the 


membership roster you recently received. 


F. P. Bartlett & ‘Co., Inc.) 152° Sixth Street.a:...1.vcc0 oa UN 4-3656 
Adhesive Industry 
F. P. Bartlett : 

A. Belanger & Sons, Inc., 42 Brookford Streeterccccceccccccccceececlececeeeceecce. UN 4-4200 
Roofers 

“Henry P. Belanger 

Cambridge Auto Forge, Inc., 377 Franklin Streeteccccccccccccssccecscesecssseseseesstcsoees. KI 7-3247 


Auto Repairing 
Donald H. Robbins 


Metallic Arts of N. E., Inc., 150 Broadway.eeccccccccecece i [0S ee Bene a KI 7-5779 


Metal Products—Lighting Equipment 
Frank S. Amato 

Nor'East Nauticals, Inc., |45 Broadway 
Manufacturer Novelties 


Carl W. Berg 


sabestsveakelueashagst cutie thon xan UN 4-0176 


Rose's Disposal Service, 213 Hurley Stteet..2.0..0.as0s1a) ee eee TR 6-7475 


Disposal Contractor 


George W. Rose 


The Wood-Evans Insurance Agency, 689 Massachusetts AVenUCeccecccsscssccsceese. K] 7-362} 


General Insurance 


Willard D. Wood 
Retail 


HE most recent complete Census 

of Business taken in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts for the year 1948, dis- 
closed that the City’s 1,254 retail 
stores did a sales volume of over 
117 million, while at the same time 
paying out over 14 million dollars in 
salaries, according to Joseph F, 
Downey, Boston District Supervisor 
for the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
For every retail store in the City, 
there were about 96 residents, Dow- 
ney said, and pointed out, in com- 
parison, that for the State, there 






IN MEMORIAM 
SYLVINIA ¢€. SURRETT 
President, DYAR SALES & MACHINERY COMPANY 


were 87 persons per store, and for 
Middlesex County, 109 residents per 
retail store. 

The next complete Census of Bus- 
iness to be taken in Cambridge, © 
Massachusetts -will be for the year — 
1958, Downey said. 





SAVE THE DATE 
MONDAY, JAN. 26 


GOVERNOR’S LUNCHEON 


LEGISLATORS & CITY OFFICIALS 









wes 











A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
AND SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 

CURRENT RATE SB % PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 


PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
| Assets over $10,000,000 











Manufacturers of Factory Trucks 
Serew Machine Products Electric Hoists 
of Every Description Motors ‘ 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
Cambridge Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
63 Potter Street Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 TR owbridge 6-7540 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
| Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 


All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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CITY BUDGET 
THEY’RE OFF AGAIN 
YOUR CONGRESS 
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... IVS BETTER TO LEAVE A WILL 


YOU CAN CHOOSE YOUR OWN BENEFICIARIES 


CONSULT OUR TRUST OFFICERS 


WITH: YOURSATTORINGY 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











Industrial Insulation 
CAMBRIDGEPORT | Hot and Cold Surfaces 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 
CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 
Savings Accts. Club Accts. _Contractors 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


TR owbridge 6-6510 





The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. — 

Eight Function Rooms 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 





16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — 
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LOST MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


ROM an address by David F. 

~ Austin, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent-Commercial, United States 
Steel Company. Because of limited 
Space, only that portion of the ad- 
dress pertaining to employee rela- 
tions has been used. 


br *k K *% 


“While we were in the process of 


transition from the country to the 
city—and from the little one-room 
stores and tiny factories to the gi- 
gantic mills and skyscraper offices 
of today—we lost something. 

We lost something that is very 
important and extremely zood—and 
we in business must accept most of 
the responsibility for this loss. 

This morning I should like to 
urge that we recapture that which 
we have lost. I am very serious 


about this—for I believe that this 
loss has brought on many of the 
vicissitudes which we experience to- 
day. ay 


What we have lost is a medium 
of exchange, a medium by which 
there can flow downward to all the 
workers in a company an_ under- 
standing of the functions, the con- 
tributions, and the problems of man- 
agement, and in exchange there can 
flow upward to management a 
knowledge of the thoughts, the 
needs, the desires, and the aspira- 
tions of the company’s workers. I 
should like to tell you a story that 
shows how this loss came about, 
and tell you what I believe we must 
do to recover this lost medium. 


Most companies—most of big bus- 
iness as we think of it today, 
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started small. In most instances, 
they were started by a single cou- 
rageous man with an idea. Let us 
agree that he began his venture in 
a one-room shop with but 
helpers. 

Working in his one-room shop, 
this man took an active part in all 
of the activities related to the busi- 
ness. He bought his supplies, he did 
his own selling, and during the eve- 
nings he kept his books and sent 
out his bills, or bartered his product 
in order to fill his own needs. 

He spent a lot of time atthe 
bench, too, working alongside his 
helpers. Inevitably he got to know 
each of his men; he knew their prob- 
lems and ‘shared knowledge of their 
ambitions. They’d talk about their 
youngsters . . . about the stray dog: 
that one of the kids brought home 

- , about the house that. one of the 
men planned to build. The boss in 
turn related tales about his struggle 
to get the business started. He told 
them how he had put every cent he 
could scrape together into the busi- 
ness, how tough the competition 
was, and how he was having trouble 
with a certain customer who lived 
down the street. 


Occasionally the boss would in- 
vite one of the men and his wife 
to his home for dinner. Other times, 
he’d have dinner with one of them. 
He became well acquainted with 
their wives. He knew the names of 
each of the children—he even came 
to know the name of the dog. 

Once, when one of the men had 
to go to the hospital, the boss 


two 
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tucked a few extra dollars into the 
man’s pay envelope. It wasn’t much, 
but it certainly expressed, far better 
than mere words, how much he was 
appreciated and how sorry the boss 
was that illness had come. Another 
time, when the boss had an im- 
portant order that had to be filled 
in a hurry, each of the men volun- 
teered to stay night after night to 


help getit out. 


Growth and success came slowly 
but surely. The boss, who had been 
keeping his books at home at night, 
bought a desk. And because the 
shop at times was noisy, he par- 
titioned a corner and put his new 
desk in there. Now he had a little 
office where he could talk to sup- 
pliers and customers and work on 


the books when he wasn’t needed at — 


the bench. This was fine, he thought. 


But right here something started to — 


happen. 


Bit by bit, the business prospered, 
additional men were hired and more 
benches were added. One of the 
men, an excellent craftsman, began 
to lay out the day’s work for each 
of the other men. He trained them 
and corrected their mistakes. 

By this time, the boss had io 
spend most of his time talking with 
customers, interviewing suppliers 
and keeping the books. Of course, 
he often walked through the shop 
and talked with the men, and he 
still sat down on the doorstep on 
nice days and ate his lunch with 
them. He still knew each of them 
pretty well. He knew their wives 
and their children and he still vis- 
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Lost Medium 
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ited occasionally in their homes, and 
they in turn in his. 

One day, though, the boss began 
to think about the future of this 
business of his. He had some pretty 
important customers now, and it 
didn’t look good when they had to 
walk through the cluttered shop to 
get to his office over in the corner. 
Since he had a little money in the 
bank, he figured it would be a good 
investment to buy the vacant lot 
across the road and build a little of- 
fice on it. So he did. He put up a 
one-story building with several 
rooms in it. 

When the boss moved across the 
road, he called in his first employee 
and told him that since he knew 











Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COoOOob 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 





the operation so well, he had been 
chosen to run things in the shop— 
he was to be the foreman. The boss 
told him that he could hire whom 
he wanted—and fire anyone he did 
not want. 

In his new office away from the 
shop, the boss began to take pride 
in his personal appearance. He 
dressed better, and instead of con- 
tinuing his practice of going over 
to the shop and sitting down for 
lunch with the men, he walked down 
the street to the restaurant every 
day. 

The foreman, of course, took care 
of things over at the shop; he knew 
the men who worked for him; he 
knew the members of each family, 








LOANS| 


FOR BUSINESS 
AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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he was one of them, and he under- 
stood their problems. Whenever a 
man asked for a raise or needed a 
little time off, the foreman would 
go across the road to the boss and 
they would work it out together. To 
the men, the foreman constituted a 
direct link to the boss. 

As time went on and the volume 
of business expanded, the boss had 
to spend practically all of his time 
calling on customers. He had <o 
make quite a few trips up to the 
city, and he was doing pretty well 
if he got over to the shop even 
once a week. He wasn’t able to do 
his own bookkeeping anymore, so he 
hired a bookkeeper. This fellow zot 
to know the office side of the busi- 
ness, and since the boss was out of 
town a lot, the foreman checked 
with the bookkeeper any time he 
had any problems to discuss—like a 
raise for one of the men, or hiring 
a new man. 

By this time, of course, the com- 
pany could no longer be called 
small. The boss built a larger plant, 
and he enlarged the office building. 
Of course, the foreman couldn’t take 
care of the hiring and firing for the 
larger establishment; in fact. he 
was no longer the foreman, for by 
now he was called Superintendent. 
So they hired a personnel man. 
Now, when a fellow wanted a job, 
he no longer went to the boss. He 
didn’t even go to the Superinten- 
dent; instead he went to the em- 
ployment office where he was thor- 
oughly investigated, and if he zot 
the job, he was handed a slip of 
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paper and told to report to Gate 
Seven at Plant Number Two. And 
now, whenever a fellow felt that he 
had earned an increase, it could no 
longer be arranged by casual dis- 
cussion with the foreman; the fore- 
man had to fill out a form which 
then was sent “through channels” to 
the Superintendent’s office, where 
the case was decided on the basis 
of “company policy.” The foreman 
no longer seemed to be a direct link 
with the boss. There no longer 
seemed to be anyone with whom 
the men could discuss their prob- 
lems and get a direct answer. 

And what was the big boss doing 
now? Well, because he had ito } 
spend so much time in the city, he — 
had rented office space there. It was 
a handsome building, and the boss 
had a nicely furnished office. The 
men back at the plant would have 
been proud of the place — except 
that they had no opportunity to see 
it. 

And how often did the boss have 
lunch with the men nowadays? 

Not ever—in fact, he seldom 
found time to visit the plant; except 
that once a year he made an annual 
“tour of inspection” when everything 
and everyone were all shined up for 
his visit. 

Did the boss still know the work- 
ers’ families ... or their problems? 
Did he still visit in his employees’ 
homes? Did he know when Johnny 
or Pete were to graduate from grade 
school, or when little Elsie fell and 
broke her arm? 

Of course not—how could he? He 
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did not even know the names of the 
men, much less the names of their 
wives and children. By now he had 
a secretary for his secretary—and 
he wasn’t really sure of her name. 

The Superintendent and the sev- 
eral foremen, they too had changed. 
Did they know the men who worked 
for them? Did they ever visit the 
homes of the men? Occasionally—but 
in the main it didn’t matter. A fore- 
man or superintendent was no longer 
a symbol of final authority. The 
foreman alone couldn’t hire or fire 
an employee. He couldn’t talk di- 
rectly to the boss about a raise, or 
a day off for Jim whose wife was 
ill. He was no longer a direct link 
between the men and the boss. The 
specialist had moved in. All the fore- 
men could do was lay out the work 
assignments. 

Now, how did the men feel about 
this? Had they a feeling of personal 
loyalty toward the boss? How could 
they? To them, “the boss” had be- 
come that slip of paper that told 
them to report to Gate Seven at 
Plant Two. To them, too often “the 
boss” was an “impersonal someone” 
who lived in a world about which 
they knew nothing, and when 
“the boss” spoke, he did so only in 
the impersonal voice of “company 
policy.” 

Of course, the tragic thing about 
all this was that the boss failed to 
realize what was happening. He 
thought he was doing real well by 
the men. They worked steadily. He 
paid good wages. The plant was 
modern and safe. The working con- 


ditions, he was advised, were “good.” 
He paid for the employees’ picnic 
every year. Unfortunately, a free 
bottle of beer and a day off do not 
take the place of sympathetic un- 
derstanding when we humans have 
problems. An annual soft ball game 
or a corn roast does not take the 
place of a pat on the back from the 
boss when you’ve done an outstand- 
ing job. 

And then one day a stranger 
walked into the plant and _ said, 
“Look — You’ve been slaving away 
for a guy you never even see. 

“He doesn’t particularly care 
about you. He’s busy getting rich, 
and you can’t even get in to see 
him about a raise.” 


Of course, the reason the men 
never saw the boss was that the 
boss was having troubles of his own 
—trouble trying to borrow money to 
meet inventory needs —trying to 
keep enough working capital to meet 
the weekly payroll —fighting for 
orders—worrying about the avail- 
ability of raw material—worrying 
about depreciation and taxes and 
money for new equipment, most of 
the cost of which had to come out 
of so-called “profit.” But the men 
didn’t know this. Somehow no one 
had ever thought it was important 
that they should know. 

The stranger told the men that 
he could arrange to get in to see 
the “big boss” if they would back 
him up. If they’d do what he told 
them, he promised to get them 
everythnig they wanted: a raise, 
shorter working hours, longer vaca- 
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tions, pensions, hospitalization, and 
many other things. 

In many instances the men went 
along with the stranger. 

The rest of the story is painfully 
familiar. In building this zreat in- 
dustrial machine of ours—a machine 
that has done so much good for nach 
of us, for all of us—we have in- 
advertently sacrificed a priceless in- 
gredient —our “medium of ex- 
change”—the opportunity for direct 
contact between employee and em- 
ployer. 

A parallel with big government 
may be drawn to help us visualize 
this situation even more clearly. 

You have all had sad experiences 
with the storm of questionaires and 
form letters which have descended 
on-us since government grew big; 
the lack of personal interest—the 
contradictory directives—the fallacy 
of executing “policy” strictly to the 
letter, regardless of the particular 
conditions surrounding a given case. 
These problems arose when govern- 
ment lost touch with the people. 


It used to be that we knew our 
representatives in government and 
they knew us. We knew our Con- 
gressman—knew his background— 
knew what his ideas were—knew 
how he felt about various issues. 
We had Town Meetings where peo- 
ple could participate in government 
at the ground-floor level. We list- 
ened to debates between candidates 
and enjoyed an excellent opportunity 
to judge a man on his merits and to 
learn where he stood on important 
issues > the candidates, in turn, 
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learned to understand, appreciate 
and represent the concepts of the 
people. There was not much room 
for sham here. Insincerity tended to 
stand ‘out like a purple necktie worn 
with a green suit. 

And then—government itself grew 
too big. We developed big city “ma- 
chines.” It was no longer essential 
for a candidate to appear at meet- 
ings, shake hands and kiss babies. 
The newspapers and the radio car- 
ried the messages which had been 
manufactured for him by “the ma- 
chine,” ; tease 


The result? People lost interest 
in government—much to their det- 
riment. They no longer knew the 
men who governed them. It did not | 
seem to matter for whom one voted, — 
or if one voted at all. ae 

Men are not all alike nor do we 
think alike. We must not forget this 
fact, and we must learn to know the 
men who represent us in govern- 
ment and what they stand for, and 
what they will not stand for, and 
they must get to know us, if this 
nation is to survive as a free na- 
tion. 

Today, thanks to science, we are 
getting to know our candidates 
better, and they, to a degree, at 
least, are getting to know us better 
—to know how we really feel and 
what we really expect of them. We 
now have more than 18 million tele- 
vision sets in this country, and on 
the screen we can see our candidates 
much more as they really are. We 
know what our candidates look Jike 
and how they act, and we can begin 
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to judge what they are. Insincerity 
on television can be more readily 
spotted. They, in turn, have come 
to realize this and once again men 
are being selected who can stand 
‘the scrutiny of the individual voter. 
Unfortunately for us in business, 
‘the magic of television does not 
fully meet our need, although in my 
company we have .used radio to 
‘veach certain segments of our: ecm- 
‘ployee family, and we have set up 
closed-circuit inter-city phone con- 
ferences with our sales people io 
‘keep them abreast of important de- 
ivelopments. so .that:.they might 
better represent us in their con- 
tacts with our customers. 
| I believe that we must find a 
direct way to re-establish the vital 
jpersonal relationship which seems 
‘to have slipped away. We must 
realize that through the years, em- 
ployees lost interest in the boss 
largely because he seemed to lose 
interest in them. We all know how 
this happened, but that doesn’t alter 
‘the fact, and that doesn’t lessen the 
responsibility which we, who have 
the opportunity to correct this con- 
dition, must shoulder. I realize that 
the boss creates the business that 
makes the employees’ jobs possible, 
and for that reason, perhaps, they 
owe an obligation to him and io 
the company. But in this day, we 
must recognize that his obligation 
to them is equally important. And. 
as a matter of hard, cold dollars 
and cents, it is even more impor- 
tant, for the very basic reason that 
a man who likes the boss and the 
company—a man who is encouraged 


—is capable of more and better 
things than one who is not. 
When I was a youngster at one 
of the mill offices, there was a 
framed original of a front cover 
from the magazine Punch. It showed 
a smartly-dressed young lady beside 
a very handsome young man driving 
a big, powerful roadster. They were 


driving very fast along a wide paved 


highway. You could tell to look at 

them that they were exhilarated by — 
the speed of the car and intoxicated 

by each other’s company and the 

beauty of the scenery—so much s0 
that they failed to notice a little 

sign posted beside the highway 

which read-—“Bridge Out -— One 

Hundred Feet—This Road Ends In | 
The Creek.” 


That’s where we are. If we don’t 
want to end up in the creek, we 
must turn around and retrace our 
steps, back to where we left the 
main highway which leads away — 
from Socialism and toward all that. 
has made America great. | 

I believe there is a way back. 
Perhaps there are several ways. I 
believe that we can find the right — 
road and I, myself, am trying very | 
earnestly to get back on that road, | 
and am trying to get my staff back 
on it also. 

First of all, we must determine | 
for ourselves how serious this prob-_ 
lem has become within our own or- | 
ganizations. I suggest we ask our- 
selves—“‘How well do I know the 
people on my immediate staff? Have 
I ever met their wives? Do I know | 
where they live . . . how they live? 


! 
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Do I know anything about their 
youngsters ... their names and ap- 
proximate ages? Do I know the 
name of the dog?” Gentlemen, if 
you have to hedge any of those 
questions—it is time, and there is 
time, for you to act. 

A friend of mine, who is president 
of a large corporation, recently 
visited one of their largest plants. 
The superintendent was rightly 
proud of the operation. When the 
plant inspection trip had been com- 
pleted, the president was shown 
through a new office building. As 
they entered the superintendent’s 
outer office, attention was called to 
the furnishings, and the fact that 
the building was _ air-conditioned. 
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There were only a few employees 
in the office, but as they passed 
from employee to employee, the su- 
perintendent had to ask each person 
to introduce himself. Later, when 
they were alone, the president said 


—‘The furniture here is beautiful, 


but I’m not interested in furniture. 
I’m interested in people—and you 
did not know the names of many 
of the people comprising your own 
detail staff. We’re in business with 
people; the people we buy from, the 
people we sell to, and, equally im- 
portant, are the people who work 
for us. Never forget that it takes 
all three to make a successful busi- 
ness; and if you lose the respect of 
any one group, the chances are that 
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you will lose the respect of all 
three.” 


I recognize the impossibility of 
your knowing, personally, the hun- 
dreds or the thousands of people in 
your plants. I recognize that it 
may be impossible for you to know 
the names of all the clerks and 
stenographers who work in your of- 
fice. But you can through your 
chains of command—through sound 
organization—win their respect and 
abiding loyalty. Organization — co- 
hesive, smoothly-functioning organ- 
ization —has made our material 
progress possible. It has made our 
vast industrial output and our far- 
flung distribution system possible. 
The same organization, if we avail 
ourselves of it, can be used just as 
effectively to promote a “family” 
feeling within a business—to keep 
employees informed and attuned to 
our objectives. 


But how do we start—where do 
we start? For one thing, get to 
know those whose daily assignments 
bring them in touch with you. I 
mean really get to know them! They 
in turn, following your example, can 
and will carry that relationship 
down through ranks and get to 
know their associates. 


If your assistant is a good as- 
sistant — and he must be or you 
wouldn’t have him—invite him and 
his wife to have dinner with you. 
The time it takes will be an im- 
portant investment for you and “or 
your company. Ask about his young- 
sters, his problems, his hopes and 
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fears. Show genuine interest in him 
and his family. 

Finally, when those who work 
for you invite you to their homes— 
here, truly, is your golden oppor- 
tunity. For here you can get to 
know and be known by those who 
exercise a commanding influence on 
those of your associates without 
whose loyalty no business, large or 
small, can hope to succeed. 

I know all too well that “business 
is business’”—that operating a busi- 
ness, or a department, or a sales 
territory is arduous. I know all 
about pressures—the rush jobs—the 
difficult customers. But this relation- 
ship between employees and em- 
ployer meliorates such situations. It . 
is fundamental, and it is necessary 
if we are to continue to enjoy the 
free competitive enterprise system 
which has done so much for Amer- 
ica and for you and me. 


We are in business with people— 
not numbers, not statistics, not 
graphs nor progress reports. In the 
final analysis, even charts represent 
achievements of people. And while 
the charts are helpful, it is far, far 
better to know the people them- 
selves. In other words, give em- 
ployees a chance to take an interest 
in you and in your business. Give 
them a chance to be proud of the 
company they work for, let them 
know that they really belong—that 
they are really important. But most 
important ... get to know them. 

As I have pointed out, your in- 
dustry, more than any other, made 
possible the great industrial ma- 
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chine that exists today by freeing 
the farmer from his back-breaking 
drudgery—by releasing farm labor 
for employment in manufacturing 
enterprises. 

If the thought that I have pre- 
sented to you seems valid—if you 
agree that it is important that we 
recapture this lost medium of ex- 
change—may I be so bold as to 
hope that your industry will be in 
the vanguard of those who will do 
something about it. 

And it is important that we re- 
establish this relationship. It is vit- 
ally important if we don’t want to 
lose contact with our people. It is 


desperately important if we want 
to re-establish a spirit of co-opera- 
tion — a feeling of teamwork be- 
tween workers and management. 
And it is supremely important if 
we are to continue to direct our 
enterprises in the atmosphere of 
freedom in which they have flour- 
ished and grcewn to their present 
size and have achieved such a huge 
measure of success.” 


New Map 
HE new Massachusetts Tourist 
Map is now available at the 
Chamber Office. It is both colorful 
and informative, and is yours for the 
asking. Call TR 6-4100. 
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Head table at Christmas luncheon—left to right: Albert O. Wilson, Presi- 
dent, A. O. Wilson Structural Co.; John J. Ellsworth, Treasurer, United 
Carr Fastener Corp.; Samuel H. Ramsay; Quincy W. Wales, Chamber 
President; Charles E. Keniston, Plant Manager, Lever Brothers Company; 
Harry R. Andrews, Treasurer, Reliance Cooperative Bank, and George W. 
Hinman, President, Hinman Asbestos Corp. The Chamber’s Finance Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Keniston is Chairman, and Messrs. Andrews, Ellsworth, 
Hinman and Wilson, were head table guests. 


Again this year the Hotel Commander ballroom was crowded with Chamber 
members and their guests, who thoroughly enjoyed “Sam” Ramsay, humor- 
ist and philosopher from Providence. Prior to the speaking program, Past 
President “Al” Wilson led the group in the singing of Christmas carols. 
Led Dearbormedz. of 4. Si Webster Co., was the pianist. 


CANTEEN SERVICE FOR on 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS ~~ 
- CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
12 Brighton St., Belmont BE 5-6218 
eee ee ee 
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Cost of Living Index 


The December 31, 1952 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-November, 1952 to mid-December. 
1952, gives the following information: | | 

The “Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in large Massa- 
chusetts Cities” continued to show a downward trend from mid-November 
to mid-December, falling off 0.3% for the month. As in the previous month 
lower average food prices were directly responsible for this decrease, the 
food section being 1.1% lower than that of November. The combined index 
number of 176.8 for December, 1952 was 78.7% over January, 1941; 5.8% 
over January, 1951, and 0.7% over December, 1951, but was exactly the 
same as that of January, 1952. | 

FOOD: The food index continued to show a downward trend having 
dropped 1.1% over that of November, 1952. As in the previous month the 
meat and egg sections were the contributing factors in this decline. Meat 
prices on the average were 2.9% lower than November, with all items. ex- 
cepting ham showing lower prices. The most notable decrease was 11.8% 
in pork chops. Poultry rose 2.6%; fresh fruits and vegetables 2.7%; canned 
fruits and vegetables 1.0%, and dried. fruits and vegetables 2.2%. In addi- 
tion to the sizeable drop in the meat section, eggs declined drastically by 
16.9% and dairy products, as a result of a slight cut in butter prices, de- 
clined 0.3%. Lower prices for lard and salad dressing caused a 1.1% drop 
in the fats and oils section. 


CLOTHING: No change occurred in this section of the index. _ 
SHELTER: Rents continued to advance and the shelter index was 0.4% 
above the previous month. 
FUEL & LIGHT: Due to further increases in anthracite and coke the 
fuel and light section rose 1.4%. 


SUNDRIES: A fractional increase was noted in this section due to ‘an 
advance in some personal care items. | 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—19385-1939—100 
% Increase 


Nov..1952 
Jan. 1941 Dec. 1951 Dec. 1952 Dec. 1952 
re 86.2 209.8 207.4 AM Bos 
Ta... .cs. oceans aN Be 196.0 189.9 0.0 
ee 107.9 : 128.0 Vio 0.4 
Fuel and Light.......... 112.8 179.0 188.3 1.4 
TINGS cavsiscsesecessoo0e. LOTZ 152.0 157.8 0.1 
ROMAINE .................. 98.9 175.6 176.8 Oa 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
December, 1952—$.5656 


“Indicates Decrease 
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1953 CITY BUDGET 


The 1953 City Budget has been submitted to the Cambridge City Council 
by City Manager John J. Curry. It has been referred to the sub-committee 
of the City Council for further study. ; : 

While the budget as submitted would show a possible increase in the 
tax rate of from $3.00 to $3.50, it is hoped that the present tax rate can be 
held in line by rigid economy; ‘increased valuation from industrial expansion, 
and a larger distribution from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. There 
are many factors to be known before the tax rate can be set. 

City Manager Curry’s letter submitting the budget is as follows: 
January 5, 19538 
To the Honorable, the City Council: 


“T herewith transmit the Budget of the City of Cambridge for the year 
1953 and provide information and data concerning it. 


City Manager’s 








Raised in Tax Requested by _ Recommen- 

Levy 1952 Departments 1953 dation 1953 

General City Departments......ccclceccecccsesseeee $11,127,693.78 $12,187,672.69 $10,915,411.76 

school Department co. ee 3,386,831.79 3,347,705.26 3,347,705.26 

peg ae 

DOE Ica. ache said soserar ak Roe ee ere $14,514,525.57 $15,535,3.07.90 $14,263,117.02 
WATER DEPARTMENT Er hs 

City. Manager's 

Total Appro- Departmental Recommen- 

priation 1952 Request 1953 - dation 1953 

Note Ratsed in, “lax sbevyos. ae $ 887,768.54 $ 946,719.09 $ 898,221.09 

Total (including Water Department)........ $15,402,294.11 $16,482,097.04 $15,161,338.11 


The amount of this Budget of 1953 is $726,300.33 more than what was 
appropriated in the Budget of 1952. The budget submitted is $251,408.55 
less than the actual amount in the tax levy of 1952, but it cannot be antici- 
pated that the amounts to be raised by preliminary and supplementary ap- 
propriations will be less than in 1952. Substantial increases over the 1952 
budgetary appropriations include the following items: 


1. Noncontributory Pensions $91,560.02 
2. Salary Increases granted in 1952 and effective 

for the entire year of 1953 615,630.00 
3. Disability Assistance—Welfare 65,000.00 


If these increases had not been more than counterbalanced by reductions 


in other budget items, the increase of the 1953 budget over the 1952 budget 
would have been much greater. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


_During the past year the City paid off $1,036,000.00 of its general obli- 
gations, $73,000.00 of Water debt and $10,000.00 of Sinking Fund debt, 
making a total of $1,119,000.00 in bonds retired in 1952. Included in these — 
payments was $653,000.00 of one year notes for the retroactive school 
salaries, $325,000.00 of this being met by transfer from General Surplus. 

In 1952 the City issued $75,000.00 Civil Defense bonds and $1,000,000.00 
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of notes in anticipation of bond issues in 1953, these being divided equally 
between ‘“Remodelling-Reconstruction and Renovation of Buildings” and 
“Building Construction-Various Buildings”. 

In 1953 provision is being made to pay off $388,500.00 of General Debt 
and $73,000.00 of Water Bonds. 

The debt picture is as follows: 
Outstanding Debt: 


Janes 1.952 Dec. 31, 1952 
SSO GOT (G (See eee $1,779,000.00 $2,007,000.00 
IES C ios, sccsceiscoscnvsnesessstercessascoasess 1,917,000.00 1,728,000.00 
ES CTs coccyecssivsisssscessencccccsccsssoereosens 3,696,000.00 3,739,000.00 
ke cosccasassccacsveacsbbevvcce 1,039,000.00 966,000.00 
CAAT) ecw cceasesassorsssedaccssenssessscece $4,735,000.00 $4,701,000.00 


COLLECTION OF TAXES 


Collections of current taxes have been satisfactory although the City 
Treasurer reports that there has been a decided increase in partial payments 
on these obligations. Of the $10,387,000.00 of Real Estate and $1,001,000.00 
of Personal Property taxes committed: for collection 96.7% of the former 
and 97.6% of the latter have been collected. The amount of taxes of prior 
years now outstanding is negligible. - oe 
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Excise Tax collections were considerably under the amount estimated 
as the Assessors did not receive the necessary data from the Department 
of Corporations and Taxation to commit bills for collections. It is estimated 
that some twelve thousand motor vehicles garaged in Cambridge in 1952 
will not be billed until this year for their excise taxes of last year. 


RECEIPTS FOR 1952 


The City Auditor, Martin F. Nolan, has advised that it is not yet 
possible for his office to supply accurate figures for the receipts of the 
various City Departments for 1952. In setting the 1952 tax rate estimated. 
receipts were increased by $392,000.00 plus $37,000.00 so-called Miscel- 
laneous, a total of $429,000.00 over the actual estimates of 1951, and this 
amount was used in the calculation of the 1952 tax rate. It is hoped that 
the amount received from the Commonwealth in the year-end distribution 
of Corporation, Income and Old Age Taxes will be sufficient to balance an 
obvious deficit in estimated departmental income. 


METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 


In the year 1952 assessments by the Commonwealth against the City 
to make up for the M.T.A. deficit in 1951 amounted to $508,824.18. In addi- 
tion to this, approximately $150,000.00 of principal and $13,625.00 of interest 
had to be paid on the M.T.A. Deficit Bonds of the City of Cambridge. 

The condition for 1952 has worsened. The last available report of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority on November : 30, 1952 shows an eleven 
months’ loss in 1952 of $8,296.373, compared to a loss of $4,999,070 for the 
same eleven months’ period in 1951, nearly double. The cost of the City’s 
own M.T.A. Deficit Bonds in payment of principal plus interest will be 
$156,781 in 1953. By an increase in the 1952 tax rate the operating M.T.A. 
deficit cost the citizens of the City of Cambridge about $2.33. It will be 
about twice that amount in 1953 in the absence of remedial legislation. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 


The City has two large categories of pensions, the contributory and 
noncontributory. Contributory pensions were increased by Chapter 781 of 
the Acts of 1951 which became effective in Cambridge on February 25, 
1952, and Chapter 624 of the Acts of 1952 which became effective in Cam- 
bridge on October 6, 1952. 

The latter, Chapter 624, also applied to the other large general classi- 
fication of pensions, the noncontributory. In the year 1952 there are more 
persons than there formerly were retired under this system with the result 
that there has been a substantial increase in the cost of the noncontribu- 


tory system. 
WELFARE 


: On January 1, 1952 we had 2285 on the Old Age Assistance Rolls. Dur- 
ing the year 386 cases were added: to the rolls making a total number of 
cases aided of 2,671. In the same period, 429 cases were closed, leaving a 
total of 2,242 cases on December 1, 1952. It is not often that there is a drop 
in the case load and ‘if it’ had not been for an amendment to the Old Age 
Assistance law there would have been an increase. The law was amended 
by providing that an applicant or a;recipient of Old Age Assistance who 
owned or had an interest in property should not be disqualified from re- 
celving assistance provided that the town shall take a lien on such property 
as a condition of-granting or continuing the assistance. As-a result of this; 
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48 persons accepted discontinuance rather than have a lien recorded. The 
average payment per person is about $80.00 per month. In all probability 
there will be an increase in the amount expended for Old Age Assistance 
during the coming year. 

Then, too, the question of raising the hospital charge to municipal wel- 
fare departments will come up again this year increasing the rate from 
$12.00 per day to $14.00 per day. This was approved by the 1952 Legis- 
lature but was vetoed by the Governor. This will mean no small increase 
in all categories. 

The Aid to Dependent Children case load was 342 on January 1, 1952. 
During the year 107 cases were added making a total number of families 
aided during the year 449. There were 120 cases closed during this period 
making the current case load 329 families. The average allowance per 
family is $145.00 per month. In this category there is the same situation as 
in Old Age. Congress increased the Federal share in this category by $3.00 
per month per eligible recipient with the intent that this should be: passed 
along to the recipients. This has not yet been done and probably some 
provision will be made by the State Department. 


_ The General Relief or Outside Aid category is generally a barometer 
of local economic conditions. Many of the cases aided in this category are 
persons who are unemployable by reason of age or of some infirmity, or 
families where the aid is temporary by reason of illness of the breadwinner 
or other reasons where the aid will be necessary for only short periods. 
There is no reimbursement by the State except for unsettled cases. The 
employable cases are few indeed and then only for short periods. On January 
1, 1952 there were 407 cases on the rolls. To date 398 were added making 
a total of 805 cases aided. During the same period 432 cases were closed 
leaving a current case load of 873 cases. The average monthly payments 
are $86.00. 

By an act of the Legislature a new category of assistance has been 
added. Under the provisions of an amendment to the Socal Security Law 
the Legislature enacted in October, 1951 a new category of assistance 
known as Disability Assistance which requires the Board of Public Welfare 
in every town to give adequate assistance to every needy person eighteen 
years of age or over, who is permanently and totally disabled and has re- 
sided in the Commonwealth for one year immediately preceding the date 
of his application. 

In setting up this category of assistance the State Department has 
broadly defined the type of disability which constitutes medical eligibility 
for this program as follows: 

“A permanently and totally disabled person is one who has 
a major physical or mental disease or loss that substan- 
tially precludes him from engaging in a useful occupation 
within his competence, such as hold a job or home- 
making.” . 

This act became effective on November 1, 1951 and on January 1, 1952 
we had eight cases receiving assistance under this program. During the 
year 129 cases were added to the rolls making a total of 137 cases assisted 
during the year. In the same period 50 cases were closed leaving a total of 
87 cases on the rolls. ; 

There is every likelihood of an increase in the number assisted and in 
the cost of assistance. Many of the applicants require nursing home care, 
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including the Holy Ghost Hospital, and there is every reason for believing 
that the rates for care in these institutions will be increased. 

With sixteen different conditions and diagnosis under the classification 
“Complete Invalidism” and a dozen more under the classification of “Medi- 
cally Unemployable” the coverage in the field of disability is fairly com- 
prehensive and indicates the possibilities in the matter of increases in 


applications. 
AUTHORIZATIONS TO BORROW 
In 1952 authorizations to borrow were given to the City Manager for 
the following: 
1. $500,000.00 Building Construction—Various Buildings. 


2. $1,200,000.00 Remodeling-Reconstruction and Renovation of Buildings | 


(Of this amount $500,000.00 was actually borrowed.) 

3. $8,500,000.00 Building Construction—Various Buildings with the agree- 
ment that the City Manager would keep the Honorable City Council 
informed of any plans for actual borrowings under this authorization. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Further sources of income for the City have just about disappeared. 
Water rates have been increased, as have fees in other departments. The 


~~ 


only recourse to defray added municipal costs is to have the Assessors — 


maintain or increase the taxable valuation of the City or to increase the 
tax rate which now is $52.80 per thousand. We can look for no help from 
the State because most of its charges to us have been on the increase, and 
our income from the State has been on the decline. 

With a stable income from taxation and fees of various types, it be- 
hooves every administrative officer and employee to use extreme caution 
in handling the finances and property of the City. We are all under the 
necessity of constantly promoting efficiency and economy, and, at the same 
time, attracting and developing new industrial and residential areas to pro- 
duce tax dollars. Extensive growth of the City is not far from the satura- 


tion point. Future concentration on intensive growth and maximum utiliza-_ 


tion of our comparatively small area cannot be overstressed. We must not 
only look for new industries but also be ready to assist our established 
industries in holding their own and in encouraging their expansion. It is 
further to be hoped that our cordial and cooperative educational institu- 
tions can be encouraged to invest some of their unencumbered funds in the 
future of Cambridge. An increase in their tax-paying real estate will defi- 
nitely be of mutual benefit. 

The City still has a tremendous potential and can realize it by an 


—_ 


ordinary exercise of prudent administration and enlightened long range — 


planning. It is important to seek new sources of revenue to relieve the 
overtaxed but uniquely durable real estate owner; it is equally important 
that by retrenchment, consolidation, elimination of waste, the nonfilling 


of vacancies except where absolutely necessary, and by timely, business-like — 


billing and collecting procedures we control and reduce the overall cost of 
local government. The observance of these practices will produce an equally 
beneficial effect on the aggregate tax levy. 

I am confident that we can save many thousands of dollars without 
unduly affecting City services or human values. We must not spend the 
Savings on unnecessary luxury items. Extra money saved or raised must be 
used directly as a tax benefit. Only in this way can we maintain and im- 
prove the general good health of the body politic, which is our Cambridge.” 
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Plan To Go 
HE 41st Annual Meeting of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held Monday, 
April 27 through Wednesday, April 
29, 1953, with Open House at the 
U. S. Chamber’s headquarters build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., on Sunday, 
April 26. The meeting will be devot- 
ed to “Building a Better America 
for All.” 

@ 


NEGEA News 

* aes New England Gas and Elec- 
tric System has issued a new 

publication by, and for, its em- 

ployees. This should be an excellent 

medium for improving employer- 

employee relations. 

President Floyd D. Campbell aptly 
states, “I am sure that it will be a 
successful means for all of us to get 
to know each other better, and to 
acquaint ourselves with the common 
problems and opportunities which 
the companies face which affect our 
jobs and future.” Editor-in-Chief 
Molloy is due congratulations on the 
first issue. 


Martin Re-Elected 
DWARD M. Martin, Editor of 


the Cambridge Edition of the 
Boston American, has been re-elect- 
ed President of the Cambridge Ex- 
change Club. All the other officers 
also were re-elected. They are: C. 
Brendan Noonan, Vice President; 
Albert Dain, Secretary; Harvey 
Winlock, Treasurer. Re-elected to 
the Board of Control were: A. David 
Tufenkjian, Joseph L. Winn, and 
Lawrence Lovett. 


Kiwanis Elects _ 

RANCIS W. Phelan, prominent 
F in the real estate and insurance 
business in Harvard Square for 
many years, has been installed as 
President of the Cambridge Kiwanis 
Club for 1958. 

Other officers are: Roland Morin, 
Vice President; William McAdoo, 
Treasurer, and Charles Bagley, Leo 
Rose, John R. Sennott, Jr., Carl 
Frieberg, Harry Sidell, Herbert Sil- 
va, and Anthony Seminara, Direc- 
tors. 
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Arthur D. Little’s new site on the Concord Turnpike, Cambridge, Mass., 
will be one of the most modern commercial research centers in the U.S.A. 
Immediately adjacent to its recently constructed Mechanical Division build- 
ing, Arthur D. Little, Inc. will build a sixty thousand square foot Research 
Laboratory, pictured above. Experimental work in chemistry, chemical en- 
gineering, physics, and new products and production methods will probably 
be housed in the building by Jan. 1, 1954. Ground will be broken in April 
for the two story E-shaped, brick and stone structure. A large auditorium 
will be incorporated in the building and will be used for seminars, ete. 


SECOND NEW BUILDING 


EW, ultra-modern research fa- of the well known industrial re- 
N cilities for Arthur D. Little, search and engineering firm has an- 
Inc.. Cambridge, Mass., will be nounced, adding that construction 
erected on the Concord Turnpike in would begin in April. 

West Cambridge and will be ready Mr. Stevenson continued, “Modern 
for occupancy by the end of the industry is highly technical and is 
year, Earl P. Stevenson, President demanding more and more from sci- 
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ence. Consulting organizations such 
as Arthur D. Little, Inc., must ex- 
pand both in personnel and facili- 
ties to keep pace. with the need for 
their services in the United States 
and throughout the world. The abil- 
ity to meet and solve technical and 
business problems is the life blood 
of our economy.” 

This new building will be situated 
in a new industrial area, and im- 
mediately adjacent to a building re- 
cently completed for Little’s Me- 
chanical Division and occupied on 
January first. It will be a two-story, 
E-shaped structure of almost sixty 
thousand square feet. Present plans 
are that it will house the company’s 
experimental operations in physics, 
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chemical engineering, new-product 
development, and _ production 
methods. Additional land is available 
for further construction. The com- 
pany’s headquarters and its techni- 
eal-economic research will continue 
at the present location on Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge. Design and con- 
struction of the new building will be 
supervised by Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes, developers of the industrial 
area. 


Memorial Drive, a are Little’s 
activities were concentrated until re- 
cently, has become known as Re- 
search Row, or the Trillion Dollar 
Mile, because it is the site of Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as well as of several 
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other organizations engaged in both 
fundamental and industrial research. 
In announcing the plans for the new 
building, Mr. Stevenson said, “It is 
with real regret that we are mov- 
ing an important share of our op- 
erations away from Research Row, 
for Arthur D. Little, Inc., was one 
of the first industrial occupants of 
the Row. However our operations 
have now reached such a scope that 
we cannot hope to house all of them 
in this popular section. We have felt 
it best to keep the administrative 
and technical-economic staff close to 
the other research organizations and 
to the downtown area and to locate 
the experimental operations in West 
Cambridge, where further expansion 
is possible and where transportation 
facilities appear satisfactory. 

“Our first step in this direction,” 
he continued, ‘was construction of 
the Mechanical Division building, 
now completed. This was most ur- 
gent because of the rapid extension 
of our consulting services in the de- 
sign of new processing equipment, 
both for industry and for the na- 
tional defense program, and of our 


construction of prototypes, or first 
units, of this equipment. Our plans 
for a second and larger building 
recognize the equally rapid expan- 
sion of our other operations, which 
include the development of new pro- 
ducts for industrial clients, new 
manufacturing processes, assistance 
in management problems, and 
fundamental scientific research.” 


Small Firms 
MALL business firms in New 


England interested in learning 
about minimum wages, overtime pay, 
and other provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, can get copies of a leaf- 
let titled “How the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act Affects Gov- 
ernment Supply Contractors”, from 
the Regional Office of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, Ed- 
ward J. Stewart, SDPA Regiona 
Director, announced today. 

The leaflet, which is Number 17 
in a series of SDPA Management 
Aids, was prepared by the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Pub- 
lic Contracts Division, Department 
of Labor. 
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Do You Know? 
HE State Planning Board says 
. Massachusetts starts the 


_ new year with employment at prac- 


tically the high level of a year ago, 
with factory wage earnings up about 
$2.50 a week per worker, with indi- 


vidual savings larger than a year 
ago and retail buying nearly as 


good, and with weekly payment for 
unemployment compensation down 
self-service in retail stores apparent- 
are running about 4% below the 
rate last year. During. the first 
eleven months of 1952 they averaged 
6% less than the year before, prac- 
tically the same as for the United 
States as a whole , . . Fluoridation 
of public water supplies to help pre- 
vent tooth decay is now in operation 
in six Massachusetts municipalities, 
the necessary equipment has been 
ordered in eight more and local ap- 
proval has been voted in ten others, 
as reported by Department of Public 
Health . . . Average labor cost on 
new building in October was $2.23 
an hour, an increase of 6.38% over 
the same month last year ... Need 
for the recent rains was evidenced 
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by the fact that in November ground 
water levels in Massachusetts aver- 
aged nearly a foot below normal, 
and in Middlesex County were more 
than two feet below normal, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey ... The 1950 census of family 
incomes showed the three wealthiest 
counties in Massachusetts as Nor- 
folk, Middlesex and Hampden coun- 
ties. For the year 1949 they had 
median average incomes of families 
and unrelated individuals of $3,364, 
$3,183 and $3,069 respectively .. . 
While the median for the entire 
Commonwealth was $2,909, two 
counties averaged below $2,300. 
Median income for Massachusetts 
families excluding unrelated individ- 
uals was $3,344 . . . In November, 
1944 there were 88 companies in 
Massachusetts engaged in _ elec- 
tronics; in November, 1952 the num- 
ber had grown to 303, employing 
61,070 production workers and with 
estimated annual sales above $477 
million, as reported by Associated 
Industries . . . Of the 713,699 for- 
eign born residents of Massachusetts 
in 1950, the census found that 17.2% 
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were Canadian other than French, 
14.2% Italian, 11:7% “Arish, 19.9% 
Russian and _ Lithuanian, 9.7% 
French Canadian, 6.5% English, and 
6.5% Polish . .. New labor-saving 
machinery reduced the proportion of 
laborers in Massachusetts from 6.4% 
of the total employed in 1940 to 
5.5% in 1950 .. . Introduction of 
self-service in retail stores apparent- 
ly was the cause of a drop in the 
percentage of salespeople from 8.3% 
in 1940 to 7.6% in 1950... The big- 
gest increases occurred in clerical 
workers, 12.7% in 1940 to 14.8% in 
1950, craftsmen from 141% to 
15.2%, business managers from 
8.1% to 8.8% and professional peo- 
ple from 9.6% tol 0:3 9. Aeoet 
of 1,307,014 motor vehicles were reg- 
istered in Massachusetts on Novem- 
ber 80—1,196,509 were passenger 
cars, an increase of 31,927 over 1951. 


8 

Building Permits 
UILDING permits for new con- 
struction in Cambridge, with an 
estimated value of $65,010, were is- 
sued in December, 1952. This makes 
the year’s total $3,540,755. Compar- 
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ed with over $13 million in 1949, $6. 
million in 1950, and a little less than 
$9 million in 1951, last year was a 
poor year. 

With restrictions on building ma- 
terials lifted there is a good chance 
for improvement in 1953. Present 
building costs and lack of available 
land are the two deterents. 


New Treasurer 

ICHARD S. Morse, President, 

today announced that Kenneth 
G. Donald will assume the position 
of Vice President and Treasurer of 
National Research Corporation as of 
February first. The position of 
Treasurer was recently made vacant 
as a result of the resignation of Mr. 
E. Norman Staub. 

Mr. Donald is a native of Win- 
throp, Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Harvard, Class of ’21, magna cum 
laude, and a graduate of Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1926. He is a member of 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, the American Manage- 
ment Association, and the National ~ 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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They’re Off Again 
HE Chamber’s Membership Club Finn 1. Last year’s runner-up, 


has started its conservation 
and “get new members” program. 
As in previous years, several hun- 
dred present members will be called 
on by the members of the Club for 
the purpose of obtaining suggestions 
to improve Chamber service and to 
better Cambridge. The Club mem- 
bers believe it also will be possible 
to add another 75 new members to 
the Chamber roster. They realize 
this will not be easy, as the Club 
has averaged over 100 new members 
each year for the past six years, 
thereby reducing the number of 
available prospects. Despite this, 
they are willing to try and they 
hope that everyone will cooperate 
by suggesting prospects. 

The inter-Club contest will be 
based on a point system, which will 
- be explained in a later issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” when 
standings will be shown. 

Some of the fellows got a running 
start by signing up new members 
before the first meeting. “Al” 
Keeler, Vice President of the Har- 
vard Trust Company, winner for the 
past four years, broke out in front 
with four new members and an in- 
crease in membership of 4 additional 
members. A. Warren Hanson pre- 
sented 3, “Jack” Dyer 2, and “Dick” 


“Dick” Smart, Vice President of the 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
was absent because of an operation. 
Upon hearing this, one Chamber 
member already has sent the office 
a signed application to be credited 
toe Dick Smarty im order “that 
“Dick” can meet his first month’s 
quota and remain a member of the 
Club. 

Chairman MacKenzie has _ an- 
nounced that you may contact Club 
Members direct, or prospects sent to 
the Chamber office will be credited 
to the Club member you designate. 
The Club members are: 


Arthur G. MacKenzie KI 7-6060 


Bradlee F. Clarke KI 7-2100 
William H. Coss KI 7-2800 
Theodore W. Dearborn, Jr. 

KI 7-2300 
John H. Dyer TR 6-6415 
Richard C. Finn UN 4-3100 
Richard O. Fischer KI 7-2345 
Arthur M. Fraumeni TR 6-1157 
A. Warren Hanson TR 6-2440 
Alfred M. Keeler TR 6-1700 
E. Wallace Pyne TR 6-43802 
C. Richard Smart TR 6-9000 
Clifford G. Stedman TR 6-2062 
Samuel H. Zitter KI 7-0010 
Benjamin P. Wild TR 6-6751 
Willard D. Wood KI 7-38621 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Conant Retires 
7 HEN informed of the an- 


nouncement that President- 
Elect Eisenhower plans to appoint 
him as U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, President Conant stated 
Monday noon, Jan. 12, he expected 
to leave for Germany before the end 
of the month. As during this aca- 
demic year he will reach the age of 
60 and under the Harvard rules may 
retire, the Corporation has elected 
him President emeritus as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, after twenty years 
of service. He will be on leave of 
absence from February 1 until Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. 


For the balance of the academic 
year or until his successor takes of- 
fice the functions of the president of 
Harvard will be exercised by an ad- 
ministrative committee of which 
Provost Paul H. Buck will be chair- 
man; the other members will be Dr. 






: IN MEMORIAM 
; HOWARD M. SAWYER 
: President, The H. M. Sawyer & Son Co. 1891 ~ 1953 : 
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Roger I. Lee, Senior Fellow of Har- 
vard College, Paul C. Cabot, Treas- 
urer, Charles Coolidge, Fellow of 
Harvard College. : 

Dr. Lee as Senior Fellow will pre- 
side over the meetings of the Har- 
vard Corporation. 
Another First 

HE world’s first university chap- 
ter of the Order of DeMolay 

has been instituted at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

The “Tech” Chapter, which be- 
comes the only one in the world 
that is not geographically limited, 
draws its members from twenty-five 
states and includes nine Past Master 
Councilors in its membership. 

Appropriately enough, the new 
Chapter is sponsored by the first 
university lodge of the Masonic 
Order, the Richard C. Maclaurin 
“Tech” Lodge, which was instituted 
at M:EDT. in=1920; 
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You and Your Congress 


HE new Congress will start 
moving like a heavy truck, 
shifting gradually to higher speeds. 

There will be delay. 

First Congress must get organ- 
ized, with Republican majority forces 
selecting leaders and deciding upon 
committee appointments. 

There will be a lag in production 
of a legislative program, because of 
the shift in party control of the 
federal government. Republicans will 
control both Capitol Hill and the 
White House for the first time in 
20 years. There isn’t a Republican 
Senator who has served under a 
GOP President and only 15 of the 
221 Republican House members have. 
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Sooner or later, however, Congress 
will tackle these matters, among 
others: 

Taxation and spending—Although 
legislation for these must be han- 
dled individually, the items them- 
selves can no more be considered 
separately than a wife’s budget and 
her husband’s income. 

This year, as every year, Con- 
gress must appropriate. money to 
run the government. This year, too, 
major tax law provisions expire and 
will be reconsidered together with 
some others which expire early in 
1954. 

The Republicans want to hold 
next year’s budget well below this 
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year’s $79 billion and eliminate the 
current $10 billion deficit. They also 
want to cut taxes to bolster con- 
sumer buying power and stimulate 
business activity as federal defense 
spending declines. 

Ultimately, tax reductions will de- 
pend on the amount of spending 
curtailment. 

The latter, in turn, will depend 
mainly on possible cuts in defense 
spending, which accounts for about 
two-thirds of the present budget. 
The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee will begin holding hearings on 
defense spending February 1. 

Government reorganization — Le- 
gal authority for the President to 
reorganize federal executive depart- 
ments expires April 1. Its extensior 
is expected to be among the early 
Congressional actions. The Repub- 
licans want to give Mr. Eisenhower 
the authority to effect departmental 
changes which he and other party 
leaders have in mind. The Presi- 
dent has appointed a commission to 
advice him on reorganization but 
Congress also will have advice to 
offer. 

Controis — Federal wage, price 
and rent controls expire April 30; 
materials channeling controls, June 
30. The big argument will be 
whether to end economic control 
authority outright or put it on a 
standby basis. Sen. Capehart, new 
chairman of the Senate Banking 
Committee, will open hearings Feb- 
ruary 1. The fate of the materials 
allocations controls will depend on 
the supply-demand outlook. 
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Tariffs—The Trade Agreements. 
Act, under which our government 
negotiates mutual trade treaties 
with .other countries, expires in 
June. Again, as before, the main 
argument will be between support- 
ers of high and low tariffs respec- 
tively. ; 

Foreign Aid—Present spending 
authority expires June 30. Its re- 


newal will be considered in connec- — 


tion with: 1) over-all U. S. spend- 


ing, 2) the tariff situation, 3) the — 


free world’s economic health. There 
will be a strong drive for more 
loans and less gifts and more U. S. 
buying of military supplies abroad 
to provide additional earned dollars 
there. Congress will hear 
cries of “trade, not aid’ from for- 
eign shores. And a consolidation of 


our various economic aid programs 


definitely is in the cards. 
Labor - management relations — 
The Taft-Hartley Act will get its 


biggest airing since it was made 
law over Mr. Truman’s veto by a 


Republican-controlled Congress in 
1947. Since then, efforts to improve 


the law have been blocked by Demo- 


cratic forces that wanted to repeal 
it outright. Now those forces have 
indicated willingness to settle for 
amendments. Sen. Taft (R-Ohio), 
back at the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee’s helm, believes a number of 
changes in the law are in order, 
although none would alter its basic 
philosophy. He hopes to begin a 


month of hearings about February 


1 to solicit recommendations from 
all responsible quarters. | 
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February 22—wnder him, 


a nation free from domination 





February 12 —because of him, 
a people free and equal 





February 11—through him, 
the power to remain free 








Washington, Lincoln, ‘Edison— February’s can worker to do the job of 222 men! It gives 
great triple-gift to America and the world. every American housewife the equal of 30 
To our two great presidents we owe the . helpers! It gives us the time we need to be | 

vision of a free united America. To Thomas good citizens, the strength we need to defend 
Edison we owe much of the power we need our country, 

to preserve their vision: What Edison started, America’s business- 
managed electric light and power companies 
are carrying on—and on a scale so vast that 
even Edison could not have foreseen it. é 


For Edison harnessed the power of 
electricity. 


Today, electricity enables every Ameri- 
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CONANT’S VIEWS 


HE departing President of Har- 
vard University reaffirmed his 
position that “outside of the class- 
room a professor speaks and acts as 
a private citizen,” and what he says, 
either wisely or foolishly, is no con- 
cern of the university administration 
“provided he is not acting illegally 
as determined by due process of 
law.” 
He added: “The phrase ‘due pro- 
cess’ can well be underlined in this 
period of tension.” 


In his final report as President 
of Harvard, James B. Conant also 
repeated the stand he has taken on 
several occasions in the past few 
years: “I would not be a party to 
the appointment of a communist to 


any position in a school, college or 
university.” 

He added: 

“There are no known adherents 
to the Party on our staff and I do 
not believe there are any disguised 
communists either. 


“But even if there were, the dam- 
age that would be done to the spirit 
of this academic community by an 
investigation by the University 
aimed at finding a crypto-communist 
would be far greater than any con- 
ceivable harm such a person might 
do.” 

As to Government investigations, 
Mr. Conant said: 

“Tf there are members of the staff 
of any university who are in fact 
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engaged in subversive activities, I 
hope the Government will ferret 
them out and prosecute them. But 
in so doing, I trust they will not 
create an atmosphere in which pro- 
fessors would be afraid to speak 
freely on public issues. 


“Certainly,” he repeated, “if the 
trustees or administrative officers of 
a university were to engage in any 
investigation of a professor’s activ- 
ities as a private citizen, the life of 
the university would be destroyed. 
Ofethat tan sure... 


Mr. Conant continued: 


“As to the charge that some pro- 
fessors hold unpopular political 
opinions, the answer is, of course, 
they do. It would be a sad day for 
the United States if the tradition of 
dissent were driven out of the uni- 
versities. For it is the freedom to 
disagree, to quarrel with authority 
on intellectual matters, to think 
otherwise, that has made this nation 
what it is today. Indeed, I would 
go farther and say that our indus- 
trial society was pioneered by men 
who were dissenters, who challenged 
orthodoxy in some field and chal- 
lenged it successfully. The global 
struggle with communism turns on 
this very point. 


“As to the balance between ortho- 
doxy and unorthodoxy in any faculty 
which deals with controversial sub- 
jects, be it theology, philosophy, law, 
political theory, architecture or eco- 
nomics, that is for each university 
to determine by its own procedures. 
The independence of each college 


and university would be threatened 
if governmental agencies of any sort 
started inquiries into the nature of 
the instruction that was given. The 
colleges of the United States have 
nothing to hide, but their independ- 
ence as corporate scholarly organi- 
zations is of supreme importance. 
One need hardly argue this point in 
view of the dramatic examples of 
what occurred under the Nazi and 
Fascist regimes as well as what is 
now going on in totalitarian na- 
tions.” 


Mr. Conant predicted that “the 
next 10 years if they bring neither 
World War III nor peace will be in 
a sense a continuation of that long 
period of trial for the university 
tradition which started when Hitler 
came to power in Germany.” 


He said: 


“The Nazi and Fascist regimes | 
temporarily destroyed the univer- 
sities of Germany and Italy. Then 
World War II shattered those in al- 
most all the other continental na- 
tions; on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain the universities have 
disappeared except in name. These 
grim facts place on American and 
British universities — particularly, 
the American — a responsibility for 
academic leadership far greater than | 
they carried 15 or 20 years ago.) 
Indeed, the sufferings of the Euro-: 
pean universities have been so great 
as to make the vicissitudes of their 
American counterparts seem like. 
minor vexations. | 

“Yet on this continent as else-| 
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where the last 20 years have been 
a time when the proponents of free 
scholarly inquiry—the essence of a 
| university—have been - fighting a 
rear guard action. Not without suc- 
cess, I hope, and certainly not with- 
out strenuous efforts. 
) “First, economic factors. incident 
to the depression, then a global war, 
and now the struggle with com- 
munism have made it necessary to 
underline the significance of doc- 
trines which 25 or 30 years ago were 
taken for granted. In times of 
stress people are inclined to ques- 
tion the need for supporting insti- 
tutions dedicated to the advance of 
knowledge for its own sake, par- 
ticularly when some of those so en- 
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gaged propound unorthodox and 
hence unpopular doctrines. The his- 
tory of the ancient universities dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries when theological contro- 
versy was accompanied by religious 
wars is a reminder of one important 
fact: To the degree that what pro- 
fessors profess is regarded as im- 
portant, the universities must be 
prepared to battle for their inde- 
pendence.” 

In concluding his report, Mr. Con- 
ant said: 

“It is comforting to scan the more 
than three centuries of our history. 
Harvard was born in troubled days; 
it was weaned in a period of civil 
strife. Harvard men have fallen in 
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many wars. In this century students 
and faculty alike have twice re- 
sponded to the call to arms. In 
World War II our professors were 
to be found in uniform on battle 
fronts in all quarters of the globe. 
At home our laboratories were vast 
centers for research and develop- 
ment for military ends. Our dormi- 
tories were given over to young men 
to be officers for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

“Today once again we live in a 
period of peril, far greater peril to 
my mind than many of us appear to 
realize. The prospect of the physical 
annihilation of all of Harvard is for 
the first time in our history a pos- 
sibility that we must admit. The 
destruction of the spiritual premises 
on which our whole tradition rests is 
likewise a possibility that no one 
can deny who recalls the fate of the 
University in Prague. To prevent 
such possibilities becoming in fact 
realities is the problem that we face 
collectively and individually. Hach 
one of us must assess the situation 
personally and guide his course ac- 
cordingly. 

“How to serve a free nation at a 
time of partial mobilization, how to 
reconcile the essential tradition of 
dissent with the need for national 
unity in the face of danger—these 
are the major problems now facing 
this ancient community of scholars. 
These problems were undreamed of 
in 1933. They will be history two 
decades hence. What their solution 
may be is not for me to say. But I 
conclude this report with the strong 


conviction that short of a global 
war, the universities of this nation 
will be even more significant in 1973 
than they are today. As vital cen- 
ters of sound learning, as strong- 
points defending individual liberty, 
as communities of creative thinkers, 
no industrialized democracy can do 
without them; each year will demon- 


strate their indispensability to this 


society of free men.” 


tee 


Ceres ee 


In surveying major developments — 


during his administration of Har- 


vard, Mr. Conant was able to report — 


that gifts of new capital during the 
20 years had amounted to $97,000,- 
000 and $48,000,000 had been re- 
ceived for immediate use. 
the previous 20 years, the Univer- 
sity had received $84,000,000 in 
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capital and $44,000,000 for imme-— 


diate use. 

The total gross expenditures of 
the University rose from $13,807,000 
in 1933 to $38,637,000 in 1951-52. 


Stevenson Lectures 


DLAI E. STEVENSON has been 

appointed to give the Godkin 
Lectures in government at Harvard 
University in 1953-54. 

Dean Edward S. Mason of the 
Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration announces that Mr. Steven- 
son will give a series of three lec- 
tures, open to the public. The dates 
and subjects of the lectures have not 
yet been determined. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY SUPPORT US 


New Auditorium 


RAGES) 





Artist's conception of the new auditorium to be erected on the West Campus 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology this spring. (1953). The new 
auditorium will be placed on Institute land to the west of Massachusetts 


Avenue. 


New Auditorium 

HE following story, which ap- 
dh peared in the February 10, 1953 
issue of “The Tech”, the official 
newspaper of the undergraduates of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, should be of real interest to 
Cantabrigians. 

With the ground-breaking cere- 
mony scheduled for some time near 
the first of May, plans for the In- 
stitute’s new auditorium have been 
completed, and contractors are now 
studying the blueprints prior to 
making their bids. 

The auditorium has been made 


possible through a grant from the 
Kresge Foundation of one and a half 
million dollars. The grant, made in 
July of 1950, was donated specifi- 
cally for the building of an audi- 
torium and chapel. Plans for the 
chapel are still in the discussion 
stage, and it will be built at a later 
date. 
Unusual Design Featured 

The auditorium was designed by 
Eero Saarinen of Detroit, in associ- 
ation with Professors Anderson and 
Beckwith of the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Architecture. It will be in 
the shape of a spherical triangle 
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whose surface area is one-eighth 
that of a sphere. The spherical sur- 
face will serve as roof and part of 
the walls of the building. It will rest 
on its three corners, which are rais- 
ed from the ground slightly on 
heavy abutments. Between the cor- 
ners will be segmental window walls. 

Within the auditorium, there will 
be two levels. The upper level will 
be the main auditorium, seating 1200 
persons. Acoustical requirements 
will be met with special “floating 
clouds”—white baffles suspended 
from the ceiling. The lower level 
will be a small theatre seating 200 
persons. 

New Presentations Possible 

The new building fills a long-felt 
need here at the Institute. It pro- 
vides a convenient meeting place in 
which an entire class can come to- 
gether, for example. Important lec- 
tures, dramatic productions, and con- 
certs by the music clubs will also 
make use of either the auditorium 
or the smaller theatre. The Annual 
Arthur D. Little Lecture will prob- 
ably be given here, instead of in 
Huntington Hall as it now is. 

In addition to providing a better 
setting for present Institute func- 
tions the auditorium will also make 
possible many presentations now 
impossible. Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., President of the Institute, sees 
the possibility, for example, of hold- 
ing Chamber Music Concerts with 
orchestras brought in from outside 
the Institute. 

The auditorium will be located be- 
hind the present site of Bexley Hall 


on Massachusetts ave., across from 
the main entrance to the Institute. 
A plaza will be built eventually be- 
tween, the auditorium and Massachu- 
setts ave., on which will be located 
the chapel, and possibly a student 
union. It is hoped that the plaza and 
its surrounding buildings, will in the 
future, be the center of student life 
at the Institute. 


Next Holiday 
HE next holiday Mew 17, (Evac- 


uation Day), is celebrated in 
Suffolk County ONLY. The pro- 
hibition against requiring an em- 
ployee to work on a legal holiday 
does not apply to March 17. Muni- 
cipal and county public offices in the 
county are closed at noon. 


Building Permits 
EW building reached the low 
point for the past five years, 
when permits valued at only $25,000 
were issued in January, 1958. Of this 
amount $16,000 was for a gas sta- 
tion at 2615 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Despite this poor start, it is be- 
lieved that 1953 will be a good year 
for construction in Cambridge. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
a 
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Left portion of the head table at the Governor’s Luncheon of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. Left to right: Representative Lawrence F. Feloney, 
member of the Committee on Banks and Banking; Representative Mary B. 
Newman, member of the Committee on Election Laws, and member of the 
Committee on Public Health; Representative Francis W. Lindstrom, member 
of the Committee on Rules, and member of the Committee on Metropolitan 
Affairs; Senator Richard H. Lee, member of the Committee on Insurance, 
and of the Committee on Judiciary, as well as Chairman of the Committee on 
Legal Affairs; Senator Daniel F. O’Brien, member of the Committee on 
Banks and Banking, and of the Committee on Counties, as well as member 
of the Committee on Metropolitan Affairs; Governor Christian A. Herter, 
and Chamber President, Quincy W. Wales. 

Governor Herter asked Chamber members to join with him in trying to 
improve the competitive position of Massachusetts industry. In pointing 
out the need for industrial expansion, the Governor called attention to the 
fact that the population has increased 20 per cent, and the birth rate record 
in the Commonwealth was broken in 1952. Governor Herter expressed the 
hope that the Commonwealth eventually could be put on a “pay-as-you-go” 
budget. He believes this can be accomplished with the cooperation of the 
Legislature by elimination of “deadwood, consolidation through re-arrange- 


ment of some of the services in the State, and keeping down the appro- 
priations.”’ 
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Right portion of the head table at Governor’s Luncheon. Left to right: 
President Wales; Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo; City Manager John J. 
Curry; Representative John J. Toomey, member of the important House 
Ways and Means Committee; Representative Francis J. Good, member of 
the Committee on Constitutional Law; Representative Thomas F. Coady, Jr., 
member of the Committee on Public Welfare; and Representative John F. 
Cremens, member of the Committee on Highways and Motor Vehicles. 


Cambridge Bills 
HE following bills affecting 
Cambridge have been filed in 
the Legislature. For information on 
the complete bill and on hearing 
dates, call the Chamber TR 6-4100. 
Senate 386—An Act designating 
certain trees along Memorial Drive 
in the city of Cambridge as memo- 
rials to certain deceased war vet- 
erans. 


Section I. Each shade tree located 
along Memorial Drive in the city of 
Cambridge between Craigie bridge, 
Charles river dam and the Cam- 


bridge-Watertown line’ shall be 
designated as a memorial to com- 
memorate the war service of a de- 
ceased veteran who was a resident 
of Cambridge and who was a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of the 
United States during World War I 
or World War II or the Korean 
campaign. The metropolitan district 
commission shall place a_ suitable 
marker upon each of said trees with 
the name and rank of the veteran 
thereon. 

Senate 81—Resolve providing for 


-an investigation and study relative 
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to the erection and equipping of a 
new county building in the city of 
Cambridge. 

Senate 312—An Act providing for 
the installation of flood lights for 
the playing of certain night baseball 
games at the Granite Street play- 
ground in the city of Cambridge. 

The metropolitan district commis- 
sion is hereby authorized and direc- 
ted to erect and maintain flood lights 
for the playing of night baseball by 
the “Little Leaguers,”’ so called, at 
the Granite street playground in the 
area bounded by Brookline street, 
Granite street, Magazine street and 
Memorial Drive, in the city of Cam- 
bridge. For the purposes of this act 
the. said commission may expend 
such sums as may be appropriated 
therefor. 

House 433—An Act authorizing 
and directing the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission to construct and 
maintain a swimming and wading 
pool and recreational area at Jerry's 
pit in Cambridge. 

House 528—An Act authorizing 
and directing the metropolitan dis- 
trict commission to construct and 
maintain a public sports stadium ad- 
jacent to the Alewife Brook Park- 
way in the city of Cambridge. 

House 578—An Act authorizing 
the city of Cambridge to use certain 
park land for school purposes. 

The described parcel of land is 
shown upon a plan entitled “Plan 
of Part of Rindge Field, proposed 
to be reserved for new Ellis, Sleeper- 
Wyman School”, dated October 
twenty-third, nineteen hundred and 


fifty-two, drawn by Edgar W. Davis, 
city engineer, and on file in the 
office of the city engineer, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

House 684—An Act authorizing 
and directing the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority to extend its rapid 


transit facilities to North Cam- 
bridge. ) 

Section 1. The trustees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, 


hereinafter referred to as the Au- 
thority, are hereby authorized and 
directed to construct and maintain 
an extension of rapid transit facili- 
ties in Cambridge in a northerly 
and westerly direction from the 
present terminal in Harvard Square 
to the Arlington town line, and may 
acquire by purchase or eminent do- 
main any public or private lands 
necessary for the purposes of this 
act. 

House 685—An Act authorizing 
and directing the Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority to extend its rapid 
transit facilities in Cambridge and 
Watertown. 

Section I. The trustees of the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
hereinafter referred to as the Au- 
thority, are hereby authorized and 
directed to construct and maintain 
an extension of rapid transit facili- 
ties in Cambridge and Watertown 
in a westerly direction from the 
present terminal in Harvard Square 
to Watertown Square in Watertown 
and may acquire by purchase or 
eminent domain any public or pri- 
vate lands necessary for the pur- 
poses of this act. 
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City Council Table at Governor’s Luncheon—Faces, left to right: Councillor 
W. Donnison Swan; City Clerk Frederick H. Burke; Clerk of Committees, 
Forrest L. Gould; Secretary to the Mayor, James E. Harrington; Vice- 
Mayor Chester A. Higley; Councillor John J. Foley; Councillor Edward A. 
Crane; Councillor Hyman Pill. Councillor Edward J. Sullivan was seated 
next to City Clerk Burke but does not show in the picture. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
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Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Do You Know That 

O YOU KNOW THAT... In 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952 the Federal government col- 
lected internal revenue from Massa- 
chusetts amounting to $1,838,263,072. 
Total Federal grants and aid pay- 
ments to individuals in Massachu- 
setts amounted to $107,631,424 or 
5.65% of the sum collected. Of the 
48 states, 37 received back a larger 
proportion of their contribution than 
Massachusetts. South Carolina and 
Alabama, strong competitors for the 
cotton textile industry, each receiv- 
ed more than 27% as much from the 
Government as they paid to it... 
Christmas retail trade in Massachu- 
setts totaled about 7% more than 
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the year before. Suburban Boston 
stores showed the greatest gain, 
9%, compared with 3% increase in 
Boston itself ... Savings of individ- 
uals in Massachusetts at the close 
of last year totaled about $2,040 
per capita, the highest ever record- 
ed and $248 more than in 1945, as 
estimated by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston . . . In that period 
the per capita amount in savings 
and loan associations increased 54%, 
in life insurance equities 21%, U. S. 
Savings Bonds 14% and funds in 
postal savings dropped 36% 

Average wage earnings per factory 
production worker in Massachusetts 
reached a new all-time high in De- 
cember of $65.86 per week. Indus- 
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Do You Know 





trial centers reporting averages 
above $70.00 per week were West 
Springfield $81.77, Pittsfield $79.88, 
Beverly $79.41, Everett $79.33, Lynn 
$77.75, Quincy $75.55, Springfield 
$73.92, Gardner $73.82, Framingham 
$73.19, Peabody $72.92, Worcester 
$72.86, Fitchburg $71.99, Cambridge 
$70.60 and Waltham $70.49 ... The 
ten places in Massachusetts paying 
the highest median of salaries to 
their public school classroom teach- 
ers are Brookline $4,900, Boston 
$4,500, Cambridge and Springfield 
each $4,400, Wellesley, Worcester 
and Medford each $4,300, Newton, 
Pittsfield and Winchester each 
$4,200, as reported by Massachu- 
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setts Teachers Federation ... Med- 
ian average age of Massachusetts 
residents in 1950 was 32.8 years, a 
full year older than in 1940. Ten 
percent of the people were 65 years 
or older, compared with 8.5% in 
1940 .. . Median years of schooling 
of residents 25 years old or more 
in 1950 was 10.9 years, compared 
with 9.0 years in 1940 ... The num- 
ber of new homes undertaken by 
private enterprise in Massachusetts 
as a whole during 1952 was about 
7% less than in 1951, but in the 
Boston suburban area it was greater 
than in 1951, as indicated by new 
building permits reported by the 
Dept. of Labor and Industries .. . 
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View of a portion of the reco d-breaking crowd in attendance at the Governoi| 
were for the over-flow group eating in another dining room. Three days after 
100 he 





mn, held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Commander. Chairs on the stage 


ent of the meeting 400 reservations were received, and regretfully another 
urned. 
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_... A TOP TEAM COMBINATION 


By HENRY C. FENDERSON 
Chapter Chairman, Cambridge Red Cross 





This is being written to employees and managements of Cambridge 
Industries with mixed feelings. I’ve given much thought in making this 
appeal in behalf of the Annual 1953 Red Cross Fund Campaign in Cam- 
bridge. 

I know this much; we can dispense with any high-pressure sales talk, 
because we know here at Red Cross that we are among friends when talk- 
ing with the industrial firms of Cambridge. 

Why do we say we’re among friends? Well, here is the proof; the team 
combination of the Red Cross and Cambridge Industry working together 
for the betterment of our community. | 

Space does not permit a detailed report, but here are the highlights of 
the work done through the Red Cross by Cambridge Industries for the 
people of Cambridge and, in turn, what Red Cross has done in helping the 
employees of our local industries. | 


BLOOD PROGRAM 


During the past several years Cambridge Industries have aided greatly - 
in the procurement of vitally-needed blood, not only for members of our 
Armed Forces fighting in Korea but for veteran and civilian hospitals here | 
at home. Both Management and Labor have responded generously to this 
life-giving program. Statistics show that representatives from 38 indus- 
tries donated 1,241 pints of blood during 1952. : 

The following are the companies which participated in the Cambridge 
Red Cross Blood Program: 


B. B. Chemical Co. Metallic Arts Co., Inc. 
Baird Associates National Casket Co., Inc. 
Barry Corp. National Research Corp. 
Blanchard Machine NE Gas & Electric Association 
Boston Athletic Shoe NE Tel & Tel 

Cambridge Electric Light Co. Ee S.-PaynesGa: 

Cambridge Research Center, USAF Polaroid Corp. 

Daggett Chocolate Co. Photoswitch, Inc. 

The Eastern Co. Ruge De Forest 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co. Sanborn Co. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc. Scully Signal Co. 

General Radio Co. Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
The Greene Rubber Co. Thibault Brothers, Inc. 

J. W. Greer Co. United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
Harvard Trust Co. Warren Bros. Roads Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. James O. Welch Co. 
Kaplan Furniture Co. West End Iron Works 
Lever Brothers Co. Wheeler Service, Inc. 


Arthur D. Little, Ine. Whitehead Metal Products Co., Ine. 
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The names of many of these firms, as well as those of other concerns, 
appear as participants in the 38 clinics already scheduled during 1953. 


DISASTER PROGRAM 


None of us like the word “Disaster” but to the Cambridge Red Cross 
“Disaster” indicates a necessity—a Red Cross charter obligation. We must 
be prepared at all times to offer emergency assistance in time of fire, ex- 
plosion, storm, wreck or other such catastrophe. In the event of an enemy- 
caused disaster, the Red Cross Unit becomes an integral part of Civil 
Defense. Many of our Cambridge Industries would find names of their 
employees on our Disaster Service rolls—volunteers in their leisure time as 
First Aiders, Canteeners, Nurses and Nurse’s Aides, Survey men, clerks, 
drivers, etc. They are all part of an essential Red Cross service which is 
not called upon often—but must always be ready to serve. 

In June, 1952, your local Disaster Service was called into action at an 
East Cambridge fire which destroyed several homes. Emergency and re- 
habilitation assistance in the amount of $1600.00 was given by your Cam- 
bridge Red Cross. Temporary shelter was found for the victims so that 
normal living habits would not be severely disrupted; work clothes were 
purchased when needed so that breadwinners would not lose time from 
their jobs. After these and other emergency services, the Red Cross work- 
ers concentrated on rehabilitation of families utilizing the family’s own 
resources and those of the community. Through the cooperation of East 
Cambridge merchants Red Cross approved the purchase of large quantities 
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of kitchenware, bedding, furniture, clothing, personally selected by the dis- 
aster victims. 


Truly a community necessity, Disaster Service in Red Cross must be 
alert, resourceful and efficient, for though it is not called upon often, it is 
called upon. urgently. : 


HOME SERVICE 


Since World War I, Home Service continues to be the link between our 
Cambridge men and women in the Armed Forces and their families at 
home. A charter obligation of every Chapter, Home Service is ever cog- 
nizant of a deep responsibility; not only to bolster the spirits of the men 
and women in uniform but to maintain also a high morale in their families 
living and working at home. 

With this philosophy uppermost, Home Service, through professiona 
case workers and trained volunteers, constantly maintains 24-hour world- 
wide communication service, acting as verifying agent for the military 
authorities on requests for emergency leaves by members of the Armed 
Forces or their families. 

Home Service also furnishes reports in connection with discharge or 
transfer applications, at the request of the military authorities. 

Naturally, Home Service is continuing its program of claims and con- 
sulting services to our disabled veterans. You must be well aware in in- 
dustry that a worried worker is not an efficient worker, and where relations 
with our Armed Forces are concerned, it is always the aim of Home Service 
to do all it can to relieve worries; minimize problems and lessen the anxiety 
of parents and families of our country’s men in uniform. : 


NURSING PROGRAM 


A better understanding of the care of. the sick speeds recovery when 
employees or their families are ill and cuts down loss of time in industry. 
This is only one reason why Red Cross teaches Home Nursing. A 12-hour 
course, without charge, is open to men, women, girls and boys who live or 
work in Cambridge. The instructors are Registered Nurses who know how 
to teach effectively. Many companies in Cambridge are organizing groups . 
of 10 to 12 individuals to take this course. 


FIRST AID 


The Red Cross has helped industries by teaching employees what to 
do in case a fellow employee is injured. During the past year 22 industries 
took advantage of their popular First Aid courses: 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. Kaplan Furniture Co., Inc. 
Barry Corp. Lever Brothers Co. 
Barbour-Stockwell Co. Melpar Co. 

B. B. Chemical Co. NE Gas & Electric Co. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. Polaroid Corp. 

Cambridge Electric Light Co. Houghton-Mifflin Co. : 
Davies Rose & Co., Ltd. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ince. 
Fabreeka Products Co. Photoswitch, Inc. 

High Voltage Engineering Co. Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

J. W. Greer Co. St. Johnsbury Trucking Co. 


Ionics, Ine. Ward Baking Co. 
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GAMMA GLOBULIN 


Cambridge workers with families of small children are encouraged by 
the discovery of a new use for gamma globulin. Let me tell you something 
about this tongue-twister and why it is a “special’’? Red Cross project this 
year. You may have seen announcements in the papers that medical au- 
thorities are well on the way to perfecting a vaccine which will eliminate 
the danger of polio. Results of comprehensive tests on this immunizing 
vaccine are many months away; which explains the need for a stop-gap 
measure to be used during the height of the polio season next summer. 
This is where the new discovery enters the picture. 


Gamma globulin is that fraction of blood which has been found to 
prevent temporarily the contracting of polio, and to reduce the incidence 
of paralysis if the disease is contracted. In order to produce the gamma 
globulin Red Cross was asked by the Office of Defense Mobilization to col- 
lect 2,000,000 pints of blood, in addition to our regular Blood Program. 
Naturally, Red Cross accepted this challenge and has assumed the respon- 
sibility of the collection and fractionation. A separate agency will be desig- 
nated by the Office of Defense Mobilization to distribute the gamma 
globulin obtained from this program. 
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ANSWER THE CALL 


March is fund time for Red Cross. If the above-mentioned services are 
to be maintained throughout the coming year, industry must share in the 
raising of funds. Our goal for 1953 is $143,895. Cambridge industries will 
be asked to contribute their proportionate part of this total. To do this 
industry must make generous company contributions to the fund and permit 






ee, ee ee 


and indorse an intensive employee solicitation in lecal plants. 


Cambridge needs Red Cross. A key factor in keeping Red Cross an 
effective servant of the community is the year-round aid of Cambridge — 


Industries. 


“Honest Sam” Surges 
T the second meeting of the 
Membership Club, “Honest 
Sam” Zitter surged within 3 points 
of the “Champ,” “Al” Keeler. 

Mr. Zitter presented Chairman 
MacKenzie a _ bottle shaped like 
Abraham Lincoln, containing “cap- 
sules bearing the names of the com- 
panies which he had obtained for 
membership in the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. A _ label 
pasted on the front of the bottle 
bore the inscription “Honest Sam” 
Zitter. Three of the club members 
challenged his right to the title, as 
they insisted that after they had 
spent considerable time and effort on 
three of the companies submitted, 
Mr. Zitter had turned up with the 
signed applications. Messrs. Keeler, 






















Dyer and MacKenzie have threaten- 
ed to “dog” Mr. Zitter’s trail this 
coming month, and corral some of 
his prospects. “Rookie” Bill Wood 
is in third place. 

An excellent start has been made 
in the first month of club activity. 
Fifty of our present members have 
been contacted, and 30 new members 
have been obtained. If this pace con- 
tinues until May the goal will be 
surpassed. Give these fellows a lift 
by suggesting the name of a pro- 
spective member to them or to the 
Chamber office. Leaders as of Febru- — 
ary 17 were: 





Alfred M. Keeler 52 points 
Samuel H. Zitter 49 points 
Willard D. Wood 22 points 
Theodore W. Dearborn 18 points 
A. Warren Hanson ae points — | 


MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS | 
Fan Blades Transformers | 
Belts - Pulleys S| 

* Catalogue Available * 
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Picture above taken at meeting of the East Cambridge Savings Bank by 
“Ray” Sheffield of Air Conditioning Engineering Co., shows several active 
members of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. Seated in center of the 
picture is President B. Wheeler, and Treasurer Charles H. Sloan. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The January 380, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period of mid-December 1952 to mid-January 1953, 
gives the following information: 


Retail prices of specific goods and services continued downward from 
mid-December, 1952 to mid-January, 1953 as the combined index declined 
0.7%. Chiefly responsible was a decrease of 1.4% in food and 2.5% in 
clothing. The combined index number of 175.5 for January, 1953 repre- 
sented an increase of 77.5% over January, 1941; 5.0% over January, 1951; 
9.9% above the pre-Korean level of June, 1950, and a decline of 0.7% over 
January, 1952. 

FOOD: The food index continued to show a downward trend as this 
element declined 1.4% due principally to reductions of 2.2% in meats; 3.4% 
in fish; 2.6% in dairy products and 2.8% in fresh fruits and vegetables; 
2.8% in fats and oils and 1.0% in the sugar and sweets section. These were 
partially offset by increases of 1.9% in roasting chickens and 4.1% in eggs. 

CLOTHING: Sharp seasonal reductions in the prices of men’s topcoats, 
suits and shirts; boys’ jackets; women’s coats, wool dresses and girls’ coats 
caused this element to decline 2.5%. 

SHELTER: This index continued upward by a rise of 0.3%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Fractional increases in the prices of heating fuels 
were responsible for the increase of 0.1% in this section. 

SUNDRIES: Higher prices for gasoline and increased automobile in- 
surance rates moved this element of the index up 0.4%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-39—100 


% Increase | 


Dec. 1952 


Jan. 1941 Jan. 1952 Jan. 19538) 
Food Bre rg res ere hs ce 86.2 212.9 1.4 | 
Clothing hee Stine yet eee IG in alt 194.1 28 
Shelter a sca wec a er aeh ett ek ee 104% 128.3 0.3 
Fuel ETUDES Gg entes clans i ap ciate 112:8 179.4 0.1 
SUNATICSD Mir aeene week ee ee. aoe 107.2 152.5 0.4 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
January, 19538—=$.5698 
*Indicates Decrease 
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State House Scene 

c | ‘HE State House Scene,” legis- 
lative bulletin of the Massa- 

chusetts Association of Commercial 

Executives (described in the Decem- 

ber 1952 issue of this Magazine), 

makes the following comments and 

recommendations: 

The Session So Far 

The five weeks of the session 
have seen excellent progress in get- 
ting organized and under way. A 
lot of the underbrush of minor bills 
has been disposed of. 

None of the big issues has been 
reached for final decision yet. On 
some of them, action is expected 
shortly. Most of these issues were 
outlined in the Governor's inaugural, 
but they need to be followed by spe- 
cific bills. His office is hard at work 
preparing them. Three have gone 
to the Legislature in special mess- 
ages. Others will follow in the near 
future. 

The Governor’s Budget has gone 
to the Joint Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which has completed hear- 
ings. The next step will be the “Gen- 


eral Appropriation Bill” which will 
be reported into the House some 
time late in March. 


It’s too early yet to say whether 
this will be an efficient and expedi- 
tious session. There are good in- 
dications that it will be, but the 
hazard of the traditional Spring 
slow-down is yet to be reached. 


The Governor’s Inaugural 
He outlined his conception of in- 

dustry as an instrument for pro- 

moting prosperity, for keeping our 
citizens gainfully employed and for 
providing new jobs. 

In other words his philosophy was 
that industry should be encouraged 
and assisted as a means to a highly 
desirable end in the interest of all 
citizens. 

He spelled out this program for 
the economic advancement of Massa- 
chusetts: 

—A more hospitable climate for in- 
dustry generally, to counteract 
the opposite impression that has 
been created throughout the coun- 


try. 

—No more costly experiments in so- 
cial legislation beyond other 
states. 


—A new State Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, dedicated to 
the specific task of aiding busi- 
ness. 

—Early return of experience rating 
in the employment security tax on 
employers. 

—A_ recodification of the present 
hodge-podge workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 
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—A lessening of the tax burden on 

Massachusetts business. 

In its entirety, this program im- 
presses us as a constructive ap- 
proach. To be sure, some of the 
items are guiding principles rather 
than specific projects, but their ap- 
plication to the day-to-day problems 
that arise could accomplish a lot of 
good for the state as a whole. And 
the real test will come later in the 
extent to which these items are im- 
plemented successfully. But the 
program is certainly a refreshing 
change after so long a period domi- 
nated by the thinking that business 
should be made the subject of puni- 
tive action for political gain. 

New Department of Commerce 

The Governor’s special message 
on this subject, containing a specific 
bill creating this department is 
available. We advise you to read it 
carefully. 

It’s very important to view this 
proposal in its setting and to under- 
stand where it fits in the larger 
picture. It appears to be one item 
in an inter-related four-part pro- 
gram. 

Piecing together the Inaugural 
Message, two special messages and 
certain related facts, here’s the pro- 
gram as we see it: 

1. Transfer of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Accidents to be- 
come a division of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries but 
not subject to its control. 

This would clear the way for crea- 
tion of the new Department of Com- 
merce and Industry under No, 2 


below, within the constitutional limit 
of 20 departments. 

A special message containing a 
specific bill for this transfer has 
gone in. The bill also reduces the 
membership of the Industrial Acci-— 
dent Board from nine to five, and 
provides for appointment of full- 
time and part-time trial examiners 
to expedite the work of the Board. 

The basic idea of this transfer 
was recommended by the Baby 
Hoover Commission last year. 


2. Creation of a new State De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry 
“representing the interests of busi- 
ness, with an expanded scope of 
authority to include emphasis on the 
problems of small business, research 
and promotion,” ete. 

The Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission and the 
State Planning Board would be abol- 
ished and their functions would be 
transferred to this new department. 

3. Transfer of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, now in the 
Department of Labor and Industries, 
to the Executive Department (The 
Governor and Council). ‘Because it 
must reconcile conflicts of opinion 
between the interests represented 
by management and labor, it should 
not be under the control of either 
department.” (i.e. the Department 
of Labor No. 4 below or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry). 

There is no specific bill on this 
item before the Legislature yet. 

4. The Department of Labor and 
Industries to be “by law what it is 
now in fact, “a Department of 
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_ Labor, headed by a Commissioner 
representing the interests of labor. 

For the past 18 years more or 
less, labor officials have headed the 
Department of Labor and Industries, 
but this has been by decision of 
Successive governors as appointing 
authorities and not by mandate of 
law. 

There is no specific bill on this 
item before the Legislature yet. 
The Governor’s Budget 

It called for total appropriations 
of $279 million for “fiscal 1954,” 
i.e. the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. This is down $13.5 million 
from fiscal 1958. It also called for 
renewal of $78 million of “tempo- 
rary taxes” expiring this year, and 
it contemplated no additional nor 
new taxes. 

Significant feature of the message 
accompanying the budget was the 
Governor’s explicit request that the 
Legislature examine each item and 
make “such further reductions or 
eliminations as are consistent with 
the service required to be given.” 

The focus is now on the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is giving con- 


Scientious and detailed study to the 
budget and its announced intention 
is to comply with the Governor’s re- 
quest. 

Until the committee reports, we 
don’t recommend specific action. We 
do suggest that you keep clearly in 
mind this central fact:—Lower taxes 
in this state depend upon the success 
in keeping down the appropriations 
in the state budget. 

So if you have criticized the ex- 
pansion of state spending in recent 
years and the higher taxes that have 
gone along with it, here’s a chance 
to do something about them. The 
least you can do is to refrain from 
giving careless support to requests 
for additional spending and to pro- 
tests against reasonable cuts. 

Better still, you can indicate right 
now to your legislators that you will 
consistently support economy as the 
practical means of obtaining lower 
taxes. You can’t say that too often. 
It would be more important in its 
influence on legislative thinking 
than you might imagine. 

Evening Work—Store Hours 
The hearing on Senate 275 was 
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a dud. This is the bill to bar prac- 
tically all evening work by wo- 
men and children. Labor proponents 
offered an amendment to have the 
bill apply only to cities over 100,000 
population. The legislative commit- 
tee on Labor and Industries has not 
acted on the matter yet. 

Remembering the high-sounding 
preamble that the bill is needed to 
protect the health, safety and morals 
of women and children, we are be- 
mused by the fine discrimination in 
the amendment. It restricts the 
benefits of the bill to the women and 
childrens vot — only 2 six citiessaand 
thoughtlessly leaves the women and 
children in smaller communities ex- 
posed to the constant threat to their 
health, safety and morals arising 
from their work on the job after 
GtPaMs 

The hearing on the other bill— 
House 1984, for 6 P. M. closing of 
stores having ten or more employees 
in communities over 5,000 popula- 
tion—has been postponed to March 
2. It is before the legislative Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. 

Minimum Wage 

Hearings have been held on 
bills calling for increasing the 
statutory hourly minimum from 75 
cents to 85 cents and $1; also for 
eliminating the general 65 cent floor 
on wage board orders and abolishing 
the exemptions to the 65 cent floor 
for gratuity employees, ete. 

The line-up and the arguments 
were identical with prior years. 
Everyone at the hearing seemed 
bored, even the proponents. The 
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legislative committee on Labor and 
Industries has not acted. 

There’s no reason for any change 
in your position of opposition to- 
statutory minimum wage rates. The 
current crop of bills is exactly what 
we prophesied. They are part of the 
ceaseless effort, now that there is 
a statutory minimum, to force the 
figure up as high as possible with- 
out regard for the economic impact. | 

We recommend that you express” 
to your legislators your opposition 
to further tinkering with the mini- 
mum wage law. 

Cash Sickness Insurance 

Here also the situation is much 
the same as in prior years. The 
identical bills are filed again. The 
Legislative Committee on Labor 
and Industries heard them Tuesday, 
February 17. We expect the same — 
outcome of no action. 

We recommend that you reiterate 
your opposition to any compulsory 
legislation forcing employers and 
employees to contribute to a cash 
sickness insurance plan. - 

Here is a perfect illustration of | 
the kind of social legislation to 
which the Governor referred in his 
Inaugural Message when he said: 

“IT would be the last to recom=- 
mend that there be any reduction - 
in the benefits from the many ad- 
vanced pieces of social legislation | 
which have become part of the eco- | 
nomic life of Massachusetts. We | 
must at the same time face the fact _ 
that one of the major cost differ-_ 
entials between Massachusetts busi- 
nes and that of other parts of the 

















country, 
| states, is the fact that other states 
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particularly the southern 


have trailed far behind Massachu- 
setts in the field of social legislation. 


|) While recommending no backward 


steps, I do suggest that it is ex- 
tremely important that we do not 
plunge headlong into any further 
costly experiments until such time 
as we can re-evaluate our whole 


competitive position and place our 
existing laws on a firmer adminis- 
trative base.” 


x a x 2 


To date there has been very little 
evidence of legislative sentiment for 


going through another controversy 


on the graduated income tax. Labor 
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unions have again presented the 
same bill which was defeated | de- 
cisively last year. 
Holiday legislation appears to be 
dead, except for the bill to make 
Good Friday a new legal holiday on 
which the legislative Committee on 
Constitutional Law has not reported. 
a 
Various bills on registration of 
trade marks are in again. If you’re 
interested send to us for copies. 
Another bill for more state edu- 
cational aid to cities and towns has 
been filed by the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation. 
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Mr. President 


HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce renders service not only 
to its members but also to other 
organizations in the City. The Red 
Cross article in this issue is one 
example. Another took place earlier 
in the month. 


On invitation by President Alan 
Steinert of the Eastern Company, 
the Chamber's Executive Secretary 
went to the office of Eastern Com- 
pany to hear “Mr. President,” with 
a view to presenting it at a future 
Chamber meeting. However, the fol- 
lowing day the speaker scheduled 
for the Rotary Club of Cambridge 
meeting of that week was taken ill. 


As a result Cambridge Rotarians 
were treated to this special public 
service program and listened with 
keen interest to RCA Victor’s cur- 
rent documentary album, “Mr. Pres- 
ident—from FDR to Eisenhower” at 
their Lincoln’s birthday luncheon- 
meeting at the Hotel Commander. 


“Mr. President—from FDR to 
Eisenhower” highlights the head- 
lines of twenty years of American 
politics, from 1933 to 1958, with the 
chief players talking at the tops of 
their voices. The 50-minute album 
of recent history captures the polit- 
ical pulse of these past two decades 
with tense drama, taken from a re- 
cording of broadcasts made by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
The weaver of this masterpiece of 
editing and narrating is James 
Flemming, NBC news editor. 
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This original recording depicts 
histery as it was made—on-the-spot 
documentary formerly reserved for 
audiences—now available as a perm- 
anent souvenir of twenty years of © 
American political. events. 

Rotarians caught the tempo of the 
times through the masterfulky ar= 
ranged recording. They listened to 
Huey Long as he made his last 
angry thrust at FDR, they listened 
to the booming voice of John L. 
Lewis, the quiet overtures of Adlai 
Stevenson, and the historic “fireside” ; 
chats of FDR. They also were amus- i 
ed by the out-going House of Rep-— 
resentative’s doorkeeper, the wel-_ 
comed relief of humor injected by 
Marcelino Romani at the 1952 Re- 
publican National Convention and 
the home-spun humor of Alf Lan- 
don, who told a joke on himself in % 
an election year, fae before Adlai, 
too. i 

“Mr. President” was recorded by 
RCA Victor, according to Jim Flem- 
ming, ‘fas a point of departure for 
good conversation, and for the stu- 
dent it’s just the beginning, an hors _ 
d’oeuvre to more study.” 

Ringing through this drama are 
the voices of countless of history-— 
making men. They include Harry S._ 
Truman, Dwight D. Hisenhower, - 
Wendall L. Wilkie, Herbert C.” 
Hoover, Robert A. Taft, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Estes Kefauver, Alfred M. 
Landon, Sinclair Lewis, H. V. Kal-— 
tenborn, Douglas MacArthur, Rich 
ard M. Nixon, Alfred E. Smith and 
many other political figures during 
the past twenty years. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 





i oe ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 
| SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
| PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
>» With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
f earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
| | accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 

CURRENT RATE mV PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $10,000,000 








Manufacturers of Factory Trucks 
Screw Machine Products Electric Hoists 
of Every Description Motors , 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
Cambridge Screw Co. OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. 
63 Potter Street Main and Portland Sts. 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 TR owbridge 6-7540 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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These folks—and folks in all kinds of jobs, 
from housewife to teacher, from farmer to 
doctor—are owners of electric light and power 
companies like this one, 

Three million of them are direct owners. 
They ve put their savings to work directly in 
electric company securities. 


Moreover, the 86 million people who have 





OR, 


life insurance, and the 65 million people with 


savings accounts, are indirect owners, be- 
cause banks and insurance companies make 
your money work for you by investing much 
of it in the nation’s electric companies. 

This means that electric companies like 
yours, which are run for the people, are 


really owned by the people, too! 


CAMBRIDGE 


Electric Light Company 
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HARVARD TRUST COMPANY ee: 


Sambriias 38, Massachusetts 
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| 
Industrial Insulation 
Het and Cold Surfaces 


HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


Insulation Engineers and 
Contractors 

212 Binney St., Cambridge 

TR owbridge 6-6510 






The COMMAN ER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING I ase 
Across the Common from Ho 
A Popular Center for Social F 
Meeting Place of Rotary, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quot 
Eight Function Rooms — Pee ays 
‘COLONIAL MAIN DINING 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE. 
Telephone KI rklarid 7-4800 | 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, M. 
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1953 TAX RATE 


| 
The following tax message, sent by City Manager John J. Curry to 




















| the City Council is good news to Cambridge citizens, businessmen, and 


taxpayers: 
id March 4, 1953 


| “To the Honorable, the City Council: 

“Tt is my pleasant duty to advise you that Henry F. Long, Commissioner 
| of Corporations and Taxation for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, has 
approved a tax rate of $48.60 for Cambridge for 1953. The Board of 
| Assessors has set this amount as the tax rate for 1953. It represents a 
reduction of $4.20 from the all-time high of $52.80 in 1952. 

| “In transmitting this tax rate message the salient features might be 
summarized as follows: 


Increased costs and credit losses amount to approximately $800,000. 
No excessive overestimates of receipts. 

No surplus funds used for the first time in four years. 

No general increase in assessments. 

Largest reduction in the 107 year history of the City. 


The earliest tax rate announcement in the Commonwealth and 
earliest in the memory of Commissioner Henry F. Long. 


7. Commissioner Henry F. Long has approved the rate forwarding a 
letter of commendation citing the early announcement as an ex- 
ample for every other municipality and “the most outstanding 
happening that has ever come to my attention in respect to the 
establishment of tax rates.” | 

“This reduction of $4.20 has been made despite increases in specific 

items over those of 1952 totaling $719,818.10. This figure does not, of course, 
include all the increased costs. This amount is more than the non-recurring 
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item of $653,000.00 included in the 1952 tax rate to dispose of the so-called 

teachers’ salary settlement case, covering salary increases. of 1949 and 1950 

for all school department personnel. 

3 The above mentioned increase of $719,818.10 is accounted for as follows: 
Increases in the following items controlled by the City: 





case of three items: 


Non-Contributory Pensions $89,959.65 
Annual Increments School Department 33,642.00 
Annual Increments in all departments other 
_ than the School Department 38,298.00 

Increases in Schedule A s 
~ Personal Service to cover pay increases 
for the additional six weeks in 1958 
not provided for in 1952 63,690.00 
Street Lighting 10,000.00 
TOTAL $235,589.65 
Increases in following items controlled 
by State and County: 
County Tax $27,928.15 — 
M. T. A. Deficit 205,438.03 
Metropolitan Sewerage System 22,660.01 — 
Municipal Audit by State 2,984.75 © 
TOTAL $259,010.94 
Decreases since last year in the following items 
estimated by the State require an additional levy 
on the local taxpayer: 
Charles River Basin $1,209.09 
Metropolitan Sewer, North 27,956.82 
Metropolitan Transit Authority 12,784.59 
State Income Tax 69,037.35* 
Business Corporation Tax 88,893.88 * 
Old Age Tax 25,335.78* 
TOTAL $225,217.51 





“These are the amounts by which Commissioner’s 1953 “Cherry Sheet” 


estimate is less than total 1952 receipts for this item. 


Grand Total, $719,818.10 representing a tax increase of $38.30. 
In determining the 1953 rate, the estimated receipts for the City 


Departments have been listed as the 


1. Motor Vehicle Excise Tax 
Estimated in 1952 as $700,000.00 
Estimated in 1953 as $750,000.00. 


actual receipts of 1952, except in the 


This increase is justified and has been approved by Commissioner Long on 


the basis that the excise rate on Motor Vehicles has 
more vehicles will no doubt be registered in 1953 bec 
of materiel controls on the automotive industry. Au 
mously predict increases in sales this year and the 
Motor Vehicle Excise Tax come 


been increased 5% and 
ause of the elimination 
tomotive circles unani- 
largest portion of the 
s from the registration of new cars. 


2. Receipts of City Hospital which have been increased $67,000.00 over 
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actual receipts of 1952. This increase is justified because more people are 
being protected by organizations like the insurance companies and compre- 
hensive health plans which guarantee at least a partial payment on some 
accounts receivable formerly uncollectible. 

3. Veterans Benefits have been increased $17,750.00 because of an in- 
crease of this item in the budget with a proportionate reimbursement. 

“In the calculation of this tax rate, the Free Cash in the Surplus 
Revenue Account, sometimes called the Excess and Deficiency Account, and 
more commonly known as the City Surplus, has been untouched for the first 
time in four years. Last year the City Council authorized the use of 
$325,000.00 from this account and all of this was used, holding down the 
increase in the tax rate by $1.51. 

“By not using any of the City Surplus for tax reduction in 1953 we can 
use it as a revolving credit to reduce interest payments on short term tax 
anticipation loans by approximately $4000.00. If our Surplus continues to 
grow at its present rate, a substantial part of it could be used to finance 
part of our Capital Construction Program, possibly allowing us to build a 
long sought Health Center or a much needed addition to the City Hospital 
without funding. Meanwhile, it will serve as a cushion to stabilize future 
tax rates, thus preventing intermittent fluctuations in successive years 
which could result in violent financial repercussions. 

“Grievances and alleged inequities among municipal personnel were 
aired before the City Council and the City Manager at a special two hour 
meeting on February 19, 1953 and at the three budget sessions. These are 


A 
Mee Lite Safe Deposit Box 
Bostonian Shoes Low Cost Protection 
Stetson Hats Your yalnables 
and other well known County Bank 
merchandise AND TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


at the $5 Per Year and Up—Plus Tax 


COoOOob 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A.-M. to.5:30 P. M.: - Member 


Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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now being evaluated by the Director of Budget-Personnel and the Heads 
of Departments involved. Adequate funds will be available to implement 
whatever recommendations and adjustments the City Manager will initiate 
and the City Council will approve. oe 

“The reduction of $4.20 is the largest one under the Plan E Charter; 
in fact, it may be of historical interest to state that it is the largest tax 
decrease since the City was incorporated in 1846. The tax rate in Cambridge 
had reached the saturation point; it had to move downward to have the City 
attract new capital which would help to defray rising costs of general 
government. 

“This tax rate has been established without any unusual or general 
upgrading of the City’s assessed valuations, the total net increase being 
$2,050,000. of which 90% is new construction. It is hoped that favorable 
news of the 1953 tax rate will encourage our established industries to ex- 
pand and also reassure companies such as Arthur D. Little Co., Adley 
Express Co., Anheuser-Busch Co., and others in their decision to invest in 
Cambridge’s future. This tax rate is being announced at the earliest date 
possible, taking into consideration the fact that the legal time for filing 
a referendum on this year’s City budget expired Monday, March 2, 1953. 
It is not only the earliest, but very likely, one of the lowest 1953 City tax 
rates in the Commonwealth. 

“It is hoped that since the rate has now been established, taxpayers 
will pay all or part of their 1953 taxes at their earliest convenience in order 
to allow the City to save interest on short-term borrowing. In fact, the — 
Collector of Taxes has advised me that he will gladly accept small or large 
sums by way of preliminary payments towards the 1953 tax bill. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. CURRY, City Manager.” 
municipalities in 


Long Congratulates Massachusetts 


ENRY F. Long, Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation, 
congratulated the Board of Asses- 
sors and the City Manager on March 
2 in the following communication: 
“Cambridge again tops the list 
because it is of outstanding im- 
portance that you have so conducted 
the affairs of Cambridge to bring 
about a financial result which is 
beneficial in every direction because 
the approval that I am now giving 
of $48.60 as the 1953 tax rate is of 
importance not only to the city of 
Cambridge and not only a very de- 
finite commendation of what you 
have been able to do, ‘but an out- 
standing example of what the other 


should do. 

Cambridge is the first city in the 
Commonwealth to establish its 1953 
tax rate and the eleventh of the po- 
litical subdivisions and the submis- 
sion of the recapitulation sheet for 
approval of the tax rate on March 2, 
1953 is a striking example of what 
straight across the board activity 
means in getting the citizens of the 
municipality and the taxpayers, 
whether citizens or not, in full and 
complete understanding of the finan- 
cial obligations of the city and their 
obligations in regard to tax pay- 
ments. This helps all because no one 
now needs to conjecture by the sale 
of real estate or by any other trans- 


1953 


Long Congratulates 
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action what their obligation is likely 
to be for 1953 because the tax rate 
is there now for all to read and it is 
a marvelous accomplishment which 
some might well have thought could 
not have been accomplished. The de- 
velopment of the _ recapitulation 
sheet is highly intelligent and ex- 
presses that which no other munici- 
pality in the country can match in 
full and complete coverage of that 
which a municipality needs to under- 
stand its difficulties, financial and 
otherwise, and what is by way of 
progress in 1953. 

It is with very deep sincerity that 
I congratulate you most heartily be- 
cause this is the most outstanding 
happening that has ever come to my 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 


attention in respect to the establish- 
ment of tax rates and you can take 
tremendous satisfaction out of this 
because you have done that which 
at first would seem impossible but 
through the splendid coordination 
that you have a result which will 
astound all is now a= crowning 
achievement for the present control 
in the City of Cambridge. 

May you continue to set top-notch 
examples for every other munici- 
pality, not only in Massachusetts, 
but in the United States of America. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 
THEY SUPPORT US 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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Head table at February Speakers’ Meeting of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, held at the Hotel Commander. Left to right, Guilbert Q. Wales, 
Vice President, Brown-Wales Co.; Paul DeLand, Editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Walter W. Cunningham, City and New England Editor of 


Christian Science Monitor; President Quincy W. Wales; Floyd H. 
Blackman, Vice President, Stone & Forsyth Co.; D. Reid Weedon, Arthur 


'D. Little, Inc.; Anthony O. Shallna, Attorney and Honorary Consul to 
‘Lithuania. Messrs. G. Wales, Weedon and Shallna are members of the 
Chamber’s National Affairs Committee, which is chairmaned by Mr. Black- 
man. Professor Morris Bryan Lambie, the fifth member of the committee 
was unable to attend. 


Mr. Cunningham’s talk on “Highlighting the Headlines” was enjoyed 
by Chamber members and their guests. 





CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
‘| 12 Brighton St., Belmont — BE 5-6218 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL C0. 





COAL | Domecnandan-. 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 

on all types of 

OIL Heating Equip- 

BURNERS rae 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL C0. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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MAKE IT 1200! 


NLY a few years ago the slogan 

was “make it 1000.” There 
were those who said it couldn’t be 
done, and they were surprised when, 
through the efforts of the Member- 
ship Club, the mark was reached 
and passed. Because no membership 
drives have been involved the growth 
has been steady. 


As in all similar organizations the 
Chamber suffers some loss of mem- 
bers each year—because companies 
move or they close their businesses. 
Yet, because of the efforts of the 
Membership Club, these have been 
replaced and more members have 
been added. 


At the March 17 meeting of the 
Membership Club, 17 new members 
were added to the Chamber’s roster. 
This makes the Club’s total for the 
year to date 47 new members, and 
with two more meetings to go it 
looks as though the 1200 mark will 
be passed. It can be done, if mem- 
bers will send in names of prospects 
for the Membership Club to contact. 


The March 17 meeting of the Club 
was a truly St. Patrick’s Day affair 
with all club members except one 


wearing green ties. Oddly enough 
the one without the green tie was 
the only club member who had spent 
much time in Ireland. 


Prize for the most distinctive tie 
was won by “Al” Keeler, with a 
New York importation of a green 
knitted tie with a white center, with 
a green shamrock. Chairman Mac- 
Kenzie was eliminated for wearing 
two ties and “Dick” Finn removed 
the shamrocks pasted on his tie be- 
fore the judging. “Sam” Zitter, 
“Brad” Clarke, and “Wally” Pyne 
were the other finalists. 


Potted shamrocks were placed in 
front of each member. 


Mr. Keeler moved further out 
front in the club contest because of 
multiple memberships from August 
A. Busch & Co. of Massachusetts, 


Ine. and National Biscuit Co. The 
leaders as of March 17 were: 
Points 
Alfred M. Keeler 94 
Samuel H. Zitter 70 
Clifford G. Stedman 36 
Theodore W. Dearborn, Jr. 29 
Richard C. Finn 25 
Willard D. Wood 26 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Cost of Living Index 


The February 28, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-January, 1953 to mid-February, 
1953, gives the following information: 


The downward trend in the over-all cost of the “market-basket” used 
to measure the movement of average retail prices of goods and services 
normally purchased by the average family in Massachusetts continued from 
mid-January to mid-February, 1953 when the combined index showed a drop 
of 0.9%. Once again this drop was influenced by the downward trend in 
meat prices, especially beef. The combined index of 174.0 for February, 
1953 was 1.6% under that of January, 1952; 0.3% under that of one year 
ago and 75.9% above that of January, 1941. 


FOOD: The food index continued its strong downward trend falling 
5.8% during the month. Round steak declined in price by 10.0%; rib roast 
15.0%; chuck roast 12.0%; hamburger 7.4%; lamb leg 2.3% and lamb 
chops 7.5%. Advances in prices were noted in pork chops 1.1%; bacon 1.4% 
and slight increases in whole ham and salt pork. Poultry declined 1.8%; 
fish 6.6%; eggs 2.7% and fresh fruits and vegetables 2.2%. Canned fruits 
and vegetables were 2.3% lower and fats and oils 1.0%. 


CLOTHING: The slight fractional increase in the clothing index was 
due to minor increases in men’s suits, shorts and shoes and women’s slips 
and hose. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.4%. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Slight price adjustments in anthracite and range oil 
quotations in a few scattered locations caused the fractional drop in this 
section. 


SUNDRIES: No change was noted in this section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Jan. 1953 

Jan. 1941 Feb. 1952 Feb. 1958 Feb. 1953 

| 00l 86.2 207.2 200.3 2:05 

IT Olas e'ss sss 0ecvnces LODE 193.4 185.3 0.05 
Ee oye cc vidarss.csceseee Ta 128.6 132.2 0.4 

OVE Ga BTS «ho LD 179.4 188.4 O13 
OS eh LG7e2 1524 158.5 0.0 

Oe) 98.9 174.6 174.0 0:9= 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
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JOB REPORT, 1952 


By “ARTHUR P. McLELLAN, Manager 
Division of Employment Security, Cambridge 


HE local State Employment 

Office at 36 Church Street filled 
5862 jobs last year; falling a bit 
short of the 6046 placement mark 
of 1951. Some few of these openings 
were in Arlington and Belmont, but 
Cambridge employers accounted for 
all the rest. 

It is safe to say that Cambridge 
residents comprised 70% of those 
placed. 

In spite of the universal critical 
shortage of workers the Cambridge 
office filled 1120 so-called white col- 
lar jobs, ranging from the clerical 
and secretarial through the sales 
groups into the management and 
technical fields. 748 women and 372 
men made up this number. The 9338 
people who were taken on in jobs 
requiring varying degrees of me- 
chanical skills included 140 women. 

2896 workers were hired through 
the office on jobs calling for little or 
no prior experience. These include 
the packers, the mechanical helpers 
and trainees, the machine tenders, 
the laborers; and 675 of these were 
women. 

The other 918 were placed in ser- 
vice occupations. They are the res- 
taurant workers, the porters, the 
janitors and the domestics. 

Who hired these workers? Well— 
282 of them went to new building 
and house repairs. Food manufac- 


turers, including the candy makers, 
took 770. Makers of machinery and 
parts hired 551, and electrical and 
electronics put on 322. 2 

Wholesalers and retailers; and 
this included the distributors of 
many nationally acclaimed products, 
hired 1032. 

Did the larger employers hire 
through the State service? They 
sure did! Employers of 25 or more; 
and there are 320 of them in the 
city; hired 3062, more than half. 

With the labor market in its pres- 
ent condition the local State Employ- 
ment Office was able to _ locate, 
screen and direct to open jobs for 
which they were suitable, all these 
workers. Many of them had been 
given tests to determine their apti- 
tudes and potentialities. Hirers were 
given a choice, too. For each job 
available there were approximately 
two applicants referred so that there 
was opportunity for selection. 

The Cambridge branch is one of 
forty-two offices serving the state 
from North Adams to Hyannis. 
These branches maintain a constant 
interchange of information on avail- 
able employment opportunities es- 
pecially in skilled and professional 
lines. Your order for an electrical 
engineer or a machinist is on file in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, as 
well as the other thirty-nine. Of 


‘ee, 


Job Report 
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course, the supply remains short; 
and the shortage remains universal. 
New worker-sources must be tapped. 


Oldsters and women who had left 
the labor market are coming back. 
School graduates will help some; but 
a greater proportion than ever be- 
fore will go on to higher education. 

Greater recognition of the poten- 
tialities of handicapped workers may 
give some relief; as well as Unem- 
ployment Compensation claimants 
whose prospects of immediate return 
to work are not bright. 

Filling 11,000 local jobs in two 
years definitely establishes the local 
office as the largest worker-source 
available. Try it! 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


List of New Directories 
HE following directories have 
been added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Directory Library which is 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use: 


1952 Amherst, Mass. 
1952 Bangor, Maine 
1952 Brattleboro, Vt. 
1952 Claremont, N. H. 
L902 Corhands Nees 
1952 Greenfield, Mass. 
1952 Keene, N. H. 

1952. Laconia; N.-H. 
1952” Nashua, N: HH. 
1952 North Adams, Mass. 
1952 Oneida, N. Y. 
1950- Portsmouth;.<N..- HH. 


In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 


BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
ALSO 


STAINLESS 


Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 


165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


Branch Warehouse 


UN iversity 4-4300 


Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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Do You Know That 
HE State Planning Board says 
... The 9,210 factories in Massa- 
chusetts in 1950 produced goods 
valued at $7,645,780,531 and em- 
ployed an average of 565,201 pro- 


duction workers. .Of the total 
value of goods, Boston produced 
14.6%, Worcester 6%, Cambridge 


and Lynn each 4%, Springfield and 
Lawrence each 3.9%, New Bedford 
3.8%, Chicopee 2.9%, Fall River 
2.8%, Framingham 2.7% and Som- 
erville 2.6% as reported by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industries 
: . An unusual number of new 
dwellings will come onto the market 
this spring. Permits issued in 137 
Massachusetts cities and towns dur- 
ing January show 827 new dwellings 
privately financed, an increase of 
50% over those in January 1952... 
Of the 827 private units, 89% are 
single-family homes... New public 
housing in January numbered 341 
units, compared with 504 the year 
before ...A total of 29,677 public 
housing units, both federal and state, 
have been completed in Massachu- 
setts and 5,919 are under construc- 
tion. Another 3,500 public units are 
in the preconstruction planning 
stage, as reported by the State 
Housing Board... From January 1, 
1946 to January 30, 1953, the num- 
ber of public dwelling units under- 
taken in the Commonwealth amount- 
ed to about 17% of all new home 
building . . . Massachusetts people 
are better housed today than ever 
before. Compared with 1940, the 
1950 census showed an_ increase 


from 27.7 dwellings per 100 resi- 
dents in 1940 to 29.9 dwellings in 
1950. The percentage of dwellings 
housing more than 1.01 persons per 
room dropped from 11.7% in 1940 
to 9.8% in 1950. The proportion of 
dwellings having mechanical refrig- 
eration rose from 46.6% to 87.2%, 
those having central heating rose 
from 60.8% to 71.4%, the propor- 
tion of dwellings not dilapidated 
and having bath and flush toilet in- 
creased from 77.6% to 79.29 ae 
Massachusetts has some 300 miles 
of so-called “rubber” roads and up 
to date leads all other states in the 
use of this improved mix for road 
surfacing that includes 5% to 7% 
of natural rubber powder and ma- 
terially reduces the need for repairs 
... Although there were 6.7% more 
marriages in Massachusetts last De- 
cember than in December 1951, the 
total for the year 1952 was down 
6.9% below the year before, as re- 
ported by National Office of Vital 
Statistics ... U. S. Census Bureau 
estimates that on July 1, 1951 there 
were 1,323,000 boys and girls under 
18 years of age in Massachusetts, 
an increase of 37,000 or 2.9% over 


the number in April 1950 ... The 
official Harvard crimson  kerchief 
was adopted by the governing 


board in 1910 as the standard college 
color . . . Boston Common is said 
to be the oldest public park in the 
United States ... The Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports that in December 
installment sales in Boston depart- 
ment stores were 13.4% more than 
a year ago, whereas cash sales were 


a3 


up 6.7% and regular charge sales 
3.6% ... Bank checks paid in ten 
leading Massachusetts cities during 
January amounted to $4,004,873,000, 
a gain of 1.1% over those a year 
ago ... Massachusetts mutual sav- 
ings banks on October 31, 1952 had 
total assets of $4,051,601,000. Banks 
representing 60.4% of these assets, 
up to that date, had paid dividends 
at the rate of 24%% a year, 20.9% 
paid 3% dividends, 9.2% paid 2%%, 
6.5% paid 2%% and 3% paid 2% 
dividends .. . Massachusetts started 
the new year with 997,090 passenger 
automobiles registered, an increase 
of 71,369 over those a year ago... 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire: Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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City Government 
Se center spread on Pages 14 

and 15, grouping the various 
City departments under the respec- 
tive services is self-explanatory. 
Through the courtesy of the City 
Manager there is a supply of the 
1951 Annual Reports of Cambridge 
at the Chamber office. This report 
just published gives data on the 
various departments. Call or write 
the Chamber or City Hall, if you 
wish a copy of this report. 
Translations 

NY Chamber member wishing 

translations of original Span- 
ish and Portuguese into English 
should contact Miss Nair Medeiros 
at the Chamber office—TR 6-4100. 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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HELGE HOLST 


Little Grows 

HE research and engineering 
AE activities of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., continued in 1952 at an acceler- 
ated rate, President Earl P. Steven- 
son told directors and stockholders 


of the Cambridge, Massachusetts 
consulting and research firm, at the 
annual meeting. Organizational 


changes have been made, including 
the creation of a‘new vice-presi- 
dency, he reported. Howard J. Bill- 
ings, formerly Treasurer, has been 
elected to this position and Helge 
Holst to the office of Treasurer. Mr. 
John Toulmin, senior Vice-President 
of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has been elected to the board of 
directors. 

Helge Holst was active in the 
Junior Executives’ Club of the Cam- 
bridge Industrial Association (pred- 
ecessor of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce), and continued his 
activity in the Young Men’s Division 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He received the B.Sc. degree from 


M.I.T. and the LLB from Harvard 
Law School. He is a member of the 
Federal Bar, the Massachusetts Bar, 
the American Ordnance Association, 
the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation, Secretary and Director of 
Cambridge Corporation, a Director 
of the Harvard Trust Company, and 
is a member of the Corporation of 
the Belmont Day School. At Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., since 1945, he has 
served in various capacities as as- 
sistant to the President, Assistant 
Treasurer, Assistant Secretary and 
Government Contracting Officer. 

In his annual report, Mr. Steven- 
son. cited developments in all three 
of the company’s major areas of ac- 
tivity (1) Research and Develop- 
ment, (2) Engineering, and (3) 
Management Services. Research pro- 
jects completed for clients included 
a nylon powder, “Nylasint”’, now 
being manufactured by the Polymer 
Corp. and used to produce shaped 
objects such as bearings, and a pres- 
sure dispenser for Larvex, developed 
for the Zonite Co.; the first com- 
mercial application of the aerosol 
bomb principle to aqueous solutions 
in glass bottles. ADL, he continued, 
was last year honored by the Amer- 
ican Ceramic Society for its out- 
standing contributions to glass tech- 
nology. 

Work in mechanical engineering, 
including the development of low 
temperature research equipment, 
was reported as outstanding. The 
development, manufacture and op- 
eration of equipment for refrigerat-_ 
ed storage and handling of liquefied 
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gases grew out of the laboratory’s 
earlier development of the Collins 
Helium Cryostat and was carried 
out with great success by the Me- 
chanical Division. This Division was 
fi-colled, on January 1, 1953, in a 
new 37,000 square foot building on 
Route 2 in West Cambridge. Plans 
were announced last month for a 
70,000 square foot building in the 
same area to be completed in 19538 
to house the research operations in 
physical and organic chemistry and 
new products and methods. A lease 
on seven acres in West Cambridge 
permits ADL eventual expansion for 
a campus type research area. 

Mr. Stevenson reported substan- 
tial and healthy growth for the ADL 
Management Services, increasing 
their consulting work on the effec- 
tive management of industrial re- 
search for several well known man- 
ufacturers. The application of Oper- 
ations Research to the resolution of 
management problems is also ex+ 
periencing a growth of significant 
assignments. Similar results follow- 
ed a survey on “Industrial Oppor- 
tunities in New England”, presented 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, in September, and action has 
already been taken on several of the 
report’s recommendations for the 
New England area, Mr. Stevenson 
added. 

Establishment of an International 
Division, in 1952, has coordinated 
the company’s work in several for- 
eign areas, including Egypt, Jamaica 
and Newfoundland. In Egypt, ADL 
engineers are now supervising the 


erection of model village houses, ac- 
cording to specifications of the ADL 
study made in that country last 
year. Mr. Stevenson mentioned that 
another program for industrial de- 
velopment in Egypt is being initiat- 
ed under Point Four auspices. 

Growth during 1952 included 
greater services to both government 
and civilian clients, Mr. Stevenson 
said. Under contract with the De- 
partment of Army, ADL operates a 
2900 acre test station at Maynard, 
Mass. Establishment of an office in 
St. Louis, Mo., to serve clients in 
the mid-west was announced in Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. Stevenson pointed out that 
despite current scarcity of techni- 
cally trained personnel, men of un- 
usual technical and managerial abil- 
ities have been included in the in- 
crease of the staff to a total of 606. 
He concluded, “We are confident 
that substantial growth is still pos- 
sible within the established frame- 
work of the business and without 
any basic changes in the principles 
under which we have long operated.” 

Officers of the company are: Earl 
P. Stevenson, President; Raymond 
Stevens, Leroy F. Marek, Allen 
Latham and Howard J. Billings, 
Vice-Presidents; Helge Holst, Treas- 
urer; Howard F. Hamacher and 
Allen Spurr, Assistant Treasurers; 
Frank N. Houghton, Secretary; 
John M. Whittier, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Contracting Officer; and 
Karl H. Klaussen, Assistant Secre- 
tary. 
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Salesmen 
S much as good pay, salesmen 


need a clear understanding of 
“the broad social importance of sell- 
ing in our democracy,” says Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Tosdal of the Har- 
vard Business School. 

In an_- exhaustive two-volume 
study, ‘“Salesmen’s Compensation,” 
just published by the School’s Divi- 
sion of Research, he comments: 

“Financial incentives appear to be 
particularly effective with salesmen, 
but an impression that financial in- 
centives constitute the only incen- 
tives to which salesmen respond is 
far from correct ... to point out 
that nonfinancial incentives are im- 
portant to salesmen is merely to in- 
dicate that in this respect also sales- 
men are not unlike other workers. 

“The similarity between the sales- 
man’s attitudes and those of other 
types of workers,” he adds, “is em- 
phasized in the salesman’s desire for 
personal status and for recognition 
which is probably at least as keen 
as. those of any other group... 
Salesmen may desire to do good 
work not merely to keep their jobs 
or to increase their earnings, but 
apparently to satisfy some desire 
akin to the ‘instinct’ of workman- 
ship. 

“Salesmen would get even greater 
satisfactions if they understood 
more clearly the broad social im- 
portance of selling in our democ- 
racy,” says Professor. Tosdal. He 
points out that the total amount paid 
to salesmen in the United States in 
the form of salary, commissions, 


bonuses and expenses is more than 
the amount spent in all kinds of ad- 
vertising and, if all the figures were 
available, might be found to ap- 
proach ten per cent of the national 
income. 

Professor Tosdal’s comprehensive 
study of salesman’s compensation is 
intended to provide sales managers 
and other business executives with 
the information needed to develop 
a plan of compensation for sales- 
men that is fair to both the com- 
pany and the salesmen. Professor 
Tosdal reports that the trend has 
been toward plans which combine 
salary and commission payments. 
About half the firms studied use 
such a combination plan; about a 
fourth use salary only; and about 
a fourth commission only. 

As a guide to executives who are 
faced with the problem of establish- 
ing a plan for salesmen’s compen- 
sation, Professor Tosdal offers the 
following points: 

1. Decide upon the objectives of 
the plan, their relative importance, 
and the size of earnings needed to 
attract and hold men with the re- 
quired qualifications. 

2. Determine the level of the fixed 
salary or earnings element, and pro- 
vide for periodical review and re- 
vision if salary, salary and commis- 
sion plans, or salary and _ bonus 
plans are employed. 

3. If commissions or other incen- 
tive means are indicated, choose 
the rates which are consistent with 
the needed incentives. 

4. Test these rates and the whole 
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plan against probable sales or profit 
volume, taking both minimum fig- 
ures and extremes as judged by past 
experience. Determine the probable 
effects of variations or extremes 
caused by accidental factors upon 
salesmen’s earnings. The wider the 
accidental or cyclical fluctuations, 
the greater the danger of excessive 
earnings or of the reverse. 

5. Revise the rates and the pro- 
portion of fixed income and other 


elements of the plan in light of the 


test. 

6. Anticipate the need of provision 
for transfer of salesmen from one 
territory to another; the possible 
needs of splitting commissions, sal- 
ary changes, expense policies, and 
the like. 

7. See that plans are set up for 
announcement and explanation of 
the compensation plan so that there 
can be no misunderstanding or mis- 
apprehension on the part of the 
salesmen. In large salesforces, this 
means that division and district 
managers as well as salesmen must 
kecome familiar with the plan. 


8. See that operating routines are 
devised and set up to carry out the 
plan and that competent persons are 
assigned to the task. 

9. Do not expect too much of the 
plan. It is not intended as a substi- 
tute for careful direction, PUSAN 7 
tion, and control. 

10. When a new and quite differ- 
ent plan is put into operation, ex- 
pect that changes and revisions will 
have to- be made. Remember that 
making such changes in a salesman’s 
compensation involves problems in 
human relations which cannot be ig- 
nored without risking the failure of 
the plan in its entirety. 

Finally, Professor Tosdal warns, 
“There is no one best compensation 
plan for any one size of firm or for 
any type of industry. There is no 
nice solution to the problem... 
Clearly the pressure of costs and 
the general desire for greater finan- 
cial security have combined to de- 
velop a marked trend toward combi- 
nation or incentive plans. This trend 
which started many years ago is 
likely to persist. But... no com- 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES © 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere > 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


ee a Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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pensation plan will take the place of 
good sales management. Sales man- 
agers cannot, and should not, ex- 
pect a compensation plan for sales- 
men to be a substitute for wise and 
aggressive sales leadership.” 
Warning 

Warren Hanson of Dudley and 

e Borland warns that many per- 
sons are not aware of municipal or 
state ordinances which regulate the 
rebuilding or repairing of fire dam- 
aged buildings. In many cases these 
ordinances require property owners 
to demolish the undamaged portion 
of the building, and to reconstruct 
to conform to the building laws of 
the particular area. Frame and sim- 
ilarly constructed properties are 
those generally affected. 

Some owners of property located 
in the so called “fire zones” are sub- 
ject to the added costs of demolish- 
ing their undamaged building and 
rebuilding with materials more cost- 
ly than which were originally used. 

In Cambridge, Section 203, Para- 
graph 8-b of the Building Code is 
definite insofar as it relates to ex- 
isting and fire otherwise damaged 


buildings. The Code states “an ex- 
isting building damaged by fire or 
otherwise, in excess of 50% of its 
assessed value before such damage, 
shall be made to conform to the re- 
quirements of this Code for new 
buildings. If the cost of such altera- 
tions or repairs or the amount of 
such damage is more than 25 but 
not more than 50% of the assessed 
value of the building, it shall be 
made to conform to such require- 
ments in the portions so altered or 
repaired to such extent as the Sup- 
erintendent may determine.” 

The insurance companies have 
coverage to protect the building 
owner against the added loss caused 
by fire which necessitates tearing 
down the remaining building and the 
extra cost to rebuild with better con- 
struction. It is called ‘Demolition 
and Increased Cost of Construction 
Insurance” and may be added by en- 
dorsement to the building fire poli- 
cies. 

Likewise if a tenant or business 
coneern stands to lose by virtue of 
the building being repaired or de- 
molished where he lives or conducts 


er 





MOTORS - PUMPS 
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a business he can hedge against loss 
by adding ‘‘Demolition and Increas- 
ed Cost of Construction Insurance” 
to his rent, extra expense, business 
interruption or other “time element” 
insurance. 

In Cambridge the “fire district” 
includes the congested areas of the 
city among which are large portions 
of the East Cambridge and Cam- 
bridgeport areas, the length of 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
Street from Inman Square to the 
Charles River and the Harvard 
Square area. 

If any person has any doubt as 
to what extent he might lose out 
because of these ordinances, he 
would do well to check with his in- 
surance agent to advise him specifi- 
cally. 


9th Annual 
HE 9th Annual National Sunday 


School Week (Youth in Reli- 
gion), sponsored by all faiths, is to 
be the week of April 138-19. 

Sunday School is a great influence 
for good, and the training and in- 
spiration which it gives to our boys 
and girls makes them better people 


WS 


po 
. < 
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and helps prepare them for the re- 
sponsibilities they will face as 
adults. 

The purpose of the observance is 
to remind young people and their 
parents of the importance of regu- 
lar attendance at Sunday School. 


New Member 


HE Star Realty, located at 844 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
is a well known organization 
specializing in the sale of Realty 


investments (apartment houses, store 
blocks, guest houses, etc.), in the 
Greater Boston area. 

This firm is headed by Leonard 
Abramson, a life-long Cambridge 
resident and graduate of the Cam- 
bridge schools and the Middlesex 
College of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Abramson is a world War II 
veteran, having served in the Euro- 
pean Theatre of Operations for 2% 
years. He is a member of the Boston 
Real Estate Board, National Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Brokers, and an 
associate member of the Cambridge 
Council of Boy Scouts. 
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Move Over, Please! 

NOW what a demégrapher is? 

That’s the fellow who special- 
izes in predicting population trends. 
He sits back with his pencil and 
slide rule and tries to figure out how 
many people will be in a given place 
at a certain year. 


During the past few years, demo- 
graphers have been having their 
troubles. Seems that back in the 
thirties their slide rules got stuck. 
They were figuring that the United 
States would achieve its full popu- 
lation growth by 1960—a peak of 
about 157 million—and then our 
population would level off and re- 
main pretty much the same for 
years and years. 

Now we’re just finding out how 
wrong the demographers were. Our 
population figure passed the 157- 
million estimate last. July, according 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and there seems to 
be no limit to how big we can grow. 

Even the most conservative ex- 
perts say that by the year 2000 
there will be 200 million people in 
this country. Others place the figure 
as high as 300 million. 

As our population expands it will 
be up to business in this country to 
provide more and more products and 
more and more jobs. 

By 1957, for example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says we’ll need 
20. per cent more of everything. We’ll 
have to. produce five-and-a-half bil- 
lion pounds more meat than we now 
produce. We’ll need 80 billion pounds 





more milk, and 15 billion extra eggs. 

~ No one can say how many millions. 
more of baby carriages, cribs and 
nursing bottles our American moth- 
ers will need. Nor how many new 
houses and automobiles and radios. 
and television sets and air condition- 
ing systems, trains, airplanes, 
trucks, household appliances and the 
millions of other commodities which 
keep us all in meat and drink. — 


That is why the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is pre- 
paring to launch a broad new pro- 
gram which will reach out into the 
communities to mobilize and stimu- 
late the productive energies of the 
nation. 


New horizons beckon. Not only 
will private initiative be encouraged; 
it will promise greater rewards be- 
cause our expanding population has 
an insatiable appetite for the pro- 
ducts of our farms and fields, our 
mines, timberlands and factories. 
The wants of tomorrow cannot be 
measured by the demands of today. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
~ < COMPANY 
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Pian To Attend 


OU are cordially invited to at- 

tend a meeting on Neighbor- 
hood Improvement to be held on 
Tuesday, April 21, 1953 at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Hotel Commander in Cam- 
bridge. The meeting is being spon- 
sored by the City of Cambridge, the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 
the Cambridge Community Services, 
and the Cambridge League of 
Women Voters. City Manager John 
J. Curry will act as moderator, and 
Honorable Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, 
Mayor of Cambridge, will summar- 
ize the progress made in Cambridge 
to date. 

Other speakers will be Joseph W. 
Lund, President, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, who will 
discuss how other cities are attack- 
ing the problem; Mark Fortune, Di- 
rector, Cambridge Planning Board, 
who will give an illustrated talk on 
the need in Cambridge; Dr. Edward 
O’Rourke, Cambridge Commissioner 
of Public Health, who will outline 
the program for Cambridge; and 


Leslie Read, Vice-President of Niles, 





Inc. and Vice-President of the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank, who will 
suggest what private enterprise can 
do to help. 

Home owners and real estate op- 
erators, city officials, planners and 
social workers have long realized 
the need for concerted action on a 
problem that concerns everyone liv- 
ing in older cities today. Population 
composition and patterns of living, 
particularly in metropolitan areas, 
have changed substantially in the 
past fifty years, leaving older neigh- 
borhoods subject to advancing ob- 
solesence, blight and deterioration. 

This is everyone’s problem, for we 
all have a stake in neighborhood 
conditions for living. It is still not 
too late to re-plan our City for real 
living. Let’s mobilize for action 
NOW. 

Through the courtesy of the Unit- 
ed Community Services time has 
been allowed on this organization’s 
regularly scheduled telecast over 
WBZ-TV. On Wednesday morning, 
April 22, the Cambridge program 
will be discussed from 9:00 to 9:30. 
Participating in the program will be 
George A. Macomber, President, 
Cambridge Community Services; 
Henry Wise, Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston; Dr. Edward 
O’Rourke, Commissioner of Public 
Health, and Mark Fortune, Cam- 
bridge Planning Board. 
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CONGRESS 





You and Your Congress 
ASHINGTON—Conxgress soon 
\ V will consider a problem as old 
as the government 
state relations. 


itself—federal- 


It is being asked to authorize a 
commission—to be appointed by 
Congress, the President and state 
zovernors—to study federal-state 
programs in such fields as taxation, 
social security and public assistance. 


The study’s objectives would in- 
clude more efficiency and economy 
in government—with consequent 
lightening of the taxpayer’s burden 
—and decentralization of present 
federal power—which is felt by 
many to have reached a point threat- 
ening the Constitutionally founded 
state-federal balance of power. 


This project has the blessing of 
Congressional leaders, the Gover- 
nors’ Conference and _ President 
Eisenhower, who has initiated it as 
he promised during his election cam- 
paign. 

Those interested in this problem 
are using as their basic text a re- 
port on federal-state relations made 
a few years ago by the Council of 


ie Magazine of Cambridge 


State Governments to the Hoover 


Commission. 


“The question of federal-state re- 


lations prior to 1900 was largely a 
legal problem,” the Council said in 
its report, which was printed as a 
Senate document. “Since that time 
it has become increasingly an eco- 
nomic problem. 


“Grants-in-aid from the national — 
government to the states (to help 


finance various programs), multi- 


MARCH. 


5 a 


plied 250-fold within the last gen-_ 


eration, demonstrate graphically the 


drift or shift of responsibility for — 


public services from the states to 
national-state joint responsibility. 


“Through the grants-in-aid, the 
national government influences, and 


to some extent controls, 75 per cent — 


of the total activities of state gov- 
ernments. With grants goes control. 
With control goes power. 
power 
too much centralization lies danger 


to our entire federal system of gov- 


ernment.” 


With — 


goes centralization—and in _ 


The Council made these recom-_ 
mendations, among others, for fed- 


eral remedial action: 


1. Federal grants should be only 
for public services “national in 


character” or having “a definite and 


measurable national interest.” 


2. “National grants, 


broad categories of public services.” 


3. Grant programs should be based 
on close federal-state cooperation, — 


with the federal government “in no 





where and. 
when available, should be made for | 
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case” dealing with a state’s political 
subdivisions or with individuals. 


4, Federal supervision of grant 
programs should be confined to ‘“in- 
itial approval of over-all plans, post- 
audit of expenditures and technical 
assistance and guidance during op- 
eration.” 

5. “The present patchwork of 
grant-in-aid programs’ should be 
systematized, with provision for co- 
operative planning, appraisal and 


administration on a _ continuing 
basis.” 
6. “Definite, specific machinery 


should be established for imple- 
menting federal-state relations in 
the development, operation and ad- 
ministration of cooperative inter- 
governmental programs.” 

The Council made these recom- 
mendations to the states: 


1. Revise and modernize state 
constitutions, many of which “se- 
verely restrict the resources of the 
state governments, hamper the ef- 
fective solution of urban problems 
and, frequently, interpose barriers 
to the fulfillment of needed ser- 
vices.” 


2. Extend home-rule powers to 
state political subdivisions, increas- 
ing their discretionary power and 
lessening their dependence upon the 
state government. 


8. Revise and reorganize state tax 
systems “to reduce inequitable and 
overlapping taxes and to improve 
tax administration.” 

4, Revise and modernize state leg- 
islative processes and procedures, 
giving legislatures “adequate tools, 
expert assistance, reasonable com- 
pensation and_ sufficient time in 
which to do their important jobs.” 


5. Reorganize government admin- 
istrative branches to improve the 
quality of public administration. 


6. Make increasing use of inter- 
state compacts and agreements “for 
the solution of common problems,” 
thereby maintaining interest in and 
control of “activities and programs 
of vital interest to them.” 

“Tf our system of federalism is 
to be maintained,” the Council said, 
“states must equip themselves and 
order their facilities to accept and 
exercise their responsibilities as well 
as to proclaim their rights.” 
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Annual Meeting 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States promises that its 
4ist Annual Meeting, to be held 
April 27-29 in Washington, D.C., 
will develop “pay dirt news” for the 
American taxpayer. 

It will be the first major annual 
meeting of business men since the 
Eisenhower Administration took 
office. 

Key men from industry, from Con- 
gress and from the Executive De- 
partments of the government are 
being invited to speak and lead dis- 
cussions. It is expected that they 
will regard this meeting of the na- 
tion’s largest business organization 
as a natural forum for significant 
intimations and pronouncements on 
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the future of the national economy. 

Arch N. Booth, executive vice 
president, said “the meeting will be 
historic in the sense that it convenes 
in a political environment devoid of 
hostility to business. That is in dia- 
metric contrast to the environment 
of the last 20 years.” 

He pointed out that the White 
House and the National Chamber 
building neighbor each other across 
Lafayette Park in Washington. 

“Business did not inherit a key to 
the White House from the November 
election, and that is as it should be. 
No economic segment — business, 
labor or agriculture—should enjoy 
preferential treatment in a_ free 
enterprise economy, but the windows 
of the White House are no longer 
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shuttered from the business point 
of view, and Lafayette Park is no 
longer a moat. 

“The Administration program to 
date reflects the expressed will of 
the taxpayers for a thrifty, decon- 
trolled, incentive economy and a 
prudent foreign policy. The annual 
meeting program will anticipate 
further advances toward an economy 
in which government encourages in- 
stead of discourages production and 
re-evolves toward its intended role 
of umpire in economic affairs.” 

In genesis form as of now, the 
program will highlight the outlook 
in the fields of taxation, social leg- 
islation, foreign policy, government 
economy and labor relations and take 
soundings of spectacular possibili- 
ties for private action toward “bet- 
ter living for more people,” which 
is one major thesis for discussion. 

“Housing a growing America,” is 
promised full-dress treatment; so is 
the future of the job market for the 
700,000 young people who annually 
emerge from the classrooms. 

The program will probably unfold 
further details of the National 
Chamber’s blueprint for a_ long- 
range plan to mobilize and stimulate 
the production energies of a nation 
whose population is steadily increas- 
ing. 

Special attention wait be devoted 
to recovering the taxpayers’ invest- 
ment’ in tax-dollar built and tax- 
dollar supported hydro-power devel- 
opments, 

“Business will 
Washington on é 


make news in 
a seale-never-match- 


except on 


ed before,’ said Booth. “We expect 
it to be good news for young people 
in the job market; good news for 
those who are forced. to live on the 
dole of old age assistance through 
a hodge-podge social security ad- 
ministration; good news for inves- 
tors and savers; good news for home 
buyers and above all, ‘pay dirt news’ 
for the taxpayers, which means 
everyone.” 

Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
National Chamber, will deliver the 
traditional keynote address at the 
first general session April 27. 

Any Chamber member planning 
or wishing to attend should contact 
the Chamber office at once as ar- 
rangements for the ladies’ reception 
at the White House to be given by 
Mrs. Eisenhower must be made be- 
fore April 3. President Wales, Na- 
tional Councillor Randall and Execu- 
tive Secretary Townsend plan to 
attend the convention. 


Next Holiday 

HE next holiday is’ April 19, 

which falls on Sunday, therefore, 
is observed on Monday, April 20. The 
holiday rule applies—an employee 
cannot be compelled to work in a 
mill or factory on a legal holiday 
“absolutely necessary” 
work. The plant may be opened and 


he may work voluntarily. All state, 
county and municipal public offices 


are closed all day on. state- wide 
legal holidays. 

The bill to make Good Friday, a 
holiday. was defeated. 
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The Rights and Responsibilities 
of the Universities and their Faculties 


A Statement by 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


OR three hundred years higher 

education has played a leading 
role in the advancement of American 
civilization. No country in history 
so early perceived the importance 
of that role and none has derived 
such widespread benefits from it. 
Colleges moved westward with the 
frontier and carried with them the 
seeds of learning. When the univer- 
sity idea was transplanted from 
Kurope, it spread across the nation 
with extraordinary speed. Today 
our universities are the standard 
bearers of our whole system of edu- 
cation. They are the mainstays of 
the professions. They are the prime 
source of our competence in science 


and the arts. The names of their 
graduates crowd the honor rolls of 
two world wars and of the nation’s 
peacetime affairs. By every test 
of war and peace they have proved 
themselves indispensable instruments 
of cultural progress and _ national 
welfare. 

In the United States there is a 
greater degree of equality of op- 
portunity in higher education than 
anywhere else in the world. A 
larger proportion of Americans study 
in universities and colleges than any 
other peoples. These _ universities 
have shown and continue to show 
greater responsiveness to the needs 
of our society than their European 
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counterparts. They have equipped 
our people with the varied skills and 
sciences essential to the development 
of a pioneer country. They have im- 
parted the shape and coherence of 
the American nation to formless 
immigrant groups.. American ideals 
have been strengthened, the great 
cultural tradition of the West has 
been broadened, and enriched. by 
their teaching and example. 

Modern knowledge of ourselves 
and of our universe has been nur- 
tured in the universities. The scien- 
tific, technological, medical, and 
surgical advances of our time were 
born in them. They have supplied 
intellectual capital as essential to 
our society as financial capital is to 
our industrial enterprise. They have 
more than justified the faith of the 
public in our distinctive system of 
higher education. They have proved 
themselves dynamic forces of Amer- 
ican progress. 

“The Nature of a University 

A university is the institutional 
embodiment of an urge for knowl- 
edge that is basic in human nature 
‘and as old as the human race. It is 
inherent in every individual. The 
search that it inspires is an individ- 
ual affair. Men vary in the intensity 
of their passion for the search for 
knowledge as well as in _ their 
competence to pursue it. History 
therefore presents us with a series 
of scholarly pioneers who advanced 
our knowledge from age to age and 
increased our ability to discover new 
knowledge. Great scholars and teach- 
ers drew students to them, and in 


the Middle Ages a few such groups 
organized themselves into the first 
universities. ; 
The modern university which 
evolved from these is a unique type 
of organization. For many reasons 
it must differ from a corporation 
created for the purpose of producing 
a salable article for profit. Its in- 
ternal structure, procedures, and dis- 


cipline are properly quite different — 


from those of business organizations. 
It is not so closely integrated and 


there is no such hierarchy of au-— 


thority as is appropriate to a bus- 
iness concern; the permanent mem- 
bers of a university are essentially 
equals. 

Like its medieval prototype, the 
modern American university is an 
association of individual - scholars. 


and as teachers, requires the cap- 
italization of their individual passion 
for knowledge and their individual 
competence to pursue it and com- 
municate it to others. They are 
united in loyalty to the ideal of 
learning, to the moral code, to the 
country, and to its form of govern- 
ment. They represent diversified 
fields of knowledge, they express 
many points of view. Even within 
the same department of instruction 
there are not only specialists in 
various phases of the subject, but 
men with widely differing interests 
and outlook. 

Free enterprise is as essential to 
intellectual as to economic ‘progress. 
A university must therefore be hos- 


-pitable to an infinite variety of skills 


és 


a 
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- Their effectiveness, both as scholars — 


1953 


and viewpoints, relying upon open 
competition among them as_ the 
surest safeguard of truth. Its whole 
spirit requires investigation, criti- 
cism, and presentation of ideas in 
an atmosphere of freedom and mu- 
tual confidence. This is the real 
meaning of “academic” freedom. It 
is essential to the achievement of 
its ends that the faculty of a uni- 
versity be guaranteed this freedom 
by its governing board, and that the 
reasons for the guarantee be under- 
stood by the public. To enjoin uni- 
formity of outlook upon a university 
faculty would put a stop to learning 
at the source. To censor individual 
faculty members would put a stop 
to learning at its outlet. 

For these reasons a_ university 
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does not take an official position of 
its own either on disputed questions 
of scholarship or on political ques- 
tions or matters of public policy. It 
refrains from so doing not only in 
its own but in the public interest, 
to capitalize the search for knowl- 
edge for the benefit of society, to 
give the individuals pursuing that 
search the freest possible scope and 
the greatest possible encouragement 
in their efforts to preserve the: learn- 
ing of the past and advance learning 
in the present. The scholar who 
pursues the search on these terms 
does so at maximum advantage to 
society. So does the student. To the 
scholar lie open new discoveries in 
the whole field of knowledge, to his 
student the opportunity of sharing 
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in those discoveries and at the same 
time developing his powers of ra- 
tional thought, intelligent judgment, 
and an understanding use of ac- 
quired knowledge. Thus essential 
qualities of learning are combined 
with essential qualities of citizenship 
in a free society. 

To fulfill their function the mem- 
bers of university faculties must 
continue to analyze, test, criticize, 
and reassess existing institutions 
and beliefs, approving when the evi- 
dence supports them and disapprov- 
ing when the weight of evidence is 
on the other side. Such investiga- 
tions cannot be confined to the phys- 
ical world. The acknowledged fact 
that moral, social, and _ political 
progress have not kept pace with 
mastery of the physical world 
shows the need for more intensified 
research, fresh insights, vigorous 
criticism, and inventiveness. The 
scholar’s mission requires the study 
and examination of unpopular ideas, 
of ideas considered abhorrent and 
even dangerous. For, just as in the 
case of deadly disease or the military 
potential of an enemy, it is only by 
intense study and research that the 
nature and extent of the danger can 
be understood and defenses against 
it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar 
to stand silent when he ought to 
speak, particularly in the field of 
‘his competence. In matters of con- 
science and when he has truth to 
proclaim the scholar has no obliga- 
tion to be silent in the face of pop- 
ular disapproval. Some of the great 


passages in the history of truth 
have involved the open challenge of 
popular prejudice in times of tension 
such as those in which we live. 

What applies to research applies 
equally to teaching. So long as an 
instructor’s observations are schol- 
arly and germane to his subject, his 
freedom of expression in his class- 
room should not be curbed. The 
university student should be exposed 
to competing opinions and beliefs in 
every field, so that he may learn 
to weigh them and gain maturity of 
judgment. Honest and skillful ex- 
position of such opinions and beliefs 
is the duty of every instructor; and 
it is equally his privilege to express 
his own critical opinion and the 
reasons for holding it. In teaching, 
as in research, he is limited by the 
requirements of citizenship, of pro- 
fessional competence and good taste. 
Having met those standards, he is 
entitled to all the protection the 
full resources of the university can 
provide. 

Whatever criticism is occasioned 
by these practices, the universities 
are committed to them by their very 
nature. To curb them, in the hope 
of avoiding criticism, would mean 
distorting the true process of learn- 
ing and depriving society of its bene- 
fits. It would invite the fate of the 
German and Italian universities 
under Fascism and the Russian uni- 
versities under Communism. It would 
deny our society one of its most 
fruitful sources of strength and 
welfare and represent a_ sinister 
change in our ideal of government. 
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The Obligations and Responsibilities 
of University Faculties 


We must recognize the fact that 
honest men hold differing opinions. 
This fundamental truth underlies the 
assertion and definition of individual 
rights and freedom in our Bill of 
Rights. How does it apply to uni- 
versities? In the eyes of the law, 
the university scholar has no more 
and no less freedom than his fellow 
citizens outside a university. None- 
theless, because of the vital im- 
portance of the university to civiliza- 
tion, membership in its society of 
scholars enhances the prestige of 
persons admitted to its fellowship 
after probation and upon the basis 
of achievement in research and 
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teaching. The university supplies a 
distinctive forum and, in so doing, 
strengthens the scholar’s voice. When 
his opinions challenge existing or- 
thodox points of view, his freedom 
may be more in need of defense than 
that of men in other professions. 
The guarantee of tenure to profes- 
sors of mature and proven scholar- 
ship is one such defense. As in the 
case of judges, tenure protects the 
scholar against undue economic or 
political pressures and ensures the 
continuity of the: scholarly process. 


There is a line at which “freedom’’ 
or “privilege” begins to be qualified 
by legal “duty” and “obligation”. 
The determination of the line is the 
function of the legislature and the 
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courts. The ultimate interpretation 
and application of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments are the 
function of the United States Su- 
preme Court; but every public official 
is bound by his oath of office to 
respect and preserve the liberties 
guaranteed therein. These are not 
to be determined arbitrarily or by 
public outcry. The line thus drawn 
ean be changed by legislative and 
judicial action; it has varied in the 
past because of prevailing anxieties 
as well as by reason of “clear and 
present” danger. Its location is sub- 
ject to, and should receive, criticism 
both popular and judicial. However 
much the location of the line may 
be criticized, it cannot be disre- 
garded with impunity. Any member 
of a university who crosses the duly 
established line is not excused by 
the fact that he believes the line 
ill-drawn. When the speech, writing, 
or other actions of a member of a 
faculty exceed lawful limits, he is 
subject to the same penalties as 
other persons. In addition, he may 
lose his university status. 
Historically the word “university” 
is a guarantee of standards. It im- 
plies endorsement not of its mem- 
bers’ views but of their capability 
and integrity. Every scholar has an 
obligation to maintain this reputa- 
tion. By ill-advised, though not il- 
legal, public acts or utterances he 
may do serious harm to his profes- 
sion, his university, to education, 
and to the general welfare. He bears 
a heavy responsibility to weigh the 
soundness of his opinions and the 


manner in which they are expressed. 
His effectiveness, both as_ scholar 
and teacher, is not reduced but en- 
hanced if he has the humility and 
the wisdom to recognize the fallibil- 
ity of his own judgment. He should 
remember that he is as much a lay- 
man as anyone else in all fields ex- 
cept those in which he has special 
competence. Others, both within and 
without the university, are as free 
to criticize his opinions as he is free 
to express them; “academic freedom” 
does not include freedom from crit- 
icism. 

As in all acts of association, the 
professor accepts conventions which 
become morally binding. Above all, 
he owes his colleagues in the uni- 
versity complete candor and perfect 
integrity, precluding any kind of 
clandestine or conspiratorial activ- 
ities. He owes equal candor to the 
public. If he is called upon to an- 
swer for his convictions it is his 
duty as a citizen to speak out. It 
is even more definitely his duty as a 
professor. Refusal to do so, on what- 
ever legal grounds, cannot fail to 
reflect upon a profession that claims 
for itself the fullest freedom to 
speak and the maximum protection 
of that freedom available in our 
society. In this respect, invocation 
of the Fifth Amendment places upon 
a professor a heavy burden of proot 
of his fitness to hold a teaching 
position and lays upon his university 
an obligation to reexamine his quali- 
fications for membership in its so- 
ciety. 

In all universities faculties exer- 


£953 





cise wide authority in internal af- 
fairs. The greater their autonomy, 
the greater their share of respon- 
sibility to the public. They must 
maintain the highest standards and 
exercise the utmost wisdom in ap- 
pointments and promotions. They 
must accept their share of responsi- 
bility for the discipline of those who 
fall short in the discharge of their 
academic trust. 

The universities owe their ex- 
istence to legislative acts and public 
charters. A State university exists 
by constitutional and legislative acts, 
an endowed university enjoys its in- 
dependence: by franchise from the 
state and by custom. The state uni- 
versity is supported by public funds. 
The endowed university is benefited 
by tax exemptions. Such benefits are 
conferred upon the universities not 
as favors but in furtherance of the 
public interest. They carry with them 
public obligation of direct concern 
to the faculties of the universities 
as well as to the governing boards. 

Legislative bodies from time to 
time may scrutinize these benefits 
and privileges. It is clearly the duty 
of universities and their members 
to cooperate in official inquiries di- 
rected to those ends. When the pow- 
ers of legislative inquiry are abused, 
the remedy does not le in non- 
cooperation or defiance; it is to be 
sought through the normal channels 
of informed public opinion. 

The Present Danger 

We have set forth the nature and 

function of the university. We have 


outlined its rights and responsibil- 
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ities and those of its faculties. What 
are the implications for current 
anxiety over Russian Communism 
and the subversive activities con- 
nected with it? : 
We condemn Russian Communism 
as we condemn every form of total- 
itarianism. We share the profoiind 
concern of the American people at 
the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruc- 
tion of our cherished institutions. 
The police state would be the death 


of our universities, as of our govern- 


ment. Three of its principles in par- 
ticular are abhorrent to us: the 
fomenting of world-wide revolution 
as a step to seizing power; the use 
of falsehood and deceit as normal 
means of persuasion;’ thought con- 
tvol—the dictation of doctrines which 
must be accepted and taught by all 
party members. Under these prin- 
ciples, no scholar could ‘adequately 
disseminate knowledge or pursue in- 
vestigations in the effort to make 
further progress toward truth. 
Appointment to a university posi- 
tion and retention after appointment 
require not only professional com- 
petence but involve the affirmative 
obligation of being diligent and loyal 
in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independ- 
ence. This renders impossible adher- 
ence to such a regime as that of 
Russia and its satellites. No person 
who accepts or advocates such prin- 
ciples and methods has any place in 
a university. Since present member- 
ship in the Communist Party re- 
quires the acceptance of these prin- 
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ciples and methods, such member- 
ship extinguishes the right to a uni- 
versity position. Moreover, if an in- 
structor follows communistic prac- 
tice by becoming a propagandist for 
one opinion, adopting a “party line”, 
silencing criticism or impairing free- 
dom of thought and expression in his 
classroom, he forfeits not only all 
university support but his right to 
membership in the university. 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield 
for those who break the law. Uni- 
versities must cooperate fully with 
law-enforcement officers whose duty 
requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well- 
established American principle their 
innocence is to be assumed until 
they have been convicted, under due 
process, in a court of proper jurisdic- 
tion. 

Unless a faculty member violates 
a law, however, his discipline or dis- 
charge is a university responsibility 
and should not be assumed by po- 
litical authority. Discipline on the 
basis of irresponsible accusations or 
suspicion can never be condoned. It 
is as damaging to the public welfare 
as it is to academic integrity. The 
university is competent to establish 
a tribunal to determine the facts and 
fairly judge the nature and degree 
of any trespass upon academic in- 
tegrity, as well as to determine the 
penalty such trespass merits. 

As the professor is entitled to no 
special privileges in law, so also he 
should be subject to no special dis- 
crimination. Universities are bound 
to deprecate special loyalty tests 


which are applied to their faculties 
but to which others are not subjected. 
Such discrimination does harm to 
the individual and even greater harm 
to his university and the whole 
cause of education by destroying 
faith in the ideals of university 
scholarship. 


Conclusion 


Finally, we assert-that freedom 
of thought and speech is vital to the 
maintenance of the American sys- 
tem and is essential to the general 
welfare. Condemnation of Commun- 
ism and its protagonists is not to 
be interpreted as readiness to curb 
social, political, or economic investi- 
gation and research. To insist upon 
complete conformity to current be- 
liefs and practices would do infinite 
harm to the principle of freedom, 
which is the greatest, the central, 
American doctrine. Fidelity to that 
principle has made it possible for 
the universities of America to confer 
great benefits upon our society and 
our country. Adherence to that prin- 
ciple is the only guarantee that the 
nation may continue to enjoy those 
benefits. 


Editor’s Note: The statement was 
approved by all Association members 
March 24, 1958. Both Harvard and 
M.I.T. ave members of this Associa- 
tion, which was organized fifty-three 
years ago, and consists of thirty- 
seven leading American and Canad- 
ian universities, and speaks for its 
members on policy matters of com- 
mon interest. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


_ MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 





COAL Domestic and in- 
| dustrial Fuels 

OIL 
COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 
OIL Heating Equip- 


B URN. ERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COAL CO. 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone. ELiot 4-7500 
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Head table at the March Speakers’ Meeting, held at the Hotel Commander. 
Left to right: Charles E. Keniston, Plant Manager of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, and Chairman of the Chamber’s Finance Committee; F. Marsena 
Butts, President-and Treasurer of Butts and Ordway Co., and Clerk of the 
Chamber; Professor Bruce C. Hopper; Quincy W. Wales, Chairman of the 
Board, Brown-Wales Co., and Chamber President; John V. O’Leary, Treas- 
urer, Cambridge Federal Savings and Loan Association, and Treasurer of 
the Chamber; Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc., 
and Chairman of the Chamber’s Membership Committee, and R. Colin 
Maclaurin, Personnel Officer of M.I.T., and Chairman of the Chamber’s 
House Committee. All with the exception of Professor Hopper are members 
of the Chamber’s Executive Committee. The seventh member, Vice President 
Ralph W. Rogers, still is confined to his home with illness. 


Professor Bruce C. Hopper, Associate Professor of Government at Harvard, 
captivated his audience with his talk on “America and Russia, Change in 
1953.” His down-to-earth analysis of the situation, which now exists, since 
the death of Stalin, left no doubt in the minds of his listeners that he is 
an outstanding authority on the history and politics of the Far East. 





PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 





1953 


Building Permits 


has started with a boom 
i 953 as predicted. Building 
permits issued in the first three 
months for new construction in Cam- 
bridge almost equal the entire year 
of 1952. The total in February was 
$1,383,000.00, of which $1,300,000 
was for the housing units on Putnam 
Avenue, Magee and _ Callender 
Streets. . 


March was an even better month, 
with a total of $1,546,250.00—$30,000 
was for 
Corporation at 155 Fawcett Street; 
$39,000 for alterations of the Simplex 
Wire and Cable ‘Company office, at 





Building Permits 


the foundation of,. Eckel . 
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76 Sidney Street; $36,500 for two 
of the new houses being built next 
to the golf course; $600,000 for a 
laboratory for Harvard University 
on Divinity Avenue; $125,000 for ad- 
ditional factory space for Deran 
Confectionery Co. at 134 Cambridge 
Street; $670,000 for the new Adley 
Express Co. truck terminal at 67 
Smith Place; $8,000 for a’ storage 
and manufacturing building for Wal- 
den, Inc., at 16 Concord Lane, and 
$28,900 for the research and office 
building for Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
at 46 Acorn Park. 

- If plans go through for other 
buildings in the planning stage this 
could be a “banner” year.” . 











In the Service of 


New England Industry Since 1869 


BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
ALSO... 


STAINLESS 


Branch Warehouse 
Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 





165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


UN iversity 4-4300 


Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 


_CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The March 27, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-February, 1953 to mid-March, 
1953, gives the following information: 


The steady decline in the “Massachusetts Retail Price Index”? which 
began in September, 1952 was finally halted in mid-March, 1953 when the 
combined index was 0.2% over that of mid-February. The food index, 
which had set the pattern of this steady six-month decline in the index, 
also leveled off to show a very slight fractional gain of 0.05% over the 
previous month. The combined index number of 174.4 for March was 0.06% 
over that of one year ago, but was 1.4% below that of January, 1952 and 
0.6% below that of January, 1953. 


FOOD: While the food index for mid-March, 1953 was only 0.05% 
above that of February, it did, however, show a halt in the downward trend 
which had been evidenced for the past six consecutive months. The cereal 
and bakery section advanced 0.8%. Meats, for the first time since Sep- 
tember 1952, were higher in average prices over the previous month, be- 
ing 0.8% above those prevailing in mid-February. Beef prices declined 
about 2.4% as compared to a drop of 13.0% in the previous month. Pork 
products rose in price as bacon and ham advanced 2.0% and pork chops 
11.1%. Other advances were 3.6% in lamb chops; 3.2% in poultry, beverages 
slightly as higher coffee prices appeared in scattered areas, and fats and 
oil 1.3% due to higher prices for lard, shortening and oleomargarine. Dairy 
products declined 2.4% due to lower butter and milk quotations, while fresh 
fruits and vegetables were lower by 1.6%. 


CLOTHING: Higher prices for men’s topcoats, suits, work trousers 
and shirts advanced the clothing index 0.4% over the previous month. 


SHELTER: The shelter index rose 0.4% over the previous month. 
FUEL & LIGHT: No change was noted in this section. 


SUNDRIES: This section of the index rose 0.4% over the previous 


month due to higher prices of some prescription items, cigarettes and 
items of personal care. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


Feb. 1953 

Jan. 1941 Mar. 1952 Mar. 19538 Mar. 1953 

GO gaeersreee tc Heeociee sve ustes 86.2 206.6 200.4 0.05 
CLOUT Bere errscot wee eennces 1601 192.6 186.0 0.4 
wel teas agri scct sects 107.7 128.9 13824 0.4 
Fuel and Light .......... 112.8 179.4 188.4 0.0 
SUNGTIOS Ss nts. etek 107.2 152.3 159.1 0.4 
MEDIC «ace farses ies ctas 98.9 face 174.4 0.2 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 


aD 


New Members 
HE Cambridge Plants of the A. 
L. Smith Iron Company at 49 
Lansdowne Street and 200 Bent 
Street are engaged in steel fabrica- 
tion work. 

To meet the needs of defense and 
industry, the company employs more 
than 100 local residents and utilizes 
the facilities of local firms for sub- 
contract work. 

While a comparative newcomer to 
Cambridge, the A. L. Smith Iron 
Company was established in Chelsea 
in 1897, and today its Smithcraft 
Lighting Division is one of the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturers of 
fluorescent lighting equipment. 

Our contact member is S. Brunell, 
Assistant Treasurer. 












164 BROADWAY 


New: Members 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL SOAPS 
AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


SHORTENINGS 
DENTIFRICES 
MARGARINE 
TOILETRIES AND COSMETICS 


EL iot 4-1200 
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The Ewen Knight Corporation does 
prototype engineering on problems 
in all phases of physics and electron- 
ics, from 5 kilowatt TV transmitters 
to specially designed microwave re- 
ceivers capable of detecting the min- 
ute power radiated to earth from in- 
terstellar space. A current produc- 
tion item is an inexpensive radar set 
for small boat installations. 

Faculty members of Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy form the research team of this 
growing organization, headed by Dr. 
H. I. Ewen of the Harvard faculty 
and Dr. G. Knight, M.I.T. graduate. 

Our. contact member is Harold I. 
Ewen. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Do You Know That . 

HE State Planning Board says 

. .. No less than five suburban 
industrial parks are being developed 
in Massachusetts—at Newton, Need- 
ham, Natick, Hingham and Cam- 
bridge—and more are in the planning 
stage, a movement further tending 
toward business and population de- 
centralization ... Massachusetts not 
only pioneered the new industry of 


producing nuclear measuring instru- . 


ments, but today holds a position of 
leadership through at least six com- 
panies pre-eminent in this important 
field... U.S. Department of Labor 
reports that in January there were 
13,400 more people employed in 
Massachusetts than a year ago, of 





FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 

2,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes and 
Straddle Trucks 

10,000 to 30,000 Ib. Cap. 


Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


AMA -< = 


Telephone: EL iot 4-333] 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 





whom 8,000 were in manufacturing. 
Specific lines of employment show- 
ing the biggest gains in January 
compared with January 1952 were 
local and state governments with an 
increase of 8,500, electrical communi- 
cation equipment 6,500, transporta- 
tion equipment 4,900, service indus- 
tries 3,400, miscellaneous manufac- 
turing 3,100, federal government 
2,600, rubber products and leather 
products each 2,000.. .. The volume 
of new private home building turned 
downward in February. Permit is- 
sues gathered by the Department of 
Labor: and Industries from more 
than 100 Massachusetts cities. and 
towns showed about 17% fewer new 
dwelling units undertaken than a 





Boston Woven Hose | 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 


1953 








year ago. Total home building, in- 
cluding 223 public housing units, 
was off 24% from last year... The 
population of Massachusetts on July 
1, 1958 will be about 4,840,000, as- 
suming a continuation of the rate of 
increase estimated by the U. 8S. 
Bureau of the Census between April, 
1950 and July 1, 1952. On the same 
basis, the population of the Boston 
Metropolitan area next July, as de- 
fined by the Census, will be about 
2,443,000 . . . Associated Industries’ 
index shows that while new orders 
received by Massachusetts manufac- 
turers in February totalled 10% less 
than a year ago, orders for chem- 
icals amounted to 80% more, primary 
metals 638% more..and fabricated 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-4320 
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metals 19% more than in the same 
month last year... As of March 1, 
this year, there were 1,866,460 h- 
censed operators of motor vehicles 
in Massachusetts, 107,790 more than 
a year ago. The number of motor 
vehicles was 1,217,477, which was 
33,044 more than last year... From 
channel allotments made and grants 
received from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, it seems assured 
that Massachusetts will have tea 
more television stations, most of 
them coming into operation this year 
and some of them requiring adapters 
to present receiving sets, as re- 
ported by the New England Council 
... A survey by the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of new homes 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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purchased in the Boston area in the 
first quarter of 1951 showed that 
51% were bought with V. A. guaran- 
teed mortgages, the median price 
paid by veterans was $11,200, while 
59% of all the home buying families 
had yearly incomes under $5,000, 
facts that give basis for the expec- 
tation that the V. A.’s_ recently 
ordered credit restriction will be 
modified. 


List of New Directories 
HE following directories have 
been added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Directory Library which is 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use: 
19538 Albany, N. Y. 
Renesselaer & Menands 
Asheville, N. C. 
Biltmore Forest 
Biltmore 
Lake View Terrace 
S. Biltmore 
Beverly Hills 
Broadway Park 
E. Biltmore 
Gentry Park 
Linwood Park 
Martel Mill Village 
Morningside 
Oakley 
Oaklyn Park 
Sayles Village 
S. Biltmore 
Woodfin 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Chicopee 
Willimansett 
Aldenville 
Fairview 
1952 Cincinnati, Ohio 


19538 


1958 
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19538 Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Linden 
Roselle 
Roselle Park 
1958 Fitchburg, Mass. 
1953 Holyoke, Mass. 
South Hadley 
1952 Indianapolis, Indiana 
1958 Norwalk, Conn. 
1951 Rutland, Vermont 
1952 -Saratoga-SprimgsN. 
1952 Waterville, Maine 


Next Holiday 2 
HE next holiday is Memorial 
Day, May 30. On this holiday 

the Sunday Laws apply from 7:00 

to 1:00 P.M., with the exception of 

Florists. Any employer desiring to 

operate on this day must obtain a 

special permit from the local police. 

Issuance of the permit is at the dis- 

cretion of the police department, and 

shall not be issued more than six 
days prior to the holiday. Stores 
will be closed. 


Neighborhoods 

HE Cambridge Planning Board 

has just issued an excellent re- 
port entitled, “Thirteen Neighbor- 
hoods: One City.” In addition to il- 
lustrations it contains 9 maps show- 
ing Neighborhoods, Public Element- 
ary School Districts, Parish Dis- 
tricts, Census Tracts, Wards and 
Precincts, Public Health Nurses’ 
Districts, Local Place Names, Pre- 
dominantly Residential Areas, and 
Railroads and Major Traffic Routes. 
It contains a wealth of important 
information. 
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Please clip the companies listed below and paste this page of names 
in your membership roster. 


Bemntmbagioyec Go. inc. 197 Bridge Streeti.....cc.taulesctenrete laud ee EL 4-4404 
Cotton Textiles 
Charles M. Bagley 


ree barbour Company, 2541 < Vassar Street; i.cj..cccck-vssgtecsensecsdensiacsdetoceen vevtnus UN 4-1846 
Manutacturers’ Agent 
E. H. Barbour 

Fede. -beunke, Company, /-9 Norfolk Street n....ceccccccaieqtsaueed pareaedorsceoon UN 4-2627 
Retail Greeting Cards 
Elaine R. Watkins 

Seared arnseincy 2243" Broad Way. 2c. <.ci5. ache oadior vs cen ttadeseasvteedeotssjamend aoaueeaaeees UN 4-6257 
R. J. Brown 

mst Onste ronsirliiction<Corp,., 30. SIDNGY. Street. . kmicceciocce-fevapstensu cadeaeuind eosesatts TR 6-6293 
Home Remodeling 
A. Feitelberg 

Ewen Knight Corporation, 698 Massachusetts AV@nUG o.....ccccccccccceceseestecsteees TR 6-6380 
Physicists, Prototype Engineers 
Harold |. Ewen 

Pererien ouni ia Gos. 135 -First, Stree Fo. ca. si eces sacs made vgs dd cna faewgesebon UPaaees TR 6-7300 
Manufacturer Power Sprayers 
Eliot W. Denault 

Joy Fong Restaurant, 477 Massachusetts Avenue ....ccccccccescesteecretteecsseeteseres UN 4-374] 
Chinese Restaurant 
Lee L. Lin 

Berane eebotteCompany, Inc: 118. Broadway iio le dececcsciesstensensdeeenreestunetnteoae? EL 4-3292 
Mechanical Engraving on Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 2 tee 5 eae 
Ezra J. Leboff , Pies, 

Middle Atlantic Transportation Co., Inc., 95 Fulkerson Street oo... UN 4-9590 


Motor Transportation 
Georae E. Kelley 

Nivin Woodworking & Mfg. Co., Inc., 385 Putnam Avenue ow. UN 4-1251 
Cabinet Making—Custom, Industrial 
Alvin S. Placta 

Optionic Research, Inc., 1374 Massachusetts AVEMUC ....c..cccesecceseeeestenreeee: UN 4-1905 
Engineering Development Medical Instrumentation 
Leopold Rovner 

esiemrrinina-riate~ Corp.,..215 First. Street 2iicicss.jac. andenscntccansactarseccancevadevee UN 4-0263 
Printing Plates 
Alfred E. Wolf 

Re ME STC 7. Ly Cc OTPOR Tees eee esto hs Dhecboantet laa dtoWilde Mrs ce nagicss K| 7-4670 
Film Producers 
Charles B. Rockwell, 3rd 

Security Detective Agency, 190 Main Street 
Parking and Security Police 
Francis W. Noone 

Shea Bros., 124 Mt. Auburn Street 
Printers 


Raymond F. Shea 
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The above picture could be entitled, “When the Cat’s Away” or “Caught 
in the. Act.’? “Al” Keeler, Vice President of the Harvard’ Trust Cémpany, 
as most members know has been top winner of the Membership Club for 
‘the past several years. In fact,.if he obtains one more new member by 
next meeting, his six-year total will be 150 new members. ‘However, “Al” 
went to Florida on a vacation this past month, and his point total increased 
by only five. On the other hand, “Sam” Zitter, the runner up increased his 
points by twenty-one. “Sam” was silent on queries as to where he obtained 
his members. The above picture showing Francis W. Noone of the Security 
Detective Agency (left) signing an application for “Sam.” Zitter (right) 
may give you a clue. Suffice to say that if “Al” Keeler had been in town 
and at his desk he would not have been able to see out of the window in 
front of which “Sam” Zitter was standing. 





.... CANTEEN SERVICE FOR: - 5: 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS ~ 


; _ CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
12 Brighton St., Belmont _. sBE 5-6218 





eee 


2 pe Mc 


£953 


1200 Passe 
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Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman of the Membership Committee (right), 
presenting a special prize to Clifford G. Stedman for obtaining the 1200th 
member of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. The 1200th company 
was Ewen Knight Corporation, 698 Massachusetts Avenue. 


1200 Mark Passed 
ITH 21 applications for new 
members brought in by the 
Membership Club at its April 13 
meeting the Chamber’s membership 
has passed the 1200 mark. This 
means the Club has added to the 
Chamber roster this year 67 new 
members. 
There is one more meeting of the 
Club to go—so the quota of 75 new 
members should be reached and may 


be exceeded. This may not seem too 
great an undertaking, until one 
realizes that these club members 
have been doing this year after 
year. At the first meeting this year 
several of the fellows stated that 
they doubted if fifty new members 
could be obtained. The showing to 
date is a tribute to their enthusiasm 
and determination. If you know of a 
prospect this is your last chance to 
help a club member, as the Club’s 
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fifth and final meeting is to be held 
May 18. 

This is the meeting at which the 
winners are declared and club mem- 
bers rewarded for their volunteer 
service. In addition to the satisfac- 
tion derived from a job well done, 
they receive gifts donated by various 
member companies of the Chamber. 
These usually are products manu- 
factured or sold by the companies. 
Chairman MacKenzie will appreciate 
a donation, if you are desirous of 
mailing one. Just call TR 6-4100. 


Leaders in April were: 


Alfred M. Keeler 99 Points 
Samuel H. Zitter 91 Points 
Clifford G. Stedman 73 Points 
Richard C. Finn 39 Points 
William H. Coss 33 Points 
Theodore W. Dearborn, Jr. 33 Points 


Hearses, Hearses, Hearses 
ACH week many odd letters are 
received at the Chamber office. 

Most of them are requests for in- 

formation, samples for collectors 

such as dirt from the yard of the 

Longfellow House, or complaints 

about articles purchased. Once in 


awhile, however, a letter contains 
information about Cambridge that 
has little publicity. 


A case in point is a letter récently 
received from Spartanburg, S. C. 
The gentleman stated, “I am enclos- 
ing a clipping from my local news- 
paper —‘“‘The Spartanburg Herald 
Journal.” “TI am interested in this 
clipping because we are trying to 
plan a trip to California for the 
family. Because of financial limita- 
tions we feel that it will be neces- 
sary that we have a place to do 
most of our sleeping, such as a 
station wagon or small trailer. I do 
not like the idea of pulling a trailer 
for reasons of safety on the highway. 
After reading this article and learn- 
ing what these people have done 
with the Hearse it sounds like a good 
idea to me. I will appreciate it very 
much if you will put me in contact 
with the man who can furnish me 
with the best machine at the lowest 
price. He can send me description 
and price and possibly a kodak pic- 
ture of the best buy. If I can get 
what I want I can come up and get 
it and drive it back.” 


Accounts Insured Up. to $10,000 





38A Brattle Street 





_—_—_———————————— eee 


Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


(Harvard Square) 


Cambridge, Mass. 


— 
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The clipping, headed in large type 
said: 
Hearse Buying Replaces 
Panty Raiding 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 28 
(AP)—The strangest stunt in the 
Ivy League since goldfish swallowing 
and pantie raiding is second-hand 
hearse buying. 


Canny college lads on some of the 
better campuses, Harvard, Yale, 
MIT, Williams and Brown among 
others, have discovered these bar- 
gain vehicles. Nowadays a converted 
hearse is apt to be carrying a gay 
skiing party to the mountains or a 
group of stags in tuxedos to a Satur- 
day night frolic. 


One Cambridge dealer has sold 
some 100 used hearses received as 
trade-ins on new models—since 1948. 

He figures at least 65 of them 
went to college boys who use them 
for station wagons. The others were 
bought by undertakers with small 
businesses for whom style isn’t so 
important. 

Gil Kaplan of Miller Sales, Inc., 
of New England says the going price 


on the old hearses ranges between 
$150 to $400, depending on age, 
make and condition. Most of them 
have low mileage—hearses don’t run 
up as many miles a week as a family 
car—and they usually are in fine 
mechanical condition. 

Frequently college men pool their 
money for the purchase. They used 
a Harvard student, picked up an old 
hearse for $100, drove it to Alaska 
where he had a job and resold it 
there for $125. 

“A hearse is very good—in fact, 
the perfect car,” he said, “for some- 
body who doesn’t care about appear- 
ance and is interested in economy 
and efficiency.” 

The Harvard mountaineering club 
has a converted hearse to transport 
members to their hobby. 


Kaplan says most students clip 
out the funeral interior and install 
plywood floors. Sometimes they 
mount bus seats. Sometimes they pile 
in mattresses. The long vehicles are 
perfect for carrying skis and less 
sensitive souls find them just dandy 
for sleeping. Anyway, there’s plenty 
of baggage space. 








MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available * 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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A. 'L.. Smith Iron Company) 200-21:2 Bent. Street <2... .:c-:0e see KI 7-2107 
Metal Fabrication 
S. Brunell 

Steslo-Canves' Baske?Co., Inc, 199 Concord Turnpike 2... nope LUN 4 9335 


Manufacturer Canvas Baskets 
Albert E. Pratley 
Toyland, 704 Massachusetts Avenue «ccc dss Hiden: oat KI 7-5456 


Toys 
Harry Fine 
Victory's: Mobile Lunch’ Service, 273 Broadway .7 2.2.4)... EL 4-8644 


Canteen Service 
Christopher Sgouros 


General! Printing Ink, Div. Sun hernias Corp., 8/ Binney Streéto) een TR 6-5432 
Industrial Inks 
Pa wyakKirby a 
Carl, Heintich: Company, 711, Concord’ Avenuet:. 04. ae wt UN 4-48-40 


Electronics 





Surveying, Instruments 
Frederick. Heinrich 


Hesco-Eastern Corporation, 22 Palmer Cireate es beens TT e2e 1500 
Charles B. Weeks . 
The; Johnson Candy Corp:, 483. Main Street...) Ne eee TR: 6-1272 


Candy Manufacturer . 
dy .Ox- Erhard lohnson ; 2 
Merit Paper & Chemical Corp:, 57 Regen? Street.........4......0s.eis ea TR 6-6122 


Paul N. Caplan 
Millar Plumbing & Heating Co., Inc., 803-805 Main Street....ccccccser cere. UN 4-1328 


Plumbing & Heating Contractors 
Alexander Millar 

Morse Shoe Stores Corp., 595° Massachusetts: Aventle......0.....:.ssstese sie ones EL 4-8012 
Retail Shoe Stores . . 
Eliot B. Shoolman 

National Biscuit sCo., 190, Albany: Street 2) 2k. soe K| 7-0640 — 


Donald H. Chadwick, Sales Manager 
Nature Food» Centres: Ines, 292 Main-Streeti.:.-.-csccca) heen ee TR 6-4833., 


Food Products 


Andrew Rosenberger 


Rogers Foam Rubber Company, 141- Main Street....ccccccccscssssssesstecersessereressesnes 
dk Hz Reders 


Patrick Ross, 175 Webster Avenues naacen moni ainisowas eee ee TR 6-8899 
Rooting Cements and Flashings a 
Patrick Ross 

Signode Steel Strapping Company, 257 Vassat Street...ccccssccecsssceeerserserevscneee UN 4-5420 
Steel Strapping : 
Thomas E. Noon 

Star Realty,.844 Massachusetts. Avenue@iusi...,ictstsdcsursdeteic deus pte EL 4-395] 
Real Estate (Investment Property) 
Leonard Abramson 

P..5. Thorsen Co. of Mass., 16 Albany Street:.....1.0.the seen UN 4-2360 
Distributor Johns- Mamie Products 
William M. Lee 
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Thomas’ Register 
HE new 19538 Thomas’ Register 
has been placed in the Chamber 
Directory library for your use. It 
carries over 500,000 listings—includ- 
ing every product and kind of prod- 
uct, and is in three volumes with 
8,400 pages. There are over 3,000 
pages of products’ and descriptions. 

Stockwell Retires 
N April 30 Cambridge business 
will lose an active leader. On 
that date Howard A. Stockwell, 
Treasurer, Barbour Stockwell Com- 
pany, will retire from active busi- 
ness. During his 30 years and more 
in Cambridge he has been active in 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
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merce and its predecessor organiza- 
tions, banks and fund drives. He was 
the last person to serve a two-year 
term as president of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce—1942-1944. 
His cheery “good morning” will be 
missed throughout the city, but most 
of all the Chamber office, where he 
dropped in almost daily to see if he 
could be of assistance. He leaves for 
his summer home in Maine on May 
first. 


Steinert Elected 

“LAN Steinert, President, The 

Eastern Company, and president 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce 1946-1947, has been elected 
President of the Cambridge Civic 
Association. John H. Dyer, an active 
member of the Chamber’s Member- 
ship Club, was elected one of the 
Vice Presidents and John H. Camp- 
bell, President of Superior Laundry 
Company, president of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce in 
1939-1940, was elected Treasurer. 
Another past president of the Cham- 
ber, Charles M. Fosgate, 1945-1946, 
is on the Advisory Committee. 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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YOU and 
YOUR 
CONGRESS 








HIS is the season when charter- 
ed buses with license plates rep- 
resenting every state in the Union 
may be seen parked row on row in 
the broad plaza behind the Capitol 
building in Washington. 

Together with trains, airplanes 
and automobiles, they bring thou- 
sands of school students and others 
here each spring and Capitol cor- 
ridors teem with visitors eager to 
see Congress in action. 

And a great many of them, hav- 
ing looked, go away disappointed. 

That is because these dismayed 
visitors do not understand how Con- 
gress works. 

“Another misconception of a Con- 


gressman’s activities is that his 
most important job is to attend 
daily sessions,” Rep. Charles A. 


Halleck (R-Ind.), House Majority 
Leader, said recently in discussing 
lack of general knowledge regard- 
ing Congressional operations. 

“Time and again visitors to the 
Capitol have expressed their resent- 
ment that so few members were on 
the floor of the House or Senate on 
a given day,” Halleck continued. 

“Actually, in terms of hours 
spent, sessions themselves occupy a 


small part of a member’s week. 
And if the business at hand is of a 
minor nature, as is often the case,. 
it may be handled by a quorum (at 
least 218 members), releasing many 
members for more necessary work 
on committee assignments.” 

The lack of general public knowl- 
edge about Congressional opera- 
tions, of which Halleck complains, 
is not new. In fact, when Halleck 
was a child, Woodrow Wilson, a 
close student of government, was 
explaining: “Congress in session is 
Congress on public exhibition, whilst 
Congress in its committee rooms is 
Congress at work.” 

The Congress of the United States 
has developed a committee system 
that is unique among the world’s 
national representative legislatures. 

The House of Representatives has 
19 standing committees that handle 
legislation; the Senate, 15. | 

Every bill introduced in the House 
or Senate is assigned to the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the 
field the bill concerns. Whether the 
bill is acted upon or dies in com- 
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mittee is, with rare exception, up to 
the committee. 

The committee can change the bill 
almost any way it sees fit. By hold- 
ing public hearings on the bill, it 
ean give the pros and cons of the 
matter involved a broad airing be- 
fore the measure ever reaches the 
fioor debate stage. 

Committee work on a bill is far 
more important than the floor de- 
bate, which, while interesting to 
visitors in the House and Senate 
galleries, seldom changes many 
votes. That explains why Sen. 
Wayne Morse (Ind.-Ore.) recently 
incurred the great displeasure of 
many of his colleagues when, by 
exercising his Senatorial preroga- 
tive, he insisted that Senate com- 
mittees with heavy work schedules 
not be permitted to meet during 
the days-long tidelands oil filibuster. 

While the committee system un- 
questionably is the legislative back- 
bone of Congress, the odd thing 
about it is that it developed quite 
haphazardly and was solidified only 
through a series of delayed reor- 
ganizations. 
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In the early days, a special, or 
select, committee was appointed for 
almost every new bill introduced. 
For example, the Third Congress 
(1793-1795) had 350 select commit- 
tees. As the legislative load grew, 
that system broke down and Con- 
gress switched to select committees 
on subjects instead of separate bills 
—but the standing committee re- 
mained a rarity. The 13th Congress 
(1813-1815) had 70 select commit- 
tees and only 13 standing commit- 
Tees. 

Ultimately, the second system also 
broke down and in 1921, for in- 
stance, the Senate reorganized its 
74 committees into 29. The present 
setup, reducing the number of both 
Senate and House committees, 
emerged from the 1946 reorganiza- 


tions. 
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Items Welcome 
HE Magazine of Cambridge wel- 
comes news items or articles 
about members or their business. 
They should be sent to the Chamber 
office before the 15th of the month. 
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Battery Additive 


N response to requests for infor- 

mation on the part played by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in testing battery additive AD- 
X2, Dr. James R. Killian, President 
of M.I.T., issued the following state- 
ment. 

I have just learned of the an- 
nouncement by Secretary Weeks 
with respect to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and Dr. Astin. Professor Weber, 
who made the M.I.T. test, and I are 
delighted by the action taken and 
believe it particularly appropriate 
that a committee is to be appointed 
by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences to review the facts in regard 
to the Battery Additive AD-X2. 

Because of widespread misunder- 
standing of the significance of the 
tests conducted by M.I.T., I wish to 
outline the conditions under which 
M.I.T. undertook the tests and the 
implications of the report it present- 
ed. 

In August, 1952, Professor Harold 
Weber, a highly competent and ex- 
perienced professor of engineering 
at M.I.T., was asked by the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business 
to advise it in connection with its 
study of the battery additive AD- 
X2. Professor Weber agreed to as- 
sist, acting with the full knowledge 
and approval of the Institute. 


Last October, the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business re- 
quested M.I.T. to provide Professor 
Weber with the facilities to make 
laboratory tests on the battery addi- 
tive. It was explained that the com- 
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mittee did not have funds to go to 
a commercial laboratory. While 
M.I.T. ordinarily does not carry on 
such tests, the Institute felt in the 
public interest it should make its 
facilities available to the commit- 
tee. Its purpose in making the tests 
was not to render a verdict on the 
product but only to provide addi- 
tional facts to the government. It 
would have been inappropriate under 
the circumstances for M.1.T. to make 
a decision in regard to the commer- 
cial value of the product. 


In conducting these tests, Profes- 
sor Weber served without compen- 
sation, and M.I.T. made no charge 
for the use of its facilities. Neither 
Professor Weber nor any of the staff 
members who assisted him had any 
financial interests in this or any 
similar product or received any fees 
at any time for the testing of this 
additive. . 


The tests were made under Pro- 
fessor Weber’s direction as an inde- 
pendent study without reference to 
earlier investigations, and a report 
was submitted to the Senate com- 
mittee in December. He reported 
that an evaluation of how the pro- 
duct would act in practical use could 
be obtained only after more extens- 
ive experimentation and after field 
tests. Thus, Professor Weber re- 
ported in effect that from his labora- 
tory tests it was unjustifiable to 
conclude that the battery additive 
did or did not have commercial value. 
His report and that of the Bureau 
of Standards indicate a difference in 
judgment as to the conclusiveness of 
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limited laboratory tests. It is not 
unusual for objective scientific tests 
to be subject to different interpre- 
tations. or for differences of opinion 
to occur in good faith. 

At no point in Professor Weber’s 
report is there any criticism of any 
previous tests on this product, for 
none was reviewed. The scientific in- 
tegrity of the Bureau of Standards 
has never been questioned by M.I.T. 
or by Professor Weber and they 


never intended that the report 
should suggest such a question. 
Maps 


A new supply of maps of various 
parts of the county are now avail- 
able at the Chamber office. Also 
cabin guides. 





Retailers 
aie Governor has signed a bill 

controlling so-called “closing out 
sales.” It includes other designations 
of like meaning, such as “must va- 
cate” — “selling out”—“liquidation”, 
etc. A person operating such a sale 
must post a bond with the City 
Clerk. 

@ 


You’re Invited | 

HE Cambridge Art Association 

will hold a gala beaux arts auc- 
tion and fair at the association’s 
gallery, 87 Palmer Street (off Har- 
vard Square) on Saturday, May 9. 
The exhibition is from 12:00 noon to 
2:00 p.m., and the auction sale from 
2c002t0= 0:00 sp.m1. 





The HAMPSHIRE PRESS, Inc. 


OFFSET 





Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 
Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 





28 Carleton Street 





LETTER PRESS 








Cambridge, Mass. 


KT rkland 7-0194 
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New Member 

AST Coast Construction Corpora- 

tion — formerly of Watertown — 
moved to Cambridge May 14, 1952. 
The company occupies the building 
at 86 Sidney Street, with facilities 
to better serve the public as Certified 
Johns-Manville Home Improvement 
Contractors. Mr. A. D. Feitelberg, 
our Contact Member, and President 
of the firm, has been active in this 
field for the past 12 years. 


Signs : 
ARL S. Bolander, Editor of 
“Talent” saw the following 

signs in West Texas restaurants 


during his recent trip through the 
South: 

Kermit: “It is tough to pay $1.50 
for a steak—but our 50c steaks are 
tougher.” 

Pecos: “This clock will never be 
stolen. The employees are always 
watching it.” 

Alpine: “Pies like mother used to 
make before she took to Canasta 
and cigarettes.” 

Seminole: “It was a brave man 
who ate the first oyster.” 

Ft. Stockton: “What food these 
morsels be!” 

San Antonio: “The reason a dol- 
lar won’t do as much for people as 
it once did is because people won’t 
do as much for a dollar as they once 
did.” 


Dedicated to Guess Who? 
THOSE TIES YOU WEAR 


Some may long for the soothing 
touch 

Of lavender, cream and mauve, 

But the ties I wear must possess the 


glare 
Of a red hot kitchen stove. 


The books I read and the life I lead 

Are sensible, sane and mild. 

I like calm hats, and I don’t wear 
spats, 

But I want my neckties wild. 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 

Cne with a cosmic urge; 

A tie that will swear and rip and 
tear 

When it sees my old blue serge. 


O, some will say that a gent’s cravat 

Should be seen, not heard; 

But I want a tie that will make men 
cry, 

And render their vision blurred. 


I yearn, I long, for a tie so strong 
Tt will take two men to tie it, 
If such there be, just show it to me— 
Whatever the price, ll buy it. 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a lot of sins; 


A tie that will blaze in a hectic haze 
Down where the vest begins. 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


“Research Row’, center of research activity on the Charles River in Casn- 
bridge, and including Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is probably 
the most concentrated center of research in the world, and is an important 
part of Cambridge’s growing industry .. .”’—from 1952 Annual Report of 
the New England Gas and Electric Association. ~ . ; “ante 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1 "One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
. Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
o. Refreshment and Repast 

Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 

Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 

All Beverages moderately priced 

See our Television Sereen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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BUT YOU MUST 
ACT NOW—PLAN AHEAD! 


ALLOW TIME for PLANNING ... for PURCHASING .. . 
for INSTALLATION . . . for ELECTRIC SERVICE . . . 


Call TODAY (UN 4-3100 Ext. 348) for advice 
on 


YOUR AIR CONDITIONING NEEDS 
CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 
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YOU MAY SAVE TAXES 


CONSULT. OUR -TRUST OFFICERS 
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HARVARD. TRUST COMPANY 














Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Industrial Insulation 1 
Hot and Cold Surfaces CAMBRIDGEPORT 
HINMAN ASBESTOS SAVINGS BANK 
CORPORATION | iS 


Insulation Engineers and CENTRAL SQUARE 


Contractors Savings Accts. Club Accts. 
212 Binney St., Cambridge 
TR owbridge 6-6510 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE HONORED 


Arthur D. Little, Inc., was honored 
at the 19538 Massachusetts Dinner of 
the Newcomen Society of England. 
Many Cambridge business men, 
bankers, scientists, and educators 
were present. Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
Chairman of the Massachusetts In- 
stitue of Technology, was the presid- 
ing officer, and the guest of honor 
was Earl P. Stevenson, President, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
who delivered the Newcomen Ad- 


dress dealing with the life and work 
of Arthur D. Little (1863-1935), and 
with the history of Arthur D. Little, 
Ine: 

Because of the great honor which 
this internationally-known Cam- 
bridge company received, portions 
of Mr. Stevenson’s address are re- 
printed. The title is taken from the 
motto of: /Arthur D. Little; Inc., 
“Glandes Sparge Ut Quercus Cres- 
cant,” which interpreted means: 


“SCATTER ACORNS THAT OAKS MAY GROW!” 


Arthur Dehon Little was one of 
that relatively small band of those 
(to use his own words) having ‘the 
simplicity to wonder, the ability to 
question, the power to generalize, 
the capacity to apply.” Each of us is 
captive, in greater or less degree, 
of the time and. circumstances in 


which we live. His young strength 
and rare qualities were brought to 
bear effectively at the beginning of 
the great expansion in the organized 
application of science to industry. 
His special field was __ initially 
chemistry, but the scarcely existent 
science of applied chemistry was 
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destined to be extraordinarily stimu- 
lated during his life span. 


5 *% *% 


Leaving the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1885 at the 
age of twenty-two, he became the 
chemist and presently the superin- 
tendent of the first sulphite wood- 
pulp mill in the United States of 
America, that of the Richmond 
Paper Company, at Rumford, Rhode 
Island. Griffin also was active in the 
operation of this mill. The process 
was sound, but the apparatus was 
completely wrong in this period of 
scant knowledge of chemical en- 
gineering. Twenty years later, Little 
brought about the introduction of 
undoubtedly the first systematic 
course in chemical engineering, in 
the M.I.T. Chemistry Department. 


re | Ok 


Roger B. Griffin and Arthur D. 
Little joined forces in 1886. 

Besides chemical analysis, the con- 
sulting services rendered to two 
sulphite pulp mills comprised the 
bulk of the company’s not very 
lucrative business. The consulting 
services, however, were in reality 
applied scientific research for the 
paper industry: activity within the 
original scope of the partners’ pur- 
poses in founding their enterprise. 
Important to note, this is the first 
instance of such service being of- 
fered for the purpose of process 
perfection, or for initiating new pro- 
cesses. This tiny acorn was destined 
to grow with exasperating slowness 
for many years, but in the end it 
became the major emphasis. 


* ok * ok 


The company experienced a catas- 
trophe in 1893 in the death of Mr. 
Griffin in a laboratory accident. 


* * * * 


Stunned by the loss of his friend 
and partner, Little felt slight in- 
clination to continue alone. In the 
end he made the effort and carried 
on alone until 1900, when he formed 
a partnership with Doctor William 
H. Walker, Professor of Chemistry 
at M.I.T., who devoted half time to 
the firm’s business. The company at 
this time had moved to No. 7, Ex- 
change Place, Boston, an excellent 
location in the heart of the financial 
district. 


The period beginning with 1890 
saw the introduction into the United 
States of many new industrial pro- 
cesses: a natural development, con- 
sequence, or culmination of the tre- 
mendous scientific progress of the 
Nineteenth Century during which 
the laws of electromagnetic phen- 
omena were discovered and formu- 
lated, and the science of organic 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry, and 
electro-chemistry built into an en- 
during structure. The other favor- 
able circumstance was that the in- 
fective hand of war had substan- 
tially ceased to be a world blight 
since the fall of Napoleon at Water- 
loo. 

From 1900 the organization of the 
Little and Walker partnership, re- 
sponsive to the increasing develop- 
ment and appreciation of applied 


£993 


science, changed in the direction of 
adding to the staff persons possess- 
ing extensive specialized knowledge 
and experience who built up depart- 
ments within the general organiza- 
tion. In this way, the over-all 
competence and integrated effective- 
ness of the staff was greatly en- 
hanced; a resource which an increas- 
ing number of research - deficient 
industries was not slow to recognize 
and employ. 
* oo 3 OK 

The M.I.T. Research Laboratory 
of Applied Chemistry was inaugur- 
ated in 1905 and Doctor Walker took 
charge of it, thenceforth to give full 
time to the direction of the new 
laboratory as Professor of Industrial 
Chemistry. Doctor Little gave the 
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address at the opening ceremonies. 
His paper entitled A Laboratory for 
Public Service contained a quality of 
constructive criticism, of comment, 
and of suggestions pertaining to in- 
dustrial progress which was not only 
of great value at the time but is of 
equal value today. The following 
quotation is a typical example: “Any 
moral or spiritual uplift must find 
its basis in the increased efficiency 
of the worker, and in this stage of 
our industrial development (1905) 
no agency is more directly available 
for increasing this efficiency than 
that afforded by chemistry as ap- 
plied to industry. Every waste that 
is prevented, or turned to profit, 
every problem solved, and every 
more effective process which is de- 
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veloped makes for better living in 
the material sense and for cleaner 
and more wholesome living in the 
higher sense.” 

* * * * 

Industrial contacts and activities 
expanded steadily in the first decade. 
In 1909, under a charter drawn by 
Louis D. Brandeis, later to become 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the organization was 
incorporated under the Massachu- 
setts laws. Little was named Presi- 
dent; Hervey J. Skinner, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harry S. Mork, Treasurer; and 
Carl F. Woods, Secretary. 


eek, teak ett 


The incorporation, along with 
added working capital, was imme- 
diately effective in increasing the 
volume of business. It also made 
- evident the need for a more suitable 
building in which greatly enlarged 
facilities could be installed. A first 
location in the Fenway district of 
Boston was abandoned because its 
residential character made it unde- 
sirable for the operation of large- 
scale experimental equipment. A 
site was selected on the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River, and the 
cornerstone at the southeast corner 
of the present main-office building 
was laid, on May 8th, 1917. 

* * 2k * 

The beginning of the war, 1914, 
immediately caused the interruption 
of the flow of dyestuffs, scientific 
apparatus, synthetic drugs, and 
other greatly needed products from 
Germany, the world’s chief supplier. 
‘From this moment the chemical in- 
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dustry, and indeed industry gener- 
ally in the United States, took a 
new turn! The immediate demand 
for the allies was for huge supplies 
of raw materials, machine tools, and 
other manufactured products pro- 
curable in the United States. The 
pressure of demand caused an enor- 
mous expansion of industry with a 
related increased activity on the 
part of Arthur D. Little, Inc. With 
the entrance of the United States 
into the war, in April, 1917, the 
more urgent developments under- 
taken by the company centered 
about airplane dopes, acetone pro- 
duction, smoke filters, gas mask 
materials, and consulting service. 
The long and extensive experience 
in paper technology was as valuable 
a resource in perfecting toxic-smoke 
filters as was the great variety of 
intimate contacts with most of the 
current industrial processes in meet- 
ing other technological war needs. 


With the cessation of active hos- 
tilities the industry of the United 
States continued upon a vast expan- 
sion needed to replace the depend- 
ence upon a disorganized and dis- 
illusioned Europe. The dependence 
of a progressive and efficient indus- 
try upon applied science, and the 
latter upon disinterested scientific 
activity or pure science, was a lesson 
which Doctor Little had been striv- 
ing to impart for over three decades, 
and at long last it began to be 
comprehended. The character of the 
service rendered by the company 
gradually underwent change as re- 
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sponsible industrial management be- 
came convinced of the controlling 
role of applied science. Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., accordingly was able to 
stress the need for continuing re- 
search, not alone for the purpose of 
maintaining the status quo but to 
discover ever better methods of im- 
proving existing products and also 
entirely new products. 
* * 2 cS 

In the early years of the third 
decade the company’s staff was re- 
organized to meet better the needs 
of the rapidly changing industrial 
climate. The consolidation of some 
departments was accomplished, and 
in general a continuing endeavor 
exercised to increase the corpora- 
tion’s resources in sound scientifi- 
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cally based research in the interest 
of technical service for the rational 
development and control of indus- 
trial processes. While it is now less 
difficult than formerly to persuade 
the industrialist of his economic de- 
pendence upon scientific research 
and control, the time-consuming dif- 
ficulty is not entirely insignificant. 
In Doctor Little’s words: “The per- 
sistent difficulty has been to per- 
suade men who are without scien- 
tific background how enormous is 
the extent to which we are capable 
of helping them. The pioneer work 
of enlightenment grows less as more 
and more laboratories are placed in 
control. But even so there is a thous- 
and times more work along the lines 


of physical science waiting to be 
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performed than has ever yet been 
attempted—and here are we to do 
ink 
*k ok k k 

The preceding references to pro- 
cesses and new developments in a 
variety of directions have been illus- 
trative of much of the service ren- 
dered by the corporation. A broader 
or more general type of undertaking 
is marked by the request, in 1918, of 
Lord Shaughnessy, then President of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, to organ- 
ize an industrial survey of_ the 
natural resources of the Dominion 
primarily for the purpose of explor- 
ing industrial opportunities. Offices 
were taken in Montreal, and Arthur 
D. Little, Ltd. was organized as a 
Canadian corporation. Presently, a 
bulletin was published giving the 
plan and scope of the proposed sur- 
vey, and relations were established 
with many of the most influential 
men and organizations in the Domin- 
ion. With Sir George Bury, General 
Manager of the system, a trip was 
made over the Canadian Pacific in 
the course of which Doctor Little 
addressed meetings of businessmen 
from Toronto to Vancouver. 


A total of some 165 Canadian 
studies was completed, dealing 
among other matters with gasoline 
recovery from natural gas, high- 
grade paper from flax straw, to- 
gether with similar products from 
cereal straw, studies of destructive 
distillation, of briquetting, and of 
Canadian lignites. The work of the 
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survey finally was transferred to a 
new governmental agency, the 
“Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research.” After transfer of the 
responsibility to the Council, Arthur 
D. Little, Ltd. received an appre- 
ciative letter commending the re- 
markable range and quality of the 
survey accomplished. 
k K *k * 

Another type of contribution is 
illustrated in the assistance rendered 
the General Motors Corporation for 
whom its first centralized research 
department was organized, manned, 
and put into operation in Detroit. 
The staff comprised chemists, physi- 
cists, mathematicians, metallurgists, 
among others. 


* * * 


Still another type of activity is 
illustrated in a curious fault arising 
from electrical contacts in the Milk 
Street Station of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
A “Sherlock Holmes” quality at- 
taches to the solution of the diffi- 
culty which was traced to ash par- 
ticles drifting into the room when 
a restaurant nearby burned old menu 


cards. 
* GR ee 


Even more of the attributes of the 
detective were called into play in 
running to earth a variety of spec- 
tacular hoaxes, most of which were 
convincing enough to attract sub- 
stantial financial backing. A sub- 
stantial demonstration unit had been 
built for one of these schemes, the 
direct generation of electricity by 
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oxidation of carbon electrodes, and 
$500,000 was committed to the de- 
velopment. The plan was _ theoreti- 
cally plausible and the apparatus 
turned out a respectable amount of 
power, but it also turned out that 
the inventor had by-passed a number 
of technical difficulties by drawing 
his power, through ingenious at- 
tachments on the bushings of the 
“generator,” from the regular power 
lines. Fortunately, only a tenth of 
the half million had been spent. A 
later scheme, proposed at about the 
time the electric household refrig- 
erator was introduced, involved less 
apparatus but was equally impres- 
sive. Here the inventor held a ther- 
mometer in front of the open valve 
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of the cylinder of carbon dioxide. 
The drop in temperature was ap- 
parently enough to support the in- 
ventor’s claim that a cylinder of this 
magic stuff would keep a refriger- 
ator cool for a month. Several in- 
vestors actually subscribed to this 
enterprise before one of them 
thought to get Dr. Little’s opinion 
on it. 
Rue septs ean or 

The day of the hoax is not over. 
Only a few years ago, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., was asked to pass on a 
plan for “Aggrandizing” low-grade 
gold ore by submitting it to a mys- 
terious radiation. And more recently 
the organization stopped in the nick 
of time the construction of a multi- 
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million-dollar plant for making ethy- 
lene glycol — for antifreeze — by 
a wonderful new process. This pro- 
cess operated, logically enough, by 
the partial oxidation of petroleum 
gases. The yield in the pilot plant 
was good, very good; in fact, it 
occasionally went over 100 percent. 
This circumstance led the investi- 
gating team to keep the inventor 
and his apparatus under an exhaust- 
ing 24-hour surveillance. Finally, the 
product stream was found to be sup- 
plemented with high-grade, ready- 
made glycol from drums concealed 
amid the shop’s litter of pipes, pails, 
and miscellaneous junk. 


One type of activity, that relating 
to patents, has not been mentioned 
although much time and detailed 
investigation have been expended in 
the field over the years. Indeed, the 
early reputation of the company was 
enhanced from the almost uniformly 
favorable decisions secured in num- 
erous patent litigations in which 
Arthur Little served as expert. In 
one of the first suits, the indurated 
fiber cases, the opposing counsel on 
conclusion at once retained Little in 
another but unrelated case. A few 
of the major cases in which he took 
part were the actions brought by 
the General Electric Company 
against infringers under the Malig- 
nani and Howell patents for the 
evacuation of carbon filament in- 
candescent lamps, the suits under 
the Russell Patent for cement lin- 
ings of sulphite digesters, the fam- 
ous news-board case of the McEwan 


brothers, and the action under the 
Waldsrode smokeless powder patent. 
7 * * * 

Dr. Little died on August first, 
1935. For half a century he had 
spread the gospel of research 
throughout an industrial economy 
based on crude empiricism and at 
first indifferent to the contributions 
that science could make to industry. 
He had been the dominant personal- 
ity, although certainly not the only 
one, in a great movement to con- 
vert the businessman and _ other 
leaders of affairs to an understand- 
ing of these contributions. He fur- 
thered this movement not only by 
his own work as a technologist and 
director of research, but through his 
compelling and persuasive writings 
and lectures. Many of these were 
collected into a book The Handwrit- 
ing on the Wall, which includes the 
well-known essay The Fifth Estate. 
This name he gave to “the company 
of thinkers, workers, expounders 
and practitioners upon which the 
world is absolutely dependent for 
the preservation and advancement of 
that organized knowledge which we 
call Science.” 

5 hook epee eee 


Arthur Dehon Little had pioneered 
in many ways; his personality as 
well as his life work forced him 
always to be looking into the future, 
to see which of the present’s multi- 
tudes of seedlings would bear the 
fruit of tomorrow. Many of the tech- 
nical developments of his day, such 
as the viscose industry, he was able 
to see come to full fruition. Others, 
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inevitably, were delayed until after 
his death. Among these was the 
petrochemicals industry, which oc- 
cupied a large portion of the Com- 
pany’s attention in the early years 
of the 1920 decade. Today, petro- 
leum products comprise the source 
of most of our organic chemicals, 
some 16 billion pounds of them in 
1951. He had anticipated by twenty 
years the shift from coal to petro- 
leum as the raw material base for 
the chemical industry. 

The Great Depression was a turn- 
ing point in many areas of human 
activity, political, economic, and 
social. During the years since then 
one of the greatest of human revolu- 
tions has become fully apparent. I 
refer to the quickening translation 
of new scientific knowledge into 
terms of useful devices, which is due 
largely to the invention of a system 
for utilizing the results of science. 
This is a system of teamwork among 
scientists, engineers, and manufac- 
turers. 

ek ease 

This new methodology has come 
into being in the past 25 years. It 
had its beginning after the First 
World War and began to take root 
as an idea in the ’20’s but its growth 
was greatly retarded by the Depres- 
sion. The unprecedented technologi- 
cal demands of the Second World 
War provided the impetus and the 
accumulated basic scientific knowl- 
edge, the nourishment for the post- 
war growth of the system which 
integrates science and engineering. 


** * * * 


The development of the atomic 
bomb is probably the outstanding 
example of what can be done when 
creative effort is organized and 
focussed upon a single objective— 
when engineers and scientists work 
closely as a team to bridge the gap 
between scientific knowledge and 
engineering requirements. The area 
in which they work together may 
be called “engineering research.” I 
conceive this area to cover the gap 
between the knowledge and under- 
standing supplied by fundamental 
research and the information re- 
quired by the engineer in undertak- 
ing to carry out a definite assign- 
ment. 

*k ES * *k 

In this new era of creative tech- 
nology, the engineer has become 
increasingly dependent upon the 
scientist whose progress he no 
longer follows at a distance, but 
with the intimacy of the next door 
neighbor. At the frontier of every 
art, the engineer is restricted by 
lack of understanding, data, or mate- 
rial. He clearly may perceive the 
direction in which improvements 
may be achieved or revolutionary 
developments accomplished, but be- 
fore he can pioneer, the scientist 
must explore and achieve under- 
standing. The scientist in turn is 
increasingly dependent upon the en- 
gineer for the design and construc- 
tion of essential tools and for the 
challenge to push forward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. This interde- 
pendence is significant for the future 
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of both scientific discoveries and 
engineering progress. 
* * 7 ak 

It is in this atmosphere of team- 
work, of engineers and industrialists 
seeking the latest in scientific ad- 
vances, that Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
has seen its greatest growth. As I 
look back over the past 18 years, I 
am struck particularly by two 
points, one of these is, on the sur- 
face, purely quantitative. Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., now employs over 600 
eople, compared with about 80 in 
the late 1930’s. This is not a large 
number for a corporation, but it is a 
large number for the type of work 
in which we are engaged. 

Despite the overall growth, each 


individual research project, with few 
exceptions, remains a _ small-scale 
operation. In consequence, an extra- 
ordinarily large share of our six 
hundred employees can be classed 
as competent project leaders, and -it 
becomes particularly important to 
devote attention to the development 
of project leaders. 

Part of the new technical-econ- 
omics work involves consultation 
with financial interests on new pro- 
jects, new sales of securities, and 
all of the many areas where tech- 
nology impinges on finance. A re- 
lated activity, principally for indus- 
trial companies, is akin to market 
research, but with a difference. As 
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in market research, we seek to 
answer the client’s questions about 
the world outside his own company. 
The difference is that our staff for 
this purpose is entirely technically 
trained, principally in one or another 
of the branches of engineering. Such 
a staff is, of course, particularly 
appropriate in dealing with business 
problems involving technology—and 
there are few business problems that 
do not. This staff deals usually with 
questions of considerable breadth: 
Should the client launch this. new 
product, or will some obscure and 
apparently unrelated development 
impair its market? Should a new 
plant be built and, if so, where? Will 
the new process be satisfactory? 
Will there always be enough raw 
materials and, if not, what should 
be done about it? Should the client 
diversify his activities and, if so, 
how ? 

This work does not always involve 
answering questions. Sometimes the 
assignment is to “think-up” — new 
products, new merchandising meth- 
ods, new moves in competitive 
strategy. I said that our staff was 
most technically trained; there are 
some exceptions, including profes- 
sional economists, but the most 
striking exception, to my mind, is a 
philosopher, who has a diploma to 
prove it, as well as a keen and facile 
mind; he is one of the men engaged 
in “thinking up.” 

Another phase of our technical- 
economic work started in 1942, when 


the government of Puerto Rico asked 
our help in what turned out to be a 
program to expand and diversify the 
island’s industrial operations. Our 
technical consultation with the re- 
markably effective and energetic 
Puerto Rican government continues 
and we have undertaken a number 
of other assignments involving reg- 
ional development. Last year, for 
instance, we completed a survey of 
the materials and methods _ best 
suited for village housing in Egypt. 
We reached the scarcely startling 
conclusion that mud, which they 
have been using for several thous- 
and years, was the Egyptian’s best 
bet, but recommended its mixture 
with petroleum products to make it 
more resistant to rain in the rainy 
areas, as well as some changes in 
the traditional design. We feel that 
these modest conclusions, which are 
well on the way to execution, may 
do more to house the homeless 
fellahin than millions of dollars 
worth of shiny steel and concrete 
model houses that the villagers or 
the nation could never afford. This 
year we have another team in Egypt, 
investigating the possibilities for 
more industry in this land where 
industry began. 

Our growing interests Abroad led 
us, last year, to establish an Inter- 
national Division to coordinate this 
work. Not all of this work, by any 
means, involves regional develop- 
ment or other services to govern- 
ments. We are finding a growing 
interest on the part of businessmen 
Abroad in the same services we 
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provide to industry in the United 
States. 
* * * 6 

The growth in size of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., and its extensive work 
in the technical-economic field — do 
not, of course, cover all that has 
happened since the Great Depres- 
sion. The Second World War, with- 
out question, played a large part in 
stimulating industry’s present em- 
phasis on research, and it had a 
profound influence on the direction 
of our company’s growth. Probably 
our most significant contribution to 
the military effort was the compres- 
sion still, the product of a research 
program that started in 1935, when 
we were asked to review a number 


of the U. S. Navy’s technical prob- 
lems and concluded that one of these 
—the more economical provision of 
fresh water for submarines—could 
be solved by a daring effort to apply 
the principle of compression distil- 
lation. This method involves com- 
pressing the steam from the dis- 
tillation to raise its condensation 
temperature above the boiling point 
of the seawater feed, so that the 
latent heat of the condensing steam 
can be used to boil the feed. The 
principle is simple enough but the 
practice is not; and at that time, 
incredible as it may seem now, the 
Navy had no provision for research 
and development contracts. We were 
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forced to carry forward the lengthy 
development program with our own 
modest resources, with only the 
dubious hope of income from manu- 
facturing licenses for a reward if 
we were successful—and no com- 
pensation if we were not successful. 
Fortunately for us, as well as for 
thousands of servicemen, we did suc- 
ceed. Production-model compression 
stills, manufactured by our licensee 
—E. B. Badger & Son Co. of Boston 
—were in use in submarines by the 
time of Pearl Harbor and quickly 
became standard equipment. -Their 
high fuel economy, much greater 
than that of the best multiple-effect 
evaporator, meant that the crew 
could have as much fresh water, dis- 
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tilled from sea water, as it needed.. 
We have been told that these stills. 
added tremendously to the opera- 
tional effectiveness of submarines on 
long patrols in the Pacific and made 
possible the operation of submarines. 
in the China Sea where the maritime 
power was Japan was destroyed. 
* * *K *K 

There were many other wartime 
projects, for instance those concern- 
ing flame-thrower fuels, jellied gaso- 
line, incendiaries, oxygen generation, 
pharmaceuticals, food products, and 
plastic products of various kinds. 
Today, this work for the military 
goes on at an even higher level, but 
because of the growing interest of 
business men and industrialists in 
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technical services, the Government 
has not become a predominant outlet 
for our work. 
* * * K 

Although I feel that these subjects 
are not essential to a history, one 
current development does constitute 
an historical milestone. I refer to 
the construction of new physical 
facilities for Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
in the West Cambridge industrial 
area. A substantial new building was 
occupied by our Mechanical Division, 
in January of this year. We are now 
putting up a second and larger 
building, adjacent to the first, to 
house most of our other work re- 
quiring experimental facilities. This 
new construction constitutes our first 
major move since Dr. Little moved 
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his organization into his “research 
palace” on the Charles, 36 years ago. 
The banks of the Charles then were 
hardly attractive and scarcely in- 
habited. Now they are indeed pleas- 
ant and, unfortunately, crowded. Our 
growth has required us for some 
time to supplement these quarters 
with a miscellany of rented facilities. 
Now we again will have our shop 
and laboratory work in a single lo- 
cation, properly designed for this 
work. By the end of this year, we 
expect that our technical-economic 
and our administrative staff will be 
the principal occupants at our old 
Memorial Drive location. 
k + * * 

Looking back over the more than 

three-score years of continuity which 
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comprise the history of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., one is caused to reflect 
on the lasting impress of a man’s 
character and purpose upon the 
organization which represents his 
life effort. Doctor Little had a pro- 
found sense of the relation of tech- 
nical science and inward culture 
which kept him continuously aware 
of the dangers that can accompany 
outstanding national technical 
achievement. There was also about 
him a love of beauty that found ex- 
pression in the appointments of his 
home and the flow of his life, the 
furnishing of his office, his museum, 
his conversation, his hobbies, his 
friendships, which were always in 
good repair. He was wise enough to 
believe in the value of persons rather 
than in policies. He had no peevish- 
ness, no vanity, no vindictiveness in 
his make-up. Here was indeed a man 
with a mission, and he performed it 
with devotion and practical logic. 
New Members 

Optionic Research, Inc., was or- 
ganized in 1948 by Mr. Leopold 
Rovner, a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Radiology. Operating 





as an engineering company, Optionic 
does research and development work 
in the medical instruments field. 

Since the work done combines 
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words “optical” and “ionic.” 
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CAMBRIDGE MAN ELECTED 


ICHARD L. Bowditch, who has 

resided at 31 Fayerweather 
Street, Cambridge for many years, 
was elected 26th President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Bowditch is president of C. H. 
Sprague and Son Co., which mines, 
ships and distributes coal and oil, 
and of the Sprague Steamship Co., 
both of Boston. His main services to 
the Chamber as a director for the 
past five years, have been in the 
fields of U. S.-Canada relations, for- 
eign commerce, transportation, com- 
munications and natural resources. 

Although born in Massachusetts, 
the great-grandson of the inventor 
of the Bowditch navigation tables 
which are still used by the U. S. 
Navy; the descendant of English 
seafarers who settled in Salem in 
Colonial days, and educated at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, 
Bowditch started his business career 
in a coal mine because it was the 
only job he could find. 


“It was either that or stay at 
home and live off my mother, which 
was unthinkable,” he says, giving 
stress to his abiding philosophy that 
the something - for - nothing attitude 
of today’s youth, the reluctance to 
do a good day’s work for a day’s 
pay, is one of this nation’s worst 
perils. 

Earlier, the lure of the sea had 
taken him across the Pacific for an 





RICHARD L. BOWDITCH 


eight-month tour of Japan, China, 
Korea, and India during which time 
he wrote a report for a transporta- 
tion firm. But the company paid him 
no salary—and he wound up at St. 
John, New Brunswick, with $8 in his 
pocket and had to appeal to his 
brother for funds to get back home. 
After recovering from jaundice con- 
tracted in the Orient, he had a job 
interview with Phineas Sprague, son 
of the founder of the coal and 
steamship companies, and it was 
Sprague who suggested mine work 
to the eager young man who asked 
for a chance to “start at the bottom.” 


BRAGE20 


Promoted Rapidly 

A trapper boy’s job was to open 
and close by hand the heavy doors 
separating mine compartments to let 
the men and trains past. Trappers 
were considered the lowest form of 
mune life. But Bowditch liked the job 
and still says he would rather work 
in a mine than in a factory “because 
there’s something new to do in the 
mines every day.’’ He was soon pro- 
moted to a track-laying job, later to 
hand-loading coal, and finally to run- 
ning a mine locomotive. 

After a year or two in the mine 
he took a surface job with another 
company which operated a coal test- 
ing laboratory. But when he was at 
home for a Christmas vacation he 
saw Sprague again and this meeting 
ended with Bowditch taking a white 
collar sales job for the Sprague com- 
pany, from which he worked his way 
up in progressive steps to the presi- 
dency of both Sprague companies. 

To anyone seeking a secret in his 
success, Bowditch offers this advice: 
“When you feel the most like quit- 
ting a job, that’s the time to hang 
on the hardest.” 
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Today it is apparent that this 
husky, amiably abrupt business ex- 
ccutive has done hard manual labor, 
but the slight New England twang 
in his voice suggests a background 
of salt spray flying across a ship 
deck rather than work in the depths. 
of a coal mine. 

Destined for Shipping 

But he was destined for the ship- 
ping business. Even as a boy, roam- 
ing the craggy coast of Maine, he 
was more interested in passing 
freighters than in passenger liners. 

“It always gives me a great kick 
to see things produced or shipped 
in bulk,” he explains. “I get the 
same feeling when I see bulk cargoes 
on a passing freight train.” 

Of great satisfaction to him, 
therefore, is his companies’ record 
of handling coal shipments to 27 
states, Canada and, in the past sev- 
eral years, to 22 overseas countries. 

Outside of. business, one of Bow- 
ditch’s lifelong interests has been 
Canada. He devotes much time to 
promoting a better understanding 
and trying to eradicate points of 
friction between the business men 
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of the United States and those of 
the northern neighbor country. This 
interest has led him into the chair- 
manship of the Chamber’s U. 5S. 
Section of the Canada-U. S. Com- 
mittee, as well as the chairmanship 
of the Chamber’s foreign commerce 
committee during the past year. 
Broad Chamber Experience 
He was a Chamber vice president 
from 1949 to 1952, and has served 
on the executive, public relations 
and education committees, in addi- 
tion to those in his specialized field. 


Next Month 
HE “Magazine of Cambridge” 
will have pictures of the open- 
ing of several new companies. Also 
a list of new members. 


Elected 
T the May Meeting of the Board 


of Directors of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, the following 
were elected as the Committee to 
Nominate Directors: Robert R. Dun- 
can, President, Harvard Trust Com- 
pany; Charles M. Fosgate, Industrial 
Realtor; Daniel Koplan, Daniel’s 
Shoe; Benjamin P. Wild, Roofing 


Contractor and Albert O. Wilson, 
President A. O. Wilson Structural 
Co. 

The Committee will meet at once 
and the names of their nominees will 
be published in next month’s issue 
of “The Magazine of Cambridge.” 


Cambridge Statistics 

N the month of April, building per- 
ieee for new construction valued 
at $226,200, were issued in Cam- 
bridge. For the first four months of 
1958, permits for new building con- 
struction total over $3,000,000. 

Figures for January and Febru- 
ary, 1953 show that 21 less marriage 
license intentions have been filed 
than for the same period a year ago. 
The national average for major 
cities shows a decline of 0.9%. In 
Cambridge it is 12.4%. 


Another “First” 

HE world’s first university chap- 

ter of the Order of DeMolay 
has been formed at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. This 
is the only chapter in the world not 
geographically limited. Twenty-one 
states now are represented. 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 





CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street 


(Harvard Square) 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The April 29, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-March, 1958 to mid-April, 1953, 
gives the following information: 


Average retail prices of all goods and services priced for the Mass- 
achusetts Retail Price Index shows a sharp drop of 1.1% between mid-March 
and mid-April, 1953. The April combined index of 172.5 was 74.4% above 
that of January, 1941; 3.2% over January, 1951 but was 2.4% under Jan- 
uary, 1952 and 1.7% under January, 1953. Substantial decreases in the price 
of beef, poultry, fish and fresh fruits and vegetables were the contributing 
factors in this decline in the index—the sharpest decline since February, 
1952 when this section of the index fell off 1.2%. 


FOOD: The April food index was 2.6% lower than the preceding month. 
This was the greatest monthly drop since February, 1952 when average 
food prices fell ‘2.7%. Beef prices declined as follows: round steak, 5.7%; 
rib roast, 3.8%; chuck roast, 3.2% and hamburger, 8.6%. Veal dropped 4.0% 
and ham, 1.1%. Increases noted were pork chops, 1.8%; bacon, 4.8%; salt 
pork, 1.2%; lamb chops, 3.2% and lamb leg, 0.8%. Poultry and fish were 
lower by 3.8% and 6.2% respectively. All fresh fruits and vegetables de- 
clined drastically with the exception of bananas and green beans which 
showed advances. Sections advancing were eggs, 2.2%; beverages, 2.5% 
due to higher coffee prices and fats and oils, 3.1%. The dairy products sec- 
tion declined 2.9% as milk prices dropped 1c per quart. 


CLOTHING: The slight rise of 0.2% in this section was the result of 
scattered price increases in men’s suits, shoes and boys’ polo shirts. 


SHELTER: Rents continued their steady upward trend by 0.5%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: No change noted. 

SUNDRIES: Lower quotations in household appliances, furniture and 
soap products since the last regular pricing, offset by slight increases in 


rugs, carpets, vacuum cleaners and sewing machines, resulted in a drop of 
0.2% in the sundries section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
: % Increase 


Mar. 1953 

Jan. 1941 Apr. 1952 Apr. 1953 Apr. 1953 

Re eC rs - sry fea en eet eee 86.2 206.2 195.1 236% 
Clothing ..... CRE pee octal Ee 1925 186.3 0.2 
Spel terete tate. ese cc ceiee ee 107.7 129.2 133.4 0.5 
Fuel and Light ...:....8.. 112.8 179.4 188.4 0.0 

SID SO VSR SPOCK: 4 han pe na een 107.2 152.5 158.8 0.2" 

(om DIR CO ise octets 98.9 174.2 Mio AY Es 


* Indicates Decrease. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00. 
March, 19538—$.5734. April, 1958—=$.5797. 
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Left to right: Quincy W. Wales, President, Chamber of Commerce; Samuel 
H. Zitter, delegate, and Frank W. Randall, National Councillor of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. The above picture, taken in Washington, D.C., 
shows three of the Cambridge delegates in front of the building of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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QUOTA EXCEEDED 


HE Membership Club members 

whose pictures appear on pages 
14-15 of this issue can take a bow. 
They not only reached a quota that 
seemed impossible, but exceeded it 
by four new-members. This is re- 
markable when one considers that 
this keeps their six year average at 
100 new members a year. 

Three new members were added 
by non-club members and _ present 
member companies have increased 
their memberships by 45. The Cham- 
ber membership is now crowding 
1300. This year’s winner’ should 
come as no surprise despite a de- 
termined effort to unseat him from 
the throne. “Al” Keeler, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Trust Company, 
is still the King with 22 new mem- 
bers and 131 points this year, mak- 
ing his six year total—152 new mem- 
bers. Samuel Zitter, Treasurer, Platt 
Contracting Co., Inc., always among 
the top three, finished in second 
place with 96 points. 

At one minute of five on the eve- 
ning of the final meeting, “Sam” 
went out and got a new member. 

Entering the charmed circle of 
those obtaining 90 points was “Cliff” 
Stedman, Metropolitan Coal Com- 
pany, with 96 points, who became a 
top three winner for the first time. 

In addition to new members ob- 
tained, the Club members called 
upon almost 150 present members as 
part of the conservation program. 


This is every bit as important as 
getting new members. From these 
contacts, members for committees 
are obtained and suggestions and 
ideas for increasing the Chamber’s 
value are gathered. 

Once again the generosity of mem- 
ber companies made the final meet- 
ing a festive occasion and as a re- 
sult, all club members have asked 
to serve again next year. It is this 
kind of cooperation that makes the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
SiC Kine 

The Chamber and Club Members 
wish to thank the following com- 
panies. for their thoughtfulness :— 
Harvard Cooperative Society; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Harold A. Ryan, 
Inc.; Cutter, Wood & Sanderson 
Co.; The House of Byer, Inc.; Edwin 
R. Sage, Inc.; Cambridge Electric 
Light Company; Polaroid Corpora- 
tion; Brown Durrell Co.; Boston 
Athletic Shoe Co.; The Eastern Co.; 
Nor’East Nauticals, Inc.; Cardullo’s; 
T. J. Harnett Beverage Co., Inc.; 
Norton Beverage Co.; F. B. Hubley 
& Co., Inc.; J. H. Corcoran) @aGoe 
Inc.; A. R. Hyde & Sons Co.; Better 
Homes Club Plan, Inec.; Smith 
House; Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company; Lever Brothers Company; 
Flash Chemical Company; New Eng- 
land Confectionery Company; James 
O. Welch Co.;. Daggett Chocolate 
Company; Deran Confectionery Co., 
Inc.; Johnson-Appleby Co.; Squirrel 


LDS 
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Brand Co.; 7-Up Bottling Co. of 
Boston; Krafts Foods Company; The 
Carter’s Ink Company; University 
Mheatre; Brichams, Inc.; EE. R. 
Squibb & Sons; John E. Cain Co.,; 
Durkee-McCadam Company. 
Following the distribution of gifts 
and prizes, President Quincy W. 
Wales presented Chairman Arthur 
G. MacKenzie with a beautiful suit- 
ease for his inspiring leadership. In 
thanking the Club Members for their 
service to the Chamber, President 
Wales said, “I have served in many 
organizations and on many commit- 
tees including membership, but have 
never seen a group with a friendlier 
spirit and determination to accom- 
plish results than this one. You are 
the life-blood of the Chamber; it is 
your efforts that keep the Chamber 
strong so that we may better serve 
our members and the City of Cam- 
bridge. Now that we have passed 
the 1200th member mark, let’s set 
our sights on the 13800th member.” 











IN ‘MEMORIAM 
FRANCIS X. MASSE 


Owner, F. X. Masse Hardware Co. 
1863 - 1953 


C. RICHARD SMART 
Vice President of the 
County Bank and Trust Company 
1900 - 1953 


Studley Speaks 
INNELL E. Studley, Vice Presi- 


dent in charge of production for 
the New England Confectionery 
Company and a Director of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, will 
deliver the principal address at the 
forty-ninth graduation exercises of 
the Lowell Institute School. These 
will be held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on May 28. 
at. 8:10 P.M. 
Another First 

HE “NEGEA NEWS” notes an- 

other “‘first”’ -for -Cambridge. 
For the first time anywhere, St. 
Paul’s Roman Catholic Church tele- 
vised the Easter Vigil Service, Mon- 
signor Hickey officiating. This broad- 
east called for added load of 75 kw 
for one night only. CEL’S Under- 
ground Crew, headed by Frank 
Bird and Ed McGuire, removed the 
inadequate existing service to make 
room for larger cable and installed 
a transformer bank in the church 
basement, and after the broadcast 
returned things to normal. 
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Congressional Quiz Results 


Printed below are the results of the Congressional Quiz, which were 
presented to New England Senators and Representatives at the New Eng- 
land Congressional Dinner in Washington. The questions propounded were 
the result of a request to the New England Senators and Representatives 
last March, asking the issues on which they wished an expression of opinion. 

You will note that the 137 replies received from members of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce are consistent with the total New England 
expression of viewpoints correlated by the New England Council. Also, you 
will note that many persons did not answer all of the questions. In addition 
to the ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no” answers there were many extended answers which 
were passed on to the Legislators. The delegates of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce had a pleasant evening with Senators Kennedy and Salton- 
stall, and Representative O’Neill. 

Results of the quiz are as follows: 


Cambridge 

C of C New England 
DO YOU FAVOR: Yes No Yes No 
i-Extension of ‘the’ Excess Pronts- Tax tats 11 126 124 917 

2. Immediate general tax reduction before a 
balanced Dudeetyatemeiatecacn eee eee eee eee 42 88 aan 813 

38. Extension of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements] A ct.24 245 haiatn cu eee 99 18 7138 162 
Avmmncine RE, Gi? Sins pice sanchcetea ede Oe eee 101 30 850 159 

5. State ownership of tidelands—resources now 
property of Unitedastates (3.5.5.2 cae ee 76 45 711 248 

6. Increased social security benefits and cover- 
Sd ot ANAM Rl UR iy ane A ate Ap ge Ses WE ary oo 49 77 423 556 

7. Repeal of the Fulbright Amendment to the 
Walsh» HealeycA cti? iaetn, 3 sient eae 29 20 275 158 
8. Amendment of the Taft Hartley Act? ............ 75 49 604 355 
9. Construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway? .... 59 53 495 417 

10. Construction of military air bases in New 
Iino land? fuk aeitan cee eo na 86 27 650 201 


11. That Congress call upon the Executive 
Branch to use all means at its command to 
conclude the Korean War including: 


(a) use of atomic. weapons tesa eee ene 64 38 116 105 
(b) total blockade of Ching?" .issarcssesttesenee 79 28 243 32 
(c)Sinvasion of “Marichuyvia 2) ee 69 36 F12 106 





CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
12 Brighton St., Belmont BE 5-6218 
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Ambassador Leased 
HE Ambassador Hotel, near 


Harvard Square, has been leas- 
ed by a group of Boston business 
men, and Joseph E. Johnstone, for- 
merly of the Hotel Touraine has 
been appointed Manager. 

Mr. Johnstone was the Hotel 
Touraine Food and Beverage Man- 
ager until his recent resignation, and 
has more than 25 years in the hotel 
stewarding and food management 
field. He has been affiliated with the 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut; the Wilbur Restaurants in 
Boston, and other well known organ- 
izations. Mr. Johnstone is a member 
of the Boston Steward’s Club. 


A long term net lease on the 300 
room Ambassador has been acquired 
by Ambassador Hotel, Inc., of which 
Mr. Victor F. Horst is President; 
Robert C. Nordblom and Roy R. 
Burnham are Vice-President, and J. 
Everett Robbie is Treasurer. 


Reported plans of the new group 
are to renovate and remodel the ho- 
tel, and to expand food and beverage 
business. Several new function 


rooms are planned for an opening 
on or about September Ist, the lar- 
gest accommodating 150 persons. 

Guest rooms and lobby will be re- 
decorated, and new rugs and fur- 
niture will be installed. 

Under the remodelling program 
the dining room and cocktail lounge 
have been already air conditioned. 


Lever Promotions 
LECTION of William H. Burk- 


hart as executive vice president 
of Lever Brothers Company, a new- 
ly created position, and the promo- 
tion of two other executives was an- 
nounced by Jervis J. Babb, president. 
Mr. Burkhart was formerly produc- 
tion vice president, and has a host 
of friends in the Cambridge area. 

John P. Moser, general manager, 
manufacturing division, was elected 
production vice president. He will be 
succeeded by Gary G. Grant, former- 
ly production manager. 

Mr. Burkhart’s promotion follows 
28 years with Lever Brothers Com- 
pany and with Lever-acquired inter- 
ests. During this period he held in- 
creasingly responsible positions and 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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was successively manager of the 
company’s Baltimore plant, general 
manufacturing superintendent, direc- 
tor of manufacture, and vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing and 
traffic. Three years ago he was elect- 
ed production vice president and a 
director of the company. He is also 
a member of the executive commit- 
Tee. 

Mr. Moser has been a member of 
the Lever organization since 1925, 
having joined the company as a 
chemist shortly after his graduation 
from Tufts Engineering School. 
Prior to his appointment three years 
ago as general manager, manufac- 
turing division, Mr. Moser spent 
fifteen years in general administra- 
tive work covering all phases of the 
company’s operations. This followed 
seven years’ work in the research 
department. 

Mr. Grant joined Lever in 1931 as 
a member of the research depart- 
ment. He has been production man- 
ager since 1951, and has held many 
important positions in Lever’s man- 
ufacturing department. In 1949 he 
was named western operations man- 
ager, after having served as process 
superintendent at the company’s 
Edgewater plant, edible manufactur- 
ing superintendent at the Hammond 
plant and manager of the Cambridge 
plant. 


First UHF 

CCESRED” Bailey, General Manager 
of Station WTAO-TV, an- 

nounced that the first UHF in the 

Greater Boston area will be channel 

56, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 


test pattern will be on the air in 
August and commercial operation 
will start in September. The TV 
tower will be at Zion Mountain in 
Woburn, Massachusetts, the present 
site of their FM transmitter build- 
ing and tower. There are 3,350,000 
population in the Greater Boston 
area. It is believed that 50,000 to 
100,000 of the 1,009,141 television 
sets in the area will be converted by 
broadcast time. 


New Member 

HE Security Detective Agency, 

with a highly trained staff of ex- 
perts is under the personal manage- 
ment of Herbert A. Nolan and Fran- 
cis W. Noone. They represent many 
years of experience covering all 
phases of protective and investiga- 
tive field, gained through service as 
Government Special Agents, State 
Police, and Military Intelligence. 
The staff and consultants include a 
C.P.A. and an expert photographer. 


They offer to business concerns 
free consultations and, when neces- 
sary, a complete survey of opera- 
tions to detect and. prevent any 
known or suspected internal losses, 
with necessary recommendations. 

They are prepared to operate a 
night patrol, with uniformed armed 
guards making continuous inspec- 
tions of plants and property, con- 
trolled by watch-clock apparatus to 
prevent burglaries, fires or vandal- 
ism. Civil and criminal investiga- 
tions, together with a shopping ser- 
vice, also are included. Our contact 
member is Mr. Francis W. Noone. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


oe ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR | 
YSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SEN ae COUNTS 
With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 
CURRENT RATE 3b % PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 
RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $11,500,000 

















Factory Trucks ' Manufacturers of 
Electric Hoists Screw Machine Products 
Motors of Every Description 
Materiel Handling 
Equipment 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. Cambridge Screw Co. 
Main and Portland Sts. 63 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-7540 | TR owbridge 6-7780-1 





HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 








American families, farms and factories are 
using 2 to 3 times as much electricity as 
they did before World War II. Look around 
you and you’ll see why. The Electric Age 
is here—in a big way. 


But this is only the beginning. Never 
in the history of the power industry has the 
future of electricity looked so full of promise 
for the nation. 


The use of electricity is still skyrocketing. 
And so are the new supplies of electric 
power. The 800 business-managed electric 
light and power companies have already 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 








doubled the prewar supply and will triple 
it by 1960. 


These companies are building some of 
the world’s largest power projects. And they 
are teaming up to tackle even larger ones. 
This program of expansion is bringing every- 
one more electricity for better living. It’s 
building new businesses and booming old 
ones . . . creating new jobs . . . opening doors 
to opportunity all across the U. S. 


Best of all, electricity remains the biggest 
bargain in your family budget—and this 
company is doing its utmost to keep it there! 
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| ... IVS BETTER TO LEAVE Ax vie 


YOU CAN CHOOSE YOUR OWN BENEFICIARIES 


CONSULT OUR TRUST GFFICERS 


WITH YOUR ATTORNEY 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 





CAMBRIDGEPORT Hot and aerate 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 


CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 


Savings Accts. Club Accts. Contractors 


Savings Bank Life Insurance 212 Binney St., Cambridge 


TR owbridge 6-6510 





The COMMANDER 


CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms . 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Telephone KI rkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, . MASS. 
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Address to the graduates given by 
DR. JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, June 12, 1953 


HE University of Avignon once 

justified a doctor’s degree to a 
candidate of small performance but 
obvious promise, by adding to his 
diploma the citation “Sub spe futurii 
studii,” which, I am told, means “in 
the hope of future study.” 

Even though you who have been 
graduated today need no such reser- 
vation in your diplomas, I am sure 
that we grant, and you accept, your 
degrees in the hope of future study 
and future accomplishment, and that 
these exercises today celebrate not 
- only what lies back of you but what 
lies ahead. I speak in behalf of the 
Corporation and Faculty in congrat- 
ulating you and in welcoming you 
warmly to the fellowship of M.I.T. 
Alumni. 


Out of the context of contempo- 
rary events and in the spirit of fel- 
lowship and ideal aims which mark 
this institution and our exercises to- 
day, I venture another hope—a hope 
that all of us may both encourage 
and experience a new era of good 
feeling and good will, an era free 
of the present miasma of accusa- 
tion and suspicion, of inquisition and 
deprecation which today envelops us 
all. 

By each of us adding his small 
increment, we may help to swing the 
balance. 

We can help by demonstrating 
good will ourselves. 

We can help by embracing every 
opportunity to highlight the need 
for confidence in each other and our 
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dependence upon each other. 

We can “accentuate the positive” 
more and dwell less on the defects 
and weaknesses of our fellows and 
our enterprises. 

We can stress how much, rather 
than how little, we have reason for 
pride and confidence in our neigh- 
bors and in our institutions. 

We can insist that building Amer- 
ica up cannot be achieved by tearing 
Americans down. 

In this spirit of building up rather 
than tearing down, I speak today 
about the position of our universi- 
ties and colleges, stressing not their 
blemishes but their splendors, not 
their defects but their achievements. 

In the 1930’s this nation witnessed 
an enfilading attack on business and 
on the “economic royalists.” In the 
1950’s we see the attack shifted to 
education and the “eggheads”. These 
deprecations exhibit a common lack 
of discrimination and a common 
search for whipping boys. Both may 
be characterized as tearing America 
down rather than building Ameri- 
cans up. 

The National Manpower Council, 
in its recent report to the President, 
urged that the institutions which 
train our scientists and our profes- 
sionals be strengthened and that it 
be our national policy to create a 
more favorable climate of opinion 
for intellectual work and the reward 
of intellectual achievement. Our na- 
tion’s defense, our progress, our 
social and economic well-being de- 
pend to a great extent on a handful 
of specialists and professional men 


and therefore upon the universities 
which must train and educate them 
effectively. 

The current wave of “anti-intellec- 
tualism” retards us in fulfilling these 
national needs and goals. The cur- 
rent spate of inquisitions and special 
legislation make it more difficult. 
Their net effect is to dampen creative 
activity, to accentuate the negative, 
and to divert attention from the 
massive corporate loyalty and sound- 
ness of our institutions. Certainly 
there are occasional motes in the 
academic eye, but they shade into 
insignificance when we see Alma 
Mater’s wholesome, robust, full- 
length figure. What we have to fear 
today is not public scrutiny but the 
attitude that looks solely for the 
bad and ignores the overwhelmingly 
greater part which is good. 

It is important that this be said 
and understood. Never have our uni- 
versities been more productive or 
earried heavier responsibilities for 
the nation or yielded a higher return 
to society or been more of a bastion 
protecting our American faith. It is 
important that it be said and under- 
stood that out of the laboratories 
and scholarly activities of our uni- 
versities is flowing a stream of dis- 
coveries and new concepts which 
continue to improve our health, bet- 
ter our environment, increase our 
productivity, elevate our standard of 
living, augment our intellectual cap- 
ital, and perpetuate and strengthen 
American ideals. 

During the next decade or so, our 
university system must acquire the 





pkey 


teachers, the buildings, the equip- 
ment, and the funds to educate at 
least two million more students than 


: they are now handling. Already in- 
| dustry is talking of the possibility 


of doubling the real buying power 
of the American family in the next 
quarter century. The universities 
must educate the experts and do the 
basic research that it will require. 
As we seek wisely to exercise our 
immense international responsibili- 
ties, our universities must generate 
the creative forces, develop the 
knowledge of foreign peoples, and 
train the men of scope and vision 
required for the job. 


The basic research load of the 
nation, which means the responsi- 


A 
Safe Deposit Box 


assures 
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Your Valuables 


County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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bility for creating its future, is car- 
ried largely by 15,000 men and 
women in our colleges. Fifteen thou- 
sand out of 150,000,000! This hand- 
ful of people are doing superb work 
and are making American universi- 
ties one of the glories of Western 
civilization. Obviously it is not wise 
to harass them or deflect them from 
their task but to support them in. 
every way. 

For these reasons our universities 
have never been more in need of the 
calm understanding and vigorous 
support of the people they serve or 
more in need of steadfastness of 
purpose and principle on the part of 
the teachers, administrators, and 
students within the universities 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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themselves. They have never been 
more in need of building up rather 
than tearing down. 

All of these things need to be said 
and understood. It is my hope that 
some of the inquisitors will say these 
things and place them in proper re- 
lationship to the minor blemishes 
they find to criticize. 

The current criticism of education 
also points up responsibilities which 
must be unflinchingly met by the 
universities. 

They must not permit themselves 
to be infiltrated or corrupted by 
‘those who conspire against our gov- 
ernment. They must rid themselves 
of the conspiratorial and unfit, if 
they ever appear, but they must do 
so with due process and full observ- 
ance of civil rights. They have 
demonstrated in the past that they 
can do this better than any other 
agency. 

Our great universities must be 
built of many kinds of men, and not 
of men in the image of any one 
type. 

They must be hospitable to the 
man who has the courage to be 
different, provided he has the gift 
to be wise. 

They also must defend the man 
who has the courage to conform, 
provided he has the gift of being 
creative. 

They must avoid authoritarianism, 
regimentation, and the doctrinaire. 

Universities corporately must not 
take sides, except to the basic com- 
mitments and ideals of our society. 

They must not become subject to 


any outside control, but they must 
always be responsive to the small 
voice of individual and social con- 
science calling for integrity and pub- 
lic responsibility. They must seek 
always to train their sight on ideal 
aims. 

They must maintain a free mar- 
ket of ideas where error or partisan- 
ship will be revealed and objectivity 
and integrity confirmed. 

An institution with these charac- 
teristics is the sanctuary of the mind 
that is joyfully free—and the mind 
that is not free profanes it. An in- 
stitution such as this is the most 
inhospitable of all environments to 
totalitarianism. The searching clar- 
ity and interplay of this environ- 
ment will inevitably wither commu- 
nism when it injects itself. An edu- 
cational institution which accepts 
these responsibilities and possesses 
these characteristics has the best of 
all insurance against infiltration. It 
has a built-in spiritual servomechan- 
ism to correct its errors and main- 
tain its aim. This is not a new state 
of grace; it is a quality long sus- 
tained. 

All these things need to be said, 
for people do not always understand 
the subtle things which make a uni- 
versity a great university. We in 
education have the responsibility, 
which we have usually burked, of 
codifying and explaining the prin- 
ciples and policies which underlie 
our educational institutions and 
make them effective. 

Far more is involved here than 
stressing “academic freedom.” Aca- 
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demic freedom somehow has come 
to connote academic privilege, which 
it is not. What is involved is the 
formulation, explanation, and pro- 
tection of those tested means by 
which a free society most effectively 
preserves its past, creates its future, 
and prepares its young people to be 
its citizens, its experts, and its 
leaders. We must make it clear that 
a voluntary association of free 
scholars pursuing truth freely 
wherever and however it may be 
found is the tested way of accom- 
plishing this mission for our society. 
We must make it clear why a college 
cannot be managed like a corpora- 
tion or an army and still be great. 








Branch Warehouse 
Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 


165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


UN iversity 4-4300 


It is the responsibility of our 
strong and stable institutions to 
demonstrate that this is true and to 
resist with courage and determina- 
tion any invasion of their independ- 
ence and any distortion of their 
tested procedures. 

I do not suggest that present-day 
concepts and practices of the uni- 
versity cannot be improved. They 
can, and I believe that the challenge 
of the present crises is leading to 
improvement. 

There are opportunities for the 
governing bodies of our educational 
institutions to develop better team- 
work by strengthening the concept 
of a society of scholars—students, 


In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 


BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
ALSO 


STAINLESS 






| Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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faculty, administrators, trustees— 
working together for, a common 
ideal. 

Faculties can improve their pro- 
cedures for ridding themselves of 
their unfit and for attracting to 
themselves the superbly fit. 

Trustees can encourage faculties 
to accept and discharge their proper 
responsibility for maintaining stand- 
ards and self-discipline; and for 
speaking up, when necessary, in in- 
stitutional defense as well as in 
self-defense. 

All parts of the institution need 
to share the responsibility for main- 
taining the good name of the insti- 
tution and for underwriting that 
good name. 

At M.I.T. we have gone a long 
way in attaining these goals, as 
shown by the response of our aca- 
demic community to the investiga- 
tions of several months ago. Since 
it is the prerogative of the college 
president to extoll the virtues of his 
own institution, let me say with 
pride that the unity, teamwork, and 
unflinching public responsibility 
demonstrated by M.I.T. Corporation 
and Faculty this past year have 
helped to strengthen the university 
concept in America. And this insti- 
tute of technology has given a 
demonstration of the liberal arts and 
humanities in action which is more 
effective than any course of instruc- 
tion could ever be. Let no one say 
that science and technology do not 
embrace.the ancient liberal virtues 
of courage, candor, loyalty, justice, 
and a deep sympathy for the dignity 


and sacredness of the individual. To 
witness and to share in this aca- 
demic team play has been for me a 
liberal education and a deeply felt 
experience, as I am sure it has for 
many others. 

All these things need to be said 
and understood if we are going to 
stress how much we have reason for 
pride and confidence in our institu- 
tions. By the same token that we 
build up America by building up 
Americans, we must enrich our cre- 
ative intellectual life, not by abus- 
ing but by building up our scholars. 

If our universities flourish as the 
seedbeds of the nation’s ideas and 
ideals, the future of the nation is 
more certain. If our universities be- 
come weak and servile, then our so- 
ciety will have lost its marrow and 
its spirit and itself become servile. 

There can be no more apt or happy 
illustration of the meaning and the 
glory of education in America than 
what we have witnessed here today 
in this graduated class from the 
four corners of the globe. There can 
be no greater assurance of the 
power and promise of education than 
the young men and women we salute 
today and proudly send on their way. 
There can be no better demonstra- 
tion of building up educated men to 
build up the world. 
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Annual Dinner | 

Y vote of the Board of Directors, 

President Quincy W. Wales has 
been authorized to appoint an An- 
nual Dinner Committee. Appoint- 
ment of the following insures an- 
other outstanding event in Chamber 
history: Chairman, F. Marsena 
Butts, President, Butts and Ordway 
Co.; Charles M. Fosgate, Industrial 
Realtor; Frederick H. Lovejoy, 
President, Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., 
Inc.; Arthur G. MacKenzie, Presi- 
dent, MacKenzie Motor Sales, Inc.; 
and Clifford G. Stedman, Metropoli- 
tan Coal Company. 

The date of the Dinner has been 
set for Tuesday, October 6, at 6:30 
p-m., at the Hotel Continental. For 
the past several years the dinner 









Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
18 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 






has been sold out within the first 
few days after the announcement, 
and several hundred persons~ have 
been disappointed. When this year’s 
program is announced the demand 
will be even greater. 
National Affairs | 

HE Chamber’s National Affairs 

Committee has notified Mem- 
bers of Congress that while the com- 
mittee definitely opposes the Excess 
Profits Tax, it is the belief of this 
group that the position taken by 
President Eisenhower should be up- 
held. The fact was emphasized that 
the tax should not continue one day 
past January 1, 1954. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held 
Monday, June 15, the Committee’s 
position was supported unanimously. 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-4328 
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ADD TO ROSTER 


American Aluminum Paint Co., Inc., 195 Bridge Street...ccccccccccsssseccccsnscscscecsees TR 6-7117 
Paint & Asphalt Products 
Richard W. Pheeney 


Chez Dreyfus, 44. Church Street.......:c.c-csciesteccassecsessasesess02 loss ener nce KI 7-431 
Restaurant 
Eugene G. Dreyfus 

Anna C. Collins, Inc, 37A Brattle “Street: .s.cscc.-se-0:-+40.-00 ee TR 6-8647 


Retail Children's Goods 
Richard T. Collins 
Dickson Brothers, 26 Brattle Street..2...c...¢.0.ce ee TR 6-6760 
Retail Hardware 
Paul Dickson 


Kupersmith, Florist, 17 Brattle Street......c<cc<.c-csasscss---as:2-4:sceene ne Kl 7-5442 
Florist 
Samuel Kupersmith 

Oxford®*Grille,-36 Church. Street, c.20s.:cc: ccs lecedecanesscesss, enn EL 4-9153 
Restaurant 
William B. Williams 

sf.-Clairs', Inc., 169 High Street, Boston. .c....:::...:--/tesc eee HA 6-0100 
Restaurant 
K. S. Ballou 

Gilbert W. Schipani, 552 Massachusetts Avenue......-.s.:.<.0:01.:s.0 pees eee KI 7-2645 
Insurance and Real Estate Broker 

Skinner & Donovan, Inc., 1786 Massachusetts Avenu@eecccccccccccccssscccsecesessecseceeee TR 6-7420 


Real Estate 
George W. Donovan 

P. S. Thorsen Co. of Mass., 16 Albany Street:.............1..1.0.0) eee UN 4-2360 
Distributor Johns-Manville Products 
William M. Lee 

Lewis E. Tracy Co., 121 Alewife Brook’ Parkway....0....1:..:0te eee TR 6-2300 
Power Transmission Equipment 
C. B. Bradford 

Ultrasonic Corporation, 6! Rogers Street.c.c..2.4.-..2<cs UN 4-5400 
Electronic Equipment 
Harold W. Danser, Jr. 

United Distributors<Inc., 341 sVassar Streetcc..-.<c..-.1.-cse ces UN 4-3063 
Tile Distributors 
Nicholas Mercurio 


The Window Shop, Inc., 56 Brattle Street:..--..2.ccc.:::.c-.-os-ccscseeest EL 4-3036 
Restaurant, Gift Shop 
Yale Auto School, 456 Massachusetts AVENUC...cccc.ccccccocscscsccscsesescevesescecsvesseenvers UN 4-3122 


Auto Driving School 
David Y. Plotnick 

Dana Hill Liquor Mart, Inc., 910 Massachusetts Avenue 
James Rancatore 

Brattle Films, Inc., 40 Brattle Street 
Theatre 
Bryant N. Haliday 

Grill Diner, 435 Main Street 
William A. Arseneault 


SPCC CR eee eee CeO O ERE H HEHEHE EHH EEE H HEE EEE NE Ee 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY — 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OIL | Heating Equip- 

BURNERS cae 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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SANE 


Dedicated to research . . . “pacemaker of Cabot progress,” the new 
Research Laboratories of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. chemical 
manufacturing firm and world’s largest manufacturer of carbon blacks, was 
officially opened on May 7, 1953. Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot, founder and president 
and active head of the company at 92 years of age, welcomed a group of 
400 university scientists, research directors and prominent industrialists to 
tour the building on the first day of Open House. With him was his son, 
Thomas D. Cabot, executive vice president of the firm and formerly with 
the office of the United States Department of State, and his grandson, 
Louis W. Cabot, vice president and treasurer of the firm, and other company 
executives. On May 8, the staff of the Research Laboratories entertained 
visitors from neighboring institutions and local companies. May 10 was 
Company “Family Day” and families of members of both the Research 
staff and in-town Boston office were invited to tour the building. 


The new Research Laboratories, technical headquarters for Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. and its subsidiary companies, are located at 38 Memorial Drive 
in Cambridge, on famed “Research Row,” in one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of scientific research institutions and laboratories in the world. The 
area offers a wealth of valuable library and research facilities for collective 
development of scientific knowledge of the highest type. 


The building, of red brick, is four stories high and comprises an area 
of 26,000 square feet of floor space. This provides approximately 300 square 
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feet of space per individual worker. Nine separate laboratories are included. 


The building has been designed to provide more expansive and efficient 
facilities for the continuous improvement of Cabot products, processes and 
applications, and for the development of new ones. Larger quarters provide 
opportunity for more extensive and_ specialized customer service in the 
diversified fields of industry served by Cabot. Detailed consideration has 
been given to design and layout to provide maximum flexibility and con- 
venience of operation and opportunity for future expansion. 


Administrative offices, all air-conditioned and facing the River side, are 
located on the fourth floor. Also included are a consultation room reserved 
for visiting consultants, a conference room, a first aid room, coffee shop and 
library. The Research Library is stocked with an impressive collection of 
specialized technical publications drawn from the fields of science and in- 
dustry in which Cabot is primarily interested. It is staffed by competent 
research librarians who conduct literature searches, reviews and surveys and 
offer editing, translating and other company and specialized customer ser- 
vices. 


Location of the various laboratories was determined by the nature of 
their operations. Thus, pilot plant operations are conducted on the ground 
floor, while equipment sensitive to vibrations, such as the electron micro- 
scope equipment, is allocated to the fourth floor. Special air conditioning and 
humidity and temperature control are provided wherever required by labora- 
tory testing. 








LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL SOAPS 
AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
SHORTENINGS 
DENTIFRICES 
MARGARINE 
TOILETRIES AND COSMETICS 


164 BROADWAY CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
EL iot 4-1200 
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The picture above shows the interior of the Star Market just before the 
doors of the market on Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, were opened by 


means of high energy gamma rays, which dissolved a ribbon across the 
entrance. 


Those attending the ceremonies saw Mrs. Kate E. Farrington, 80, of 
8 Cypress Street, Cambridge, direct the radioactivity. Mrs. Farrington, 
mother of 6 children, and recently nominated Bay State Mother of the 
Year, acted as honorary hostess at the opening of the Store of the Year. 
She held a lucite star, mounted on a lucite rod. In the center of the star 
a small source of radioactivity was embedded—giving off high energy 
gamma rays. These rays are not dangerous to humans. When the star was 
brought next to a Geiger-Mueller Tube, the resulting radiation disintegrated 


the ribbon with a flash of light and a cloud of smoke. This rang a gong, and 
the new super-market was open for business. 


In the floor space alone, the new Mt. Auburn Star can stake its claim 
to “largest food store in the country.” A total of 52,000 square feet are 
allotted to the main floor—with 26,000 square feet of selling area. Another 
8,000 square feet are available for separate shops in the Shopping Mall. 


A “first” in operation is also attained, as the new Star conveniently 
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combines foods and non-foods with all sections, departments, and separate 
shops integrated and co-ordinated for maximum efficiency to present the 
first completely modern shopping center under one roof. Customers shop 
through aisles that are up to 14-feet wide. A cafeteria is available for 
everything from an ice cream soda to a hot dinner. An entire Fanny Farmer 
Candy Shop is set into the Shopping Mall, next to complete shops selling 
flowers, children’s clothes, women’s wear, millinery, shoes for all the family. 


For easy and more pleasant shopping, this vast super-market is air- 
conditioned and “color engineered” by the famous color designer, Howard 
Ketcham. The floor, finished in the new plastic Koroseal tile, assures comfort 
underfoot. 


No more bundle carrying for customers of the Mt. Auburn Star. After 
passing through the checkout register, bundles are placed in an automatic 
conveying system by store employees. They then travel automatically to a 
Bundle Depot in the 500-car parking lot. The customer drives her car to the 
Bundle Depot where an attendant removes her purchases from the conveyor 
and place them in her car. This is by far the fastest and most convenient 
method ever devised for handling customers’ packages. It does away with 
the necessity of waiting until an attendant is available to carry packages 
to a customer’s car in the parking lot. 


A total of 225 employees are on hand to add to the customer’s thorough 
enjoyment of this modern shopping center. 
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Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Co. Tool Steel 
Boeen en chire Street Drill Rods 
ao Stainless 

TR. 6-6000 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Makers of Mechanical Cambridge, Mass. 
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Chamber member David Wing Nilsson, who specializes in commercie 
photography, has taken a series of pictures that could be classed as por 
traits. He has made these available to the Chamber as a contribution t 
show the beauties of Cambridge. Unfortunately, the size of the Magazin 
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does not do justice to a 9x12 picture, but they will be run in the center- 
spread during the next few months. This first Nilsson picture shows the 
Charles River waterfront with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


in the background. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committee 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of the present Directors retiring September 30, 1953: 


(Three-Year Term—October 1, 1953 to September 30, 1956) 


John M. Dry 


Vice President 
United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
31 Ames Street 


Alden S. Foss 


Assistant Treasurer 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 


Robert J. Gray 

Advertising Manager 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
62 Whittemore Avenue 


Frederick B. Hicks 
FE’. B.- Hicks Co, 
66 Broadway 


Alfred M. Keeler 

Vice President 
Harvard Trust Company 
Kendall Square 


Malcolm G. Kispert 

Executive Assistant to the President 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
77 Massachusetts Avenue 


Frank L. Tucker 
Treasurer 

General Radio Co. 

275 Massachusetts Avenue 


Francis W. Phelan 
W. T. Phelan & Co. 
1384 Massachusetts Avenue 


BRADLEE F. CLARKE, President, Brattle Craigie Trust, 52 Church Street 
(Two-Year Term to fill unexpired term of John F,. Couming, Resigned) 


Committee to Nominate Directors 
Charles M. Fosgate, Chairman 


Robert R. Duncan 
Daniel Koplan 


Benjamin P. Wild 
Albert O. Wilson, Sr. 


This list was certified on June 16, 1952 by 


(Signed) F. MARSENA BUTTS, Clerk 


See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 
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Nominations 

HE Committee to Nominate Di- 

rectors, which was elected at 
the May meeting of the Board of 
Directors, submits on the opposite 
page the committee selections for 
the Board of Directors. Eight are 
to be elected for three years, to re- 
place the eight Directors who retire 
September 30, 1953. One is to be 
elected for two years, to fill the un- 
expired term of John F. Couming of 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., who resigned when he 
was transferred to Boston. 

Any active member of the Cham- 
ber in good standing is eligible for 
membership on the Board, with the 
exception that Directors may not 
succeed themselves until one year 
has elapsed. 

To allow for any additional nomi- 
nations for Directors, Article II, 
Section 3 of the By-Laws provides: 
“Any ten or more Active Members 
may propose nominees for Directors 
by submitting such proposals in 
writing, signed by all sponsoring 
members, to the Clerk, not later than 
ten (10) days following publication 
of the list of nominees certified by 
the Clerk. The Clerk shall certify 
such lists and cause the names to 
be included on the official ballot.” 

At a regular membership meeting 
of the Chamber held November 24, 
1952, the following amendment to 
the By-Laws was accepted: “In the 
event that no more nominees than 
are to be elected Directors are pro- 
posed, and certified by the Clerk in 
accordance with Sections 1 and 3 of 


this Article, the Election Committee, 
without ballot, shall declare these 
nominees elected. In the event more 
nominees are proposed than are to 
be elected, the official ballot shall be 
sent to all Voting members not less 
than six (6) days prior to the date 
of the election. Members then shall 
vote in secret by mail or in person.” 


Building Permits 

PPLICATIONS for building per- 

mits picked up in Cambridge 
during the month of May. Permits 
valued at $1,506,200 were issued for 
new construction. The largest of 
these was for the new Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology auditorium, 
to be located on Amherst Street. 
The estimated cost is $1,400,000. 
Colonial Engraving Co. will build a 
warehouse at 179 Fawcett Street— 
value $25,000, and Better Homes 
Club plans a sales-connecting bridge 
at 238 Main Street. 

Permits for new construction is- 
sued in Cambridge for the first five 
months of 1953 total over 4% mil- 
lion dollars. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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Unique Presentation 
HE Cambridge Electric Light 


| Company presented the Com- 
pany’s Annual Report to its em- 
ployees in a new and novel manner. 
At a series of group meetings the 
important parts of the report were 
given in skit form with Harding U. 
Greene, Vice President and General 
Manager, and several employees (see 
above picture) taking part. Follow- 
ing the meetings a printed copy of 
the report was given to those in at- 
tendance. 

“A taste-tempting, mouth-water- 
ing annual ‘rhubarb pie’ report was 
baked recently for Cambridge Elec- 
tric Light Company employees, com- 
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plete with a browned and sugared 
tic-tac-toe board for a top layer. A 
‘chef’ and four expert ‘cooks’ were 
involved, but for the tender and 
bittersweet rhubarb, they substituted 
figures! 

“Most of us, either because we 
never could determine how the goy- 
ernment of the United States ever 
reached the tally that each year is 
presented to us, or because we 
flunked ‘math’ in school, have a 
complete abhorrence of figures, deci- 
mal points or percentages. There- 
fore the presentation at the Cam- 
bridge employee meeting recently, 
directed by ‘C. DeMille’ Finn, play- 
wrighted by the firm of Atwood- 
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Greene-and-Atkinson, and produced 
by the Cambridge Electric Light 
Company, was designed to make the 
‘rhubarb pie’... more digestible. 

“All businesses must take stock 
of themselves from time to time, 
to see where they are going, where 
they have been, and how much it 
all has cost. Most of them pass this 
information along in the form of an 
annual report. A few annual reports 
are about as relaxingly readable as 
the directory of ‘Janes Fighting 
ships’! Then, too, those of the better 
annual reports are in the exasperat- 
ing position of having to compete 
with the Boston daily papers, the 
home town weeklies, Time, Life, 
Look, Reader’s Digest ... and Con- 
fidentially. 

“Employees gathered at the meet- 
ing seemed genuinely to enjoy the 
production, being subconsciously 
stimulated by the wafting aroma of 
the ‘pie,’ which although merely a 
symbol, was actually present at the 
proceedings. | 

“One kilowatt hour of electricity 
produced by the Cambridge Electric 


Light Company was represented by 
the pie. The cast then acted out the 
amount of pies made during the year 
1952, the various ingredients that 
went into the production, and the 
over-all amount of money that was 
received by the company from their 
sale. The ‘ingredients,’ were then 
charged against this total figure. 
“This figure of $6,893,146, repre- 
senting the amount of monies re- 
ceived from electric customers for 
service and from other sources as 
shown in the actual annual report, 
was more easily pictured as the 365 


days of the year. Thus, when costs 


of operation were graphically por- 
trayed, they also were shown as 
days. For instance, the $1,078,874 
cost of salaries and employee bene- 
fits, took 62 of the 365-day total. 

“The ‘brain child’ of Dick Finn, 
the entire presentation was a suc- 
cess, was enjoyable to watch and is 
merely awaiting an invitation to be- 
come a ‘road show’ and go on tour 
throughout the System.” 





ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Cost of Living Index 


The May 28, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, covering the period of mid-April to mid-May, 19538, gives the 
following information: 

The over-all average of retail prices of goods and services ordinarily 
purchased by Massachusetts families increased slightly between mid-April 
and mid-May. The combined index number of 172.8 for May, 1953 was 3.4% 
over that of January, 1951 but stood at 1.5% under January, 1953 and 1.8% 
under May of 1952. All elements of the index showed fractional increases 
with the exception of fuel and light which declined seasonally. 

FOOD: The food index showed an increase of 0.7% between mid-April 
and mid-May, as lower prices of all beef items were offset by higher prices 
for all other meats. Pork rose 11.8%; bacon 7.4%; ham 3.0%; lamb leg 
8.8% and lamb chops 9.3%. Fish advanced 3.7% while poultry declined 
2.4%. The dairy products section showed a slight fractional decline due to 
lower prices in butter, cheese and evaporated milk. Eggs were lower by 
1.7% and fresh fruits and vegetables were down 0.6% as higher prices for 
apples, bananas, oranges, green beans, carrots and lettuce were offset by 
substantial decreases in cabbage, onions, potatoes and spinach. The beverage 
section fell off by 0.7% due to lower coffee prices while increases in lard, 
shortening and salad dressing moved the fats and oils section forward 0.4%. 
No change was noted in the canned and dried fruits and vegetables or the 
sugar and sweets sections. 

CLOTHING: Scattered increases in men’s hose, boy’s polo shirts and 
women’s slips accounted for the very slight change in this section. 

SHELTER: The shelter index advanced 0.4%. . 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal reductions in the price of anthracite, coke 
and fuel oils brought this section down 3.9% from the April level. 

SUNDRIES: Increases in bus and street carfares in one city, in addition 
to higher prices for some newspapers, movie admissions and some soaps, 
soap powders and cleaning supplies, caused the advance of 0.9% in the 
sundries section. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


Apr. 1953 

Jan. 1941 May 1952 May 1953 May 1953 
EOO0: seksi 86.2 A lelee 196.4 0. 
(Clothing: xceok aeets 10121: 191.9 186.5 0.1 
Helter a see LOR. 129.5 133.9 0.4 
Muclsand:tacht.< cas 112.8 Leb 181.0 3.9* 
SUE AY § Wis N= epee at eee boet 107.2 Tp2Zco 160.3 0.9 
(SOMDINGdS ane ik Als, 98.9 LIS 172.8 0.2 


*Indicates Decrease. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
May, 1953—$.5787. 


ee 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Available 
NEW “Specifications Direc- 


tory’ is on file at the Chamber 
office. It shows the locations of gov- 
ernment activities and depository 
libraries where small business men 
may refer to Federal and military 
standard specifications. 


Thanks 
plese Cambridge Housing Author- 


ity has sent letters of apprecia- 
tion to over fifty of the larger Cam- 
bridge firms for their valuable and 
continuous assistance in reporting 
wages or salaries. 

In part, the letter states: 

“As stated in the Wage Report, 
we are required by law to verify 
earnings through Employers, but we 
recognize that this is often a time 
consuming responsibility and we 


wish to thank you for your coopera- 


tion.” 

“It may interest you to know the 
Cambridge Housing Authority now 
has 1482 apartments in 9 Federal 
or State Housing Projects. Rent is 
determined by gross earnings with 
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certain deductions and the apartment 
assigned is determined by the size 
‘of the family. The importance of an 
‘accurate statement on income is 
therefore essential in estimating 
fairly the rent set within scheduled 
brackets. The work involved in your 
sending us the Wage Report often 
results in the opportunity for one of 
your Employees to have pleasant, 
wholesome housing within his income 
and therefore, we hope, he is a better 
and more valued Employee to you.” 
Employers in Cambridge and vi- 
cinity have been exceptionally coop- 
erative, although many do not be- 
lieve in the housing program. How- 
ever, they realize that their help is 
needed to insure a fair and impartial 
administration of the program. 
Do You Know That 
HE State Planning Board says 


... Lhe April 1950 U. S. census 


of occupation showed that of the 
civilian labor force employed at that 
time in the Boston Metropolitan 
Area, 12.1% were professional and 
technical workers, 9.9% were man- 
agers and proprietors, 18.0% cleri- 
cal, 8.6% sales, 14.9% craftsmen and 


19.3% operatives ... The Registry 
of Motor Vehicles reports that in 
1952 motor vehicles in Massachu- 
setts travelled 13.5 billion miles, an 
average of 10,778 miles per vehicle 
... They consumed 1,023,967 gallons 
of fuel with a peak month in July 
of 97,489,480 gallons ... That Amer- 
ican men are growing taller is found 
in a tabulation by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the armed forces which show- 
ed the average height of inductees 
in 1948 as 5 feet 8.11 inches, .62 
inches taller than the average in 
1917... The first 200 Massachu- 
setts municipalities reporting their 
property tax rates for 1953 show an 
average rate of $48.18 per $1,000 
valuation, compared with $48.32 last 
year, the first decrease in the aver- 
age since 1944, as reported by the 
Dept. of Corporations and Taxation 
. . . Property valuation in the 200 
places increased 3.7% .. It’ has 
been estimated that the more gener- 
ous distribution, and estimates of 
state funds to be distributed, to the 
municipalities amount to a saving 
of about $1.50 in the average tax 
rate. 
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YOU and , 


YOUR 
CONGRESS 





One of the most ticklish tasks of 
a member of Congress is trying to 
give himself a pay raise. 

No matter how long it has been 
since he has had one or how many 
reasons he can think of for deserv- 
ing one, there is always the possi- 
bility that in the next election his 
opponent will use it against him. 

How can a member of Congress 
preach government economy and still 
justify raising Congressional sala- 
ries ? 

Not a new question, it has come 
up again and is troubling many 
House and Senate members as much 
as ever before—perhaps more so, 
because the demand for federal econ- 
omy is stronger and more wide- 
spread than it has been in quite a 
ee A 


ee —————— 


Pending before the Senate is a 
recommendation by its Judiciary 
Committee that salaries of members 
of Congress be raised by $10,000 a 
year. They now get $12,500 a year, 
plus expense allowances of $2,500 
and the entire $15,000 is taxable. 
They have the privilege of deduct- 
ing up to $3,000 a year for business 
expenses for tax purposes but such 
deductions must actually be proved. 


“There is no business bigger than 
the business of government,” the 
Senate Judiciary Committee said in 
recommending the Congressional 
salary increase. “The biggest and 
greatest government in the world 
should pay the membership of its 
directorate—the Congress—salaries 
bearing some measure of decent re- 
lationships to the responsibilities of 
the office. That principle has long 
been recognized. False economy in 
this sense can be dangerous.” 

The Committee went on to say 
that while “members of Congress 
compare with the Cabinet officers,” 
the latter get $22,500 a year and top 
Civil Service employes in the ad- 


ministrative offices get just $200 
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less than a member of Congress, 
$14,800. 

The basic financial trouble of mem- 
bers of Congress—aside from the 
fact that general living costs have 
risen since they got their last pay 
increase in 1946—rests in the fact 
that their work-year has grown. 
Time was when a session of Con- 
gress lasted three months or so, sim- 
ilar to state legislature sessions, and 
permitted members of Congress to 
earn money back home most of the 
rest of the year. 


Today the average session is seven 
months or longer, because the busi- 
ness of government has increased. 
That means most members must 
maintain a residence in Washington 
as well as back home, which raises 
their living costs sharply. It also 
means they are in Washington more 
months to pick up luncheon or din- 
ner checks for visitors from back 
home. 


Consequently there has been an 
increase in the number of members 
of Congress who resign to reenter 
private business because of “the 
necessity of meeting reasonable per- 
sonal and family demands without 
fear or worry,” as the Judiciary 
Committee put it. Others in Con- 
gress find it necessary to supplement 
their salaries with fees for writing 
or lecturing. 


Still others have their wives or 


grown children, or other relatives, 
on their office staffs to help bolster 
the family income—a practice which 
tends to raise suspicion even though 


the relatives usually work as hard 

as anyone else would. 

Because the government would get 
back in income taxes some of the 
$10,000 increases, the Judiciary 
Committee said, the net cost of in- 
creasing Congressional pay would 
not exceed $3,638,258 a year. 

That is not a large sum by to- 
day’s federal spending standards, but 
the pay raise proposal still will be 
protested in and out of Congress— 
largely because of the economy 
trend. 

Already, Senate Majority Leader 
Robert A. Taft (R-Ohio) says he is 
“dubious” about the raises being 
granted at this time even though 
he believes they are deserved. Sen- 
ator Harry F.. Byrd (D=Vapjee 
strong federal economy advocate, 
says flatly that Congress has no 
business granting itself a pay in- 
crease until the budget is balanced. 

However, members of Congress 
who want a pay increase have a 
friend in President Eisenhower. He 
favors the increase, says the time 
is fast approaching when only rich 
men will be able to come to Wash- 
ington. 

Bait Advertising 
HE “bait advertising law” be- 
comes effective July 15, 1953. 

Massachusetts is the first State to 

pass such legislation, aimed to pro- 

tect the buying public and legitimate 
business. 

It provides that: “Section 91A. 
Any person, firm or corporation that 
offers for sale merchandise or com- 
modities or service by making, pub- 
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lishing, disseminating, circulating or 
placing before the general public 
within the commonwealth, in a news- 
paper or other publication, or in the 
form of a book, notice, handbill, 
poster, bill, circular, pamphlet or 
letter, or in any other way, an ad- 
vertisement describing the said mer- 
chandise or commodities, or service, 
as a part of a plan or scheme with 
the intent not to sell said merchan- 
dise, commodities or service so ad- 
vertised at the price stated therein, 
or with the intent not to sell said 
merchandise, commodities or service 
so advertised, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than ten or more 
than five hundred dollars.” 

At the Annual Conference of the 
Association of Better Business Bu- 
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reaus, at Boston in 1952, the follow- 
ing definition of “bait” advertising 
was adopted: 

“Bait advertising is an alluring 
offer to sell something which the 
advertiser does not sincerely want to 
sell, or tries not to sell or deliber- 
ately avoids selling. Its purpose is 
to get the customer into the store 
or a salesman into the home so as 
then to sell something else instead, 
usually at a higher price or on a 
basis more advantageous to the ad- 
vertiser.” 

The law is broad in scope, and 
there is every indication that vio- 
lators will be prosecuted. Read it 
carefully—and if in doubt as to its 
meaning call the Chamber TR 6- 
4100. 
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Time flies! On July 12, 1928 Mayor Edward Quinn cut the ribbon and 
formally opened the new Sears Roebuck store in Porter Square. On May 28, 
1953 Mayor Joseph A. DeGuglielmo cut the ribbon to help commemorate 
the store’s 25th anniversary. Left to right: William J. Watson, Advertising 
Manager; Charles Cox, General Merchandising Manager, Eastern Division; 
Frank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary, Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce; Gilbert H. Kunz, Cambridge Store Manager; Billy Dale, WTAO; 
Mayor DeGuglielmo, and Thomas A. McDermott, Manager, Boston group 
of Sears, Roebuck. 


At the time of the opening 25 years ago, Vice President Rosenwald 
told the press that Sears had an investment of one million dollars. Today 
the 175 employees of the Sears Cambridge store own over one million dollars 
in Sears stock. In 1928 a car parking lot for 200 cars was opened in the 
rear of the store. Following the ribbon cutting shown above, two more 
large parking lots across from the store were opened. 


Mayor DeGuglielmo emphasized the cordial relations which have existed 
between the citizens of Cambridge and the Sears organization. Chamber 
Secretary Townsend brought the greetings of Cambridge business and 
industry, and Gilbert Kunz, Store Manager, presented certificates to three 


25-year employees. He also stated that Sears purchases many of the 
products made by Cambridge industries. 
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New Anheuser-Busch building on Sixth Street, taken at the time of its 
inspection and acceptance by the St. Louis officials of the company. Note 
the ample parking space, and modern architectural treatment of a distri- 
bution building. This company is a fine addition to the industrial area of 


Cambridge. 
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New Member 

OATED Yarns, Inc., was formed 

to produce products consisting 
of fiberglas yarns coated and im- 
pregnated with vinyl plastic com- 
pounds. The novel properties of 
these coated yarns are unusually 
high tensile strength, dimensional 
stability, heat sealability, flame re- 
sistance and weather resistance. 

The chief uses for this material 
will be primarily in industrial fab- 
rics such as window-screening, belt- 
ing, reinforcing tape for vinyl sheet- 
ing and film and laminated fabrics. 
Our contact member is Richard J. 
Brown. 

New Member 

ORE than a century of service 

to publishers, printers and 
lithographers marks the history of 
the seven printing ink divisions of 
Sun Chemical. The products of these 
long-established companies are now 
available in this area through the 
General Printing Ink Company— 
New England Division, located at 87 
Binney Street. 

Geo. H. Morrill Co., the oldest of 
the seven companies represented by 
GPI New England, was established 
113 years ago by Samuel Morrill, 
who was born in Salisbury, Mass. 
His product, newspaper ink, was 
made at that time from lamp black, 
which was boiled with linseed oil on 


the kitchen stove in the Morrill fam- 
ily homestead at Andover. A plant 
was later built in Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, and from that time for- 
ward, Morrill ink became the stand- 
ard ink of most newspapers. 

In 1858, shortly after the founder’s 
son, George H., became active in the 
business, the company secured one 
of the first American patents issued 
for the manufacture of printing ink. 

To keep pace with a constantly 
increasing demand for Morrill news- 
paper inks, the company introduced 
scientific laboratory control for per- 
fecting and maintaining uniform 
quality of product. 

Our contact member is P. J. Kirby. 

eS ee 

American Aluminum Paint Com- 
pany, Inc. has been in business for 
27 years, enjoying a fine reputation 
for supplying industrial and archi- 
tectural paints throughout New 
England. 

We also own and operate the 
COLD-TROWEL Asphalt Products 
Company, handling all types of as- 
phalt material, such as Floor Mastic 
material, asphalt paints and water- 
proofing material. 
~ American Aluminum Paint Com- 
pany, Inc. is a distributor of the 
complete line of TOURAINE paints. 
Our contact member is Richard W. 
Pheeney. 
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You should review your WILL... 


when there have been births,.deaths, or marriages 
which affect its provisions or your intentions 
in regard to the distribution of your property. 


You and your attorney are cordially invited 
to consult our Trust Officers without obligation 
when you are making or revising your Will. 
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VANDALISM 


HE recent wave of vandalism in 
Cambridge and the metropoli- 
tan area has been featured in the 
press. Committees and groups have 
been formed to combat this evil. 
The choice of this as one of two 
subjects for the annual Essay Con- 
test of the Cambridge Association 
of Insurance Agents was most time- 
ly. The winning essay from the pub- 
lic high school division gives the 
viewpoint of youth on this important 
subject. It was written by Raymond 
F. Condon, a 17 year old student at 
Rindge Technical School. Francis W. 
Phelan, Chairman of the Contest, 
also presented $50 war bonds to the 
winners in the parochial high school 
and the private high school contests. 
The Executive Secretary of the 
Chamber as one of a panel of judges, 
had the privilege of reading the 
various essays, and the thoughts ex- 


pressed by the other teen-agers are 
similar to those in the winning es- 
say which follows. 
VANDALISM 
by 
Raymond F. Condon, 
Rindge Technical School 

Vandalism! A word that most 
Americans scorn and despise. A word 
that means devastation, destruction 
of property, and wickedness on the 
part of the unfortunates who com- 
mit these outrages. It is an act of 
violence that will not only endanger 
the welfare of the city or the state, 
but also the country. 

This doesn’t just happen. It is 
done deliberately and contemptu- 
ously. Most: of the time it is com- 
mitted by teen-agers. It could be the 
boy or girl next door, or the one you 
passed in the corridor in school just 
today. It could be most anyone. It 
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could be you. Do you contribute to 
such foul-play and wrong doing? 
Are you unknowingly helping the 
enemy by your acts of violence. If 
you are, you should stop and think 
before it is too late. 

The amount of damage caused by 
vandalism in any city is incredible. 
Millions of dollars are spent by this 
country yearly in the rebuilding of 
property that was destroyed by such 
acts. Repairing broken windows, 
fallen sign-posts, and similar ex- 
penses can run into a sizable amount 
of money and can weaken the finan- 
cial structure of the country. Thus 
it is clear why vandalism must be 
stopped. 

Before you can fix a thing you 
must first find out what is wrong 
with it. So it is with the boys and 
gizls who are unfortunate enough 
to be committing these acts. We 
must discover what prompts them 
to indulge in acts of vandalism. 

In the greater percentage of cases 
the young people think it is fun. To 
them, turning in a false alarm and 
waiching the fire engines dangerous- 
ly speeding down the streets looking 
in vain for the fire is amusing. To 
their young, sick minds it is a joke 
to hear the crash of broken glass 
when a rock is deliberately and 
viciously thrown through a window. 
Others do it because they are afraid 
of being labeled “chicken”, as the 
phrase goes. They are fearful that 
they will not be considered one of 
the gang. Among other teen-agers 
the cause for their violence lies in 
the fact that they are not happy in 


their home life. Mothers and fathers 
are away from the home a great 
part of the time, and the children 
lack any kind of supervision. Some 
parents are constantly fighting and 
they take it out on their children by 
yelling at them or even beating 
them. This causes the children to 
become frustrated and revengeful, 
and too many times they try to seek 
their fun by going out with the so- 
called big shots on the corner. Here 
all they see is trouble. 


After we have found out why the 
boys and girls do these things, we 
must then try to remedy it. But 
how? We can prevent such wrong- 
doings in our community if we make 
a real effort. The problem is to do 
away with these vicious acts which 
in turn will lower the amount of 
money paid out each year toward the 
repairing and rebuilding of damaged 
property. The problem must be given 
careful consideration and thought 
by every loyal citizen of the coun- 
try. It is these people who can help 
the boys and girls of their commun- 
ity who have been induced by vari- 
ous circumstances to commit these 
acts. It is these people who can get 
them back on the straight and nar- 
row and who can help them lead 
more normal lives. There is nothing 
that anyone can say to a teen-ager 
about the troubles, sadness, and 
heartache his action causes, that — 
will make as much effect on his mind 
as the good example of an older 
person of his community. On the 
other hand, there is nothing that 
will make him run faster on the road 
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of destruction as will the bad ex- 


ample shown to him by an older 
| person. That is why men and women 
_ must be constantly on the alert and 
' must be ever watchful that they do 
_ not give misdirection to the children 
of the community. 


There is another method by which 


the parents can help to decrease the 
- number of vandals in a community. 
It is by giving them a good home 
life. A boy or girl who is happy in 
his home, 


takes pride in saying 
“This is my father” or “This is my 
mother” very seldom becomes a vic- 
tim of vandalism. If a parent, on 
the other hand, acts in a very bad 
way, or talks improperly in front 
of a child, this action is often re- 
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peated at some time or other by that 
child. This can be the start of a very 
confusing life for that particular 
child when he repeats that action 
and the parents then scold him for 
doing it. This brings us right back 
to the old story of setting bad ex- 
ample. 

There are many ways of solving 
the vandalism problem, but they 
need the support and guidance of 
the men and women, and especially 
the parents, of the community. This 
matter of boys and girls constantly 
coming in at late hours of the night 
calls for immediate correction by 
the parents. The menace of vandal- 
ism must not be looked upon lightly 
by any member of the community. 
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We must act now before it is too 
late. Our community, our state, and 
even our country are in grave dan- 
ger as long as the problem remains 
unsolved. 


Curfew ) 

HE juvenile curfew ordinance is 

now in effect. The curfew will 
be sounded each evening at 9:30 
p.m. from. the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company, the Cambridge 
Electric Light Co., and the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. These 
whistles, also used as air-raid sig- 
nals, cover the various sections of 
Cambridge. The ordinance specifies 
that all children under 16 years of 
age shall be’off all public ways of 
the city unless (a) accompanied by 
parent, guardian, or other respons- 
ible adult, or (b) returning with 
reasonable speed from employment, 
duty or supervised activity approved 
by parent or guardian. 


For You 
N annual booklet, formerly pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce to keep business firms 
informed on special calendar events, 
has been taken over by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
it was announced today. The booklet 
will be prepared by the Chamber’s 
Domestic Distribution Department. 
It is expected that the 1954 edi- 
tion of the booklet, entitled “Special 
Days, Weeks and Months,” will be 
ready for distribution early in No- 
vember. There was no 1953 edition. 
The move is in line with the goy- 
ernment’s policy of relinquishing 





those activities which private organ- 
izations are willing and equipped to 
handle. 

“Special Days, Weeks and Months” 
lists about 400 leading business pro- 
motion events, legal holidays, re- 
ligious days and other special occa- 
sions observed in the United States. 

The Chamber feels that the book- 
let, which names the sponsor, origin 
and purpose of each event, is a valu- 
able service to American business 
men and should be continued. The 
compilation is designed to help busi- 
ness men coordinate their advertis- 
ing and promotional plans with na- 
tional celebrations. It is of interest 
to retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies and ad- 
vertising departments of all media. 
It also aids public understanding 
and support for such observances as 
American Education Week, Cancer 
Control Month, National Business 
Women’s Week, National Boy Scout 
Week and similar events. 

Legal Aid 

HE Harvard Legal Aid Bureau 

announced that its program for 
offering legal assistance in civil 
matters to residents of Greater Bos- 
ton who cannot afford regular legal 
fees will continue through the sum- : 
mer months. 

Staffed by high-ranking Harvard 
Law School students and supervised 
by Attorney Edward J. LeCam, the 
Bureau has headquarters in Gannett 
House at 1511 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue. Office hours are from 2 to 5 in 
the afternoon and 7 to 9 in the eve- 
ning, Monday through Friday. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 


COAL Domestic and in- 





dustrial Fuels 
OIL 
COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 
OIL Heating Equip- 
BURNERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Wales Expands 
7 ITHIN: less than three years, 
Brown-Wales of Cambridge, 
Mass., has found it necessary to con- 
struct a second warehouse, immedi- 
ately adjoining the one completed 
in 1950. It is devoted to Plates ex- 
clusively. 

In it has been installed the most 
modern of Flame Cutting equipment, 
including a big Travograph, two 
Oxygraphs and two Radiagraph 
Machines. One entire bay is devoted 
to Flame Cutting. The second big 
bay is for Shearing work, with a 
big Cincinnati Shear, installed to 
cut plate to specification. Ample 
space is provided for stock storage, 
so that enough plate will be on hand 
at all time to give immediate atten- 
tion to orders. Two overhead cranes 
(one cab-operated) facilitate the 
quick and easy handling of this 
heavy stock. Big loading bays, effi- 
ciently placed so as to be immedi- 
ately accessible to the completed 


work, provide opportunity for quick 
delivery pickup. Inside the ware- 
house at one end is the railroad sid- 
ing, which permits prompt unloading 
at floor-level. Plates are picked up 
from stock by the overhead crane 
and carried directly either to the 
Flame Cutting equipment or to the 
giant Shear. 

Perhaps the most interesting news 
to industrial purchasing agents in 
New England is that the new equip- 
ment permits the cutting of plates 
to a size 60 ft. x 12 ft. This means 
that the entire side of some big ma- 
chine—or the front or the back— 
can be flame cut at what amounts 
to one operation. This work is done 
on the Travograph with its tremen- 
dous Tracing and Cutting Tables. 
The Electric Eye provides the hair- 
line accuracy and the Flame Cut- 
ting equipment, gliding smoothly 
along on the steel tracks between 
the two Tables, translates the pat-— 
tern into clean, clear-cut reproduc- 
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tion of the original pattern or part. 
From all reports, this is the first 
time that such service has been of- 
fered to this section of the country. 
It means great saving in time. As 
the men in the warehouse say: “A 
big job can now be done in no time 
fat; 

In planning this new Warehouse, 
emphasis was placed on maintaining 
the “flow” of operation. Stock comes 
in from the siding, moves toward 
the front into the Stock bay, then 
(as needed) directly up to the ma- 
chines for cutting to specifivation, 
and finally out to the customer, via 
the pickup trucks. 

It is the boast of this 84 year old 
company that it is a “business that 
will never know completion.” 


Convention 

HE Third International Congress 

of Electroencephalography and 
Clinical Neurophysiology will take 
place in Cambridge August 17-22. 
As you may guess, this society has 
the longest name of any in the 
world. 500 persons from various 
parts of the world are expected to 
attend. There will be general sym- 
posia on such subjects as epilepsy 
and other nervous and mental dis- 
eases. 
Moved 

LYDE Everett Equipment Co. 

has moved to Route 128 in Bur- 
lington. Everett’s Broom and Service 
Co., another part of this company’s 
business, remained in Cambridge 
until early July. 
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LEGISLATIVE ROUND-UP 
GAIN this year “The State ment. We have stressed it many 


House Scene”, bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Association of Com- 
mercial Executives, gives a report 
of the issues which you and other 
Chamber members have been follow- 
ing in the Legislature. It is interest- 
ing to note how closely the results 
follow the predictions printed in 
the November and December, 1952 
issues of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.” In this final bulletin the 
position taken by the Legislative 
and Service 'Committee of MACE 
also is stated. 

“We” refers to the committee and 
“you” refers to the Chamber of 
Commerce executives in the various 
cities and towns throughout the 
state. 

A GENERAL APPRAISAL 

The session has ended, and in good 
season. Political appraisals of its 
accomplishments as usual hit the 
two extremes of high praise and 
severe criticism. More objective non- 
partisan appraisals are practically 
unanimous in commending the over- 
all record. 


The results add up to a large plus - 


from a business viewpoint. What 
the Governor and the Legislature 
did or refused to do had the net 
effect of making the economic clim- 
ate of Massachusetts more attrac- 
tive to business. 

Don’t let anyone minimize the im- 
portance of such an _ accomplish- 


times before, but it can stand a lot 
of repetition: 

An improvement in the economic 
climate of Massachusetts strength- 
ens its hand in its competition with 
other states. Massachusetts has been 
desperately in need of better com- 
petitive weapons. Upon its success 
in that competition depends the pros- 
perity of all our citizens, for it is 
only through more prosperous and 
stable business conditions that we 
can have more jobs and better job 
security. No amount of political 
palaver to the contrary can success- 
fully dispute that simple economic 
axiom. 

More extravagant spending and 
more liberalization of state laws 
that are already at the top in liber- 
ality compared with © competing 
states may have short-lived political 
advantage, but in their long-range 
effect they are a disservice even to 
those whom they are designed to 
benefit. 

WHERE THE CREDIT BELONGS 

In accomplishing the results of 
the session which we believe to be 
advantageous to the citizens of this 
state, the support of business and 
civic groups such as ours was influ- 
ential. But let’s not kid ourselves nor 
indulge in the fakery of claiming 
undue credit. 

The big credit belongs to the ad- 
ministration, to the majority leader- 


ib Bl; 


ship in both branches of the Legis- 
lature, and to the individual legis- 
lators whose votes decided the issues 
in what we believe was the right 
way. 

No one outside group can claim 
the single-handed credit. Nor did 
any one group act as “the spear- 
head” or “the leader.” For the most 
part there was excellent cooperation 
between the various organizations 
representing the business viewpoint 
that were active on these issues. 
There was no major difference of 
opinion among them. There was no 
“duplication”, for the assistance of 
all of them was needed. In fact more 
business organizations should be ac- 
tive in state legislation rather than 
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less, and there should be no fear of 


duplication. 
We believe that this is a fair 
statement: The activity of local 


Chambers of Commerce, taken as a 


whole, was a substantial part of this 
cooperative effort. M.A.C.E. had the 
function of reinforcing their activity 
by furnishing facts and timely ad- 
vice on how and when to act. But 
this function was a minor one com- 
pared with the grass-roots strength 
which local Chambers were able to 
exercise. They can take a deserved 
pride in their individual contribu- 
tions to the results. 
FINAL RESULTS ON 
OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 
Employment Security. The..three 
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bills to amend the State Employ- 
ment Security Law which we recom- 
mended that you support were en- 
acted: Chapter 397, which eliminates 
the solvency tax and revamps the 
provisions regarding the solvency 
fund and the experience rating time- 
table. Chapter 401, which tightens 
the disqualification provisions in 
cases of voluntary quits, discharges 
for cause, ete. Chapter 560, which 
installs request reporting and 
changes the “base period.” 

They improved the state law, es- 
pecially by insuring a resumption of 
experience rating on January 1 on 
a sounder basis, and they did not 
reduce nor impair the benefits of 
legitimate workers in any way. 

All bills seeking to break down 
the 1951 revision of the State Em- 
ployment Security Law and to add 
unnecessarily to the benefit struc- 
ture were rejected, with the excep- 
tion of the enactment of Chapter 
410 which extends the maximum 
duration of benefits from 23 to 26 
weeks. We recommended opposition 
to this measure. 

Workmen’s Compensation. We 
recommended that you oppose the 
trend of unnecessary liberalization 
which had made the state law among 
the most liberal in its benefits and 
the most expensive in its cost in the 
country. Scores of bills in this cate- 
gory were introduced. Except for 
one or two bills of minor effect, all 
were rejected in one way or another. 

We recommended that you sup- 
port a recess study looking toward 
a complete rewriting of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Act that would 
eliminate the many uncertainties 
and inconsistencies in its provisions 
and the abuses in its administration. 

The Legislature adopted a resolve 
creating a special commission with 
instructions to bring in a recodifica- 
tion of the law. This may not go so 
far as we had hoped, but it is an 
important first step in the effort to 
bring order out of the present chaos. 

Legal Holidays..We recommended 
opposition to all bills which would 
add to the number of legal holidays 
or make more stringent the present 
laws regarding their observance. We 
believed that they would be extreme- 
ly disruptive of business and there 
was no evidence of public sentiment 
in their favor. 

All bills were rejected. 

Stranger Picketing. We recom- 
mended support of the bill which 
would permit an employer to obtain 
an employee election on the question 
of recognition of a union in cases 
where he is being picketed for pur- 
poses of recognition. We claimed 
that the present loophole by which a 
union may maintain a picket line 
but block an election is obviously 
unfair. 

The bill was adopted in the Senate 


_but rejected in the House by a wide 


margin. 

Railroad Track Clearances. We 
recommended support of the bill 
which would remove the retroactive 
feature of the 1950 law compelling 
railroads to provide wider track 
clearances in railroad yards. We 
stated that the 1950 law imposes an 
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intolerable and unnecessary cost on 
the railroads and threatens to im- 
pair transportation service. 

Proponents were unable to muster 
enough votes for favorable action. 
It was referred to a special commis- 
sion for a study. 

The State Budget. We recom- 
mended that you support the House 
Ways and Means appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1954 as the maximum. We 
also recommended that you oppose 
the proposal for an additional ap- 
propriation for salary increases 
which was the most controversial 
issue and involved the largest ap- 
propriation increase. We pointed out 
that tax reduction could not be ac- 
complished if the Legislature capit- 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


ulated to the pressure for increased 
spending. 

Both House and Senate held the 
line at the House Ways and Means 
figure, with only minor adjustments. 
They rejected the bids for salary 
increases, increased old age assis- 
tance benefits and similar purposes. 

This action does not guarantee 
tax reduction next year but it great- 
ly increases the chances of obtain- 
ing it: 

Department of Commerce. We 
recommended that you support cre- 
ation of this new department and 
the necessary consolidation of the 
Department of Industrial Accidents 
with the Department of Labor and 
Industries to make room for it with- 
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in the constitutional limit of 20 de- 
partments. We believed that it would 
permit an integrated and more ag- 
gressive approach by the state gov- 
ernment to our economic problems. 

A law creating this department 
was enacted with bipartisan support. 

Massachusetts Business Develop- 
ment Corporation. We recommended 
that you support enactment of a law 
chartering this corporation, which 
would be privately controlled and 
financed. We said that it would fill 
a demonstrated need for long-term 
financing of newer and smaller en- 
terprises. 

A law creating this corporation 
was enacted with bipartisan sup- 
port. 

Department of Corporations and 


Taxation. We recommended that you . 


support the Baby Hoover Commis- 


sion proposal for reorganization of — 
this department. We said that we 


expected a fairer, more efficient and 
more productive administration of 
the state tax laws to result. 

The reorganization was enacted 
into law, substantially as recom- 
mended (Chapter 654). Its effective 
date: October 1, 1953. 

THE STATUS REPORT 


UP-TO-DATE 
Cash Sickness Insurance, Work- 
men’s Compensation, Compulsory 





12 Brighton St., Belmont 


CANTEEN SERVICE FOR —__ 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 


Evening Closing of Retail Stores, 
State Aid for Education, Increased 
Old Age Assistance Benefits, Revi- 
sion of the Abandoned Property Law. 

All of them were “smothered” in 
the committee. In other words no 
action was taken on them. 

The same thing happened to 
House 1036, a bill to extend unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to 
sick unemployed. The other employ- 
ment security bill (House 1499) re- 
garding payment of benefits to per- 
sons on strike who obtain other em- 
ployment, has been enacted. It is a 
technical change of minor impor- 
tance. 

House 1471, to remove the $10,000 
maximum limit on partial disability 
cases, was referred to the special 
commission that will recodify the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

House 1021, adding interest on 
workmen’s compensation payments 
in certain cases, was enacted with 
the Senate amendment providing 
that interest will commence from 
the date of the decision. There is 
no objection to the bill with this 
amendment. 

The minimum wage bill (Senate 
618), involving charitable, religious 
and educational institutions and 
amusement enterprises was enacted. 

The Governor’s proposal to “re- 
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designate” the Department of Labor 
and Industries was referred to the 
Baby Hoover Commission. 

The two reports on_ state-local 
fiscal relations and the income tax 
law, expected from the Special Com- 
mission on Taxation, were not filed 
before prorogation. 

The resolves for recess studies of 
the Sunday Laws, the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code and the East Boston 
Vehicular Tunnel were enacted. 

Senate 711, for a merit rating and 
assigned risk plan in the compulsory 
auto insurance law was enacted. 

If you were interested in any bills 
not covered in this report call the 
Chamber at TR 6-4100 for informa- 
tion. Copies of the laws which were 
enacted also are available. 


Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
57 BRATTLE ST. | CAMBRIDGE 





Mr. Brehaut, Clerk of the Legis- 
lative and Service Committee of 
MACE, who is responsible for these 
excellent MACE bulletins, also has 
prepared a Selected List of Laws 
Enacted in the 1953 Legislative Ses- 
sion, which we should be glad to 
send you, if requested. 


Roster 


LL members have received a 

copy of their listing, as it ap- 
pears in the present Roster. Unless 
changes in listing are reported to 
the Chamber office by August 15, 
the same listing will be duplicated 
in the new Roster. If changes are 
desired, they should be reported at 
once. 
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This second picture of a series taken by David Wing Nilsson shows that busit 
is the “Eastgate” apartment buildin 


that of National Resear 


g, known as “100 Memorial Drive.” The a 
tographer Nilsson has 


Pp 
ch Corporation. Corner of the building at right is tha 
portrayed residence, industry and education in Cambri 
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residences can be placed side by side, if architecturally compatible. On the left 
rent in the $100-$200 brackets. The three-story white building next door is 
Sloane Building (M.I.T.), formerly “Lever House.” Thus, in this picture pho- 
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Announcement that construction of a new service building on the south- 
west corner of Third and Munroe Streets in Cambridge has been started 
by the Cambridge Gas Light Company was made by G. G. Howie, Vice- 
President and General Manager. 


The brick veneer structure, which is being built at a cost of over 
$300,000, will have two main adjoining sections. A two-story and basement 
section will house a combination office and warehouse and one-story section 
will contain garage facilities. The building will front on Third Street, with 
the main entrance at Number 303. 


Some 120 employees, representing all but three operating departments 
of the Company, will have working quarters in the new building. The pro- 
duction department and meter repair shop will remain in the present opera- 
tions building at 354 Third Street. The customer accounting group will stay 
at 719 Massachusetts Avenue. 


“The construction of this building is an important step in our continu- 
ing program to improve service in our franchise area,’ Mr. Howie com- 
mented. “Among the immediate benefits will be better training facilities for 
our servicemen, more adequate provisions for testing new appliances, and, 
therefore, better service for customers. 


“Together with our preparations for the changeover to natural gas, 
which is due very soon, and the expansion of our manufacturing capacity, 
which is now under way, this building represents a substantial investment 
for the benefit of those we serve in Cambridge and Somerville.” 


The office-warehouse portion of the new service building will be located 
on the corner of the lot. It is to have 33,600 square feet of floor space on 
three levels, each 80 feet wide by 140 feet long. 


The first floor will house the distribution, utilization, street and stores 
departments and will have a payroll office, dispatching center, and materials 
and supplies storeroom. The second floor will provide office space for the 
general manager, general superintendent, and sales and engineering depart- 
ments. It is also to have a conference room and a large appliance storage 
area. 


In the basement will be an appliance classroom, combination assembly 
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area and cafeteria with kitchen, home service workshop, vault, locker-room, 
and additional appliance storage space. A covered loading platform, con- 


necting with the storage areas by elevator, will run along the back of this 
_ part of the building at the first floor level. 


The garage section of the service building is to be the same length as 
the office-warehouse section, but it will be 120 feet wide. This will provide 
16,800 square feet of floor space, enough room for about 60 vehicles. Access 
to the garage will be through two rolling steel doors on Third Street and 
two similar doors at the rear. 

Designed by the engineering staff of the New England Gas and Electric 


| System’s NEGEA Service Corporation in cooperation with Cambridge Gas 


Light personnel, the structure is being erected by the J. J. Powers Company 


| of Cambridge. It is to be ready for occupancy early next year. 


County Ad Wrong 


HE County Bank and Trust 
Company advertisement in the 


April issue of “The Magazine of 
Cambridge” had one line too many. 
_ The line read “$5 per year and up 


—plus tax.” This refers to the bank’s 


Popular old 


Safe Deposit Box ad, which is used 
every third month. Apparently the 
printer was tax conscious, as the 
advertisement referred to Business 
and Personal Loans. The Ad as it 
appears in this month’s issue is cor- 


rect. 
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Last month’s issue of “The Magazine of Cambridge” showed some of the 
new buildings in Cambridge. The above picture shows the Broadway Market 
after a face-lifting and renovation into a super-market type store. It is an 
excellent example of modernization. 
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New Directors Elected 

HE Election Committee—Robert 

T. Ryan, Cutter, Wood and 
Sanderson Co., Chairman; Floyd H. 
Blackman, Stone & Forsyth Com- 
pany; Robert W. Fawcett, Robert 
Fawcett & Son Co., Inc.; George W. 
Hinman, Hinman Asbestos Corp., 
and Samuel D. Wonders, The Cart- 
er’s Ink Co.; appointed by President 
Wales, and approved by the Direc- 
tors, report the election of the fol- 
lowing Directors: 


(Three-Year Term—October 1, 
1953 to September 30, 1956.) 


John M. Dry 

Vice President 

United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
31 Ames Street 


Alden S. Foss 

Assistant Treasurer” 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
29 Hampshire Street 


Robert J. Gray 

Advertising Manager 

Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 
62 Whittemore Avenue 


Frederick B. Hicks 
F. B. Hicks Co. 
66 Broadway 


Alfred M. Keeler 

Vice President 

Harvard Trust Company 
Kendall Square 


Malcolm G. Kispert 

Exec. Assistant to the President 
Mass. Institute of Technology 

77 Massachusetts Avenue 


Francis W. Phelan 
W. T. Phelan & Co. 
1384 Massachusetts Avenue 


Frank L. Tucker 
Treasurer 

General Radio Co. 

275 Massachusetts Avenue 


(Two-Year Term—October 1, 1953 
to September 30, 1955): Bradlee F. 
Clarke, President, Brattle Craigie 
Trust, 52 Church Street. (To fill un- 
expired term of John F. Couming, 
Resigned.) 

These nine men will meet with 
the 15 hold-over Directors at a later 
date to elect officers for the year 
commencing October 1, 1953. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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Cost of Living Index 


The June 30, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-May to mid-June, 1958, gives the 
following information: 


The “Massachusetts Retail Price Index” rose 1.3% between mid-May 
and mid-June behind an increase of 2.9% in average food prices. The June, 
1953 index number of 175.1 was 0.3% under that of one year ago; 0.2% 
under January of 1953, but was still 9.6% above June, 1950 at the start of 
the Korean War. Between mid-May and mid-June the Clothing section 
dropped slightly; Shelter rose 0.5%; Fuel & Light was 0.1% lower, and no 
change was noted in the Sundries section. 


FOOD: The Food index for June, 1953 was 2.9% over that of May. 
Meats rose 2.9% as all items were found to be higher in price, excepting 
chuck roast, hamburger, veal cutlets and lamb leg, all of which showed 
slight declines. Poultry advanced slightly; fish rose 4.5% and dairy products 
were 0.3% lower due to declines in butter and cheese prices. Eggs rose 
7.9%; all fruits and.vegetables 10.1%, led by an increase of 12.8% in the 
fresh fruits and vegetables section. Fats and oils were 1.8% higher as 
ou advanced 6.7%, but shortening, salad dressing and oleomargarine 
declined. 


CLOTHING: The Clothing section was fractionally lower by 0.1%. 


SHELTER: This section of the index continued to advance and was 
0.5% above the previous month. 


SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the Sundries section. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 


; May 1953 
Jan. 1941 June 1952 June 1953 June 1953 
POO G Sete ee aca ee 86.2 209.5 2024 2.9 
Clothino=i nanan LOS 191.6 186.4... On 
Deltersck chet perce er 129.7 134.6 Rata 6" 
Fuel and Light:it...2... 112.8 177.0 180.9 0.1% 
Sundrieso. su... 107.2 154.5 160.3 0.0. 
Combined esse ys 98.9 LPR R eT 175.1 1.3 


*Indicates Decrease. . 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00. 
June, 1958—=$.5711. 
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Printing 


rTT(HE “Monthly Review” of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton features “Printing and Publish- 
ing in New England.” It is interest- 
ing to note that, “In 1638, Stephen 
Daye set up a printing press in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and launched 
the printing industry in the Ameri- 
ean colonies. That event gave New 
England an early leadership in the 
printing and publishing industry of 
the budding nation. Until after the 
Civil War, New England maintained 
a commanding lead, especially in the 
publishing segment of the industry.” 

Further along, the article in re- 
ferring to the publishing business, 
states, “In some instances in the 


publishing field, editorial offices are 
maintained in some convenient: cen- 
ter away from production facilities. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company with of- 
fices in Boston carries out production 
at its Riverside Press in Cambridge. 
Other firms have the printing work 
performed at plants a greater dis- 
tance from their editorial offices. 
Within New England, nearly two- 
thirds of the industry’s workers are 
employed in Massachusetts, and an- 
other 20 per cent in Connecticut. As 
is to be expected, newspaper produc- 
tion facilities are scattered through- 
out the region. Most of New Eng- 
land’s book printing and publishing 
industry is located in Massachusetts. 
Such long-established firms as Little, 
Brown and Company, and Houghton- 


—— eT 
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Mifflin Company (both Cambridge), 
make Boston the central focus for 
this activity in New England.” 

While the article does not refer to 
the Cuneo Press of New England or 
the University Press, both are 
among the leaders in the industry. 
In fact, the history of the University 
Press dates back to 1639, making 
it the oldest book-printing establish- 
ment in America. 

This industry, which started in 
Cambridge, is not being neglected in 
the research programs for which 
Cambridge has become world-fam- 
ous. The Federal Reserve Bank art- 
icle states, “In 1948, the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
set up a Mechanical Research Labor- 
atory at Easton, Pennsylvania, to 
survey the possibilities of modern- 
izing newspaper production depart- 
ments. In the following year the 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was 
formed to develop new processes and 
equipment for the printing industry 
through scientific research. Over one 
hundred firms in the newspaper, 
book publishing and manufacturing, 


and allied fields, are taking part in 
the program. Many firms are work- 
ing with these and various other 
industry research groups to simplify 
printing processes and increase pro- 
ductivity of workers and machines 
while at the same time improving 
the quality of products. One develop- 
ment which gives great promise of 
reducing costs substantially is the 
electronic photo composing machine 
developed by the Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation. The new machine 
bypasses the old and costly method 
of putting words into type by melt- 
ing type metal and forcing it into 
molds as is done by the linotype 
machines. Working at a keyboard 
resembling an electric typewriter, a 
regular typist can put copy onto 
film which is used in making metal 
printing plates. At present the pro- 
cess is believed to be too slow for 


use in newspaper plants. Work is 


already underway to find a quicker 
and cheaper plate-making process. 
The machine is now more suited for 
use in setting book type and in other 
forms of commercial printing.” 

On February 5, 1958 a new era 
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in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry was marked when the first 
book to be composed by the new 
method of type-setting was present- 
ed to the library of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Other Cambridge companies such 
as Photon, Inc., have been instru- 
mental in bringing about new tech- 
niques. Chamber members in, or 
affiliated with the business are, Ad- 
dison-Wesley Press, Inc.; Cambridge 
Chronicle-Sun; Cambridge Printing 
Company; Commercial Supply Co.; 
The Cosmos Press, Inc.; The Cuneo 
Press of New England, Inc.; Frank- 
lin Print, Inc.; The Hampshire Press, 
Inc.; Houghton Mifflin Co.; Little, 
Brown & Co., Inc.; The Murray 
Printing Company; Photon, Inc.; 
Pre-Eminent Press; The Standard 
Diary Company; Teknitone Publica- 
tions; University Electrotype Co., 
Inc.; University Press, Inc.; Warren 
Publications, Inc.; The Wright Com- 
pany, Inc.; Plastic Printing Plate 
Corp., and Shea Bros. 


OCKWELL Films, Inc., was or- 

ganized and incorporated in the 
spring of 1952. The specially de- 
signed and constructed studio with 
designed recording and mixing 
equipment, is proclaimed by musi- 
cians and sound technicians to be 
the equal of any recording studio in 
the area. 

In the same way photographic 
equipment was assembled with the 
aim of insuring top technical quality 
and employing the latest models of 
such machines as the versatile new 
16/35 mm Eclair camera with spe- 
cially designed angeniuex lenses—a 
camera used in Hollywood and the 
Armed Forces. By means of its com- 
prehensive facilities and a small 
staff experienced in both dramati¢ 
and motion picture technique Rock- 
well Films is in a position to make 
industrial and documentary films of 
superior quality at a moderate cost. 
The officers of the corporation aré 
Charles B. Rockwell, President, and 
Paul S. Rockwell, Treasurer. Our 
contact member is Charles B. Rock- 
well, 3rd. 
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The opening of the new building of Carl: Heinrich Company at 711 Con- 
cord Avenue adds another chapter to “America—The Land of Opportunity.” 


The Carl Heinrich Company had its beginning twenty-seven years ago 
when Mr. Carl Heinrich built an addition to his home and started working 
for himself evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays after the regular working 
hours on his regular job. When he felt that he had enough business to sup- 
port a family, he quit working for others and started full time for himself. 
After two full time workers were added at this location it was necessary to 
move to larger quarters in order to continue the expansion and the business 
was moved to rental quarters in Boston. After another move in Boston the 
company finally purchased land in Cambridge and erected a building which 
was designed specifically for the type of operations the company was pei- 
forming. With the addition of new workers due to-the continuous expansion, 
the total work force today numbers forty-six. 


_During this period of time Mr. Heinrich took each of his sons into the 
business at different times. Through training and experience the four sons 
are now able to operate the business without the continued direction of 
Mr. Heinrich. 


Two different lines of business are operated under the company name. 
The surveying instrument division is engaged in the resale of instruments 
and supplies, maintains a rental service, and repairs and services all makes 
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of instruments. The manufacturing division is devoted to producing small 
exacting metal working products, individually or in small quantities to the 
customers’ specifications. At present, the production department is heavily 
engaged in producing electronic parts and assemblies to military specifica- 


tions for various companies. 


The production department feels that by specializing in light close 
tolerance work in small quantifies it can turn out a better product more 
efficiently and quickly. It is felt that these policies are sound as in only one 
year since its beginning has the company failed to operate at a profit. 


Guide Service 
ARVARD University is again 
offering a free guide service 
for summer visitors to the Univer- 
sity. Several thousand people used 
the guide service last summer. 
Three student guides will conduct 
tours of the University every day 
beginning June 29th through Sep- 
tember 20th. The four weekday 
polterestarts at 10:15 -A.M., .11:15 
mM 2b. P.M.; and 3:15 P.M. On 


Sundays, the tours are in the after- 
noon at 1:30 P.M. and 2:45 P.M. 

The guides are stationed in a red 
and white striped tent in the Har- 
vard Yard near Massachusetts Hall. 
The tent will serve as an informa- 
tion center throughout the summer. 

Visitors are shown the historic 
buildings of the Yard, the library 
system, science and art museums, 
undergraduate houses, and many 
other parts of the University. 
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Lever Adds 

EVER Brothers Company today 

announced that it will soon com- 
plete the installation of a regional 
accounting office at its Cambridge 
plant. Others are located at the 
company’s’ Baltimore, Hammond, 
Ind., and Los Angeles plants. 

The move is part of the company’s 
program to streamline its sales ac- 
counting procedure. The new Cam- 
bridge plant unit will undertake the 
accounting work formerly performed 
at the company’s divisional sales 
offices in Cambridge, Syracuse, New 
York, and Newark, N. J. This change 
in operation, however, does not 
affect the actual sales activities, 
which will be continued at the four 
locations. 


This addition to the Cambridge 
plant, according to C. E. Keniston, 
plant manager, is the first step in a 
long-range company program for 
the improvement of facilities at the 
Cambridge plant and the enlarge- 
ment of its scope of operations. 

Part of the regional accounting 
office is already in operation, and 
when completely installed, will have 
a staff of approximately 75 employ- 
ees with a total annual payroll of 
more than $300,000. 

When the new regional sales office 
is fully established, it is estimated 
that Lever Brothers Company will 
have more than 800 employees in 
the New England area, the majority 
of them at the Cambridge plant, 
with an annual payroll of close to 
$3,500,000. 

The Cambridge plant was the first 


of Lever’s eight manufacturing 
plants in the U. S. and has been in 
operation under Lever management 
for more than 55 years. Products 
manufactured at this plant include 
Lux Toilet Soap, Lux Flakes, Life- 
buoy, Rinso and Silver Dust. 
Wales Attends 

UINCY W. Wales, President of 

the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, was one of the six dele- 
gates from Massachusetts who at- 
tended the National Conference on 
Federal-State Relations in Washing- 
ton. Almost 400 delegates from 38 
states attended the meeting. They 
included state officials, business men 
and representatives of business or- 
ganizations, and federal officials. 

The purpose was to explore ways 

of developing nation-wide support 
for the work of the newly-created 
Commission on _ Intergovernmental 
Relations. The Commission will 
study the whole broad field of Fed- 
eral-State operations and _ report 
back to Congress next March. 


Auditorium Started ,; 
HE Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology has begun construc- 
tion of a new 1200 seat auditorium 
pictured in the February 1953 issue 
of “The Magazine of Cambridge’’). 

The new building, which will oc- 
cupy a large plot on Memorial Drive 
a short distance west of Massachu- 
setts Avenue, has been made -pos- 
sible by a gift of $1,500,000 from 
the Kresge Foundation. Planned as 
a center for lectures, concerts, re- 
ligious convocations and other im- 
portant community activities, it is 
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expected that the building will be 
formally open for these functions 
in the fall of 1954. 

The 1200 seat hall will be housed 
beneath a huge concrete dome, a 
harmonious repetition of the dom- 
inating architectural motif of the 
main M.I.T. campus. 

The dome will be supported at 
three points on heavy abutments 
and will be cut away between these 
points by segmental window walls. 
These window walls will fix the 
geometry of the dome at one-eighth 
of a sphere. 

Within, the auditorium has been 
designed for intimate relationship 
between audience and performers or 
speakers. This relationship has also 
been carried out in the design of a 
small 200 seat theatre to be con- 
structed under the main auditorium. 
Building Permits 

ROSPECTS for a good year in 

the construction of new build- 
ings in Cambridge seem brighter 
each month. The issuance in June of 
permits for new building valued at 
$1,069,040 brings the half year’s 
total to over 5% million dollars. The 





largest permit, valued at $569,040, 
was for the laboratory and office 
building at 15 Acorn Park, to be 
built by Vappi & Co. for Cabot, 
Cabot & Forbes. A garage being 
constructed at 2 Amherst Street, in 
the rear of National Research Cor- 
poration, is valued at $175,000. An 
addition to the Stop & Shop on Me- 
morial Drive, valued at $41,000, is 
being constructed by J. J. Powers 
Co. The new Post Office for Harvard 
Square, to be built at 125 Mt. Au- 
burn Street, is valued at $80,000. A 
type I warehouse in the rear of 1538 
Sixth Street is valued at $40,000, 
and a type lI warehouse at 32 
Moulton Street is valued at $65,000. 
Boston Truck Co., Inc., for many 
years at 195 First Street, is build- 
ing a new garage valued at $52,800 
directly across the street. 


Annual Dinner 
VB ean that the An- 


nual Dinner will be held at the 
Hotel Continental Tuesday, October 
6, at 6:30 p.m. has brought in the 
first reservation. Ezra J. Leboff is 
assured of being among those pres- 
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ent by ordering his tickets four 
months in advance. 

Chairman Butts and the members 
of the Annual Dinner Committee 
have met, and plans are beginning 
to take shape. 

Be Courteous 

HIS is the time of year when 

Cambridge citizens and _ busi- 
ness men are asked to go out of 
their way to be especially courteous. 
In addition to the usual influx of 
summer visitors there are those who 
come to our summer schools. In the 
Harvard Summer School there are 
approximately 2,000 men and women 
from 48 states and foreign countries 
in Europe and Asia. 

The third Harvard Summer School 
International Seminar, established 
in 1951, brings young leaders from 
European and Asian countries into 
contact with aspects of American 
life through study, forums, discus- 
sion groups and field trips. Also’ it 
brings 42 participants from 18 Eu- 
ropean and Asian countries to Amer- 
ica for their first visit. 

We in Cambridge have a responsi- 
bility not only to see that our visi- 
tors get a good impression of Cam- 


bridge, but also that those from 
foreign countries take home the cor- 
rect impression of the United States. 
This will be formed by the treat- 
ment they receive in Cambridge. 


Do You Know That 


Fixing locations for new 
television stations brings to mind 
that because of the earth’s curva- 
ture a point on Massachusetts’ west- 
ern border would have to be 4% 
miles above sea level to be visible, 
theoretically, from the extreme east- 
erly point on its coast. If the world’s 
highest mountain, Everest, approxi- 
mately 5% miles high, were located 
on the Massachusetts-New York line, 
only about 4,000 feet of its peak 
could be seen from Chatham... 
Evidence of industrial decentraliza- 
tion in Massachusetts between 1939 
and 1950 is mixed. The number of 
factory production workers employed 
in the state’s ten largest cities in- 
creased 25%, against a gain of 21% 
in the rest of the Commonwealth 
... Value of factory products in the 
ten cities, however, gained 196% 
which was less than the 226% gain 
in the total of other places. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Frank M. Schiffmacher 


President, Olmsted-Flint Corp. 
Past President and Director of the 
Cambridge Industrial Association 
1886 - 1953 
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Chances For Peace 


Address by Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, at 
the annual Alumni Banquet of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


HE evidence accumulates that we 

are not going to have a global 
war. Of course any kind of prophecy 
is rash, even though some people 
make radio or newspaper.careers out 
of it. The Communists may be play- 
ing an elaborate hoax on us. But the 
indications mount that they want a 
breathing spell—and the news hints 
that they need it, at least for the 
time being, and especially in the 
satellite states. 

But the news also shows that the 
United States needs very badly to 
revise and strengthen its own poli- 
cies. We should not be in our present 
mess with Syngman Rhee. The Kor- 
ean war should never have occurred. 
We should not have lost China. We 
should not be in our present mess 


with what is called McCarthyism. We 
should not be as misunderstood and 
misinterpreted as we are all the way 
from the Thames to Singapore, from 
Ottawa to Buenos Aires. We should 
be lifting the hearts and minds and 
bodies of men with the kind of. 
practical applied idealism President 
Eisenhower so well expresses. We 
will not have done our part to set 
ourselves — and the world — on the 
path toward stability and peace until 
we begin to express and to live these 
principles more effectively. What can 
we do to begin? 

I really believe that our first need 
is an affirmation of first principles. 
The men at Philadelphia found it 
necessary to clarify their beliefs 
through a Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence. Abraham Lincoln found on at 
least four occosions that he had to 
put into clear and ringing words the 
principles that gave his cause mean- 
ing and purpose. Woodrow Wilson 
influenced world action more by his 
eloquent statements of fundamentals 
than he was ever able to do at the 
conference table. So it has often 
been. And now, more than ever, I 
believe we need a Declaration of 
Principles, to affirm where we stand 
and what we stand for and whither 
we are bound. 


I am not so presumptuous as to 
present you with such a text here 
tonight. But I can tell you some of 
the things I think it should include. 
I believe it should proclaim the only 
authentic revolution of human his- 
tory, which is the energent free sys- 
tem of which we are a part—the 


system extending all the way from 


the awareness of one God and the 
Law expressed on the hills of Judea 
long ago, to the distributive, equali- 
tarian form of capitalis which we 
operate in this country today. I be- 
lieve this statement of principles 
should be based on the great, dyna- 
mic goal of self-determination for 
men and nations, and the present 
fact of the interdependence of men 
and nations. These are powerful twin 
principles. The concept of self-deter- 
mination has immense dynamism. It 
has sometimes been perverted into 
narrow nationalism. It must be com- 
bined with the fact of interdepen- 
dence, and set to work. What we 
stand for—more than anything else 


—in the world today is the right of 
each man to make his own decisions, 
within the framework of the rights 
of others. Let us say so. 

You can think as well as I of 
the great truths by which we live. 
You will not laugh nor sneer when 
I say that love for God and man 
is the central of these truths. Love 
for God is not always or necessari- 
ly expressed in formal religion. 
But it is shown in daily living, and 
to the extent to which we seek to 
manifest integrity and social con- 
science and good-will and respect 
for ourselves and for others we are 
living love. The decent, generous, 
friendly human being is living love. 
And the overwhelming part of the 
human race is decent and friendly 
—when they are given half a 
chance to understand one another. 


Without making our declaration — 


a mawkish or sentimental expres- 
sion of formal religion, let us try 
to express some of these basic prin- 
ciples. Translated into political and 
economic terms, decency and kind- 
ness and integrity become very 
powerful forces. 

I am not speaking of benevo- 
lence: we have learned that mere 
benevolence doesn’t get very far, 
and that gratitude is a delicate 


flower that cannot be bought with © 


money—and shouldn’t be. But the 
kind of respect for one’s fellow 
man which is typical of the best of 
the human race is a social princi- 
ple of the greatest power. 

Our political relations need to 
be converted into the terms by. 
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which we live the best of our hu- 
man relations. Those wise and 
noble men said it’ at Philadelphia; 
our great religious leaders said it 
—Moses and Christ Jesus and Paul, 
to mention only a few, said it with 
utmost clarity. These are the prin- 
ciples which are central to free so- 
ciety. Let us proclaim them. 

But of course words are not 
enough. As we so often say—and 
so rarely do—there must be deeds 
as well. What, then, are the terms 
in which American policy ought to 
be recast? 

First let us straighten out our 
relations with one another at home. 
We have plenty of problems, but 
none of them is more urgent than 
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our present inability to trust one 
another. Confidence in the integ- 
rity and good faith of our fellow 
Americans, no matter how much 
we may disagree with them politi- 
cally or economically, is essential. 
That is why the tactics that are 
called McCarthyism give us such 
concern. They are destroying our 
capacity to trust one another. The 
words of Learned Hand are so 
clear: 
“that community is already in 
the process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neigh- 
bor as a possible enemy, where 
nonconformity with the accepted 
creed, political as well as relig- 
ious, is a mark of disaffection; 
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where denunciation, without spec- 

ification or backing, takes. the 

place of evidence; where ortho- 
doxy chokes freedom of dissent; 

Where faith in the eventual su- 

premacy of reason has become so 

timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists to 
win or lose.” 

The original problem is subver- 
sion. If that problem had been dealt 
with vigilantly and_ responsibly, 
Senator McCarthy would not be the 
portent he is today. The tragedy is 
that three years ago, President 
Truman did not take the advice of 
so many of us, and set up a judi- 
cious 
highest standing and character, to 
sift all charges and purge the pub- 
lic service. in a rational, responsi- 
ble and honest manner. It would 
have had to be a commission of 
Americans of greatest eminence 
and trustworthiness—a commission 
whose authority nobody could suc- 
cessfully question. But Mr. Truman 
left this task until too late; partly 
he left it to his friends in Congress 
and they failed. 

Is it too late now for President 
Eisenhower to take the problem of 
subversion out of the hands of ir- 
responsible investigators, to return 
judicial power to the judiciary, to 
restore administrative authority to 
the extensive branch of govern- 
ment? I do not think so. Already, 
even in Congress, there is a grow- 
ing tear of the power of irrespon- 
sible investigations. Even now, a 
top-level, non-partisan Commission 


investigative commission of * 


on Subversion could do a construc- 
tive job of detecting danger where 
it exists but above all of reassur- 
ing the people where danger does 
not exist. We must be able to re- 
place fear and mistrust and hatred 
of one another with genuine and 
justified confidence in one another. 
We must learn and affirm the dif- 
ference between dissent and trea- 
son, between stupid irresponsibil- 
ity and subversion. . 

There has been subversion in 
government, there has been subver- 
sion on college faculties and in the 
pulpits and the editorial offices, but 
for one traitor there have been 
twenty merely stupid or irresponsi- 
ble men and at least one hundred 
honest and reasonably intelligent 
men. Let us stop being afraid of 
ideas: we do not have to suppress 
ideas; we cannot suppress ideas. We 
can. destroy false ideas with the 
best truth we know. 

As soon as possible the State 
Department must be rehabilitated. 
I can understand Secretary Dulles’ 
unwillingness to endorse or defend 
many of the men he inherited. But 
surely the dismantling of the de- 
partment has gone far enough. A 
reputable magazine currently says: 


“Not long ago, a friend of ours 
agreed to do some work for the 
State Department. Knowing how 
the world spins in 19538, he was 
not surprised to be visited by a 
senior investigator, who inquired 
about his past career and ‘asso- 
ciations. However, at the stage 
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when such interviews usually end, 
the investigator cleared his throat 
and pulled a paper out of his 
pocket. He explained that under 
his new instructions he was to 
get answers to these questions: 
1. Do you believe in the Mar- 
shall Plan? 
2. Do you believe in NATO? 


3. What is your feeling about 
Tito? 

4. Do you favor recognizing 
Franco? 


5. Are you in favor of our inter- 
vention in Korea? 

6. What do you think about Chi- 
na? 

7. Do you consider 
supporter of 
shek ? 

And, as somebody else recently 
said, when the FBI investigators 
move into a neighborhood, either 
one of your friends is going to be 
hauled away to the penitentiary or 
accept a high position in the gov- 
ernment. The plain fact is that the 
State Department—through the at- 
tacks upon it and Secretary Dulles’ 
and President Eisenhower’s unwill- 
ingness to stand and fight as yet 
—the State Department is a sham- 
bles. One can make allowances on 
three counts: quite possibly many 
functions that had attached them- 
selves to the Department need to 
be sheared away; quite evidently 
there were more than a few per- 
sons in the Department not up to 
the highest standards of compe- 
tence; and it may be that a few 
persons of equivocal loyalty have 
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remained. It is also true that a 
good number of able and faithful 
public servants have been unjusti- 
fiably attacked. It is also true that 
there is nothing today to attract to 
the Department’s service the per- 
sons of ability who ought to be 
there. The top diplomatic appoint- 
ments of the Eisenhower-Dulles re- 
gime have been of very mixed char- 
acter. If there is a single crying 
rieed in the Administration it is for 
the State Department to be restor- 
ed to the vigor, prestige, efficiency 
and experience which are sorely 
required in these days. We need 
wise technicians in our foreign 
service, and we have been driving 
them out or terrorizing them ‘for 
too long. These men are just as 
important—it can be argued that 
they are more important—than the 
general staff in the Pentagon or 
the intelligence officers in the C.I.A. 

I have recently returned from a 
few weeks in Western Europe, and 
it is my regular job to keep in 
touch with news from all parts of 
the world. I can recall no time in 
recent years when overseas opinion 
was so puzzled about the United 
States. Rarely has an American 
President been so respected or wide- 


ly known when he took office as 


was President Eisenhower. Rarely 
has there been so great disillusion- 
ment as has resulted from the 
President’s difficulties with Con- 
gress. Every thoughtful European 
with whom I talked last month ask- 
ed me about Senator McCarthy. 
Most of them expressed, in one 


— 
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way or another, the question put— 
perhaps indiscreetly — by Clement 
Attlee: “One sometimes wonders 
who is the more powerful, the 
President or Senator McCarthy.” 
No doubt these persons have got 
an exaggerated idea of the Wis- 
consin Senator’s importance from 
the publicity he has obtained. To 
these people, Senator McCarthy is 
a serious portent of home-vrown 
Fascism. I tried to disabuse those 
I met. And the only point I am try- 
ing to make now is that the sta- 
bility and purpose of the American 
government are now very much 
doubted in many parts of the world. 
Whenever President Eisenhower 
speaks, he helps to wipe away 
many misconceptions. When it be- 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


comes clear that he is able to get 
the major part of his program 
through Congress—if that comes 
about—more misconceptions will 
Vanish. 

Why is it important what others 
think about the American govern- 
ment? Why shouldn’t we disre- 
gard them—are we entered in a 
global popularity contest? Certain- 
ly aot. But we have the responsibil- 
ities of world leadership. There 
must be confidence and respect be- 
tween nations and peoples, just as 
there must be among individuals. 
We have to restore our world repu- 
tation for reliability and steadiness. 
The sooner we stop tearing our- 
selves apart, the sooner we can deal 
responsibly with the rest of the 
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world, and the greater contribution 
we will be able to make ito the 
cause of peace. 

What are the exact terms of the 
peace problem: 

First, of course, we must 
strengthen and preserve the mili- 
tary capacity of the free world. We 
must have sufficient power to ren- 
der aggression suicidal. But this 
power must be responsibly stew- 
arded, with policies that are not 
and do not seem reckless or pro- 
vocative. 

Second, and related to the first, 
we must do our part in securing 
and maintaining the economic sta- 
bility of the free world. The other 
free nations have been alarmed 
more than anything else, of being 
caught between Soviet and Ameri- 
can military power, or of being 
drawn into the maelstrom of a ma- 
jor economic recession in the 
United States. 

Third, we can regain the clear 
leadership of the free world by af- 
firming and explaining the meaning 
of the historic liberating forces of 
which we are the principal twenti- 
eth-century expression. 

Fourth, we can share and exam- 
plify these liberating forces much 
more effectively than we have hith- 
erto done. This does not mean a 
vast give-away program, but the 
opening up of better two-way chan- 
nels of communication and action 
between ourselves and other peo- 
ples. 

Fifth, that means, it seems to me, 
far wider use of the dynamics of 


voluntary private organization, 
which are our great contribution 
to the mid-century. 

The last point needs explanation. 
I believe we have learned in the 
United States—and other peoples 
are beginning to learn the same 
thing—that there are valuable so- 
cial alternatives to communism or 
socialism at one extreme or car- 
tels, monopoly, or old-school capi- 
talism. But our system has been 
articulated and helped to work by 
our instinctive development of pri- 
vate voluntary organization. We 
have a passion for voluntary organ- 
ization in this country, not just be- 
cause we like to wear funny hats 
and sing community songs, but be- 
cause we have sensed that in our 
kind of country we will have either 
free organization or statist organi- 
zation. We have chosen free or- 
ganization. 


Look about you in your personal 
experience and count the channels 
of professioial or civic communica- 
tion which are part of your daily 
life. There are some 4,000 national 
trade, professional, and other types 
of nonprofit organizations in the 
United States. There are 12,000 lo- 
cal trade associations, 4,000 cham- 
bers of commerce, 15,000 civie serv- 
ice groups, 100,000 local chapters 
and clubs.of women, 70,000 labor 
union locals, 10,000 farmers groups 
—I am out of breath and the list is 
just beginning. 

These organizations have been of 
incalculable value in raising stand- 
ards, in generalizing skills and 
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knowledge. We have learned the totalitarianism every time. They 
great, historic lesson that comes can redeem the selfish drawbacks of 


usually only in peril, namely, that 
it is far more beneficial to share 
than to hoard or secrete. We did 
not know this a half century ago; 
we knew it far less well a quarter 
century ago, or even a decade ago. 
The educators, the scientists, the 
engineers, the service clubs, the 
trade associations—they have all 
set patterns for pooling ideas. 

This kind of mutuality can help 
save the world society. For it is 
based upon a deeply spiritual prin- 
ciple: it comprises respect for God’s 
individual man and an awareness of 
his social interdependence. These 
are principles which can out-achieve 
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old-school capitalism. They can curb 
monopoly; they can open doors for 
the under-developed in the world 
who are clamoring for their day in 
the sun. 

Ours is indeed an age of awak- 
ening. The masses of humankind 
are on the march. They must learn 
the terms of the choice confronting 
them. Will they go toward totali- 
tarianism and new slavery, or 
will they stay with the emergent 
social revolution which is very old 
and very new and which the United 
States has carried as far forward 
as anybody else? I am not saying, 
of course, that our national expe- 
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rience will apply exactly to the 
needs and aptitudes of any other 
people. What the men and nations 
of Asia and Africa can apply will 
be solutions adapted to their needs 
and aptitudes. But there is much 
in our experience that is-universal. 
There is much that we can share. 
There is also much—and this is 
very important—that we can learn. 

Let us, therefore, open up tor re- 
lations with the rest of the world 
the same kind of channels of vol- 
untary private organizations which 
have so richly irrigated our nation- 
al society. Let every national or- 
ganization ask itself: What can we 
do to transmit our experience 
across frontiers and to learn trom 
others? It may be a simple ex- 


change on a regular basis of print- 
ed technical information. Or any 
of a dozen other ways in which we 
can begin to talk with other peo- 
ple in terms of our mutual experi- 
ence. No language is more evoca- 
tive, no lingua franca more free, 
than the language of common expe- 
rience. 

The basis of world society and 
community among nations will not 
be found, I am confident, in politi- 
cal or governmental forms. That is 
a long way off. It involves dangers. 
But what we can do—beginning 
now—is to open the channels by 
which peoples can speak to peoples. 
This has already been done by 
many American organizations— 
scientific groups, service clubs, and 
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many another. Perhaps we need a 
clearing-house by which the work 
of such organizations can be made 
more effective. In any case, we have 
a mandate. It is to lead the world 
revolution—not toward the new-old 
chains to which marxism and any 
form of totalitarianism would con- 
demn them—but toward the devel 
oping freedom which is the birth- 
right of societies based upon ithe 
rights of man. Let us find the ways 
of leading that revolution. As we 
do, we will build the solid ground- 
work of peace. 
Carrier Contract 

HE Cambridge chamber of com- 

merce has joined with others 
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under the leadership of Governor 
Herter to get the contract for the 
new Forrestal type aircraft carrier 
for the Fall River shipyard in 
Quincy. 

The carrier will cost $209 million 
dollars. Salaries will account for 
50% of the cost—the balance is 
materials. Every community in New 
England would feel the benefit of 
this contract. About fifty Cambridge 
men work at Fall River and many 
Cambridge companies manufacture 
materials that would be used. Wire 
or write to Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 
D. C., and urge him to assign the 
next super carrier to Quincy. 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS FOR 


Mr. Rogers, the newly elected President, is 
President and Director of the Massachusetts 
Wharf Company. He was born in Boston and at- 
tended the Boston schools. He has been in the 
fuel business since 1914 with the exception of the 
time he served with the U. S. Navy during World 
Waz I. Mr. Rogers was section chairman of the 
Fuel Division in the 1951 Community Fund Drive. 
Formerly a member of the Exchange Club of 
Cambridge and of the Engineers Club of Boston; 
he presently is a member of the Winchester Coun- 
try Club, a director of the C. W. Claflin Coal 
Company, and a trustee of the South Boston Sav- 
ings Bank. Last year he was Vice-President of 
the Chamber, ‘and Chairman of the Speakers’ 
Committee. 








Mr. de l|’Etoile, the newly elected Treasurer, is 
President of Delbrook Ventilating Co. He was 
born in Medford, Massachusetts, and has lived 
and worked in Metropolitan Boston all of his 
business life. He studied at the Medford public 
schools and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, specializing in Chemical Engineering. 
From 1943 to 1950 he held the position of Vice- 
President of the Delbrook Ventilating Co., and 
since 1950 has been President of the Company. 
He has been active in Cambridge Community 
Fund work; served as a director of the Electric 
Institute of Boston, and is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Air Conditioning Bureau. 
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1953-1954 (terms begin Oct. 1 1953) 


Mr. Lovejoy, the newly elected Vice-President, 
is President of Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. He 
was born in Worcester, Massachusetts. He at- 
tended the Choate School, and was graduated with 
a B.A. from Yale in 1918. During World War I 
he was a Captain with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. In 1920 he joined Wheelock, Lovejoy 
& Co., and served in many capacities; assuming 
the presidency of the company in 1949. For twelve 
years he was president of the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. 
He is a past selectman of Carlisle, and in 1951- 
1952 was a Director of Civil Defense in Concord. 
He is a director of the Ensign-Bickford Co., Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, a director of the Mutual Fund 
of Boston, as well as a trustee of the Cambridge- 
port Savings Bank. 











Mr. Koplan, the newly elected Clerk, operates 
his own business—Daniel’s Shoe Store. He was 
born in Roslindale, and is an alumnus of the 
Boston Public Latin School, Class of 1922. He has 
been active in Community Fund, Salvation Army, 
United Jewish Appeal (Cambridge Area). He has 
served as Assistant to the Director of the Cam- 
bridge Auxiliary Police, Treasurer of Temple 
Ashkenaz, Captain in the Cambridge Auxiliary 
Police, and is Vice-President of the Cambridge 
Street Businessmen’s Association. 
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This third picture of a series taken by David Wing Nilsson could be entitled * 


building of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology known as “77 Mass. 
until more modern hotels were built two miles away in the Harvard Square 
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ing Cambridge From Boston’. To the right of the Harvard Bridge is the main 
the left is the old Riverbank Court Hotel where Cambridge Service Clubs met 


ie building was purchased in recent years by Malad: 
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Cost of Living Index 


The July 30, 1953 bulletin of the State Department cf Labor, and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-June to mid-July, 1953, gives the 
following information: 

The Massachusetts Retail Price Index for July, 1953 was 0.2% higher 
than that of mid-June. The July, 19538 combined index number of 175.4 was 
0.1% lower than that of January 1953; 1.7% under July of 1952; and 2.1% 
under the peak month of August, 1952. The current month, however, was 
still 9.8% above that of June 1950, at the start of the Korean war. 

FOOD: The food index which always plays. a dominant part in the 
movement of the index was the only sectoin which showed a decline for 
the period June to July, a drop of 0.1%. This drop was sufficient, however, 
to hold down considerably increases in the other sections of the index. The 
cereal and bakery products section rose slightly; overall meat prices de- 
clined 0.8% due to lower prices in beef and lamb, softened some by increases 
in all pork products. During the latter part of the survey, however, a ten- 
dency toward high beef prices was noted. Poultry declined 0.4% and fish 
2.0%. Seasonal price increases in milk advanced the dairy products section 
1.1%; eggs rose 0.5%; and beverages 0.4%. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
led by seasonal drops in green beans, cabbage, carrots and spinach, offset 
to some degree by increases in the balance of the items, resulted in a net 
drop of 2.6% in this section. Fats and oils declined 1.9% as lower prices 
were noted in lard, shortening and oleomargarine. 

CLOTHING: No change was noted in the clothing section. 

SHELTER: The shelter section of the index rose 0.5%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Anthracite prices rose 2.2%; coke 2.7%; range oil, 
1.4% and fuel oil 1.4% to result in an increase of 1.2%. 

SUNDRIES: Two advances in gasoline prices since the time of our 
last survey moved the sundries idex forward 0.2%. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


June 1953 
Jan. 1941 July 1952 July 53 July 1953 
WOOU Se elec Ae eae 86.2 215.9 201.8 0.1* 
Clothing. 42s eg Een deea ba ele T0131 191.1 186.4 0.0 
SHEILOLS Gi aio ae eee ee 107.7 129.9 135.3 0.5 
Fuel and Laghta ssntehe ere: 112.8 1812 183.0 a Be 
Sundries Eset oe Pbk Syste eh 107.2 154.5 160.7 0.2 
CODADMICd Bc. tea eee 98.9 178.5 175.4 0.2 


*Indicates Decrease. 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
June, 1958—=$.5711. 
July, 1958—=$.5701. 
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Natural Gas 

ICE President Gordon G. Howie 

of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company has announced that present 
indications, following the receipt of 
natural gas here in the greater Bos- 
ton area via the Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Company, are that the 
Cambridge Company will be able to 
serve its customers with a mixture 
of the new fuel in October. 

Mr. Howie explained that an im- 
mediate connection was not possible 
because even though the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company has made every 
necessary preparation, including the 
laying of a lateral 14-inch pipeline 
to the limits of its franchise area at 
the Somerville line, some 7500 feet 
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of connecting gas main must still be 
installed by the Transmission Com- 
pany to meet the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville main. The Algonquin Company’s 
26” main gas transmission line now 
runs easterly along Route No. 2, 
with the lateral connecting point on 
Mystic Avenue in Medford. 

Other advance preparations (work 
on which was suspended during the 
long, controversial hearings in Wash- 
ington before the Federal Power 
Commission,) included the comple- 
tion of a new Mixing Station on 
Third Street in Cambridge, which 
will facilitate the mixture of the na- 
tural and manufactured gas; the 
completion of a new Meter House 
on Cambridge Gas Light Company 
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property, but constructed by the AIl- 
gonquin Company; and the complete 
conversion of customer appliances 
which are now conditioned to re- 
ceive the new fuel, with the possible 
exception that certain individual ap- 
pliances may need re-adjustment. 


Loveys Appointed 
ONALD C. Loveys, President 
of the D.C. Loveys Company, 
general contractors, has been ap- 
pointed for a three-year term, as a 
member of the Board of Appeals, 
City of Cambridge. 

A civil engineer, Mr. Loveys for 
ten years was associated with the 
George A. Fuller Construction Com- 
pany, prior to incorporating his own 
company in 1947. He has been a 
member of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce since that time. 


Bowditch Urges 
ATIONAL Chamber President 
Richard L. Bowditch urged 
Presidents of Local and State Cham- 
ber of Commerce to enlist support 
of their members for the Armed 
Services’ Reserve Program. 

In a letter to the chamber presi- 
dents, Mr. Bowditch pointed out that 
the national chamber at its last an- 
nual meeting adopted a policy re- 
commending immediate strengthen- 
ing of all reserve components. At 
that time, the chamber urged em- 
ployers to grant employees neces- 
sary leave for reserve training 
whenever possible. 

Mr. Bowditch said that while we 
are all “deeply grateful” that the 
fighting has ended in Korea, “None 
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war will not start again in Korea 
or in some other part of the world. 
Perhaps the only assurance we have 
against another outbreak of hostili- 
ties is the fact that we have the 
necessary military and _ industrial 
strength ready for immediate use.” 


Ryer Elected 

DWIN D. Ryer, Vice President 

and Director of Barbour Stock- 
well Company, has been elected an 
alumni term member of the Cor- 
poration of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Selected in 
a national ballot of M.I.T. alumni, 
Mr. Ryer will serve until June 30, 


1958. Mr. Ryer has been associated 


with Barbour Stockwell Company 
since 19388. 


Building Permits 


ERMITS issued in July for new 

building construction in Cam- 
bridge were estimated at $252,120. 
This brings the total for the seven 
months this year to slightly less 
than 6 million dollars. Most of the 
permits were for additions. A. O. 
Wilson Structural Company is add- 
ing a small building at 40 Smith 
Place; Vappi is constructing anoth- 


er building for Delbrook Ventilat- 


ing Co. at 65 Landsdowne Street, 
and J. J. Powers is constructing an 


addition for Steele Canvas Basket — 


Co., Inc., at 210 Concord Turnpike 
and another power plant for the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company 


~ 


. can feel sure that the 3 


at 265 First Street. The latter per- 3 


mit is valued at $170,000. 
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Community Trust 
AMBRIDGE residents and busi- 


nessmen have received a folder, 
“Your Community Trust,” from The 
Cambridge Foundation. It explains 
the three important advantages of 
using The Cambridge Foundation for 
your philanthropy. 

Although it was founded in 1916, 
and has been unobtrusively serving 
the community ever since, many per- 
sons are not familiar with this com- 
munity enterprise designed to benefit 
the community now and in the fut- 
ure. 

If you wish a folder, write to The 
Cambridge Foundation, 53 Church 
Street, Cambridge 38. 

Fire Prevention 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER cal- 

led on the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the National 
Fire Waste Council and other or- 
ganizations today to wage a crusade 
against fires which have cost the 
nation $1 billion and 10,000 lives 
in the past year. 

Mr. Eisenhower, in proclaiming 
October 4-10 as Fire Prevention 
Week, said “it has been abundantly 


demonstrated that fire losses can be 
substantially reduced wherever 
people are awakened to the danger. 
The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce will participate in the obser- 
vance of Fire Prevention Week as 
in previous years. The following 
self-inspection blanks are available 
at no charge: home fire safety check 
list—self-inspection blank for indus- 
trial plants — self-inspection blank 
for industrial plants—self-inspection 
blank for mercantile establishments 
(for use in stores, warehouses, etc.) 
call the chamber TR 6-4100. 
Tornado Fund 

AMBRIDGE business and indus- 

try can be proud of the part it 
played with the Cambridge residents 
and organizations in contributing to 
the Worcester tornado relief fund. 
To date just short of $11,000 was 
sent to the mayor’s office, an extra- 
ordinary figure for a city the size 
of Cambridge. In addition to this 
amount, many thousands of dollars 
were contributed by Cantabrigians 
through other channels. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
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Hundreds of Cantabrigians pass this spot each day. It’s not the beginning 
of an industrial building. When, completed it will be the first in Cambridge. 





Being built for a company that will do a certain phase of the work on the 


new service building of the Cambridge Gas Light Company and the M. I. T. 
Auditorium. Answers on page 22. 
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Cooperative Office 
ie a move to extend the services 


of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce to a far wider segment of 
the business public than it has ever 
reached before, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced the 
formation of a cooperative network 
of 580 local chamber of commerce 
and other business organizations. 


The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has joined this voluntary ef- 
fort, and now is designated as a 
“Cooperative Office.” 


At the same time the Department 
announced that its present Field 
Service of 42 offices was reduced to 
31 offices on July 31, resulting in a 
saving of approximately $200,000 a 
year. 
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James C. Worthy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Administra- 
tion, stated that the action 
announced was part of the Depart- 
ment’s program to strengthen its 
Field Service organization substan- 
tially the cost of operation. 

“The Department’s plan to make 
its services available to wider seg- 
ments of business,” Secretary 
Worthy said, “will lay particular 
emphasis on building up a coopera- 
tive network of chambers of com- 
merce and other business organiza- 
tions. 

“With the Commerce field offices 
functioning as central agencies for 
business service in their particular 


- areas, the cooperative network will 


be furnished with Department publi- 
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cations, reference material and other 
information of interest to business 
and industry. The cooperative agen- 
cies in turn will serve as clearing 
houses for the transmission to the 
Field Offices of business opinion and 
requirements. 

“We have already organized 580 
cooperative links with our Commerce 
Field Offices .We expect to organize 
a total of 700 such cooperative links. 

“By means of Government utiliz- 
ing the facilities of private business 
groups, the Department of Com- 
merce expects to reach a far greater 
segment of business than it ever has 
reached before,” 

In addition to reference material 
in the Chamber library, the follow- 
ing publications are on file at the 
Chamber Office, 500 Memorial Drive: 

Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Survey of Current Business 
Business Service Check List 
World Trade News 
Bulletin of Commerce 


Ahead: 


Sept. 7—Labor Day. 
” 10—Jewish New Year. 

” 14—City Council starts regu- 
lar Monday meetings. 
15—Third payment Federal 

Income Tax. 
19—Yom Kippur, 
27—Daylight Savings Time 
ends. 
6—Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce’s Annual Din- 
ner. 


”? 


9 


? 


Oct. 





Answers 

HE top picture on page 20 shows 

the ramp on the river side of 
Memorial Drive for the new foot 
bridge over the drive at Magazine 
Beach. A similar ramp is almost 
completed on the opposite side of the 
drive. 

As soon as the steel arrives these 
will be joined by a foot bridge twelve 
feet above the roadway. American 
Construction Company, Inc., expects 
to complete it by early Fall. 

The lower picture on page 20 
shows another addition being built 
for Delbrook Ventilating Co. at 65 
Landsdowne Street. Among their 
recent jobs completed in Cambridge 
are the buildings on the waterfront 
now occupied by General Electric 
Appliances, Inc.; Parke, Davis & Co.; 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., and the 
Biology Building of M. I. T. They 
also have completed their work on 
new buildings for Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co. in Providence, R. 1.; New 
England Power Co., Salem; and The 
Worcester County Electric Co., Wor- 
cester. Their work of engineering, 
fabrication, and installation of air 
handling systems for some of the 
largest companies in the country ex- 
tends from Canada to Alabama. 

Alfred J. de l’Etoile, the treasurer, 
started the business 33 years ago 
and it has been in Cambridge for 
the past 26 years. His son “Dick”, 
who is president of the company, is 
the Chamber’s new treasurer elect. 
Another Cambridge company is ex- 
panding. 
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YOU and A 


YOUR 
CONGRESS 


Your household electric bill may 
be lower a few years from now as 
a result of atomic energy develop- 
ment. 

This is but one of the possibilities 
that arises as Congress turns for 
the moment from the destructive to 
the constructive aspects of nuclear 
energy. 

Gordon Dean, retiring chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), told the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that 
economic industrial power would be 
produced by nuclear energy “in a 
very few years—certainly less than 
ef)..’ 

Several weeks of hearings on the 
subject of industrial use of atomic 
power have just been opened by the 
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Committee, which was _ established 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 to keep an eye on the atomic 
energy program. 

These hearings open the door on 
what may prove to be the most im- 
portant industrial story of the pres- 
ent century. 


Purpose of the hearings is to de- 
termine in what respects, if any, 
the Atomic Energy Act should be 
revised to permit greater partici- 
pation of private industry in atomic 
energy development, subject to ade- 
quate public safety and security. 

The Congressional inquiry is di- 
vected mainly at the subject of de- 
velopment of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial power. 

Rep. Sterling Cole (R-N.Y.), chair- 
man of the Committee, says the 
hearings “aim at giving the Joint 
Committee, the Congress and the 
American people a more compre- 
hensive and accurate understanding 
of the problems which our nation 
faces in developing atomic energy 
for peacetime power. 

‘‘Al] the Committee members agree 
that such an understanding must 
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precede any examination of possible 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act 
OPol946. ces 

“Byery member of the Committee 
trusts that partisan considerations 
will not enter into the framing of 
national policy toward the develop- 
ment of atomic power. 

“Our nation’s atomic enterprise 
represents a $12 billion investment. 
In developing atomic power, we must 
not risk the loss of the momentum 
which has been so dearly bought 
with federal funds. At the same 
time, we must guard against overly- 
hasty formulation of national policy. 
The implications of atomic power 
for the future well-being of our 
country are simply too far-reaching 
to permit ill-considered action.” 

Some private companies have 
participated in atomic power studies 
under Atomic Energy Commission 
security clearance. 

The Detroit Edison Co. and Dow 
Chemical Co. have told the Com- 
mittee they are prepared to con- 
struct an atomic power plant with- 
out substantial federal subsidy or 
guarantee. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. of 
Chicago reported that two of the 
three experimental reactor power 
plants it has designed “are close 
enough: to economic feasibility to 
warrant going ahead with construc- 
tion of a full-scale plant.” 

A reactor—also known variously 
as a furnace, stove or machine—is 
the mechanism that controls the re- 
lease of nuclear energy. It releases 
heat which could be used to generate 


steam that would drive electric © 
power generators. 

Commonwealth Edison suggested 
some sort of partnership between 
industry and the federal government 
in the development of an atomic- 
electric program. The AEC says the 
government must remain in the re- 
search portion of the program. 

The AEC’s contact point with in- 
dustry is its Office of Industrial 
Development, established May 1, 
1952. In its first year, that office was 
approached by 365 industrial groups, 
according to W. L. Davidson, its 
director. 

“American industry is keenly and 
actively interested in exploring pos- 
sible commercial applications of 
nuclear science,” Davidson says. 

“American industry feels that 
atomic science and technology con- 
stitute a field it simply cannot afford 
to ignore.” 

It has been this same enterprise 
of industry in other new fields that 
has contributed so greatly to this 
nation’s progress. 


Appointed 

ROOKS & Cahoon Co., formerly 

Ahern & Brooks, long-establish- 
ed Cambridge supplier of raw ma- 
terials to the confectionery indus- 
try, has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for sorbitol in the Boston- 
Cambridge area. 

The Cambridge firm, with offices 
at 238 Main Street, is regarded as 
a dominant factor in the distribution 
of corn syrups and sugars to the 
confectionery industry. 
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Do You Know That 
HE State Planning Board says 
... Retail sales of Massachu- 
setts Department stores in April 
were 2.1% under those a year ago, 
but the first four months show a 
gain of 3.5% as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank... Largest 
sources of revenue to the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth in the 
fiscal year 1952 were: business and 
manufacturing corporation § taxes 
$87,360,733, individual income taxes 
$78,053,725, motor fuel taxes $37,- 
238,174, cigarette taxes $26,826,887, 
liquor taxes $21,466,775, motor ve- 
hicle licenses $17,762,014, inheritance 
and estate taxes $11,064,531 and in- 
surance company taxes $10,920,014 
. . The number of new dwelling 
units privately undertaken in Massa- 
chusetts during April was practical- 
ly even with the high total a year 
ago. Building permit reports gath- 
ered by the Department of Labor 
and Industries from 145 cities and 
towns show slightly over 2,000 new 
privately financed dwellings in April 
compared with 2,003 for the month 
last year. A year ago there were 


permits for 982 public housing units, 
but April this year had none... 
Compared with a year ago, the dol- 
lar value of installment accounts in 
Boston department stores at the end 
of April were up 23%, while regu- 
lar charge accounts were up about 
1%, as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank ... Counts of loss in 
the Commonwealth from the tornado 
gathered by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Commerce through 
June 20 show 88 persons dead, 596 
seriously injured, a total of 1,310 
who required medical attention, 641 
dwellings demolished, 38,028 dwell- 
ings seriously damaged and another 
1,700 dwellings damaged to less ex- 
tent ... The City of Worcester and 
twelve towns were affected ... It 
was the first major tornado experi- 
enced in Massachusetts in more than 
100 years, the former one occurring 
August 22, 1851 ... Tornado dam- 
age in Worcester added another rea- 
son for using steel and concrete con- 
struction in buildings where large 
numbers of families are housed. 
1,000 units of the City’s public hous- 
ing were directly in the tornado’s 
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path. No life was lost within the 
building, but less sturdy construc- 
tion would have collapsed on ap- 
proximately 3,000 people, as did 
other neighboring structures. Under- 
ground electric wiring also saved 
many lives after the catastrophe 
... New orders received by Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers during May 
totaled 14% more than a year ago, 
the best comparison with the pre- 
ceding year that has occurred in ten 
months’ time, as reported by the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 


setts ... The biggest gain in May 
was in primary metals, up 938% 


over May 1952, chemicals up 47%, 
leather and shoes 26% and textiles 
17% ... The John E. Cain Company 
recently celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the discovery of potato 
chips .. . Average weekly earnings 
per Massachusetts factory wage 
worker in May rose to $65.87, which 
was $4.34 more than a year ago, as 
reported by Department of Labor 
and Industries ... Clarence Birdseye 
in Gloucester first developed the 
frozen food process, devoted then 
principally to fish. More recently the 
National Research Corporation of 
Cambridge added another “first” to 
Massachusetts’ record by the de- 
velopment of frozen concentrated 
orange juice, now a nationally used 
product. 


Appointments 
R. Walter S. Baird, President 
of Baird Associates, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Rear 
Admiral Thomas F. Halloran, 
U.S.N., retired, as General Manager 


of the Baird Associates Transistor 
Development Laboratory. 

Baird Associates, Inc., Industrial 
physicists and manufactures of 
electronic equipment, is exploring 
the practicability of transistoriz- 
ing new products, as well as adapt- 
ing transistors to the Company’s 
present line of instruments de- 
signed for analysis, process control, 
and research. 

ok ok * 


Robert A. Stauffer, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Research of the 
National Research Corporation, has 
appointed Dr. Thomas R. Steadman 
to the position of Research Associ- 
ate. 

6 bs * 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., carbon 
black and chemicals manufacturing 
firm, announces the appointment of 
Dr. Walter R. Smith and Mr. E. M. 
Dannenberg, as Associate Directors 
of Research, and the appointment 
of Mr. Randolph Antonsen as Man- 
ager of Research. 


Giles Opens 
EORGE R. Giles, associated 
with George A. Giles and Son, 
for 25 years, has opened his own 
insurance office at 689 Massachu- 
setts Avenue. 

Mrs. Annette Noreen, also for- 
merly with George A. Giles and 
Son, is office manager of the new 
firm, which will handle insurance of 
every description. 

George has served on the Cham- 
ber’s House Committee for several 
years. 
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Reserve Program 

URING 1953 some 1,200,000 em- 

ployable young men will be re- 
leased from active military service, 
but will still have an obligation to 
serve in the Reserve. Under the re- 
vised Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, all men between 


the ages of 18% and 26 years who. 


enter the Armed Forces after June 
19, 1951, are obligated for eight 
years of military service. At present 
this minimum obligation is two 
years of active duty followed by six 
years in the Reserve. 

For many employers this might 
pose a real personnel problem were 
it not for the opportunity given the 
ex-soldier to fulfill the remainder of 
his obligation by participating in the 
Army Reserve Program. Five years 
active service — two years on active 
duty and three years in an Active 
Reserve training program — will 
qualify him to transfer to the Stand- 
by Reserve for the remainder of his 
eight-year period of obligation. In 
the Standby Reserve he can be re- 
called only in an emergency declared 
by Congress. Thus his participation 
in Reserve activity paves the way 
for uninterrupted job activity. 

To the many employers who are 
veterans themselves the advantages 
of the Reserve program are self- 


evident. Armory training is held at 
night; the two weeks spent at sum- 
mer camp gives the Reservist the 
opportunity to apply and consolidate 
his skills. 

The non-veteran employer’s only 
patriotic investment in the program 
is the two weeks granted the em- 
ployee for summer camp training. 
Yet his organization is benefiting 
constantly in that the employee 
keeps in good condition as a result 
of his Armory training, his skills are 
improved, his education is advancing, 
while the morale factor of knowing 
that “The Boss” is backing him up 
in helping him to fulfill his Reserve 
obligation, makes for a_ steadier, 
more loyal worker. 

An employee active in the Reserve 
gains many important benefits. 
There are promotions and, for en- 
listed reservists, a chance to earn a 
commission as a Reserve officer. 

The Reserve Retirement Insurance 
plan gives an employee additional 
income, since after two years of 
active duty and 18 years in the 
Active Reserve, he can qualify for 
Army retirement pay in addition to 
any old-age benefits he may have 
accrued from civilian employment. 

Since the military strength of the 
nation is in direct proportion to its 
industrial capacity, it is through the 
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Army Reserve Program that the 
training of men for the defense of 
American homes and industries with- 
eut undue interference with their 
civilian occupations can best be car- 
ried out. In time of national emer- 
gency this is the key to rapid 
utilization of our military strength 
with the least possible economic im- 


pact. It is in keeping with the Amer-. 


ican policy of maintaining the smal- 
lest possible active Army, backed up 
by the potential of military strength 
of the Army Reserve. 


Soda Fountains 

N July 10 The Liquid Carbonic 

Corp. discontinued the manu- 
facture of soda fountains. How- 
ever, the company will continue to 
manufacture replacement parts and 
also its nationally accepted “auto- 
matic” carbonator. Soda Fountains, 
Inc., will stock and service ‘Liq- 
uid” equipment, and now is the ex- 
clusive distributor for the Fisch- 
man Co., builders of soda fountains. 


New Directories 
URING the past two months, 
the following new directories 
have been added to the H. A. Man- 
ning Directory Library, which is 
maintained at the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce for your use: 


1952 Kansas City, Missouri (North 
Kansas City) 

1952 Hagerstown (Zoomsboro, 
Sharpsburg, Clear Spring, 
Smithsburg, Hancock, Wil- 


liamsport, Keedysville) Mary- 
land 


1953 Troy (Cohoes, Waterfond, 
Watervleit, Green Island) 
New York 

1953 Greenwich (Cos Cob, River- 
side, Old Greenwich, Byron) 
Connecticut 

1953 Lawrence, Massachusetts 

1953 Fulton, New York 

1958 Lewiston (Auburn) Maine | 

1953 Rutland (Proctor, West Rut- 
land) Vermont pe 

1958 Old Town (Orono, Indian Is- 
land, Bradley, Milform, 
Veazie) Maine 

1953 Adams (Cheshire, Williams- 
town) Massachusetts 

1953 Franklin (Tilton, Northfield) 
New Hampshire 

1953 Berlin (Gorham) New Hamp- 
shire 

1953 Ogdensburg, New York 

1953 Weymouth, Massachusetts 


1952-53 Battle Creek, Michigan 
1953 Wallingford, Connecticut 
1953 Fall River, Massachusetts 
1952-53 Spokane, Washington 
1953 Salem, Massachusetts 
1953 Herkimer (Mohawk, Ilion, 
Frankfurt) New York 


Marriage Licenses 


IGURES for’ the first four 

months of 1953 show an increase 
in marriage licenses issued — 4.1% 
nationally, as compared with the 
same period in 1952. On the same 
basis the percentage of increase in 
Massachusetts was .2%, and in 
Cambridge 10.5%. The Cambridge 
figures are based on intentions filed. 
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On Labor Day we pay our respects to the accomplishments of 
American Labor. Their production per man-hour exceeds that of any 
other labor force in the world. 


Reddy Kilowatt is proud that he has had a part in making this 
high rate of production possible. 
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1953 Annual Dinner, Oct. 6, 1953 


@ This is an every member 
Dinner to honor Richard L. 
Bowditch. 


® Hon. Leverett Saltonstall and 
Hon. Robert F. Bradford will 
join in the tribute. 


@ Mayor DeGuglielmo, City 
Manager Curry, and other 
distinguished guests. 


@ Dinner starts promptly at 
6:30 P.M. 


@ Tickets — $6.00, including 
gratuities and taxes. 


@ For reservations—call 
TR 6-4100. 





RICHARD L. BOWDITCH, President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 





HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL HON. ROBERT F. BRADFORD 
Senior Senator from Massachusetts Former Governor of Massachusetts 
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The Economic Postscript To Korea 


By W. Glenn Campbell, Economist, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HE end of fighting in Korea 

should mean that the living 
standard of the American people can 
be increased more rapidly. 

For the aftermath will increase 
the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers; inject new brains, brawn 
and capital into the production of 
civilian goods; facilitate the con- 
struction of new homes, schools and 
highways, and give a freer, wider 
range to the development and dis- 
tribution of new products. 

The truth is that large defense 
outlays hurt the nation’s economy. 
Much productive effort is wasted on 
goods that either are shot away or 
deteriorate. 

On the average, the output of the 


American economy increases about 
3 per cent a year. In a normal year 
consumers get a large share of this 
increase. ‘But when military expen- 
ditures are expanded rapidly, civilian 
consumers must pull in their belts. 
A $10 billion cutback in military out- 
lays would mean that it should be 
possible to increase civilian produc- 
tion by a corresponding amount. 
Of course, when government 
spending drops, the total demand for 
goods and services is reduced. Many 
people feel that this will mean a 
slump or depression. They fail to 
realize that lower government ex- 
penditures mean that taxes can be 
reduced and people can, thus, have 
more money available for private 
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spending. They also disregard the 
almost endless ways in which busi- 
ness, through acceleration of re- 
search, marketing of new products, 
timing and production of sales and 
flexible debt management, can meet 
the economic consequences of re- 
duced military expenditures. And if 
these factors aren’t enough, the Fed- 
eral government could be expected 
to make full use of its corrective 
programs in the event of a recession. 


But let’s take a look at the picture 
of military outlays. Before Korea 
they totaled less than $15 billion. 
In the fiscal year 1953 the total was 
$44.4 billion. Because of the inter- 
national situation, military spending 


is almost certain, even under the 


most favorable assumptions, to re- 
main at a level much higher than 
before Korea. A more or less per: 
manent level of military spending 
somewhere in the $80 to $35 billion 
range is generally predicted. Thus 
a cutback to that level from the $43 
billion estimated military spending 
for 1954 and the reported $40 billion 
estimate for 1955, would mean a ga 
of $10 billion. The question is: Can 
civilian demand be increased suffi- 
ciently to support a $10 billion boost 
in production for non-military goods 
and services? The answer places a 
premium on consumer purchasing 
power — new and additional con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

At least part of that new purchas- 
ing power needed to boost civilian 
demand and production is expected 
_ from tax reductions. The present tax 


rates are a serious deterent not only 
to expanded buying but also to in- 
vestment expansion and risk-taking 
in general. It is well to remember 
that the spending cuts after World 
War II were accompanied by only 
minor tax cuts. On the other hand, 
the country now is faced with a 
series of automatic tax reductions 
which will help to stimulate the 
economy. 


The so-called excess profits tax is 
scheduled to expire Jan. 1, 1954, and 
personal income taxes are to drop 
approximately 10% at the same 
time. On April 1, 1954, a five-point 
cut in corporate income tax, 52% to 
47% is due. Several excise taxes are 
scheduled to be reduced at the same 
time. 


And there are additional stimu- 
lants for the post-Korea economy in 
the offing. The low war and post- 
war level of public construction has 
left a tremendous backlog of needed 
public works. Because of this State 
and local government spending has 
been growing by about $1 to $2 bil- 
lion a year and will continue. New 
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highway needs could require aver- 
age expenditures of as high as $10 
billion- annually over the next 10 
years. Enormous school needs may 
yvequire a $10 billion building pro- 
gram over the next eight years. 
Other factors, including population 
growth and the trends towards a 
one-class market of prosperous 
middle-income people, larger fami- 
lies and moer leisure time, will have 
a stimulating effect on the economy. 

With all the favorable factors, 
however, account must be taken of 
the problems that will demand the 
best skills of both private and pub- 
lic authorities to solve. It must be 
remembered that the vast backlog of 
demand for durable goods and hous- 
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ing, which existed after World War 
II, is not with us this time. Nor have 
we had the great expansion in liquid 
assets — bank savings and govern- 
ment bonds — that took place dur- 
ing the war against the Axis. An- 
other unfavorable factor is the 
decline in farm prices resulting from 
the recovery of agriculture abroad 
and our artificial farm price support 
program. 

In summary, it would not be wise 
to assume that there will be no re- 
adjustment problems if defense 
spending is cut substantially. But 
there could be no more dangerous 
philosophy for the future of private 
enterprise and a free society than to 
assume that government expendi- 
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tures cannot be cut and that high 
military outlays should be continued 
indefinitely on a sort of latter day 
WPA basis. Both government and 
business should concern themselves 
with the problems but there is no 
reason for making the government 
into a directing and regimenting 
agency. 

Of course, the American economy 
can never be perfectly stabilized. 
Growth, change and uncertainty are 
inescapable in any dynamic economy, 
but by the intelligent use of proper 
economic policies, coupled with the 
existence of social security guaran- 
teeing a minimum standard of. liv- 
ing, the American economy can 
assure itself of a most enviable 
future, 


Boland Nominated 

RANK A. K. Boland, Owner- 

Manager of the Hotel Com- 
mander, has been nominated by 
Edward M. Martin, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the Boston 
American, for the “Nu-Grain 
Award.” The award will be given at 
the American Hotel Association 
Convention in Montreal, to the most 
civic-minded hotel manager. 

During his dozen years in Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Boland has proved him- 
self an outstanding citizen by his 
active participation in various com- 
munity projects. Best known of 
which is his effort to revive in the 
minds of Cantabrigians the part 
played by General George Washing- 
ton in the city’s early history. The 
granite memorial with a bronze in- 


scription plate, depicting Washing- 
ton taking command of the Conti- 
nental troops, which was erected on 
the Cambridge Common, resulted 
largely because of Mr. Boland’s ef- 
fort. It now is an annual custom for 
the City of Cambridge to observe 
Washington’s Birthday with special 
exercises. City Councillor Hyman 
Pill aptly stated in a radio broad- 
east, “Frank Boland brought George 
Washington back to life in the minds 
of Cambridge people.” 

Mr. Boland’s latest activity is 
sponsoring one of the city’s “Little 
League” baseball teams. 


Building Permits 

ERMITS issued in August for 

new building construction in 
Cambridge were estimated at $809,- 
700. The largest permit was for the 
new Cambridge Gas Light Company 
building at 303 Third Street—$400,- 
000. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association recreation addition is 
valued at $196,000. The United-Carr 
Fastener Corp. will build a small 
addition at 31 Ames Street—$24,000, 
and Boston Sand & Gravel Company 
is adding garages at $31,000. Four 
of the new houses on Grove Street 
and Blanchard Road in the Fresh 
Pond area are included this month. 
They are valued at $48,500. 

At this time it is doubtful that 
the record established in 1949 for 
new construction will be reached. 
However, the eight-month total for 
1953—slightly less than $7 million— 
is almost twice that of the entire 
year 1952. 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 





COAL Domestic and in- _ 
: dustrial Fuels _. 
OIL 
COKE Expert Service — 
on all types of 
OIL Heating Equip- 


B URNERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone. ELiot 4-7500 
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MEET EIGHT DIRECTORS 


MALCOLM G. KISPERT, Executive Assistant 
to the President of M.I.T., was the president’s 
administrative assistant from 1946-1952. A native 
of Fall River, Mr. Kispert was graduated from 
M.I.T. in 1944 under the Navy’s V-12 program 
and served two years in the Pacific as an aviation 
engineering officer. In 1946 M.I.T. awarded him 
the degree of Master of Science in aeronautical 
engineering. He is a member of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, the St. Botolph Club of 
Boston, and Tau Beta Pi. 





JOHN M. DRY, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Director of United-Carr Fastener Corporation, 
was born in Mexico, Missouri. He received an 
A.B. from the University of Missouri in 1929, and 
an L.L.B. from Harvard Law School in 1982. 
- From 19382 to 1943 he was an associate, and sub- 
sequently a partner in the law firm of Nutter, 
McClennen & Fish. Since 1948 he has. been em- 
_ployed at United-Carr Fastener Corp. A former 
chairman of the Cambridge Chapter American 
Red Cross, he is at present a member of the 
Budget Committee, Cambridge Community Serv- 
ices and a member of the Chamber’s National 
Affairs Committee. 





~ Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 - 
Ample. Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans: 








CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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P ELECTED TO SERVE YOU 


ALFRED M. KEELER, Vice President, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Kendall Square, was born 
in Connecticut. He received his schooling in his 
native state. His first position was with a bank 
in Texas. In 1922 he became affiliated with the 
Harvard Trust Company, and has completed 31 
years’ service with this bank. He is Treasurer 
and a director of the Better Homes Club Plan, 
and as a member of the Chamber’s Membership 
Committee has obtained 155 members in six 
years. 


ALDEN S. FOSS is Assistant Treasurer of the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company, and 
soon will complete twenty-five years of services 
with the Company. He attended Harvard College, 
Class of 1917, and was an Army Air Corps pilot 
in World War I. He is a member of the Cam- 
bridge Boat Club, and the Cambridge Economy 
Club. His association with Cambridge goes back 
to a great grandfather, Hosea Spence, who was a 
member of the Cambridge Common Council in 
1849-1852. His home for many years has been at 
10 Avon Place, Cambridge. His hobby is New 
England antiquities. 





AMERICAN CLEANING CO., Inc. 
WINDOW CLEANING AND PORTER SERVICE 
48 BROOKLINE ST., CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. KI rkland 7-5090 


SERVING 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY HATHAWAY BAKERIES, INC. 
HARVARD TRUST COMPANY MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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FOR A THREE YEAR TERM : 


FRANK L. TUCKER, Treasurer, Secretary and 
Director of General Radio Company, was born in 
Texas. After obtaining a degree in Electrical 
Engineering from the University of Texas, he 
came to Harvard Business School, graduating in 
1930. Since then he has been employed in Cam- 
bridge, first by Arthur D. Little, Inc., and since 
1934 by General Radio Company. He assumed his 
present positions in 1944. He formerly was a 
director of Boston Chamber of Commerce, and at 
present is a director of the County Bank and 


Trust Company and of Towle Manufacturing 
Company. 





ROBERT J. GRAY, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, was 
born in Syracuse, N. Y. He is a graduate of 
Harvard College, Class of 1918. In 1920 he did 
graduate work at Harvard University. He joined 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company in January, 
1928, in sales, and has been Advertising Manager 
and handled sales promotion of the company’s 
products. For the last 20 years he has been a 
Belmont Town Meeting Member. During World 
War II he was active in Civil Defense and handled 
publicity for the Salvage Committee of the town. 
He is active in many associations, and is a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Faculty Club, Advertising 
Club of Boston and the Boston Press Club. 





SS SSNS 


MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available * 


-CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1956 








FRANCIS W. PHELAN is owner of the Har- 
vard Square real estate and insurance firm of 
W. T. Phelan & Company. “Frank” has directed 
the activities of this old, established company 
since 1928, continuing a father and son tradition, 
so common in Cambridge business. He is Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Kiwanis Club, past presi- 
dent of the Insurance Association, and a director 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Federation. In 
1947-1948 he served on the Chamber’s Member- 
ship Committee. 





FREDERICK B. HICKS, owner of the F. B. 
Hicks Co., was born in Michigan. At an early age 
he came to Massachusetts, and attended the pub- 
lic schools of Brookline. He started work with the 
American Rubber Company in Cambridge. In 
World War I he saw active service in the armed 
forces. During the 1920’s he was employed in the 
bond business. In 1934 he went into the wood- 
working business, designing and manufacturing 
high quality finished cases and cabinets. He is a 
director of the East Cambridge Savings Bank. 











ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


_Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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MEET ANOTHER DIRECTOR 


BRADLEE F. CLARKE, President of Brattle 
Craigie Trust, and President of the Brattle Stor- 
age Warehouse, is a native Cantabrigian. He at- 
tended Manlius Military School, the New Prep 
School and Norwich University. He is a veteran 
of World War II, and received the Purple Heart 
and a Bronze Star. Following World War II he 
re-entered the real estate and insurance business. 
He is President of the Harvard Square Business- 
men’s Association, and this past year served as a 
member of the Chamber’s Membership Commit- 
tee. He will serve the two-year unexpired term 
of John F. Couming, resigned. 








JOIN IN HONORING 


RICHARD L. BOWDITCH 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


at the 
CAMBRIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ANNUAL DINNER 


Tuesday, October 6, 6:30 P.M. Hotel Continental 

MUSIC AND CONCERT BY OSCAR ELGART AND HIS BELMONT 

HOTEL AT HARWICH-BY-THE-SEA AND FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLORIDA ORCHESTRA 


Wives and Guests of Members welcome 


but reservations must be made * 





Tickets $6.00 (including all gratuities and taxes) f 
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WTAO-TV Conference 
LANS are on schedule for the VER two dozen top leaders in 
test pattern of WTAO-TV Chan- industry, labor, and govern- 


nel 56 to start August 31. The sta- 
tion opening is set for September 28. 
The month period will allow viewers 
in the metropolitan area an oppor- 
tunity to add a single channel strip 
or an all channel converter to their 
present set, and have a third choice 
for television viewing. Two more 
UHF stations are in the offing. 
WTAO-TV will operate between the 
hours of 5 P.M. and 12 P.M. from 
the tower on Zion Mountain in Wo- 
burn. The company’s offices are at 
439 Concord Avenue, Cambridge. 


ment have accepted invitations to 
speak at the sixth annual conference 
of the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries, to be held in Boston, Nov- 
ember 12 and 13. James L. Jenks, Jr., 
President of The Sanborn Company, 
Cambridge, has all the details. 


Gifts 
ARVARD University received 
gifts of capital in the amount 
of $1,507,1383.47 and for immediate 
use gifts of $1,660,230.04 during the 
months of April, May, and June. 





LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL SOAPS 
AND SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
SHORTENINGS 
DENTIFRICES 
MARGARINE 
TOILETRIES AND COSMETICS 


164 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


EL iot 4-1200 
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Junior’s Paychecks 
RE you proud that Junior is an 


ambitious youngster who makes 
honest dollars of his own? 

If so, congratulations, but watch 
out! 

Now that the summer vacation 
season is ending it might be wise 
for dad and mom to sit down and 
figure out just how far John or Jane 
can go in the acquisition of dollars 
without bringing about a financial 
loss for dad. 

The income tax statute, as it re- 
lates today to dependents, simply is 
unrealistic. The $600 exemption does 
not cover the situations of fuzzy- 
cheeked boys who receive more 


money than their grandfathers, at 
least in terms of dollars. Since it is 
not unusual for boys or girls to col- 
lect $100 a month and up for part- 
time work, many youngsters earn 
themselves out of tax dependency 
status. 

This is but one of many inequities 
impelling the National Chamber to 
ask Congress for a realistic over- 
hauling of the tax laws. 

The American Society of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters has worked 
out a chart showing how much an 
exemption is worth to dad and how 
much junior’s earnings for the year 
should total for break-even purposes 
in case dad is deprived of it. 


* Sn nSnnnensiiinemmmmeen=eenie ce 


The HAMPSHIRE PRESS, Inc. 





OFFSET 








LETTER PRESS 





Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 
Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 





28 Carleton Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 


KT rkland 7-0194 


i 
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Here it is: sion at the Harvard Business School. 
If Dad is in The Exemption SoJunior The two-hour training program, 
this tax bracket isworth shouldearn under the joint sponsorship of the 
$2,000- 4,000 $133 $747 Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
4,000- 8,000 148 767 and the Associated Industries of 
8,000-12,000 174 798 Massachusetts, was admirably 
12,000-16,000 204 838 handled by Bertram F. Collins of: 


The higher dad’s income goes, the 
more junior must make because the 
$600 exemption becomes increasingly 
more valuable. 


Meeting 

Fifty-five representatives of mem- 
ber companies attended the unem- 
ployment compensation training ses- 


A. I. M., and John R. Power of the 
Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security. In addition to the 
Cambridge group, representatives of 
companies in sixteen other communi- 
ties were present. 


Bible Week 
HE week of October 19-25 has 


been designated as National 
Bible Week. The theme this year is: 
“The Bible: The Key to Peace.” 






HOTEL 


JOSEPH E. JOHNSTONE 
Resident Manager 





AMBASSADOR 





PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT SUITES 
ALL OUR TRANSIENT ROOMS WITH BATH AND SHOWER 


Air Conditioned Dining Room and Cocktail Lounge 


LUNCHEONS FROM 65c 
OUR SPECIALTY—KING SIZE MANHATTANS 
AND MARTINIS 


Newly Decorated Function Space Available 
for your Office Party, Meeting, etc. 


UN 4-6200 
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Cost of Living Index 


The August 28, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-July to mid-August, 1953, gives 
the following information: 

Average retail prices of specific goods and services continued upward 
from mid-July, 1953 to mid-August, 1953 as the Massachusetts Retail Price 
Index advanced 1.0%. The combined index number of 177.1 for August, 1953 
represented an increase of 0.9% since January, 1953; 10.9% above June, 
' 1950—the start of the Korean war—but was 1.2% lower than one year ago. 

A 1.7% rise in food and 1.0% in clothing were mainly responsible for the 
increase. 


FOOD: Meats advanced 3.3% as higher prices were noted for most 
meat items priced; roasting chickens were up 3.2%; fish prices rose 8.38%; 
eggs increased 8.5%; coffee up 3.7%; fats and oils 8.8% and dairy products 
advancing 1.83%. Lower prices for apples, oranges, green beans and onions 
offset the increases for carrots, lettuce, potatoes and spinach for a decrease 
of 2.3% in the fresh fruits and vegetables section. 

CLOTHING: This section reflected only fractional changes. Men’s wear 
advancing 0.38% due to higher prices of shirts and shoes. Women’s apparel 
eed 1.7% due principally to new seasonal fall sport coats and woolen 

resses. 

SHELTER: The continued upward trend of rents rose 0.5% since the 
previous month and 4.5% over last year. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Mainly responsible for an increase of 0.4% were 
higher prices for anthracite. 


SUNDRIES: No change was noted in this section. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 
% Increase 


July 1953 

Jan. 1941 Aug. 1952 Aug.19538 Aug. 1953 
1 hoxeys Reson omaiyng ee eMac 86.2 215.3 . 12053 Lt 
CLOLNING Ss. sesspecsentee ot put BO 190.4 188.2 1.0 
Helter: icc eae 107.7 130.1 136.0 0.5 
Fuel and Light .......... 112.8 183.6 183.8 0.4 
RII C Gy ot fe Peecredasincees 1O%e2 157.9 160.7 0.0 
(SOTO ECs vecotretivtess st r¥ 98.9 1792 gr 1.0 


* Indicates Decrease 

Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939=$1.00 
July, 1953 — $.5701 

August, 1953 — $.5647 





Will Build and Lease on Attractive Terms 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Do You Know That 

HE Massachusetts Department 

of Commerce says ... Nearly 
one-sixth of the Nation’s research 
laboratories are located along the 
Charles River, Cambridge, on what 
is called “Trillion Dollar Row”... 
Average weekly earnings per Mass- 
achusetts factory wage worker in 
July rose to $65.47, which was $4.42 
more than a year ago, as reported 
by Dept. of Labor and Industries 
... Department store sales in Mass- 
achusetts during July were up 6.0% 
over those a year ago, as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston . . Of the $8,385,000,000 
total income which the U. S. Dept. 


of Commerce estimated that Mass- 
achusetts individuals received last 
year, 72.5% was from wages and 
salaries, 7.7% from proprietors’ in- 
come, 12.6% from property income 
and 7.2% from all other sources, 
including social security, veterans 
payments, unemployment compensa- 
tion and welfare ... A larger pro- 
portion of girls and women appear 
to be turning to factory instead of 
office work. The 1950 census showed 
that 30.5% of the female workers in 
Massachusetts were operatives and 
29.8% were clerical workers, where- 
as in 1940 the proportions were 


reversed 4 .i:Arthur D. Little, Ine. 
of Cambridge, the world’s largest 


BROWN-WALES COMPAN 





In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 


BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
ALSO 


STAINLESS 


Branch Warehouse 
Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 


165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


UN iversity 4-43800 


~ Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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industrial research organization of 
its kind, has recently changed to an 
almost unique form of ownership, 
with its majority control lodged. in 
an employee-retirement trust ... 
Return of merit rating for unem- 
ployment compensation tax, expected 
this fall, can eventually save Mass- 
achusetts employers many millions 
of dollars a year and it will again 
put a premium on regularity of em- 
ployment Massachusetts is 
known as having the best striped 
bass fishing of any coastal state. 
Governor Herter has just ordered a 
three year survey, with federal as- 
sistance, to best insure continued 
supply of this important game fish 
. . . Massachusetts in 1950 had 1,- 
400,185 dwelling units in which 
87.2% had mechanical refrigeration, 
98.6% had radio, 94.5% had private 
flush toilet, and 88.7% private bath- 
tub or shower, as reported by the 
United States census ... The $12.6 
billion cut that the Federal Govern- 
ment made in its 1954 budget appro- 
priation will mean a saving of $414,- 
540,000 to taxpayers of Massachu- 
setts, as reported by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. It far 
exceeded the entire appropriation of 
the Massachusetts State Govern- 
ment, which was $284,113,000 ...A 
fact of importance is that no less 
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than 174 textile mills and manu- 
facturers having to do with textiles 
have settled in Massachusetts since 
the war, as reported by America’s 
textile reporter ... More than 20% 
of the operating and maintenance 
costs of municipalities in Massachu- 
setts are for welfare expenses. 
New Directories 
URING the past month the 
following new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. 
1958 Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
1953 Lowell, Massachusetts 
1953 East Providence, Rhode Island 
1952-538 San Antonio, Texas 
1953 Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina 
Rome, New York 
Springfield (West Springfield, 
Longmeadow) Massachusetts 
Auburn, New York 
Dayton (Oakwood, Drexel, 
Northridge, Ridgewood 
Heights, Southgrn Hills) Ohio 
Erie (Wesleyville, Lawrence 
Park) Pennsylvania 
New Britain (Kensington, 
Berlin) Connecticut 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Nashville, Tennessee 


1953 
1953 


1953 
1953 


1953 


19538 
1953 
1953 





CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 


12 Brighton St., Belmont 


BE 5-6218 | 
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Social Security | 
N October 27 a one-day New 


England Conference on Sociar 
Security will be held at the Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston. The conference is 
an outgrowth of plans mapped in 
Chicago last March 27 when busi- 
nessmen from all over the country 
met there to discuss ways and means 
of informing the people of the need 
for action to correct the weaknesses 
in the federal programs for the aged. 
The Boston meeting will be the first 
of a series of regional conferences 
designed to spotlight the trouble and 
show how the National Chamber’s 
program would correct it. 

For further information 
Chamber, TR 6-4100. 


eall the 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Tel.: TRowbridge 6-2140 





New Officers 

VERETT Cargen and Frank G. 

Burns have purchased the out- 
standing stock of the Olmsted-Flint 
Corp. Mr. Cargen, the new President, 
became associated with the firm in 
1916, and in 1922 became a member 
of the firm. Mr. Burns, the new 
Treasurer and General Manager, has 
been Assistant Treasurer and Office 
Manager since 1922. The Olmsted 
Flint Corp., incorporated in 1910, 
will carry on the same business in 
the building on Main Street where 
it has been located since 1915. The 
firm handles power transmission and 
material handling supplies and is 
manufacturer and fabricator of all 
kinds of belting. 





FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 


Re, 





Fork Lift Trucks 

1,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 

10,000 Ib. Cap. 

Straddle Trucks 

18,000 and 30,000 Ib. Cap. 
Turret Transporters 

5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


Oma AN< 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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Colonel B. S. Mesick of the Watertown Arsenal and Richard S. Morse, 
President of National Research Corporation, inspect titanium shape casting 
now being produced for the Ordnance Corps. Production equipment in back- 
ground was developed by National Research Corporation, Cambridge. Cham- 
ber members who went on the Arsenal tour will remember Colonel Mesick 
for his fine hospitality. Richard S. Morse is a past director of the Chamber. 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 


Cambridge Screw Co. 


oF. ww 
WS S 


63 Potter Street \ AWW 
TR owbridge 6-7780-1 FAMOUS 


SINCE I89I 
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Seer ay ib, inc. 100 Mt. Auburn’ Street... reese ee KI 77-1900 
Restaurant and Cocktail Lounge {Members only] 
Howard R. Wiley 

Cambridge Medical Arts Pharmacy, 3 Bigelow Street... cs UN 4-2146 
Pharmacy 
Richard J. Moran 

ereoran bros. Construction Go., 176 <Bent: Streetio.cccccccciecccccscecdestectsdecnssseeneees EL 4-6899 
General Contracting . 
Frank Corcoran 

DeVincent Ford Sales, Inc., 2067 Massachusetts AVOnue.........:::0cccccettcceeeecees KI 7-5040 
Ford Agency 
John DeVincent 

Meiecteging, 1030 Cambridge Street, oi... sccdaegeotiecncesscasttuiegenterersettn K| 7-4236 
Jewelers 
Morey Hirsch 

MemmechieNiccousker Co., 77 Hurley. Street....cccccccucscsccebeccssesssessseeasesseneesetaenses Kies oaie 
Sheet Metal 
Francis L. Pacious 

Middlesex Window Cleaning Co., 60 River Street... ies UN 4-1197 
Window Cleaning, Floor and Porter Work 
Dominic Opacki 

Star Market Company, 297 Walnut Street, Newtonville... ccc ete ceeteeres 
Food Super Market 
Anthony Gatti, 699 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 

Nyt) FU KELSON Stree tiiciccccccsscsececghesy ncaddoonsladaacts toieandssganciuceneaens TR 6-5517 
Trucking 
Everett T. Stretton 

J. F. White Contracting Company, 201 Alewife Brook Parkway.........0.c. UN 4-2400 


J.-F: White; Jr. 


First Contract 
ICHARD S. Morse, President of 
National Research Corporation, 
Cambridge, signed a contract for 
pilot production of titanium cast 
shapes for the United States Army 
Ordnance at Watertown Arsenal. 
Titanium, combining strength and 
light weight, is a challenge to in- 
dustry through its abundance as an 
ore and its relatively new appear- 
ance as a practical metal. Water- 
town Arsenal Laboratory, under 
Colonel B. S. Mesick, commanding 
the Arsenal and the Department of 
the Army Titanium Coordinator, has 


been encouraging private industry 
to push research on this metal as a 
means of finding potential uses and 
reducing costs. 

National Research Corporation, 
using its own resources and funds, 
is developing titanium melting and 
casting techniques in the industrial 
race to bring commercial applica- 
tions to this newest engineering 
material. The contract signed, is the 
first to a non-federal agency to pro- 
duce titanium shape castings, a diffi- 
cult production problem as titanium 
is easily contaminated while in the 
molten state. 
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Good Business—1953 Model 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN 
Cambridge Office, Division of Employment Security 


October 4-10 will mark the ninth observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. The week, designated by Act of Congress 
to focus public attention on the employment problems of the physically 
handicapped. It will stimulate public action toward the solution of these 
problems on a national, state, and especially on a community basis. 


Prime responsibility for the organization of the handicapped week rests 
with local offices of the Massachusetts State Employment Service. The 
Cambridge office at 36 Church Street, Harvard Square, asks that the em- 
ploying public check over the job vacancies and consider whether some of 
si es er be filled satisfactorily by persons who lack one or more physical 
attributes. 


Even in these days when business reaches far out to find workers to 
meet demands for goods and services, the handicapped fail to get the con- 
sideration deserved. This despite the fact that hiring specifications have 
been modified by industry, the physically handicapped still encounter diffi- 
culty in landing jobs. Are we overlooking the fact that two good legs are 
not always absolutely necessary to a lathe operator, a bench assembler or 
most office workers? Or that many jobs do not present difficulties to workers 
who must avoid dust, cold, wet, heat or noise. And there are top-grade 
workers in many spots who lack full hearing, speech or sight. 


Do we forget that those who have these handicaps still possess the 
other manifold human abilities, some of which are developed and sharpened 
by the need to overcome their lack? They can operate that lathe, work at 
that bench or desk. If given a little extra consideration in job-assignment 
pa ees be placed away from disturbing dust, temperature or moisture 
conditions. 


Let’s think of them in terms of what they CAN do; not what they can- 
not do; on the faculties they have, not on those they lack. They retain their 
essential dignity. Their educational achievements are not lost. They cer- 
tainly do as well as their fellow-workers in production, attendance, safety 
and devotion to duty. They have met the challenge of their handicaps. 


_And they are all local people—your neighbors! Many of them incurred 
their handicaps in the service of our country!! One of them might be just 
the man or woman for that unfilled job of yours. 


The Cambridge Committee for the 1953 Observance of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week is headed by Mayor Joseph B. DeGug- 
lielmo, and includes City Manager John J. Curry and Executive Secretary 
Frank H. Townsend of the Chamber of Commerce. Other committee mem- 
bers are representatives of manufacturers of electrical apparatus, rubber 
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goods, candy, machinery and chemicals. They ask your cooperation and 
assistance in their endeavor to find suitable job-opportunities for this handi- 


capped group. 


The local State Employment Office lists about 80 people as physically 
handicapped but available and qualified for various jobs. The committee 
urges that you check with this office and ask that they select one or more 
from this handicapped group for your consideration. 


Work Applications currently on file include people like these: 


Food Broker 
Purchasing Agent 
Male, 53 yrs. age, 
married 

6 ft. 180 lbs. 





Timekeeper 

Male, Watchman 
57 yrs. age 

5 ft. 6 in. 1380 Ibs. 


A.B. Brown University 





Thirty odd years -in 
food processing & sales. 
Series of operations, 
“Diverticulum”  elimin- 
ates travel. Knows the 
trade in Eastern U. S. 





Berkeley Prep 1934 
Formerly self- 
employed as general 
contractor 


Auto accident in 1949, 
with double concussion. 
Seeks routine duties in 
construction field. 





Sales—Corsetiere 
53 yrs. age, widow 
5 ft. 4 in. 145 lbs. 


Trained by manufac- 
turer in fitting, ete. 








Driver’s Cash Clerk 
Vet. W. W. II 
38 yrs. age, single 


Accounts Receivable 
Clerk-Typist 

Vet. W. W. II 

27 yrs. age, married 


£4 





Belmont High grad. 
1934. 17 years as 
Routeman bakery 
sales. 


Limited to part-time 
work due to seroius ill- 
ness past year. Alert, 
articulate type. 





Heart condition limits 
to semi-sedentary type 
job; can handle daily 
collections of drivers; 
expertly. 








High School grad., and 
Business College 


Since 1950 petit mal; 
widely spaced attacks 
and very light. Excel- 
lent for small office— 
using knowledge sten- 
ography. 


Hiring such people is good business! PROVE IT BY CALLING THE 
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Inventions Available 
O encourage industry — particu- 
larly smaller plants — to take 
advantage of the fruits of Govern- 
ment-financed research, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Government Pat- 
ents Board, has made available in 
practical form information relating 
to 8,658 Government-owned patents. 
The information is in a book en- 
titled, ‘“‘Government - Owned Inven- 
tions Available for License,” just 
published by the Commerce Depart- 
ment so that greater productive use 
might be made of the scientific and 
technological advances brought about 

at Government expense. 
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This 168-page book was prepared 
by the technical staff in the Office 
of the Chairman of the Government 
Patents Board. In a brief descrip- 
tion of the publication, Dr. Archie 
M. Palmer, Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Patents Board, indicated its 
practical value to American business. 


He stated that the information 
contained in this book, drawn from 
the records of the Index of Inven- 
tions, which has been established 
and is maintained in his Office, cov- 
ers 3,658 inventions which are 
wholly-owned by the Government. 
He explained that the other 16,000 
inventions included in the total of 
nearly 20,000 recorded in the Index 
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are not owned outright by the Goy- 
ernment but are under license to the 
Government for its own use, or for 
the use of others producing for the 
Government. 

In describing the publication, Dr. 
Palmer said: “The publication not 
only provides the means of selecting 


patents which are immediately ap- 


plicable and useful to American 
manufacturers but may also be a 
stimulating and diversified source of 
new ideas leading to the solution of 
research and manufacturing prob- 
lems.” . 

Dr. Palmer said that the 3,658 
Government - owned inventions are 
ordinarily available to the public on 
a nonexclusive, royalty-free license 
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basis. These inventions embrace a 
wide variety of new products and 
processes, raw-material uses, addi- 
tional techniques for producing al- 
ready known results, and advances 
made in methods and _ processes. 
Many of the inventions require a 
minimum of technical development. 

The inventions are arranged by 
fields of industrial use to facilitate 
the location of the patent or patents 
which may meet special needs, and 
are classified under 20 major indus- 
trial groups which ‘are further di- 
vided into 211 subgroups. The major 
groups and subgroups are described 
and the patents applicable to each 
subgroup are listed in chronological 
order. As an invention may have 
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various uses and be classified under 
more than one subgroup, there are 
5,817 listings in the publication. Each 
listing includes the patent number, 
the title of the invention, the name 
of the inventor, and the Government 
agency administering the patent. 
One invention developed by the 
Navy was originally intended to 
locate submarines, but a Great Lakes 
commercial fisherman found that the 
electronic device was just the thing 
to help his business in locating fish. 


Another is the patent on “Hot 
Sugar,” so called because it has one 
atom of radioactive carbon 14 in its 
molecule, which costs about $28,000 
an ounce to make. This invention 
may someday be used to provide 
scientists with new clues for discoy- 
ering and _ tracing fundamental 
chemical changes in the human body 
and thus may aid in fighting cancer 
and other enemies of mankind. 


Another covers the development of 
an all-glass paper, formerly con- 
sidered an impossibility, which has 
filtering and electrical insulating 
properties, making it suitable for 
gas masks and respirators as well 
as for electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 


As example of the variety of in- 
ventions listed in the book, Dr. 
Palmer mentioned a new magnetic 
fluid clutch, the essence of which is 
a mixture of oil and powdered iron 
which is fluid under normal condi- 
tions but gradually solidifies when 
magnetized, permitting an easy 
change from liquid to practically 


solid form and back again by apply- 
ing a magnetic field; the develop- 
ment of ceramic coatings to protect 
critical materials from corrosion at 
high temperatures; new develop- 
ments in metal coatings, such as 
aluminum, nickel and cobalt; an 
anti-shrink treatment for wood, and 
a method for making wood expand. 


Also, a powdered whipping cream; 
a fabric which resists acid; a method 
of applying parasiticides; a method 
for the production of penicilling an 
internal surgica® dressing; a num- 
ber of antimalarials; a new process 
for propagating bacteria; a process 
for making ink and quick-drying ~ 
stamp-pad ink; a process for freez- 
ing foods; a method for the produc- 
tion of plastics; a process for gum 
refining; fertilizers; and the now 
well-known aerosol process. 


Many of the 3,658 inventions are 
already being profitably utilized by 
American industry. The Department 
of Agriculture alone has granted 
429 licenses, 89 of them to different 
concerns which are now using one 
of the patented processes developed 


‘in this Department in making aero-: 


sol bombs. 


Of the inventions listed, 1,709 were 
made by Government employees and 
1,949 by employees of contractors 
to the Government. Of the inven- 
tions made by Government em- 
ployees, 771 came from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 501 from the 
Department of Defense, (15 from 
the Air Force, 452 from the Army, 
and 34 from the Navy), 152 from 
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the Department of the Interior, 136 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and 116 from the Department of 
Commerce. 


Abstracts have been made of all 
the inventions listed in the new pub- 
lication. They briefly tell what the 
invention is, what it does, and how 
it works. These abstracts are avail- 
able for examination and use by the 
public in the Index of Inventions, in 
the field offices and some of the co- 
operative offices of the Department 
of Commerce and in the field offices 
of the newly established Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


“Government - Owned Inventions 
Available for License” may be pur- 
chased at the field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce or directly 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. for $1.00 a 
copy. 

The new book’ supersedes “Gov- 
ernment-Owned Inventions for Free 
Use,” published in 1951, which has 
been completely reorganized, brought 
up to date and improved to make it 
easier and more practical to use. 
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Volume 13 7 
HIS is the final issue of Volume 
13 of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.” Despite increased printing 
and mailing costs, Volume 14 is as- | 
sured. 

Our request for additional adver- 
tisers was staggering. Almost as 
much new advertising was offered 
as we have in this issue. Of this we 
have accepted the equivalent of one 
page, which will cover the increased 
costs. The others, who so generously 
offered, have been given priority on 
future space. Every advertiser in 
Volume 138 renewed his contract. 

Such a response is indeed gratify- 
ing, and gives us the incentive to 
make the Magazine better than ever. 
This can be done if members will 
send in newsy items about them- 
selves or their companies. Many 
companies regularly send the Cham- 
ber copies of their house organs or 
bulletins. Are we on your mailing 
list? 

It is easy to get in a rut, par- 
ticularly after 13 years. Why not 
tell us what you don’t like, or would 


like in “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.”” Remember — it is your 
Magazine. 


Success Story 
TARTING in a loft in Cambridge 


and now the third largest neon 
sign plant in New England is the 
success story of the University Sign 
Company, Inc. In 1950 the Univer- 
sity Sign Company, Inc., moved for 
the fourth time in 26 years, each 
change providing more _ spacious 
quarters required to serve a steadily 
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increasing business volume. It 
started out as a three-man com- 
mercial sign shop in a third story 
modest loft in Cambridge, and from 
that beginning on, the operation has 
been centered around a one-word 
keynote, “Quality.” This paid off 
well, and in a few years the loft was 
inadequate, and the Company moved 
to a new shop geared for larger 
volume. 

It’s clientele continued to grow to 
include some of the largest and 
finest concerns in New England, and 
again the Company soon outgrew its 
quarters. A small one-story building 
was purchased in 1932, and, in spite 
of the depression of that period, the 
expansion of the firm continued. The 
manufacture of neon signs was be- 
ginning to come into its own. This 
called for more and different types 
of equipment and more workmen 
with additional skills. 


In 1987 the Company moved again, 
this time purchasing a building with 
an area of 12,000 square feet. In this 
new home there was still that steady 
increase in volume of sales which 
was climaxed by the outbreak of 
war. At that time the sign business 
became a maintenance proposition 
only and the entire plant was re- 
adjusted for war production work. 
At the end of the war, the Company 
found itself in the same position as 
many other industries, facing a re- 
conversion problem. This was done 
under very able direction and the 
continuity of its operations was 
never broken. 


Sales still increased, and finally in 
1948, the present plant was pur- 
chased in Kendall Square, Cam- 
bridge, the heart of Boston’s indus- 
trial area, After careful planning, 
many physical changes were made 
in this building; after six months of 
extensive alterations, everything was 
moved into this new home. This 
plant contains 20,000 sq. feet of 
shop area with the most modern and 
efficient departments. Adjacent to 
the plant is a large garage suitable 
for the entire fleet of seven modern 
trucks. 

At the present time, there are 45 
employees. The entire organization 


groups around its executive person- — 
nel, Joseph Sawyer, Treasurer and . 


In Charge of Personnel Relations, 
Organization and Production; Davié 
Sawyer, President, covering Promo- 
tion, Public Relations and Sales; 
Benjamin Fairfield, Purchasing 
Agent; Albert Myers, Sales; and 
Stanly Pulaski, in charge of the Uni- 
versity Company’s Art Department. 
Tin 

EW Enterprises, Inc., has de- 

veloped, in cooperation with 
M.I.T. and National Research Corp- 
oration of Cambridge, a novel pro- 


cess for producing tin from low- 


grade Bolivian ores. 

Eugene B. Hotchkiss, Vice-Presi- 
dent of New Enterprises, Inc., flew 
to La Paz, Bolivia on September 10 
at the invitation of the Bolivian 
Government to discuss the possibili- 
ties of setting up a tin refining plant 
there. 


Le 


Research Center 





Research Center 

HE new ultra-modern research 
#2 facilities for Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., industrial research and engi- 
neering firm, are now under con- 
struction on the Concord Turnpike 
and will be ready for occupancy by 
the first of the year. This two-story, 
E-shaped structure of almost sixty 
thousand square feet will house the 
company’s experimental operations 
in physics, chemical engineering, 
new-product development and _ pro- 
duction methods. Cabot, Cabot and 
Forbes, Inc., of Boston are the archi- 
tects; Burton and Vappi of Cam- 


bridge the engineers; and Vappi and 
Company of Cambridge the builders 
and contractors. 
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Egyptian Development 


R. Lawrence W. Bass, promi- 
D nent industrial development ex- 
ecutive, has left for Egypt, where 
he will be administrator of the 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, 
industrialization project. 

He stated that this project, being 
conducted under contract from the 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, has been underway for over 
half a year. “The initial phase of 
the project,” he continued, “‘has con- 
sisted of a study of the raw material 
resources, actual and potential mar- 
kets, and available industrial facili- 
ties and skills.” 

Mr. Earl P. Stevenson, President 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., said that 
“because of the significance of the 
findings of the initial survey, we 
have asked Dr. Bass to become ad- 
ministrator of the project to imple- 
ment the second phase.” 

The project was begun last Jan- 
uary at the request of the govern- 


ment of Egypt for assistance from 


the Point Four Program in planning 
and taking the necessary steps to 
develop the resources and markets 
of their country. This assistance is 
being carried out by the industrial 
consultants through an aggressive 
program of encouraging industrial- 
ization by both domestic and outside 
capital. — 

The purpose of the second phase, 
under the direction of Dr. Bass, is 
not merely to survey but actually 
to stimulate industrial developments 
such as: pointing out fields of oppor- 
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tunities; recommending actions ne- 
cessary to attract investments; 
suggesting projects for industrial 
development; and preparing general 
plans for advancing industrialization 
in line with the aims of Egypt’s 
whole economic and social program. 
Directory 

HE H. A. Manning Company is 

progressing with the Cambridge 
City Directory. The Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce is making 
changes and corrections in the de- 
scriptive pages, and the City of 
Cambridge Planning Board is re- 
writing the descriptive data on the 
Municipal Government. Although the 
greater portion of work is done, it 
looks like early 1954 before publica- 
tion. 
Honored 

N October, Dr. George R. Harri- 

| son, Dean of Science, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
toastmaster of the Chamber’s An- 
nual Dinner last year, will be the 
recipient of an Elliott Cresson 
Medal. The presentation will. be 
made at the annual Medal Day cere- 
monies of The Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania for his 
valuable work in spectroscopy. He is 
world-famous for his work in this 
field. Dr. Harrison was awarded the 
Rumford Medal in 1939, the Ives 
Medal of the Optical Society of 
America in 1949, in 1946 received 
the War Department Medal of Free- 
dom, and in 1948 was awarded the 
Presidential Medal of Merit, the 
highest civilian award. 
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Getting the Government Out of Business 


An Address by Richard L. Bowditch, President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, at the Annual Dinner of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, October 6, 1953. 


THOUGHT I might talk with you 

a little while tonight about the 
evils of competition—but don’t shoot 
until you hear me out. 

Competition can be evil, gentle- 
men, despite the fact that we have 
glorified the word in this country. 
We instill our young people with the 
urge to win. We define competition 
as the spice of trade. We have come 
to believe it is the pituitary gland 
of our successful economy. 

Anybody who doubts the virtue of 
competition is suspected as moony- 
minded—if not downright subversive. 
So I’m taking a risk, but before you 
bracket me in either category, let 
me hasten to explain that I am not 
talking about fair competition from 


that other storekeeper or the other 
fellow’s factory. 

Fair competition is wonderful. It’s 
the wind that fills your sails. It’s 
the burr under your saddle. In a very 
large sense, your competitor—and 
my competitor—are the best friends 
we have. 

Your fair-and-square competitor 
puts up his own capital or borrows 
it in the free market place. He takes 
the same chances you take. He pays 
interest on his borrowings, and he 
pays taxes on his earnings. If he 
can’t make a go of his business, he 
goes broke. He doesn’t ask you to 
bail him out of his bad luck or his 
own mismanagement. He plays by 
the rules you play. 

Fair competition is all to the good 
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—and we have laws against unfair 
competition. Our federal govern- 
ment referees the game. 

But how would you like a com- 
petitor who isn’t covered by the laws 
of fair competition—and doesn’t play 
by thé rules? How would you like to 
stake this competitor to his starting 
capital—out of your own pocket— 
and pay his taxes for him—and sub- 
sidize his losses—and then let him 
rig the market against you so that 
you can’t even bid if he decides he 
wants a job? 

Maybe that sort of competitor 
sounds like a fugitive from a night- 
mare. I wish it were, but it’s as real 
as March 15 or an annual financial 
statement. 

That is the unfair competition you 
and I are up against today. We have 
a competitor like that—everyone of 
us—and that competitor is our own 
federal government. 


Our federal government is in direct 
competition with private business at 
the expense of the private investor, 
the private wage earner—and the 
taxpayer. Look at the record— 

Our national government is the 
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largest electric power producer in 
the country—the largest insurer, the 
largest lender, the largest landtord, 
the largest tenant, the largest holder 
of grazing land and timber land, the 
largest owner of grain, the largest 
warehouse operator, the largest ship 
owner and the largest truck fleet 
operator. 

Who said we had creeping social- 
ism in this country? The dictionary 
Says socialism is government owner- 
ship and management of essential 
means for the production and distri- 
bution of goods. How much does goy- 
ernment have to own and manage 
before we call it just plain social- 
ism? When does socialism get out 
of rompers and begin wearing long 
pants? How fast can it creep be- 
fore we define its rate of growth as 
a gallop? 

The federal government manufac- 
tures clothing, makes ice cream, 
runs bakeries and retail stores, man- 
ufactures paint, operates printing 
and binding shops, runs tug boats 
and operates trucking fleets and dry 
cleaning plants. And at the risk of 
running out of breath let me tell you 
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that at the National Chamber we 
have received complaints of govern- 
ment competition from airlines, cem- 
etery associations, coffee roasters, 
freight forwarders, household goods 
storage firms, laundries, motor 
freight lines, motor vehicle repairers, 
ocean shipping operators, rope man- 
ufacturers, tire retreaders, ware- 
house operators, wooden box manu- 
facturers. And that’s not the whole 
story. Those are only samples. 

The government is an unfair com- 
petitor in more than one hundred 
commercial activities. There are 


more than sixty active government 
corporations, and these corporations, 
plus other government business-type 
activities, 


have assets of nearly 
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forty-five billion dollars. This doesn't 
include the multi-billion dollar assets 
of the Maritime Commission. 

None of this competition is fair. 
It may be legitimate because pre- 
vailing law condones it, but it’s not 
ethical. It violates moral law. It’s 
all unfair competition. There is no 
such thing as fair competition from 
government, because federal com- 
mercial activities are not taxed— 
and are frequently subsidized. 

At one time or another, many of 
the government’s commercial ac- 
tivities have suffered losses. In- 
flation has disguised a number of 
these losses in accounting terms— 
but not in real terms. In some in- 
stances, capital losses have been 
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charged off. Those losses were on the 
house. Your house and my house— 
the taxpayers’ house. 

In most government business-type 
activities, there is a singular scarcity 
of complete and accurate cost 
records. There is rarely any charge 
for interest on government funds or 
investment made. In many cases, 
only direct material and labor costs 
are charged against production—and 
overhead items which private com- 
petition must cover are blithely ig- 
nored. 

It is no exaggeration to suggest 
that some of these government ven- 
tures are run on the basis of the 
sidewalk lemonade stands that small 
boys and girls set up in front of 
their homes. If you ever did_ that 
yourself, then you’ll remember that 
you figured your gross return as 
clear profit. If you took in a quarter, 
you had made a quarter. Children 
-aren’t supposed to think in terms of 
cost accounting. It wouldn’t occur to 
them that they obtained the lemons 
and the sugar free from their own 
kitchens and borrowed the pitchers 
and glasses. 

As adult citizens, you and I ought 
to require our government to keep 
cost records as accurate as those we 
are forced to,keep. But we don’t. 
Look at the. Government Printing 
Office. It’s a big business. It takes 
-in something like four million dol- 
lars a year from the sale of publi- 
cations, despite the. fact that it jis 
distributing free of charge about 
_sixty-three. million items yearly— 
and despite its very low prices. 


Of course it can ask low prices. 
That’s because its charge for over- 
head against its publications is far 
less. than the overhead private pub- 
lishers must figure in. By way of 
example, the GPO put out a manual 
on home repairs that sells at one 
dollar a copy. This manual competes 
with privately published books on 


the same subject that have to retail 


at from three to five dollars a copy. 


It goes without saying that pri- 
vate publishers are taking the rap. 
But so are the taxpayers. They must 
foot the bill for the price differen- 
tial. Even the fellow who buys the 
GPO manual doesn’t get a bargain. 
He might think he does—but not if 
he stops to remember that he is also 
a taxpayer. 


Every business in which the fed- 
eral government dabbles _ affects 
every other business. The tug boat 
operator is assessed for taxes to 
make up. deficits in government 
trucking. The trucker is assessed to 
make up deficits in government tug 
boat operations, and no business is 
safe from direct competition by gov- 


ernment so long as government re- 


mains in competitive enterprise of 


any kind. 


Many government. adventures in 
business are neither within the law 
nor exactly outside the law. They 
are creatures of directives and mem- 
oranda. The bulk of them may not 
defy the intent of Congress, but it 
strains the imagination to suggest 
that they reflect the intent of Con- 
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gress or the present will of a ma- 
jority of the people. 

Some have outlived whatever use- 
fulness they might have had. I am 
reminded of the man who said he 
had to go home early from the office 
to haul the hay. ‘‘What do you have 
to haul hay for?” the other fellow 
asked. “To feed the horse,” the man 
explained. 

“T thought you’d given up riding 
years ago,” said the other fellow 
and the man admitted that he had. 
“Then why do you keep a horse?” 

The man thought a long time 
about it, and then replied. ‘Why, I 
keep a horse to haul the hay.” 

He was a victim of habit, and goy- 
ernments develop habits, too. 

Other government business ven- 
tures are uneconomic “Topsies” that 
“Just grew.” 

Look at TVA. There’s a Topsy for 
us. When the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority took over the World War I 
chemical plants at Muscle Shoals, its 
program was supposed to be one of 
research and demonstration. 

But now what do we see? We find 


TVA is in the fertilizer business, 
selling fertilizer both in and outside 
of the Tennessee Valley area. In the 
fiscal year 1952, TVA produced three 
hundred and _ seventy-six thousand 
tons of major nitrogen and phos- 
phate fertilizers. This represented an 
increase of fifteen per cent over the 
previous year and amounted to four 
per cent of the total United States 
fertilizer production. Sales in fiscal 
1952 totaled nineteen and _ three- 
tenth million dollars. 


Who’s hurt? Private fertilizer 
companies, to be sure, but so are 
you—and so am I. 

As Congresswoman Cecil M. Har- 
den of Indiana has put it: “The sit- 
uation becomes absurd when you 
have the federal government using 
tax money to drive out of operation 
private business which ordinarily 
would produce tax revenue.” 


Mrs. Harden is chairman of a 
subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations which 
went into the subject of government 
competition at considerable length 
during the last session of the Con- 
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gress. The National Chamber, I am 
happy to report, provided the sub- 
committee with invaluable data bas- 
ed on years of research. One of our 
vice presidents, Mr. Clem D. Johns- 
ton of Roanoke, Virginia, received 
the warm thanks of the committee 
when he appeared as the National 
Chamber’s spokesman. 

We are determined to eliminate 
government competition with private 
business. It is not an easy project. 
The issue is not all black and white. 
There are shades of gray in the 
landscape that confuse public think- 


ing. There are many business-type - 


activities that the government must, 
of necessity, continue to operate. 
For example, housing and other ser- 
vices on some military and other 
government installations are remote 
‘and not easily accessible. 


There is also such a thing as 
productive business-type activities 
within the realm of federal govern- 
ment. You might say the govern- 
ment is in the poultry business or the 
livestock business at its agricultural 
experiment stations—but it’s not 
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cutting in on the farmers’ market 


or the packers’ market—or the re- 


tailers’ market. Those research ac- 
tivities are stimulants to private 
enterprise. 

The test word is “competition.” 
If the government supplies an essen- 
tial need that private enterprise 
cannot supply, then government is 
in a necessary business. But if gov- 
ernment is competing unfairly with 
private enterprise, it has no business 
to be in business. ; 

The longer we temporize with this 
issue, the more we stimulate the 
growth of government business ac- 
tivity and make certain the slow 
strangulation of our free market 
economy. 


Government business adventures 
must be hauled to the auction block 
before they undermine the tax base 
beyond repair., Private business is 
willing to pay good money for most 
of them so the taxpayers will have 
some chance of recouping their los- 
ing investments. We must “repriva- 
tize public enterprise,” as we say at 
the National Chamber, if we expect 
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greater things from private enter- 
prise. 

“Reprivatizing”’ will help business, 
and it will also help the government. 
When the government sells an in- 
dustrial facility, the purchase price 
contributes toward reducing the na- 
tional debt. Once in private hands, 
such facilities become subject to tax- 
ation, and to the extent that de- 
creased government competition al- 
lows private business to expand, the 
tax base will be expanded. 

If we take the federal government 
out of competition with private busi- 


ness, a billion dollars a year might . 


be a small beginning on savings to 
the taxpayers. 


The opportunity to accomplish 
these savings is now within our 
grasp. The prospect was never 


brighter. The Congress has estab- 
lished a Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Bfanch, and the 
President has appointed its mem- 
bers. In a manner of speaking, this 
is a reincarnation of the former 
Hoover Commission, but the new 
Commission is vested with broad 
powers to dig into government com- 
petition. 

President Eisenhower has said that 
the creation of the Commission 
“marks the commencement of an 
historic undertaking.” 


I would like to go a step beyond 
that and say that the creation of 
this new Commission on Organiza- 
tion together with the creation of 
the Commission on _  Intergovern- 
mental Relations has blueprinted a 
political revolution in America. 

The Commission on Organization 
symbolizes a break with the philoso- 
phy of a constantly expanding fed- 
eral government. The Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations marks 
a sharp departure from the phil- 
osophy that centralized authority 
knows best. 

Yesterday, we were asked to ac- 
cept the idea that government pos- 
sesses an inherent right to live up to 
and beyond the income of the pro- 
ducing population. Today, we are 
asked to live with a government no 
bigger and no more ramified than . 
absolute necessity requires. 

For several decades, our states 
and our communities have been en- 
couraged to unload their responsibil- 
ities on our federal government. Our 
tax dollars have been siphoned into 
Washington and then trickled back 
to the states and communities in ac- 
cordance with the judgment of bu- 
reaucratic minds. The federal gov- 
ernment is exacting a brokerage fee 
for handling our money, and then 
releases the remainder to the states 
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under rigid restrictions on the man- 
ner of its spending. 

An entire generation of our people 
has been taught that the national 
treasury is a barrel without a bot- 
tom. Today, every tub is asked to 
stand on its own bottom. 

We have been encouraged to de- 
pend on centralized authority. Now 
we are asked to develop a new inde- 
pendence from government. 

This is something that reflective 
Americans in all walks of life—and 
not only in the business community 
—have yearned for and worked for. 
Reasoning minds reject government 
paternalism, for they are conscious 
of the hideous failures of paternal- 
ism in all its forms wherever it has 
been given headway—anywhere in 
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the world. The reasoning mind also 
rejects the growth of centralized au- 
thority because it corrodes the struc- 
tural timber of our republican form 
of government. ; 

Whenever governmental power is 
moved several echelons above popu- 
lar suffrage, its responses to the will 
of the voters are weakened. Demo- 
cratic self-government fades, and 
bureaucracy flourishes. 

The great question for us is this: 
Are we ready to create a reality out 
of the present blueprint for a revo- 
lution ? 

It has been left up to us to culti- 
vate the soil and build the vitally 
needed grass roots support. Public 
office holders can do no more than 
create the climate. Timing is im- 


Cen, 
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portant. You may remember that the 
broad supporting movement for the 
former Hoover Commission develop- 
ed after its studies were completed, 
and that was a little too late. This 
is merely my personal opinion, but 
it seems to me that more of the 
old Commission’s recommendations 
might have been enacted into law 
if public backing had been sought at 
the inception of the survey. 

We must ask ourselves if people 
in our own communities are talking 
about these new Commissions. Are 
they informed as to their purpose? 
Are they sufficiently interested to ask 
their membei's of Congress about the 
work of the Commissions? We can 
expect results in direct relation to 


the degree that we arouse public 
support. Congress will reflect public 
demand. 

The time is strategic. There is no 
Korea at the moment to distract 
public thinking. Our present high 
level employment whets public curi- 
osity for ideas on maintaining that 
level—and eventually reaching even 
higher plateaus. 

It ought to be made clear in every 
community that one way to maintain 
high level employment is to take the 
fetters of government competition 
off the productive muscles of the 
free market. People should know 
that confiscatory taxes scuttle job 
opportunities. They should be made 
aware of the enormous waste in the 
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present alignment of federal, state 
and community responsibilities. Job- 
producing money is going down the 
drain of duplicated effort. 

You and I must translate this 
story in terms that will create a 
popular enthusiasm for a revolution 
- in the cause of opportunity through 
independence from government bar- 
riers of all kinds. 

We in the National Chamber are 
thinking of this issue in the broadest 
and yet the simplest of terms. 

We have in mind the small enter- 
prise that would like to grow bigger 
but is stymied by government com- 
petition and choked by federal taxes. 
We also have in mind the ambitious 
young fellow who can’t launch his 


own business because government 


competition is already skimming the 


cream from his potential trading 
territory. 

And beyond all that, we have in 
mind the well-being of our young 
men and young women—your sons 
and my sons. We are anxious to 
spare succeeding generations the 
painful chore of conducting a post- 
mortem examination on the free 
market system. We are determined 
to preserve opportunity in America. 

Today government competition and 
confiscatory taxation undercuts op- 
portunity. Tomorrow, they could 
deny opportunity entirely. 

Take away opportunity, and what 
have you left? A stagnant economy, 
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a dispirited people and a second-rate 
nation. Broaden out opportunity, and 
you’ve got a bustling economy, a 
spirited people and a powerful nation 
—a symbol of hope and a pillar of 
strength in the free world. 

We have the chance of our genera- 
tion to strike a solid blow for the 
advancement and progress of the 
free market economy. 

Unfettered and recharged with dy- 
namic impulse, the American society 
will rise to greater heights of 
achievement and service to our peo- 
ple. 

Important: , 
WO questions of real importance 
will appear on the ballot at 
’ the city election November 3. 
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One states “Do you favor the 
flouride supplementation of the 
Cambridge water supply as approved 
by resolutions of the city council 
passed on May 14, 1951?” This is a 
highly technical question and an- 
swers are available at the Chamber 
of Commerce, particularly as to the 
effect the addition of one part per 
million of sodium fluoride will have 
on industrial processes. 

The other question is on the re- 
tention or elimination of the P. R. 
method of voting. A ‘‘No” vote will 
continue the same method of voting 
which has been in effect since the 
adoption of Plan E. 
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Talking things over before the Chamber’s Annual Dinner at the Hotel 
Continental—Left to right—Mr. Ralph W. Rogers, Chamber President; Mr. 
Richard L. Bowditch, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, former Governor and Senior Senator from 
Massachusetts; Hon. Robert F. Bradford, former Governor of Massachu- 
setts and Mr. Quincy W. Wales, immediate Past President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Saltonstall paid high tribute to the Chamber’s honored guest, 
Mr. Richard L. Bowditch. He also stated that, ‘“‘the decentralization of 
business from government control was the policy of the President and the 
present administration.” This was in line with the thinking of Mr. Bow- 
ditch, expressed in his talk, “Getting the Government Out of Business.” 

Mayor DeGuglielmo brought the greetings of the city, and Ex-Governor 
Bradford introduced “a Cambridge citizen who has been honored by being 
“ia President of the largest businessmen’s organization in the United 

ates.” 

The new Directors and Officers were introduced by President Rogers. 

Retiring President Wales was at his best as Toastmaster and added 
a new touch to this year’s Annual Dinner by introducing 10 past presidents 
in attendance. Among this group was Albert N. Murray the oldest living 


es ite and the one person most responsible for the growth of Kendall 
quare. 
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Left portion of head table at Chamber’s Annual Dinner—Left to right— 
Mr. F. Marsena Butts, Chairman 1953 Annual Dinner Committee; Mrs. 
Quincy W. Wales; Mr. Ralph W. Rogers, President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Robert F. Bradford; Mrs. Richard L. Bow- 
ditch; Hon. Robert F. Bradford, and Mr. Richard L. Bowditch, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The three new Directors discernible at the special head table are Messrs. 
John M. Dry, Alden S. Foss and Robert J. Gray. 
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Right portion of the head table at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner—Left to 
right—Mr. Quincy W. Wales, immediate Past President and Toastmaster; 
Honorable Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Mayor of Cambridge; Mrs. Joseph A. 
DeGuglielmo; City Manager, Mr. John J. Curry; Mrs. John F. Collins, and 
Chief of the Fire Department, Mr. John F. Collins. Two of the Chamber’s 
new Directors can be seen at the special head table—Messrs. Frank L. 
Tucker and Bradlee F. Clarke. Mr. Hollis G. Gerrish, at the right, has just 
completed his three-year term as a Director. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The September 29, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-August to mid-September, 1953, 
gives the following information: 

Average prices of consumer goods and services continued to advance 
between mid-August and mid-September, resulting in the fifth consecutive 
month in which the Massachusetts Index has shown this upward trend. The 
combined index for mid-September, 1953 was 177.8 and represented an in- 
crease of 0.4% over the previous month; 1.3% over January, 1953, but was 
0.7% under that of one year ago. All elements of the index showed advances 
led by a jump of 1.9% in clothing and 1.0% in food. 

FOOD: The food index rose 0.1% over that of mid-August. The meat 
section was 1.3% lower than the previous month as a result of higher beef 
prices being more than offset by substantial cuts in ham and lamb. Beef 
prices rose on an average of about 1.0%; pork chops 3.8%; bacon 0.8% and 
salt pork 8.4%. These increases were offset by reductions of 2.0% in ham; 
2.0% in lamb legs and 15.0% in lamb chops. The reduction in lamb products 
followed a sharp drop in wholesale prices from mid-July to mid-August and 
a further drop from mid-August to mid-September when this trend was 
noted to have been halted. Poultry and fish were both lower by 1.0%. Dairy 
products advanced 2.8% due principally to an advance of le per quart in 
milk, and eggs rose fractionally. The fresh fruits and vegetables section 
showed a seasonal trend of 4.5% downward. 

CLOTHING: Due entirely to Fall wear entering the market at consid- 
erably higher prices than those prevailing at the end of their seasonal pric- 
ing cycle, the clothing section rose 1.9%. The men’s and boys’ section ad- 
vanced 0.9% and women’s and girls’ 2.9%. Items advancing in price were 
men’s top coats; boys’ jackets and seasonal polo shirts; women’s coats, slips 
and woolen dresses; and girls’ coats and pajamas. 

3 paseo The shelter index was 0.8% higher than that of mid- 
ugust. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Further slight advances in the price of anthracite 
coke and fuel oil moved this section forward 0.3%. 

SUNDRIES: The sundries section of the index advanced only frac- 


tionally. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—100 
% Increase 
August 1953 
Jan. 1941 Sept. 1952 Sept. 1953 Sept. 1953 
He OOG MEE a lath ececessrenese ae 86.2 214.7 205.5 0.1 
CAO LEIS ian celtic tnsecs 101.1 190.1 191.7 1.9 
SAR ce ee 10737 130.3 ps tetil 0.8 
Fuel and Tigh treenes: 112.8 184.0 184.3 0.3 
SUNALICS oss. seeesseesecees LOT 2 157.9 160.8 0.06 
RTOTAMINGG Seeing ats cat ses 98.9 179.0 HERS 0.4 


* Indicates Decrease 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 1935-1939—$1.00 
September, 1953—$.5624 August, 1958—$.5647 
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Cambridge Industry Takes 
A New Look at the Community Fund 


By Harding U. Greene 


NE of the notable things mak- 

ing Cambridge a really good 
community to live in, to do business 
in, and to work in, is its voluntary 
social welfare and health agencies— 
managed by local citizens and sup- 
ported by the Community Fund. 

More than thirty-five years ago, 
Walter F. Earle, of the Harvard 
Trust Company, and other industrial 
leaders, established the “Cambridge 
Manufacturers Chest,” an undertak- 
ing which for the first time called 
to the attention of Cambridge indus- 
try the need for its support of our 
community agencies. When the Cam- 
bridge Community Fund was formed 
nearly twenty years later, it took 
over the activities of the Manufac- 
turers Chest. 

Thus from 1988 the industries of 
Cambridge, together with individuals 
and the smaller commercial enter- 
prises, have joined in one annual 
drive for the support of our twenty 
voluntary Red Feather agencies. 

The first campaign raised its goal 
of $69,000. Last fall the total was 
$260,000. Much of this advance has 
been due to an increasing recogni- 


tion on the part of our business cor- 
porations and their employees of the 
importance of these agencies to our 
community lfe. No company would 
wish to operate in a community 
without high standard hospital facil- 
ities any more than it would be will- 
ing to function in a city lacking ade- 
quate fire protection. 

In addition to the obvious direct 
benefits to industry from Red Feath- 
er agencies, most companies want to 
feel that they are doing business in 
“a good community”—good for its 
employees and good for its cus- 
tomers. And the record of corpora- 
tion and employee contributions over 
the past twenty years has demon- 
strated this conviction. 

However, in twenty years times do 
change. The tax structure has taken 
many large individual givers off the 
“select prospect” list. At the same 
time there has been a rising cost of 
operation for the Red Feather agen- 
cies just as has been the case in 
business operations. 

In view of these facts it is impera- 
tive that each individual industrial 
and business firm in our community 
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realizes the importance of these ac- 
tivities to their employees and to the 
community in which they operate. 
Now is the time for each Cambridge 
industry to review in the light of 
present day conditions the size of 
its contribution to the coming Com- 
munity Fund Campaign. I am sure 
that if each firm will seriously con- 
sider its obligation, there will be no 
doubt of realization of the Cam- 
bridge objective. 
Do You Know That 

HE Massachusetts Department 

of Commerce says... The man- 
ufacture of carbon black, which is 
used extensively in the rubber of 
automobile tires, was started in 1882 


by Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot. Today his 
main company, located on Memorial 
Drive in Cambridge, is the largest 
producer of carbon black in the 
world... A total of 502 certificates 
of necessity, amounting to $181,533,- 
505 have been issued to Massachu- 
setts firms since the program started 
in January 1951, most of them for 
new factory construction or equip- 
ment. More than 70% of the pro- 
jects were in established industrial 
centers, as shown by a tabulation of 
these certificates by municipality 
just completed by the Massachusetts 
Dept. of Commerce .. . From Janu- 
ary to July of this year, 2,137 new 
businesses were incorporated in 
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Massachusetts, an increase of 30% 
over the same period last year. The 
number in the United States as a 
whole increased only 15% ... In the 
four months, May through August, 
approximately 10% more new dwell- 
ings were undertaken in Massachu- 
setts than in the same months last 
year. For the entire eight months, 
however, the total this year is 3% 
less than a year ago, as shown by 
building permits reported to the 
Dept. of Labor and Industries . 

Factory overtime work, which many 
are watching, apparently was well 
sustained in August. The average 
for the Commonwealth showed 40.2 
hours average per week, exactly the 


same as in August last year, as re- 
ported by Dept. of Labor and Indus- 
tries. Average earnings per week 
were up $3.52 per worker and num- 
ber employed increased about 1% 
. .. Consumption of electric current 
in Massachusetts during August 
totaled 10% more than a year ago 
and is running more than three 
times as large as it did 25 years ago. 
The August total included 734,639,- 
000 kilowatt hours of current pro- 
duced in the Commonwealth and ap- 
proximately 40,284,000 net of cur- 
rent imported from other states... 
Since the Boston Lyceum was found- 
ed in 1880, classes for adult educa- 
tion have increased until this fall 
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there are more than 4,600 courses 
in some 200 schools listed in the new 
edition of “Educational Opportuni- 
ties of Greater Boston.” This book- 
let, said to be the only one of its 
kind in the United States, is pub- 
lished by the Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange in Cambridge . . 

Massachusetts’ planned East-West 
toll’ highway will require 177 
bridges, one hundred and twenty- 
seven bridges over community roads 
and fifty over streams and railroads. 
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Municipal Publicity 

Ce N The Surface,” the monthly 
publication of The Murray — 

Printing Company, has the following 

interesting comment to make in the 

October issue: : 

For some years when we were lo- 
cated in Cambridge we were the 
printers of the Annual Report of the 
City of Cambridge. It was usually a 
volume of between six and seven 
hundred pages, and everything was 
in it. In reading the book you some- 
how got the impression that any- 
body in the city not mentioned in 
the Annual Report must consider it 
a mortal insult. Reports from the 
various departments were volumin- 
ous, and were all published appar- 
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ently without any editing. We still 
remember the report of the City 
Home, and its description of the an- 
nual Christmas celebration, written 
as though for a country newspaper. 
About that time some municipalities 
launched the idea of making their 
reports somewhat in brochure form, 
with lots of pictures and propaganda 
included. These were so extreme in 
many cases that they could hardly 
be classified as reports, although we 
understood they were well received. 

We recall that we made the sug- 
gestion to the City Manager that 
economy could be practiced in pub- 
lishing the Annual Report by elim- 
inating a great deal of non-vital de- 
tail, and some planning as to the 
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makeup of the book. We think he 
appointed a committee to consider 
the matter, and made us a member. 
There was an old-timer on the com- 
mittee who proclaimed it had always 
been done this way, and why make 
any change? 

And now comes something new in 
the way of Municipal Annual Re- 
ports, and from the City of Cam- 
bridge, too. It is made up in twelve- 
page tabloid newspaper form, and 
rather than a limited edition a copy 
is being delivered to every home in 
the city. The format is a bit out of 
the ordinary for filing, but aside 
from that feature we think the plan 
is commendable. We _ notice their 
Purchasing Department operates a 
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printing plant in City Hall, and 
claims to handle ninety-five per cent 
of all needs in that line. We favor 
that, too, for no printing firm ever 
made a dollar on city printing. No 
sour grapes involved, for we are 
strong for reform in any kind of 
government procedure. 
Polaroid Plans 

HE announcement that Polaroid 

Corporation is to break ground 
shortly for the first of a series of 
new buildings in Waltham resulted 
in the usual number of questions— 
“Why is the company moving from 
Cambridge and how soon?” 

Polaroid has been- searching for 
land in Cambridge for several years. 
At one time it was believed that the 
company would build on the water- 
front land on Commercial Avenue, 
but after serious consideration, the 
time and conditions did not seem 
appropriate. The sale and develop- 
ment of this land eliminated the last 
piece of property in Cambridge 
available and suitable for Polaroid’s 
purpose. 

It will be a number of years be- 
fore the Waltham development is 
completed and the corporation will 
continue in Cambridge during this 
period. This shift is going to take 
time—lots of time. 

The first building will be a modern 
single-story structure in which the 
company will process photographic 
papers used in the Polaroid picture- 
in-a-minute cameras, according to 
Mr. Carlton P. Fuller, Vice-President 
and Treasurer. It will contain 28,000 
square feet of floor space with areas 
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for chemical mixing, processing ma- 


-chinery, offices, and shipping. 


The photographic papers that will 
be made in this building are part of 
the Polaroid picture roll which pro- 
duces the finished picture in 60 se- 
conds. Because the processes must be 
absolutely dirt-free, the special-pur- 
pose building will be windowless and 
air conditioned with units that have 
extra-high efficiency filters. Assem- 
bly of the final picture rolls will con- 
tinue in Cambridge until the second 
building in Waltham is built. 

The production of Polaroid picture 
rolls has been going up sharply since 
the introduction of the famous Pol- 
aroid Land Camera five years ago. 
In the first six months of this year, 
the company’s photographic division 
nearly doubled its sales over the 
same six-month period in 1952. 

Machinery for coating the paper 
is now being constructed in Cam- 
bridge by Polaroid Corporation tech- 
nicians and will be ready to move 
into the new building when it is com- 
pleted. This is all new equipment to 
be added to the existing production 
facilities. 

About 100 employees will work in 
the building after its completion 
early next year. This group will be 
the vanguard of an estimated 1,500 
to 2,000 employees whose work 
eventually will be moved to the Wal- 
tham site on Route 128 just north 
of Route 117. 

Plot development of the site— 
which was bought two years ago— 
has been underway for some time. 
Tentative plans call for four units 
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with a total of 400,000 square feet 
of floor space. Next on the schedule 
is a five-story film assembly unit, 
but it is too early to predict how 
soon work will begin on that build- 
ing. 

Other units planned are two 3- 
story buildings—one for the com- 
pany’s work on polarizing materials 
and optical devices, and the other 
for research and administration. 


Profit-Sharing 

HE Sixth Annual Conference of 

the Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries will be held in Boston, 
November 12-13. Professor Schell of 
M.1.T. will preside at the morning 
session, November 12, and James L. 
Jenks, Jr., President of Sanborn 
Company, will preside at the lun- 
cheon, November 18. Additional 
facts on the Conference may be had 
~at the Chamber office. 


Building Permits 

ERMITS issued in September for 

new building construction in 
Cambridge were estimated at $349,- 
750. The largest permit was for a 
freight terminal on the Msgr. 
O’Brien Highway for the B & M 
Transportation Co., valued at $207,- 
000. The Seymour Chevrolet Co. was 
issued a permit to build an auto 
sales and showroom at 372 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue ($43,000), Delbrook 
Ventilating Co., another addition to 
its present building at 165 Lands- 
downe Street ($9,000), and Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Co. a pent- 
house addition at 25 Hampshire 
Street ($2,800). Two more permits 


were granted for new single homes 
at the Fresh Pond development on 
Blanchard Road, one valued at $25,- 
000 and the other for $17,000. 

Total value of permits for the first 
nine months of 1953 now totals over 
$7 million. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the 
following new directories have 

been added to the H. A. Manning 

Directory Library, which is main- 

tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 

Commerce for your use. 

1953 Binghamton City, New York 
(Port Dickinson, Endicott, 
Vestal, and Johnson City) 

1953 Greater Hartford, Conn. 
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togers Appoints Committees 


The following standing committee appointments of President Rogers 
were unanimously approved at the October 19 Directors’ Meeting. The 
Chairmen of these three committees, with the four elected officers, make up 
the Chamber’s Executive Committee. 


FINANCE 


Charles E. Keniston, Plant Manager, Lever 
Brothers Company, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. Other members appointed to serve on 
this committee are: George W. Hinman, Presi- 
dent, Hinman Asbestos Corp.; John V. O’Leary, 
Executive Vice President, Cambridge Federal 
Savings & Loan Association; Richard D. Muzzy, 
Vice President, Daggett Chocolate Company, and 
Quincy W. Wales, Chairman of Board, Brown- 
Wales Co. 





HOUSE 


Ralph D. Stauffer, Chief Engineer, Cambridge 
Electric Light Company and Affiliates, Chairman 
of the House Committee. Other members ap- 
pointed to serve are: Philip Wilmarth, Blanchard 
Machine Co.; Charles O. Peterson, Acme Air 
Equipment Co.; George R. Giles. A fifth member 
"4 ms appointed by President Rogers at a later 

ate. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Once more, Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, 
MacKenzie Motors Sales, Inc., will Chairman the 
Membership Committee. At the final meeting of 
last year’s committee, the members voted unani-— 
mously to request this appointment. At a later” 
date, President Rogers and Mr. MacKenzie will 
announce the names of the members of this year’s 
Membership Committee. If you are interested in 
Bore call the Chamber office before Novem- 

er 16. 
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New Members 


HE Cambridge Press, established 
4" about 1903, and located in Cam- 
bridge continuously since then, was 
managed by the French’s, father and 
son, for forty years. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1947, Stephen E. Hall, its 
President-Treasurer, joining at that 
time. It has always specialized in 
printing for industrial accounts. Our 
contact member is Stephen E. Hall. 


ak * *k * 


The E. T. Stretton Transportation 
Co. is owned and operated by Everett 
T. Stretton of Belmont, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Stretton, our contact mem- 
ber, has been in the transportation 
business in Cambridge since the 
1930’s. He owns and operates a 
freight terminal at 95 Fulkerson 





ROCKWELL FILMS INC. 


FILMS and RECORDINGS 
DOCUMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL 
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26 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Sq. Tel. KI 7-4670 








Street and a warehouse at 103 Fulk- 
erson Street. All of the warehousing 
for the Hershey Chocolate Co. in 
New England is done from this ware- 
house, along with other activities. 
kK 1k ik k 

Middle Atlantic Transportation 
Co., Inc., has been representative of 
the growth of the trucking industry. 
It started in 1987, operating between 
the mid-Western states of Michigan, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the East 
Coast states of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
The present status is reflected in its 
equipment list which contains well 
over 350 units operating between 
nine terminals in these seven states. 
It was the first motor carrier in the 
mid-West to operate from the state 
of Connecticut. It was established by 
two of the pioneers in the trucking 
business who today still run it, Mr. 
D. L. Sutherland of New Britain, 
Conn., and Mr. F. G. Palmer of De- 
troit, Michigan. Our contact member 
is George E. Kelley. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO 
THE CAMBRIDGE TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH 





' ® 


ASSOCIATION 
50th ANNIVERSARY 
1903-1953 


A half-century of service devoted to the betterment 
of Public Health in Cambridge 


Tuberculosis death rates in Cambridge 


Ae PS PN NS rere ——n 


( 50 YEARS’ FIGHT ¥ 
—the long-sought goal 3 
IN SIGHT! §& 


In 1908 
166 DEATHS 
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In 1952 
21 DEATHS 





What's the 1954 Session Going to be? 


HIS question is commencing to 

claim the attention of legisla- 
tors and others to whom State House 
action is important, now that Labor 
Day is behind them. 

It is agreed that a lot will depend 
upon what the administration de- 
cides to do. Will it offer another 
far-reaching program of legislation, 
similar to 1953? Its success might 
encourage an attempt to repeat. 

Or will it be content to rest on its 
laurels, consolidate the gains made 
in 1958, and concentrate more on the 


administrative phase of the state 
government’s operations. 

There are sharp divisions of 
opinion as to the political wisdom 
of each course of action and also as 
to the need for another program. 
The decision will not be known until 
the Governor’s annual message to 
the Legislature early next January. 

Apart from the administration’s 
program, some highly charged con- 
troversial issues are already predict- 
able. Congressional redistricting will 
be one of them. It can always be re- 





- insurance 
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lied upon to arouse political passions 
to a fever pitch. Automobile liability 
and the M.T.A. have 
stirred up a lot of dust since the last 
session and most of it will be blown 
into the next session where, if prior 
years’ experience is repeated, there 
will be much talk and little if any 
action. 

The reports of some of the re- 
cess commissions now at work will 
create considerable interest, espe- 


cially those relating to crime and 
-communism. More technical and less 
spectacular reports will be made on 
_recodification of the workmen’s com- 


pensation law, recodification of the 
general laws, uniform commercial 
code, railroad track clearances, dis- 
trict courts, charitable fund-raising 
and public pensions. 

A report on the state’s personnel 
practices and policies is expected 
from the Baby Hoover Commission. 
Here is an important field badly 
needing a major overhaul but a 
touchy issue because of the political 
power of the state’s 30,000 em- 
ployees. 

The Special Commission on Tax- 





Curtis Air Compressors 
Service - Parts - Rentals 


Paint Spraying 
Equipment 
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ation has signalled its intention of 
reporting on the sales tax, most 
explosive of all tax issues, but there 
seems to be little prospect of the is- 
sue advancing beyond the report 
stage. 

The inevitable state budget always 
brings in its wake a flood of con- 
troversy. The 1954 budget will be no 
exception. In the last session the 
temporary taxes, producing $78 mil- 
lion of revenue, were extended for 
two years, which put off the next de- 
cision until 1955. But the pressure 
for some tax reduction will cause 
desperate efforts to ease off some- 
where. The temporary 1% earned 
income tax has been tabbed as the 
most likely. 

These efforts will be antagonist- 
ic to an equally strong pressure for 
more spending to some of which the 
state is already committed, such as 
the heavier debt service charges on 
debt already issued and the higher 
maintenance costs for newly con- 
structed institutions. State employ- 
ees are certain to toss the hot poker 
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of a salary increase into the legis- 
lative lap again, and educators, pub- 
lic welfare recipients and. various 
expansionist groups will renew their 
claims for more of the taxpayer’s 
money. 

The laws of arithmetic will pre- 
vent the Legislature from acceding 
to pressures from both sides, so the 
choice must be made between these 
conflicts. The only safe prediction 
you can make is that whatever the 
decisions, they will cause many dis- 
appointments. 

No less perennial are the labor 
issues in such fields as employment 
security, workmen’s compensation 
and industrial disputes. The cease- 
less demands for liberalization of 
the laws on these subjects in favor 
of labor, regardless of their effect 
upon the state’s economy, can be re- 
lied upon to kindle the usual. dis- 
putes. Demand for repeal of the 
Slichter Act which is designed to 
protect the public against work 
stoppages in essential services, will 
be a new issue in this category. 

A common characteristic of the 
second session in a biennium is its 
shorter duration than the first ses- 
sion, due to an inclination among 
legislators to dispose quickly of is- 
sues considered and rejected in the 
first session. The improved efficiency 
of the 19538 session shortened its 
duration to 25% weeks. Prorogation 
in May or early June 1954 is not im- 
possible. 

The second session being’ nearer 
the state election, is considered to 
be more sensitive to political con- 


siderations than the first. But you © 
never can pin-point ahead of time — 
where that sensitivity will be evi- 
dent. The chief hazard is that what 
is good politics too often turns out 
to be bad economics. 

Business men who are prone to — 
make the mistake of judging legis- 
lative actions by the criteria of bus- | 
iness operations, should be careful to 
evaluate correctly the posturing, the © 
maneuvering and oratory of the ses- 
sion. In many instances they are the 
form rather than the substance. The 
hard work which is the substance is 
unfortunately less discernible. 
State-Local Governmental Relations 

The conference between state, 
county and municipal officials, called — 
by Governor Herter for October 27, | 
should be beneficial to all three 
levels of government. It is said to be 
the first of its kind in the state’s 
history. 

As relations between the state and 
its governmental units have become 
more complex they have also be- 
come more unsatisfactory. Many 
fiscal, legal and administrative prob- 
lems connected with them are crowd- 
ing for solution. 

Latest figures show $78 million in~ 
state reimbursements annually to 
cities and towns, $62 million in state 
tax distributions, and $48 million in 
federal welfare grants transmitted 
by the state to cities and towns. Not 
only the methods of allocation of 
these funds, but the state control 
which goes with them should be re- 
viewed in the light of present-day 
realities. 
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"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
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Make sure you have the right kind and amount of 
up-to-date lighting to help you do a real selling job. 
Talk over your requirements with our lighting 


specialists. No charge or obligation, of course. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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You should review your WILL... 


when an individual has been named Executor 
and you are not certain what would happen 
should he die before the estate is settled. 


You and your attorney are cordially invited 
to consult our Trust Officers without obligation 
when you are making or revising your Will. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


HE election is over and Cam- 

bridge has elected a new City 
Council and School Committee to 
take office the first of next year. 
The voters voted to retain the Pro- 
portional Representation form of 
voting by a plurality of 2877 votes 
and decided against fluoridation of 
Cambridge water by a margin of 
6259 votes. 

Many voted against adding fluor- 
ide to the water because they frank- 
ly did not know enough about the 
subject. With reputable doctors lined 
up on both sides of the question it 
was not surprising to have the pub- 
lic reject the proposal at this time. 
The subject is highly technical and 
many organizations, including the 
Chamber, did not take a position, as 
more information and education are 


ELECTIONS 


needed. It is believed that the pro- 
ponents will continue their efforts, 
and don’t be surprised to see the 
question on the ballot again. 

The defeat of an effort to elimin- 
ate the P.R. system of voting was 
not unexpected. The margin to retain 
this method of voting was greater 
this year, and on a percentage basis 
of the votes cast a year ago, at the 
time of the Presidential election, 
showed a sizeable gain. 

Five independents and four CCA- 
endorsed councillors will constitute 
the new City Council. Seven of the 
present Councillors were re-elected, 
and Marcus Morton, Jr. and Charles 
A. Watson will replace Councillors 
Higley and Swan. Marcus Morton, 
Jr. has served in the Council before, 
and the showing made by Charles A. 
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Watson two years ago indicated the 
strength he showed this year. He is 
one of seven brothers, all of whom 
saw overseas service in World War 
II. The election of these two attor- 
neys will make four of this profes- 
sion in the Council. The total vote 
cast in the City Council contest was 
an even 39,000 votes. 1347 of this 
number were invalid, which made a 
quota of 3766. No candidate made or 
exceeded quota on first choices. 
Councillor Edward J. Sullivan re- 
ceived the most first choices (3551). 
The final count showed that all but 
two of those elected made the quota. 

The School Committee contest was 
a different story with four CCA- 
endorsed candidates and two inde- 
pendents being elected. Mrs. Pearl 
Wise topped. the ticket in winning 
re-election. She was the only candi- 
date to reach the quota (5848) on 
first choice votes. She had a surplus 
of 9 votes. The final count showed 
that all but one candidate reached 
the quota. In addition to Mrs. Wise, 
and the two other incumbents, Alfred 
EK. Vellucci and Francis J. McCrehan, 
the three new members, who will 
make up the School Committee are: 
Paul R. Corcoran, John J. Campbell 
and Judson T. Shaplin. The Mayor, 
when elected, will become Chairman 
and the seventh member of the 
School Committee. 

With CCA candidates holding a 
majority of seats in the School Com- 
mittee the election of the Mayor does 
not assume the same importance as 
in previous years from the stand- 
point of the Schools. However, there 


is great speculation throughout the 
city as to who the Mayor will be, — 
and how many ballots it will re- 
quire to elect a Mayor. It is hoped 
that the Councillors-elect will come 
to some agreement before the first 
of the year and prevent another 
“Mayoralty Marathon.” . 


CITY COUNCIL Finish 1st Choices 


Sullivan 3766 3551 
DeGuglielmo 3766 3371 
Crane 3766 3041 
McNamara 3766 2319 
Pill 3766 2238 
Morton 3766 waae 
Foley 3766 2182 
Watson 3718 2320 
Lynch 3310 1824 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
Finish 1st Choices 


Wise 5348 5357 
Vellucci 53848 4761 
Corcoran 53848 3594 
Shaplin 5348 3057 
Campbell 5348 3451 

4687 2381 


McCrehan. 
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“The Chamber is in excellent financial condition” says the Chamber’s Audit 
Committee after completing the audit for the 1952-1953 fiscal year. Left to 
right: Benjamin H. Bowden, executive vice president, County Bank and 
Trust Company (11 years); Chairman Omar K. Edes, comptroller, Barbour 
Stockwell Company (10 years); and Carl E. Thoresen, treasurer, Cambridge 
Paper Box Co. (7 years). Figures in brackets indicate number of years 
served on the committee. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The October 29, 1953 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-September to mid-October, 1953, 
gives the following information: 


For the first time in seven months the Massachusetts Retail Price Index 
shows a decline. The combined index for October, 1953 of 177.8 was 0.38% 
lower than the month of September; 0.7% under that of one year ago, but 
stood 1.0% above that of January, 1953. A drop of 1.0% in the foo dsection 
of the index was the factor bringing about this decline. 


FOOD: Led by a sizeable decrease in the heavily weighted meat section, 
the food index was 1.0% lower than that of September. Increases in flour 
and bread moved the cereal and bakery section forward 0.8%. Higher prices 
for rib roast, chuck roast, hamburger and veal were more than offset by 
reductions of 4.7% in liver; 10.2% in pork; 4.0% in ham; 3.1% .in lamb} 
legs and 5.9% in lamb chops to result in a drop of 3.2% in over-all average 
meat prices. Poultry declined 2.1%; fish, 3.0% and eggs l. 0%. The fresh 
fruits and vegetables section, due to sizeable decreases in apples, oranges, 
cabbage, onions and potatoes, was, 2. 6% under last month, although higher 
prices were noted in the other items in this section. Canned fruits and vege- 
tables were down 2.9% and fats and oils, 3.8%. The only other section show- 
ing an advance was sugar and sweets, ‘where higher prices were found in 
sugar and molasses. 


_ CLOTHING: The slight rise of 0.2% in this section was the result of 
minor upward adjustments in average prices for men’s suits, shoes, boys’ 
jackets and shirts and women’s coats, dresses and girls’ coats. 


SHELTER: This section continued its steady upward trend by 0.5% 
above the previous month. 


FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices of coke, range and fuel oil, moved this 
section forward 0.9%. 


SUNDRIES: The slight fractional increase in the sundries section was 
brought about by price changes in house-furnishings since the last periodic 
pricing of these items. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939—=100 
% Increase 


Sept. 1953 
Jan. 1941 Oct. 1952 Oct. 1953 Oct. 1953 
LD oveyskis 4) eee ee 86.2 213.4 203.4 1.08 
GID UTS Meee cscdeeecccocko eee LO 190.0 192.1 0.2 
SSG LOT te ciecclssiveetsinns LOT ¢ 130.5 137.8 0.5 
Poeleandstight .......... 112.8 185.2 186.0 0.9 
POU ee iter cratsesesach, sees 107.2 157.6 160.7 0.1* 
CAIMVVITEG tettc kts. csndedecs. 98.9 178.6 Lis 0.3 


* Indicates Decrease 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar — 1935- 1939—$1.00 
October, 1958 — $.5640 


September, 1953 — $.5624 


| 


I 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 
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OIL Heating Equip- 


B U. RN. ERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 
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THE 


HE next legislative session will 

be of great importance to busi- 
ness men. The October issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge,” gave a pre- 
view of some of the issues outlined 
in “The State House Scene.” The 
ones that follow should indicate that 
business men must be alert and take 
an active interest. If you are inter- 
ested in serving on the Chamber’s 
State Legislation Committee call or 
write the Chamber office. Your com- 
ments on the issues also will be wel- 
come. 


A Threat to Continuance of 
Experience Rating 


You' can put it down as a cer- 
tainty that an increase from $25 to 
$30 in the maximum weekly benefit 
under the State Employment. Secur- 
ity Law will be a major issue in the 
next session. Proponents will stress 
the increasing number of states that 
have gone up in their maximums 
recently. 


ISSUES AHEAD 


Because such an increase in this 
state will threaten continuance of 
experience rating, due to return on 
January 1, strong opposition will 
come from those who believe that 
continuance transcends any need for 
benefit increases. They will reinforce 
their arguments by pointing to other 
features of the Massachusetts law 
(dependency benefits, ratio of bene- 
fits to average weekly wages, etc.) 
that still place this state near the 
top among states for the liberality 
of its benefit structure. 

Retention of experience rating is 
of such importance to business that 
you can expect strong efforts to 
block all proposals which threaten 
discontinuance. Its absence in recent 
years, compelling uniform 2.7% 
levies on all employers, has been a 
serious competitive handicap to this 
state. 

The condition of the state’s Re- 
serve Fund, which is the barometer 
to which experience rating is keyed, 
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shows that Massachusetts cannot af- 
ford unnecessary liberalization. The 
Fund is now $234.7 million, which is 
about 6.38% of total taxable wages 
in the state. But if it should fall be- 
low $200 million on any future com- 
putation date (September 30), that 
would be under the 54%% cut-off 
point where experience rating would 
zo out. The Fund was less than $200 
million as late as last April. 

The Reserve Fund in Massachu- 
setts is the third lowest in relation 
to taxable wages of all 48 states. 
Only Rhode Island and Delaware are 
lower. The 48-state average is 8.9%. 
The Slichter Act 

Not much is being heard yet about 
repeal of the Slichter Act, but it is 
expected to erupt into a big contro- 
versy. Labor is preparing to make 
an all-out effort to get rid of it. The 
issue will boil down to these oppos- 
ing arguments: 

For repeal:—The act has operated 
to impair labor’s strength in collec- 
tive bargaining. 

For retention:—It protects the 
public against harm from labor dis- 
putes in essential services. The re- 


cent milk strike in New York, which 
does not have such a law, is dra- 
matic evidence of the need. 

When the act was adopted in 1947, 
the consensus of business was in 
favor of it. We have found no signs 
of a reversal, which leads us to be- 
lieve that the repeal effort will meet 
with business opposition. But sug- 
gestions may be offered by its de- 
fenders for amendment of the act 
in the light of its practical operation 
in recent months, so as to make it 
more workable. 

Massachusetts is one of 14 states 
having strike-control laws for emer- 
gency disputes. Most of them relate 
to public utilities but the Massachu- 
setts law covers also transportation 
of essential foods. 

The State Budget 

The next state budget (for the 
fiscal year that will start July 1, 
1954, known as “fiscal 1955’) is still 
in the speculation stage. It will re- 
main so until the Governor presents 
his Budget Message to the Legis- 
lature early in January. Advance 
thinking is said to be moving to- 
ward: 
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1. An earned income tax reduction 
which will be less than that provided 
by the elimination of the 1% tempo- 
rary tax. Taking off the 1% tax 
would mean a 40% cut in the overall 
tax. It doesn’t look as if the state 
budget can stand the $15 million 
revenue loss. 

2. Instead, retention of all present 
taxes and surtaxes on earned in- 
come, totalling 3.075%, and a per- 
centage cut of 10% or 20% from the 
individual tax bill as computed. 

3. A salary increase for state em- 
ployees, but limited chiefly to ironing 
out the inequities created by the 
series of flat increases in recent 
years. 

The State Revenue Outlook 

Many decisions as to taxes and 
appropriations must await clarifica- 
tion of the revenue outlook in the 
state budget. The 16% sag in the 
business corporation tax yield and 
the failure of the income tax to show 
appreciable gain in fiscal 1953 have 
caused apprehension regarding fut- 
ure yields of these taxes. 

Some observers look for a_sub- 
stantial gain in the yields of both 
these taxes for fiscal 1954. They 
point to the 12% rise in corporate 
profits before taxes so far this year, 
and the 5% increase in personal in- 
come, both on a country-wide basis. 
But national trends are not always 


reflected in state revenue yields. 


2 


It will be especially difficult in~ 


January of next year to forecast the 
yield of the taxes on 1954 incomes 
and profits which are collectible in 
April of 1955 for the state budget 
of fiscal 1955. 
The Sales Tax 

The comment in the October issue 
of ‘The Magazine of Cambridge” on 
the prospect of a report on a retail 
sales tax from the Special Commis- 
sion on Taxation caused considerable 
comment. Believing that the answers 
should He of general interest, here 
they are: 

The report is being made on the 
initiative of the Commission. Its 
members believe that it is necessary 
as part of its broad assignment to 
report on the whole tax problem. 
The membership of the Commission 
has some strong proponents and op- 
ponents of a sales tax. A decision on 
recommendations has not been reach- 
ed within the Commission, nor has 
there been a decision on whether to 
make the report entirely factual or 
to add recommendations. 

We find no signs yet to indicate 
that sales tax proponents plan an- 
other effort and we don’t expect it. 
The whole temper of the state ad- 
ministration and the Legislature in 
both parties is for tax reduction. 
Any new tax, even if designed for 
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the purpose of reducing an existing 
tax, would meet a chilly reception. 

In the last session, when educators 
sought more state aid for education, 
they paid $1,000 to Harvard’s Pro- 
fessor Seymour Harris to report on 
possible new revenue sources. His 
voluminous report listed a _ retail 
sales tax as one possibility. He esti- 
mated a $120 million annual yield 
if all-inclusive and $90 million if 
food and services were exempted. 
His employers, the educators, backed 
away from endorsement of that or 
any other new tax. 

Thirty-two states now impose a 
general sales and gross receipts tax. 
Nine were added since World War 
II. 
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Home Rule 

Highlight of the conference on 
state-local governmental relations, 
called by Governor Herter at the 
State House, was a strongly-voiced 
sentiment for more home rule for 
cities and towns and less legislative 
and administrative interference from 
the state level. 

The big question now is how to 
give practical effect to that demand. 
The real test of the success of the 
conference will be the follow-up of 
action. 

The difficulties are demonstrated 
by the overwhelming defeat of the 
proposed home rule amendment of 
the Joint Rules of the Senate and the 
House in the last session. It would 
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have required prior consent of a city 
and town government before admis- 
sion of bills relating to salaries, pen- 
sions, and appropriations in its juris- 
diction. 

With the active support of munici- 
pal officials, which was largely lack- 
ing before, a second attempt to ob- 
tain its adoption should have a better 
chance of success. The support of 
business organizations may be en- 
listed. 

Property Valuations 

There is some discussion in real 
estate and local government circles 
of a change in the law so as to have 
local valuations of real and personal 
property for tax purposes remain in 
effect for three or five years. Present 


laws call for annual valuations. 

Advantages claimed for a longer 
period: Less capricious assessment 
policies, more stability which would 
benefit business, less expense. Dis- 
advantages: It would be less re- 
sponsive to changes in values. 

Thirty states now have annual val- 
uations. The others range from two 
to ten years. 
Minimum Wage 

Another prime labor objective next 
year will be removal of all excep- 
tions to the 75-cent minimum wage 
law. This year the exceptions for 
hospital, charitable and educational 
employees and amusement enter- 
prises were removed. Remaining: 
Those for certain building service 
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employees and gratuity employees 
(hotel, restaurant and other service 
groups). And there is a general ex- 
ception which permits wage orders 
down to 65 cents. 

But if President Eisenhower recom- 
mends upping the federal minimum 
from 75 cents to $1, which he is 
reported to be considering, the effort 
to raise the 75-cent figure in the 
Massachusetts law will gain mo- 
mentum. 

Capsules 

—The sharp conflict of interest 
between the 700,000 income tax- 
payers and the 31,500: state em- 
ployees was revealed by the vigorous 
opposition voiced by state employees’ 
groups to the bill recently filed by 


Democratic House Leader Murphy to 
eliminate the 1% temporary tax on 
earned income. 

—A $26 million surplus in the 
State Highway Fund is forecasted by 
the end of the current fiscal year— 
June 80, 1954. Some of it is reserved 
for interest and serial bond charges 
on the state highway debt, but the 
major part has no restritcions, as 
long as it is used for highway pur- 
poses. Suggestions that have ap- 
peared to date: Another bond issue 
and distribution to cities and towns. 

—Motor vehicle registrations in 
Massachusetts so far this year total 
1,395,000, which is 15,000 over the 
entire year 1952. The gain since 1946 
has been 42%. 
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—Increased auto travel is increas- 
ing gasoline consumption and the 
gas tax yield in this state. In 1952, 
each cent of the tax produced about 
$9.7 million. This year it may go up 
to $10.5 million. 

—The Special Commission on Tax- 
ation is due to report on the pro- 
posal to change the fiscal year of 
city and town governments from the 
calendar year to July 1-June 30, the 
same as the federal and state gov- 
ernment. The transition period may 
be rough on property taxpayers. 

—The public assistance bill in 


Massachusetts for all categories of 
relief was $122.7 million in 1952. Old 
age assistance claimed 70% of that 


total. The federal government con- 
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tributed 36% of the cost; the state 
government, 40%; and cities and 
towns, the balance of 24%. 

—The Attorney-General has an- 
nounced his intention of asking for 
legislation giving him stricter super- 
vision of trustees handling charit- 
able trusts and a larger appropria- 
tion to finance the activity. 


Appointed 
RESIDENT Rogers has appointed 
William F. Bowen of the Adley 
Express Company as a member of 
the House Committee. 

Burdett Johnson, comptroller of 
the Cambridge Electric Light Co., 
has been appointed as a member of 
the National Affairs Committee. 
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Left to right: Milton Herman, president Porter Square Chevrolet; John J. 
Curry, city manager of Cambridge; H. H. Herman, treasurer, Porter Square 
Chevrolet and Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Mayor of Cambridge at ground 
breaking ceremony for the new Porter Square Chevrolet building on Fresh 
Pond Parkway. The new building will be the latest and most modern of its 
type in the Northeastern area of the country and will be ready about April 
1, 1954. There will be approximately 50,000 square feet of building on 
100,000 square feet of land leaving ample parking areas. The production 
line method of servicing cars will save up to 70% of the time element. The 
company also intends to maintain a fleet of cars for customers to use while 
their cars are unoperative. It is estimated that 100 persons will be employed 
ee odern half million dollar sales and service building of the Porter 
evrolet. 
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Much has been said recently to the effect that if Cambridge retailers and 
businessmen are to meet competition there must be a program of mod- 
ernization. Cambridge banks have led the way. They have spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in renovations of both interiors and exteriors. The 


above picture shows the street floor of the County Bank and Trust Company 
before modernization. 
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This picture shows the street floor of the County Bank and Trust Company 
after modernization. The lower and upper floors received much the same 
treatment. Notice the lighting effect and the friendly atmosphere created by 
the removal of the cages. Prints and pictures of Cambridge on the walls 
take away the institutional look. Modern furniture and air conditioning add 
to the comfort of customers and employees. 
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LONG- SOUGHT GOAL IN SIGHT 


By Edward J. Samp, Jr., General Chairman 
Christmas Seal Sale 


Cambridge Tuberculosis 


HE eradication of the dreaded 

disease, tuberculosis, is in sight. 
With a continued aggressive cam- 
paign to stamp out tuberculosis, the 
realization of this goal should be in 
the not too distant future. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has been in the 
fight for fifty years. In 1903, follow- 
ing a study of the needs of the sick 
poor made by a committee of inter- 
ested Cambridge citizens, a group of 
forty people formed what has evolv- 
ed into the Association as it is 
known today. 

Over the years the organization 
has constantly pioneered in health 
programs which have added to the 
standard of living of Cambridge cit- 
izens and workers. These have in- 
cluded education on cancer, heart 
disease, nutrition and _ social hy- 
giene. Tuberculosis control programs, 
always the organization’s chief con- 
cern over the fifty years, have 
brought the number of deaths from 
this disease in Cambridge from 166 
in 1903 to Zi-in 1952. 

Although the tuberculosis death 
rate has decreased 90 percent, tuber- 
culosis still remains the number one 
killer among the infectious diseases. 

The number of reported cases of 
this disease unfortunately has not 
decreased, in the same proportion 


and Health Association 


as the number of deaths. Tubercu- 
losis patients now are living with 
the disease. There were 75 reported 
cases of tuberculosis, all forms, in 
Cambridge in 1952. Of these, the 
greatest number are found in the 
age group 20-50, with cases in men 
outnumbering those in women. The 
lightest rate among women is in the 


. 
- 


age group of 15-30, and among men 


over 40. 

Victims of tuberculosis are in the 
industrial group, therefore, the pro- 
gram of tuberculosis control, through 
education, case finding and rehabili- 
tation, is vital to industry. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association is admirably 
equipped to serve Cambridge indus- 
try in this program. The educational 
program stresses the importance of 
periodic chest x-rays, in order to in- 
sure early diagnosis, hospitalization 
and treatment of anyone having the 
disease, thus protecting the patient, 
his family and the community. Facil- 
ities for chest x-rays are available 
to every citizen and worker in Cam- 
bridge, through the Cambridge 
Health Department. 

The promotion of an extensive and 
constant case finding program by 
the Tuberculosis Association, often 
means bringing the x-ray facilities 
to the people. This has been done in 








1953 


| large industry and community sur- 
| veys with the mobile units. Many of 
these special programs are made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the 
_ Massachusetts State Health Depart- 
| ment. In some instances as in the 
case of food handlers industry has 
paid for the services of a commercial 
_ concern to take the films, the local 
health department being responsible 
for their reading and follow-up. 
The third service, the rehabilita- 
tion program, is most important in 
helping the tuberculosis patient who 
has recovered from the disease re- 
adjust to normal living. This re- 
quires cooperation from the patient, 


the family and the entire commun- 


ity, including industry. In many 
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eases, the ex-patient must be re- 
oriented to earning a living in a job 
involving less work. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the employer that the 
recovered patient be fitted educa- 
tionally and job-wise to return to 
employment. 

The value of this kind of program; 
how can it be measured? Here are 
some figures which speak for them- 
selves. 

The cost of curing a patient with 
tuberculosis including hospitaliza- 
tion, treatment and rehabilitation is 
approximately $15,000. In addition 
the cost to find an active case is 
from $700 to $750. Think of the sav- 
ing in reduced cure costs when a 
case is discovered early, or when an 
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unsuspected case is discovered be- 
fore it has had a chance to infect 
others, thus increasing the cost of 
treatment by the number of those 
who develop tuberculosis. 

Not that the cost of tuberculosis 
can be measured in money alone. The 
cost in shattered homes, disrupted 
family life and the loss of loved ones 
is even greater. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association in working for 
the prevention and control of tuber- 
culosis is doing a service which ac- 
crues to the individual, to industry, 
and to the community. 

Business and industry have a great 
stake in the work. The Association 
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needs your help. May I remind you 
that practically 100% of the funds 
of the organization come from the 
annual sale of Christmas Seals and 
Bonds, which is the only appeal of 
the Association made throughout the 
year. 

Your generous giving throughout 
the past fifty years has brought us 
near the goal. Your continued sup- 
port will help us reach it. 
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Do You Know That 


HE Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce says: Ramps to 


_ the new elevated section of Boston’s 
Central Artery will be kept free of 


snow and ice by heating pipes bur- 
ied in the concrete road bed and will 
constitute the largest snow-melting 
installation in the world... A total 
of 73 cities and towns in Massachu- 
setts are continuing rent control by 
local vote, in accordance with the 
state law which became operative 
upon the expiration of Federal con- 
fro July) 31,-1953-... .- Analysis. of 
the 1950 population statistics indi- 
eates that of the individuals in 
Massachusetts, 70.8% were born and 
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still reside in the state; 12.9% were 
born in other states; 15.4% were 
foreign born and for 0.9% the birth- 
place was not reported. Forty years 
ago only 55.3% of the Common-. 
wealth’s population had been born 
in the state, 12.9% were born in 
other states and 31.5% were foreign 
born, as reported by the U. S. Cen- 
sus... The 1950 census showed that 
37.4% of Massachusetts’ labor force 
were employed in manufacturing, a 
ratio higher than in all except four 
other states; Rhode Island 44%, 
Michigan 40.9% and New Jersey 
37.7% and New Hampshire 40.4%. 
Massachusetts’ ratio of 10% employ- 
ed in professional and related ser- 
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vices was highest except for Wash- 
ington, D. C., 11%, Colorado 10.7%, 
New Mexico 10.8%, Arizona 10.1% 
and Utah 10% ... Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, many Massachusetts em- 
ployers will find their unemploy- 
ment tax rate reduced from the pres- 
ent 2.7% to rates ranging between 
1% and 2.5%, depending upon each 
employer’s experience in keeping un- 
employment at a minimum. The un- 
employment compensation fund now 
stands well above the $218,180,840, 
or 6% of 1952 taxable wages, per- 
mitting return to the merit plan, as 
specified in the law passed last ses- 
sion. Only, employers whose record 
is too short to establish experience 
rates or those with too unstable em- 


ployment will continue to pay the 
2.7% rate... .. Them Harvardesta- 
dium, which this year is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary, was not only 
the first great American college 
arena, but also marked the begin- 
ning of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. Dartmouth won in 1903, Har- 
vard in 1953 ... John P. Marquand, 
in his article on Boston in the No- 
vember issue of Holiday, cites famil- 
iar words coined or first used in 
Boston which include “appendicitis” 
found in a paper by Dr. R. H. Fitz, 
Professor at Harvard: “Gorilla”, a 
name brought from Africa in 1847 
by Dr. Thomas Savage, Boston mis- 
sionary: “Bloomer,” the feminine 
knicker was first mentioned in the 
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Boston Transcript of May 29, 1851, 
named for Mrs. Amelia Bloomer who 
invented the garment: ‘Chowder’ 
first used in a Boston newspaper in 
1751, apparently from the French 
“Chaudiere”’; “Lumber” first used in 
the Boston Record in 1668 to desig- 
nate construction wood, its previous 
meaning applied to anything lying 
around and in the way; “Yard,” as 
applied to a college campus was first 
recorded in Harvard records of 1660 
... Bank checks paid in eleven lead- 
ing Massachusetts cities during Sep- 
tember amounted to $3,845,613,000, 
an increase of 7.4% over September 
1952... Department store sales in 
Massachusetts in September totaled 
2% above those a year ago and also 
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were 2% more for the first nine 
months of 1953 than in the same 
period last year, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
Building Permits 
ERMITS issued in October for 
new building construction in 


Cambridge were estimated at $154,- 


550. The largest permit was for a 
penthouse on top of the Harvard 
Trust Company in Harvard Square 
and was valued at $32,000. The Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad will build an 
additional loading platform on Msgr. 
O’Brien Highway valued at $27,000, 
and the National Biscuit Co. will 
build additional loading docks at 128 
Franklin Street, valued at $15,000. 
George T. Rooney Co. will build an 
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addition to the truck terminal of 
Cambridge Hamilton Corp. on Erie 
Street, valued at $20,000. Henry 
Moulton will build two single houses, 
valued at $12,500 each on Blanchard 
Road. All lots but one have now been 
sold on the land adjoining the golf 
course on Grove Street and Blanch- 
ard Road. All but five of the houses 
on Blanchard Road are occupied or 
nearing completion. 

Total value of permits for new 
construction in the city for the first 
ten months of 1953 are almost 7% 
million dollars. 

Sales Managers 

HE question of forming a Sales 

Managers Club in the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce has 
been discussed many times. Due to 
the fact that sales executives of 
many Cambridge companies have 
been members of the Sales Managers 
Club of the Boston Chamber for 
many years, and formed their friend- 
ships, it seemed unwise to create an- 
other organization. 

Up to a year ago membership in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
was a requisite to joining the Sales 
Managers Club. Recently arrange- 
ments have been made to facilitate 
members of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce joining the Club. 
~ Many who attended the fall Sales 
Festival last September, sponsored 
by the Sales Managers Club were 
reminded of the terrific job being 
done in the advancement of selling 
techniques and sales management by 
this group. Urged on by their three- 
fold purpose—“advancement of self; 
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advancement of employer; and ad- 
vancement of the profession of sell- 
ing”’—the Club offers a unique op- 
portunity for those who wish to join 
and take part in its many and varied 
activities which include—monthly 
luncheon meetings featuring the top 
sales executives in the country; the 
“Luncheon-Ears” Roundtable where 
many sales management problems 
are ironed out in an informal “‘shirt- 
sleeve” gathering; the Sales Manage- 
ment Conference devoted to new de- 
velopments in local, national, and 
foreign sales activities; Club-spon- 
sored Sales Clinics; and, of course, 
the annual fall Sales Festival. . 

Club members also receive worth- 
while and informative bulletins from 
the National Sales Executive organ- 
ization. Also, a film library has re- 
cently been created which offers 
members an unusual opportunity to 
borrow films to help them in sales 
training and educational cules 

a great step forward. 

For further information, and an 
application form, call John French 
at HA 6-0022—he’ll be glad to help 
you out. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the 
following new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. 
1953 Danbury, Connecticut 
(Bethel) 
1953 Northampton, Mass. 
(Easthampton) 
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Active Committee 

OR the past eight years one of 

the most active committees in 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce has been the National Affairs 
Committee. This year’s committee is 
no exception. The Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Floyd H. Black- 
man, has been meeting at two-week 
intervals. 

At the last meeting each member 
took individual subjects of National 
importance for study. The commit- 
tee’s findings and recommendations 
are reported to the Board of Direc- 
tors for action. Subjects assigned 
are as follows: 

Government Functions 
Dr. Morris B. Lambie 
Taft-Hartley Law..Guilbert Q. Wales 








ROCKWELL FILMS INC. 


FILMS and RECORDINGS 
DOCUMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
ANIMATED 


26 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Sq. Tel. KI 7-4670 





EE 





Social’ Security.........- Burdett Johnson 
HOUSING ate Frank H. Townsend 
Taxes and Spending........ John M. Dry 
WPCALY | LAWe-.csecse Anthony O. Shallna 
Foreign Trade.......... D. Reid Weedon 
Postal“ Rates....:.:. Floyd H. Blackman 


© 
Roster Changes 
LEASE make the following 
changes in your Chamber roster. 
The new contact member for Swan 
Fastener Corp. is Nathan Festinger. 


The contact member for The 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation is D. A. 
Spencer. 

The new contact member for 
Crucible Steel Co. of America is 
H. A. Sturm. 


The new address for Imperial 
Freight Lines is 66 Binney Street. 

Johnson deVou, Inc. has changed 
its name to Laird deVou, Inc. 

Please change classifications of the 
following: General Radio Co. should 
read “Manufacturers of Electronic 
Apparatus for Science and Indus- 
try.” Cambridge Rubber Co. should 
read “Rubber and Casual Footwear 
—Vul-Cork Soles.” 

Remove from the roster the fol- 


WINN ELECTRIC CO. 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS 


Cambridge 


550 Mass. Ave. 


WIRING FOR 
LIGHT - HEAT - POWER 
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lowing, as they no longer are mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Thomas F. Myles 

Dr. Malcolm I. Kates 

R. H. White Company (moved) 


Important Meeting 


HE changes in the Massachu- 
setts Employment Security Law 
mean dollars and cents to you. 

Experience rating tax reduction 
will be effective January 1, 1954. 
Whether you have a tax reduction 
depends upon your having earned 
one. In addition to experience rat- 
ing, request reporting becomes effec- 
tive on January 1, 1954. Under re- 
quest reporting, your clerical work 
and administrative costs will be re- 
duced substantially. Failure to un- 
derstand these important changes in 
the law will cost you money. 

1 Your rateimay gou1lpss 

2. You may be subject to penal- 

ties. 

3. Experience rating itself is en- 

dangered. 

The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce is cooperating with the Mass- 
achusetts Council on Employment 
Security, an association of employer 
organizations, in calling a meeting 
of employers in this area to inform 
them of their rights and responsibili- 
ties under the new law. This meet- 
ing is part of a statewide series. 

The meeting of this area will be 
held on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
3, at 3:00 p.m., at John Hancock 
Hall, Boston. A question period will 
follow the formal presentation. 


Three experts from the Massachu- — 
setts Division of Employment Secur- 
ity will speak. They are Mr. Dewey 
C. Archambault, Assistant Director 
in Charge of Public Relations, Mr. 
Edward Barker, Supervisor of Infor- 
mation, and Mr. John Power, Super- 
visor, Experience Rating Division. 
They speak with a thorough under- 
standing of new amendments, the 
policies under which they are admin- 
istered, and they have the authority 
of the Division behind them. 

This meeting is VITALLY impor- 
tant, and it is definitely in your in- 
terest to attend personally. If this 
is not possible, send someone in your 
employ, one of the officials in your 
firm who handles unemployment 
claims, wage reports and personnel. 


Maps 

WO 1954 maps now are available 

to Chamber members. The East- 
ern Ski Map and Vacation Guide 
shows the major ski developments, 
recommends facilities and accommo- 
dations and description of the ski 
areas. 

The Hotel Map—1954 Southern 
Edition, combines (1) a trunk line 
map indicating the important routes 
coming from all the Northern areas 
down through the Carolinas, Tennes- 
see and Georgia to Florida; (2) a 
fine detailed map of Florida. 

Kither of these maps, or both, are 
yours for the asking. 
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Good Rules 


NCE again Cambridge citizens 
and businessmen are asked to 
follow a few sound rules to make 
this a fire-safe Christmas. Buy a 
fresh tree and stand it in water or 
snow until ready to use indoors. The 
larger the tree the greater the haz- 
ard, so don’t get one larger than you 
need. Before setting up a tree inside 
saw off the trunk at an angle and 
again place in water. Keep water at 
or above the cut the entire time the 
tree is indoors. Place the tree away 
from sources of heat and take it 
outside as soon after Christmas as 
possible. 
Check all lighting sets before us- 
ing. Look for frayed wires, loose 


~ connections and broken sockets. Use 


only approved lighting sets and 
don’t plug too many cords into one 
outlet. Make certain that all tree 
lighting is turned off before retir- 
ing or leaving the house. 

More and more people are using 
decorative scenes on the table or over 
the fireplace by using cotton batting 
and plastics. Plastics cannot be 
flameproofed and spun glass or as- 


Curtis Air Compressors 
Service - Parts - Rentals 


Paint Spraying 


Equipment 
ACME AIR EQUIPMENT CO. 


Cambridge 
EL 4-7100 


194 Hampshire St., 
UN 4-2242 
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bestos should be used. All combus- 


tible material should be “flame- 
proofed” especially Santa Claus 
whiskers. 


Give some thought in purchasing 
toys. Celluloid and pyroxlin plastic 
dolls and toys are especially danger- 
ous. 

Retailers should check their alarm 
equipment, sprinkler systems and 
fire buckets to be sure they are ready 
for the holiday season. Keep aisles, 
exits and firedoors clear and enforce 
the “No Smoking” rule. 

Cambridge is making a great effort 
to reduce fire loss to obtain lower 
insurance rates. Do your share. If a 
fire does occur, call Tr. 6-5800. 








Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT CAMBRIDGE 


Population 1950 Census %....t-vss.t 120,740 
Number: of Mal@s  iii.titrd. ccs teccdsccieseee 59,046 
FAN Go: ey ee Ae MRAM A PPL Ao aeh te wae se nr 6,535 
AVE aT ect LIU Clase ceeeee eee cenetcee eect ts fl 
Mean annual temperatuLre .............00cc00 50.7 
AVELASS ANNUAL Tal sesiccscecenctoeers 38.76 
1953 assessed valuation ........ $218,3840,500 
DREW Sy en tok Mircette A kas Wire rare prem Sere $48.60 
HONEA sAGDI.2S cece tece ceecesscihocst antes $4,021,500 
ESTE Stier coher Cae eoreoey Eason stata onto ose aaeen ee 4 
MOStALETECCEDES of -ciccsccsecetesiets $3,933,280 
Pel PN ONCSiimi tek ccrsccceces snce titers ee seet eters 50,400 
Poh tim terse tes oiler egenermel rer: 37,037 
GTAS MIMOCLE VSS Scatstyciscesbiecdecstiaaemntee eee as 32,630 
AV ATCT INGLONS co o.scckccck anes teehee entrees 14,260 
SUWULCH ESS ccd. seedun Motdessscoveecuc ea neeceeventeter ees 70 
ETO be] Sia is spa tovacs ivscte anv ccens eons seaveceestheeeee ieeceee 3 
Automobile registrations ..............000 31,981 
LOCALS i isicccn eis hoe oats eee ane 6 
Plospitals 2. vice, seveiccessastendeces st teetesteepaereeaeers 8 
Publi¢ dibraries: | eiiotancesanicctets Maree en 8 
‘otal ’streetimileageyea.sceiccssecsscnserseees 129.7 
MilestOfs Sewers acterry er sien 20221 
Capacity of wateri Works ccs: 2esertoces 24 
Mave department acne astcseccstetessetssareeass 251 
PolicesCeparliments caret ceria therein 255 
PL DIAC CN OO LS, cohececsesovst Peete teens 15 
Parochial SChOOlS’ ..c..sabecautereetrere meets LT. 
Private schools & colleges viiii.c:..::000000e00> 23 
MEV URAL <.yoescasssysah cocdsonatbeteeeeaste nee teeta ae 510 


square miles 


feet above sea level 

degrees F. 

inches 

per $1000 

savings — 4 trust companies — 1 
national — 8 co-operative — 1 
federal savings & loan — with re- 
SOUFCES OL estes ee $318,700,000 
(1952) 

representing 24 denominations 


with 850 rooms 


with total seating capacity of 9600 
persons 

with total of 1086 beds 

with total of 188,500 volumes 
(does not include universities) 


with 115.8 accepted 


mgd with average daily pumpage 
of 17 million gallons 

men — 10 stations — 39 pieces of 
equipment 

men — 1 station — 20 pieces of 
motor equipment 

elementary and 2 high schools — 
11,000 pupils — 525 teachers 
$14,791,900 valuation 

— 8021 pupils — 228 teachers 
$3,256,800 valuation 

with valuation of $150,482,800. 


establishments employing, 35,000 
with annual wages estimated at, 
$93,325,659 

value of products annually, 
: $460,000,000 
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eI sh Foaccosccanicsceseeseaoescesoces 269 establishments employing, 4764 
with annual wages estimated 

Ere Em Era eN ore chiens eee $20,922,000 

annua eSales tase $186,000,000 

yt oe ees ed iakacncescsescéssosdsecceces 1256 establishments employing, 7290 
with annual wages estimated 

MARS Peep a te Lee $14,185,000 

ANNUA Sales Wee - $117,051,000 

Available Some relate specifically to a service, 


The Cambridge Chamber of Com-_ retailing or wholesaling trade, or 
merce is a cooperative office of the manufacturing industry. Others 
U. S. Department of Commerce. cover such functions as advertising, 
There is a series of over 500 pro- sales promotion, sales training, 
cessed “no-charge” leaflets known as_ credit and financial management. 
“small business aids.” There are These are available through the 
three types of aids — original art- Chamber Office or the Department 
icles, case studies showing how a of Commerce. Some of the subjects 
firm solved a problem, and digests. are as follows: 


No. 2. Business assets in addition to stock and good will. 
15. What a good package should do. 
30. Experts offer twelve advertising “do’s’” for use by independent busi- 
nessmen. 

45. What do customers want? 

48. How to fix compensation for salesmen. 

64. The advertising appropriation for a retail store. 

82. Ways to gain good will. 

83. Remodeling reminders. 

108. Modernizing the front of your store. 

122. What a company should expect of its supervisors. 

129. Checking the soundness of your company’s organization. 
156. How to analyze your local market. 
218. Making the most of a narrow store. 

227. Causes of customer complaints. 
237. Simplifying stock room problems. 
240. How to save on shipping. 
273. Case study — measuring potentials before introducing a new pro- 
duct. 

281. Business pitfalls to avoid. 
284. Retail salesmanship. 

324. Seven ways for supervisors to build morale. 
375. New channels for the distribution of goods. 
416. A basic check list for testing a new product or idea. 
444, Ways to improve business letter writing. 

467. Building a window display that sells. 

471. Simplifying the manufacturer’s line of products. 

478. How to choose or revise your sales compensation plan. 
485. How wholesalers assist manufactuerrs. 

486. How wholesalers assist retailers. 
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488. What new employees should know about your business and its | 


policies. 


501. Ten factors in successful retailing. 
513. Modern lighting increases retail sales. 


Shocker 


ERE’S a little guessing game 

for the television panels. Name 
an item used by nearly everyone, 
that’s cheaper today than before in- 
flation. The answer: electricity. 

In 1926, the average rate per kilo- 
watt hour was 7 cents. Through the 
years, the rate kept going down un- 
til this year it averages less than 
3 cents. True, electric bills have 
doubled during that period, but that 
is because the average American 
now uses more than four times the 
amount of electricity he used in 
1926. 

By far the larger part of this 
cheap electricity has been produecd 
by investor-owned utilities, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States points out. And all the time 
they were producing electricity more 
efficiently, they were paying higher 
and higher taxes. 


Parking Space 

T’S beginning to look as though 

downtown parking space is worth 
more than the autos it accommo- 
dates. 

A survey by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of 18 
cities, most of them under 100,000 
population, shows that the average 
value of a single parking space in 
terms of annual retail sales it pro- 
duced was at least $20,000. The fig- 
ure may be higher in larger cities. 

The value of individual parking 


spaces varied from about $10,000 in ~ 


Newton, Mass., to $64,000 in Modes- 
to, Calif., owing to differences in 
retail sales totals, the use of street 
cars and buses for shopping and 
other factors. 

But the survey is a striking illus- 

tration of the value of downtown 
parking spaces to retail merchants 
and to a city generally. To cite one 
example, Silver Spring, Md., (75,000 
population) has added 2,000 off- 
street parking spaces since 1945. 
During the same period, real estate 
values have increased more than 
fivefold. 
- There’s a new play on Broadway 
called “The Solid Gold Cadillac.” It 
may be that by next season the title 
will have to be changed to “The 
Solid Gold Parking Space.” 


New Directories 


1953 Houston (Greater), Texas 
1953 Wichita, Kansas 

1953 Sioux City, lowa 

1954 Paterson, New Jersey 


1953-4 Maine Register 


1953 New Hampshire Register 
1953 Meriden, Conn. 

1953 Olean, N. Y- 

1953 Taunton, Mass. 


1954 Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Fairfield, Southport, Easton, 


Stratford, Trumbull) 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 


Bee ACCOUNTS . PRIOR ISSUE OR 
YSTE IC MONT 
PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SIN SeeCCO UTES 
With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 
earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 
CURRENT RATE Sp % PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $12,000,000 





Factory Trucks In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 
Electric Hoists EME 
Motors 
Materiel Handling ELECTRIC SUPPLY co. 
Equipment AND 
OLMSTED-FLINT Corp. WHOLE 
Main and Portland Sts. C Exe 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels" 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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A well-lighted store with goods 
properly displayed is the best ad- 
vertisement any merchant can 
have — and the buying public 
proves this every day. 


Let us help you do a better selling 
job with up - to - the - minute store 
lighting. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
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CAMBRIDGEPORT || |) yatta comteueeue 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS 


CORPORATION 
CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 


Savings Accts. Club Accts. Contractors 


. : 212 Binney St., Cambridge 
Savings Bank Life Insurance TR owbri age 6-6510 


The COMMANDER 


CAMBRIDGE'S LEADING HOTEL 


Across the Common from Harvard 
A Popular Center for Social Functions 
Meeting Place of Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Exchange, Zonta and Quota Clubs. 
Eight Function Rooms 
COLONIAL MAIN DINING ROOM 
UNIQUE COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Telephone Kl rkland 7-4800 
16 Garden St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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IT'S YOUR BUSINESS 


OR the third successive month 
F “The Magazine of Cambridge” 
calls attention to issues of great im- 
portance to business which will be 
discussed in the coming legislative 
_ session. Members’ of other Chambers 
of Commerce throughout Massachu- 
setts are being kept informed 
through the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives. Local 
Chambers. are potentially the most 
effective business influence on. State 
Legislation. This is limited, however, 
by the-interest and activity taken by 
businessmen themselves. The discus- 
sion of these issues is a prelude to 
action. The Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce can serve its members 
best if it knows what position mem- 


bers wish taken.. Your comments are 
invited. 
A New Plan of Financial Aid to 
Cities and Towns 

The Special Commission on Tax- 
ation has finally come forward with 
a definite bill to implement its 1952 
report on state-local fiscal relations. 

It proposes a brand new method 
of reimbursing cities and towns, 
which it claims will eliminate much 
of the uncertainty now involved in 
tax distributions, and permit better 
financial planning by cities and 
towns. New bases of financial assis- 
tance would be population, school » 
population, public welfare, veterans 
assistance and highway mileage. 
Eliminated would be distributions of 
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income and corporation taxes on the 
basis of “equalized valuation.” 


The Workmen’s Compensation 
Recess Study 

This is the most important subject 
to business being studied by a recess 
commission. Costs to Massachusetts 
employers have gone up 180% in the 
past eight years and important de- 
fects in the law and its administra- 
tion have become apparent. The com- 
mission is considering substantive 
changes in the law as well as re- 
codification. From the employer’s 
viewpoint, both are badly needed. 


In their recommendations to the 
commission, employer groups have 
concentrated on better organization 
for handling appeals, speedier action 
on discontinuance requests, better 
rules governing appointment of im- 
partial physicians and a requirement 
of stronger evidence associating the 
disability with the employment. 

Labor groups have called for 
higher benefit standards and a non- 
competitive state fund to replace 
private insurance coverage. 


Other Recess Studies 

Two other studies now going on 
are of special interest to business. 
One is on the subject of a uniform 
commercial code. Prepared after 
years of study by the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, it covers such bus- 
iness transactions as sales, commer- 
cial paper, deposits, letters of credit, 
bills of lading, and investment secur- 
ities. It has been adopted in Penn- 
sylvania and it is under considera- 
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tion in a number of other,states. The 
recess commission’s task is to de- 
termine its suitability in Massachu- 
setts.. 
The other study is on Sunday laws 
and their observance. Advance re- 
ports indicate that the commission 
has found that, contrary to wide- 
spread opinion, there are no archaic 
and arbitrary laws still in effect. 
Various business groups. and labor 
unions have urged the commission to 
recommend that present laws be left 
alone and that they be enforced bet- 
ter, to prevent unfair competition. 
It is understood that the commission 
is sympathetic to this point of view. 
M.T.A. Legislative Proposals 

The Metropolitan Transit Author- 
ity is essentially a local issue and 
M.A.C.E. does not deal with nor dis- 
cuss local issues. But several of the 
legislative proposals to deal with its 
chronic $7 to $9 million annual deficit 
have state-wide aspects. We sum- 
marize below what we find to be the 
consensus of opinion among compe- 
tent observers on the prospects of 
action in the 1954 session: 


A state subsidy from the General 
Fund. Positively no chance. 

Payment of part of the deficit from 
the Highway Fund. Even if a meas- 
ure can be drafted to avoid the con- 
stitutional barrier, which is doubtful, 
public opposition will block accept- 
ance, at least in the near future. 


Assessment of part of the deficit 
on “fringe” communities. A very re- 
mote chance. No facts have yet been 
brought out to support a fair method 
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for assessment on these communi- 
ties. 


Removal of cebt service charges 
($5.5 million in 1954) from the cost 
of service and permanent assessment 
upon the 14 cities and towns in the 
district. The Governor’s backing 
gives it an excellent chance, despite 
the probability of strong opposition 
from property taxpayers. 

A maximum 15-cent fare by law. 
Will not be considered seriously. 
Even in its most zealous moments 
the Legislature will not go in for 
setting rates of fare by law. 

New method of apportioning the 
deficit on the 14 cities and towns, 
(i.e. getting away from the 1940 


Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
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traffic count and using population 
figures as the basis). An outside 
chance. It will benefit principally 
Boston and Cambridge. They can 
show that the method of the 1940 
traffic count is based on a mathemat- 
ical fallacy which is grossly unfair 
to them. But other communities will 
oppose. 


It is noteworthy that the emphasis 
in all these proposals except the stat- 
utory fare is not to reduce the MTA 
deficit but to suggest new ways of 
financing it. They confirm the belief 
in informed circles that a genuine 
reduction in the deficit must rely 
chiefly upon such administrative ac- 
tion as economies in operation and 
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encouragement of car-riding patron- 
age, rather than upon legislative 
action. 

Items on the State’s Finances 

Last May the. House Ways and 
Means Committee estimated that the 
General Fund surplus would be $6.5 
million when the fiscal year ended 
on June 30, 1953. It turned out to be 
$12.6 million. 

When the session ended, it was 
estimated that, for the fiscal year 
which will end June 30, 1954, it 
would be $2.4 million. Now the 
state’s financial officers are reported 
to be estimating over $15 million. 
The causes: The higher surplus at 
the end of fiscal 1958, savings in ex- 
penditures, and excess of revenues 
over estimates. 

Don’t be misled by this surplus 
item. Traditionally, under both Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions, it is treated as a revenue item 
in the next fiscal year. It is not con- 
sidered an unencumbered fund which 
can be set aside as a reserve and 
tapped for additional expenditures. 
If it were so reserved and spent, it 
would be necessary to compensate 
for the resulting revenue loss in 
some other way. 

Hope for an upturn in collections 
of the state business corporation tax 
in April 1954 is seen in the National 
City Bank report on the 9 months 
net income of 540 leading corpora- 
tions in 1953. An 18% gain is shown. 

There appears to be increasing 
support for the proposal to distribute 
part of the Highway Fund surplus to 
cities and towns for their local high- 


way needs. It has been endorsed by 
the Mayors’ Association. 

If there has been any question in 
your mind as to whether state fi- 
nances will be a major issue in the 
next session, it should not remain 
after reading the legislative program 
of Democratic legislators. It calls for 
higher exemptions and lower rates 
in the income tax; also for increased 
appropriations for state salary in- 
creases, state educational aid, and 
public welfare reimbursements. It 
has been estimated that to close the 
gap in the state budget caused by 
adoption of these measures, would 
require over $50 million in new rev- 
enues. There was no indication as to 
where this new revenue will be ob- 
tained. 

Tax Bills 

The new Commission on Corpora- 
tions and Taxation has filed a pro- 
gram of 25 tax bills for considera- 
tion in the 1954 legislative session. 
It concentrates upon plugging al- 
leged loopholes. None of the bills 
calls for new or increased taxes. But 
most of them have been offered prev- 
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iously by the single Commissioner 
who was the Commission’s predeces- 
sor, and rejected. 

Among the bills: Various amend- 
ments of the abandoned property 
law; bringing gains in sale of real 
estate under the income tax; consti- 
tutional amendment to permit classi- 
fication of personal property with 
different tax rates on _ different 
classes; prompt payment of addi- 
tional corporation tax found due 
after final determination of federal 
net income. 

* * * * 

—The State Department of Public 
Utilities has recommended nine bills 
relating to motor truck regulation. 
They seek to broaden its authority, 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


to increase certain fees and to 
tighten the law in several respects. 


—Motor truck groups expect they 
will again have to oppose a bill to 
levy a “ton-mile tax.” It would 
greatly increase trucking costs. A 
number of states have enacted it, 
but so far its support in this state 
is not strong. 


Red Cross Moves 

S soon as renovation is com- 

pleted, the Cambridge Chapter 
American Red Cross will move from 
its present 1000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue location to its new home at 9 
Waterhouse Street. There was no 
opposition at the Board of Appeal 
hearing. 


In the Service of 
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Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 


165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
UN iversity 4-4300 Hartford 17-8607 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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At the first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1953-1954 season, the Directors and 
Officers who retired September 30 after giving the Chamber three years of 
excellent service, were presented framed certificates of appreciation. Left to 
right: R. Colin Maclaurin, Chairman, House Committee 1952-1953; Benja- 
min P. Wild, Membership Committee eight years; Frederick H. Lovejoy, 
Vice President of the Chamber and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; 
and Col. Laurence E. Bunker, formerly personal aide to General MacArthur. 
Col. Bunker’s talk on “What Prospect of Peace in Korea” was enthusi- 
astically received by Chamber members and guests. 
President Rogers presented a suitably inscribed bronze gavel to Quincy 
W. Wales for his services as President of the Chamber from October 1, 1952 
to September 30, 1953. In his acceptance, Mr. Wales said, “If you ever have 
the opportunity to serve as President of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 


eral I assure you it will be one of the pleasantest experiences of your 
ife.” 





CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
12 Brighton St., Belmont : BE 5-6218 
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Right hand portion of head table at the November Speakers’ Meeting 
shows left to right: Ralph W. Rogers, Chamber President; Quincy W. Wales, 
Chairman of the Board, Brown-Wales Co. and immediate Past President of 
the Chamber; John V. O’Leary, Executive Vice President, Cambridge Fed- 
eral Savings Bank, and Treasurer of the Chamber 1952-1958; F. Marsena 


Butts, Chairman 1953 Annual Dinner Committee. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Cost of Living Index 


The November 30, 1953 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-October to mid-November 1958, 
gives the following information: 

The Massachusetts Retail Price Index for mid-November, 1953 shows 
the greatest drop since April, 1953 at which time a decline of 1.1% was 
noted. The combined index for November, 1953 of 175.5 was 1.0% under 
that of the previous month and 1.0% under that of one year ago. The No- 
vember index was 0.7% below that of January, 1952 and exactly even with 
with January, 1953. As in the case of last month, the downward movement 
of the food index was the controlling factor. 

FOOD: The food section of the index declined 2.5% between mid 
October and mid-November. Meats declined 4.4% led by a drop of 10.0% 
in pork chops and 11.0% in bacon. Round steak, hamburger and veal were 
all down 7.0% and other items ranged from 1.0% to 3.0%. Salt pork and 
lamb legs were the only meat items advancing in price. Poultry was down 
1.2%; eggs 10.0%; fresh fruits and vegetables 7.9% and fats and oils 0.3%. 
Sections of the food index showing advances were cereal and bakery pro- 
ducts by 0.3%; fish 1.7%; dairy products 0.6% and dried fruits and vege- 
tables 0.3%. The canned fruits and vegetables section, beverages and sugar 
and sweets showed no change. 

CLOTHING: Lower prices in scattered areas in men’s top coats, shoes, 
boys’ jackets, and women’s coats, dresses and underwear caused the frac- 
tional decrease in the clothing section of the index. 

SHELTER: The shelter index continued to advance and was 0.2% higher 
than the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Slight price reductions on range oil among a few 
scattered dealers resulted in the fractional decline in this section. 

SUNDRIES: An advance of 5.7% in average phone rates, plus slightly 
higher prices in some soaps and soap powders, resulted in the sundries 
section of the index moving forward 0.2%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 


% Increase 


Oct. 19538 
Jan. 1941 Nov. 1952 Nov. 1953 Nov. 1953 
Food _ NEN ER Be 86.2 209.7 198.3 2 
Glothine en, ee LOTEL 189.9 191.8 0.2* 
IHG LtCE Mis s..lcc.secnl 107.7 130.8 138.1 0.2 
Fuel endebight:.:.%... 112.8 185.7 185.9 O1t 
SONAR" Ok nee eipreee 107.2 pe LON.O 161.1 0.2 
ME DITO Phe tvnscciotcse ccuck 98.9 LTE3 Lose POs 


*Indicates Decrease 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1935-1939=$1.00 


October, 1953—=$.5640 
November, 19538—=$.5698 
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First Christmas Tree 

HOSE who have visited the 

Chamber offices have seen the 
plates on our walls of the original 
“First in Cambridge” series. These 
were presented to the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce by the Har- 
vard Trust Company. 

Appropos to the Christmas sea- 
son, the Harvard Trust Company has 
used a statement stuffer showing an- 
other “First in Cambridge,” entitled 
“First Christmas Tree in the United 
States.” It reads as follows: 

The first Christmas tree 
in the United States was 
set up in the Cambridge 
home of Dr. Charles Fol- 
a len, professor of German 
Sate Harvard oUniversity, 
about 1832. Follen’s tree 
was the continuation of a custom he 
knew from his childhood in Germany. 
A visitor at the Follen home during 
the Christmas season of 1835 gave 
this description of the first Yule tree: 
“He, (Follen), spared no pains, no 
time, in adorning the tree and mak- 
ing it as beautiful as possible. Every 
one in the family contributed to its 
decoration. Then he placed wax 
tapers on every branch carefully, so 
as to light the tree perfectly, but not 
to set fire to anything. All the chil- 
dren of our acquaintance were invit- 
ed to see it... It was delightful. The 
children poured in, but in a moment 





every voice was hushed. Their faces: 


were upturned to the blaze, all eyes 
wide open, all lips parted, all steps 
arrested. Nobody spoke ... the first 
Symptom of recovery was the chil- 
dren’s wandering around the tree. At 
last a quick pair of eyes discovered 
that it bore something eatable ... by 
10 o’clock all were well warmed for 


the ride home with &= 2. 7 === 
steaming mulled @ithimi > 2 
wine, and the pros- (ise7 
perous evening “Ais 
closed with shouts 2 
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It is interesting to note that the 
December 1951 issue of “The Cleve- 
lander” showed a picture of Pastor 
Schwan, also a German, who dis- 
played “what is believed to be the 
first Christmas tree in the United 
States in 1851.’ Looks as if Cleve- 
land was late by 19 years. A descrip- 
tion of the events that led up to and 
following the setting up of the “First 
Christmas tree in the United States” 
was printed in an article which ap- 
peared in the Boston Herald, Tues- 
day, December 25, 1951. It was en- 
titled “First Christmas Tree in 
United States used in Cambridge 
about 1832.” It read as follows: 

“Those who have done consider- 
able research on the subject say the 
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First Christmas Tree 
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Christmas tree first was used as part 
of the Yule observance in this coun- 
try in Cambridge, and later in Mil- 
ton, and between 1832 and 1835. A 
year later in Cambridge was printed 
the earliest pictorial representation 
of the Christmas tree thus far dis- 


covered to have appeared in the 
United States. 
“Directly responsible for this 


early series of Christmas trees and 
indirectly related to this early ap- 
pearance of a picture of a tree was 
Charles Follen, a political refugee 
from Germany, who, at the instiga- 
tion of Lafayette and with the 


recommendations of George Ticknor 


and Peter Duponceau, was appointed 
instructor in German at Harvard in 


1825, and five years later was named 
Professor of German Language and 
Literature. 

German Custom 

“Further, according to Philip A. 
Shelley, Professor of German at the 
Pennsylvania State College, the act- 
ual Christmas trees which Charles 
Follen decorated in Cambridge dur- 
ing the 18380’s represented the con- 
tinuation of a custom with which he 
was acquainted from his childhood 
in Germany. 

“ “One of the pleasures of his boy- 
hood that he loved best to remem- 
ber,’ wrote his wife, Eliza Lee Fol- 
len, born Cabot, of the famous fam- 
ily of this name, in her biography 
of her husband, ‘was the Christmas 
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tree, which, in his father’s family, as 
is almost the universal custom in 
Germany, was prepared every 
Christmas eve for the children.’ 

“The Christmas tree that Follen 
erected after moving to Milton in 
1835, while decorated in time for the 
traditional festivities, was not light- 
ed until a later occasion, when was 
expected a visit from a new friend 
and coadjutor in the cause of aboli- 
tion, Harriet Martineau, English 
economist and novelist. 

““Tt was at the lighting up of his 
little boy’s Christmas tree,’ recalled 
his wife, ‘that Dr. Follen hoped for 
the presence of our friend. Every 
Christmas since Charles was two 
years old, his father had dressed a 
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Christmas tree for him, after the 
fashion of his own country. This was 
always the happiest day in the year 
to him. 

‘“““He spared no pains, no time, in 
adorning the tree, and making it as 
beautiful as possible. This year he 
went himself into the woods with 
Charles and his pupils, and selected 
a fine spruce tree, and spent many 
hours preparing it, and cutting orna- 
ments for it of different colored 
paper and so forth. 

““Kivery one in the family con- 
tributed to its decoration. Then he 
placed wax tapers on every branch, 
earefully, so as to light the tree 


perfectly, but not to set fire to any- 
thing. All the children of our ac- 
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quaintance were invited to see it; 
after tea, at the ringing of a bell, 
the door of the room where the tree 
was placed was opened, and the chil- 
dren entered. 

“Tt was in their eyes,’ he used to 
say, ‘that he loved best to see the 
Christmas tree.’ After the lights 
were burned out, and the basket of 
sugar plums that hung on the tree 
were distributed, the children danced 
or played games the rest of the eve- 
ning.’ 

“In another description it is writ- 
ten: ‘It really looked beautiful; the 
room seemed in a blaze, and the 
ornaments were so well hung on that 
no accident happened, except that 
one doll’s petticoat caught fire. There 
was a sponge tied to the end of a 
stick to put out any supernumerary 
blaze, but no harm ensued. 


““T mounted the steps behind the 
tree to see the effect of opening the 
doors. It was delightful. The children 
poured in, but in a moment every 
voice was hushed. Their faces were 
upturned to the blaze, all eyes wide 
open, all lips parted, all steps ar- 
rested. Nobody spoke, only Charley 
leaped for joy. 

First Symptom 

““The first symptom of recovery 
was the children’s wandering round 
the tree. At last a quick pair of eyes 
discovered that it bore something 
eatable, and from that moment the 
babble began again. They were told 
that they might get what they could 
without burning themselves; and we 
tall people kept watch, and helped 
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them with good things from the 
higher branches. 

““When all had had enough, we 
returned to the larger room, and fin- 
ished the evening with dancing. By 
10 o’clock all were well warmed for 
the ride home with steaming mulled 
wine, and the prosperous evening 
closed with shouts of mirth. By a 
little after 11, Charley’s father and 
mother and I were left by ourselves 
to sit in the new year. 


“*T have little doubt the Christmas 
tree will become one of the most 
flourishing exotics of New England’.” 
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Who’s Who 
HE officers and directors of the 


Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce shown in the picture on pages 
14 and 15 are as follows: seated at 
table, left to right, Alfred M. Keeler; 
Richard K. de l’Etoile, Treasurer; 
Ralph W. Rogers, President; Fred- 
erick H. Lovejoy, Vice President; 
Daniel Koplan, Clerk and John J. 
Crane. Standing, left to right, 
Charles E. Keniston; James Thom- 
son, Jr.; Frank L. Tucker; Linnell E. 
Studley; Ralph D. Stauffer; Alden 
S. Foss; Omar K. Edes; Frederick 
B. Hicks;, Stanley Gaynor; Robert 
J. Gray and Francis W. Phelan. 

Directors Kenneth R. Bolles, Clar- 
ence B. Nickerson, Benjamin H. 
Bowden, Frederick H. Caswell, Brad- 
lee F. Clarke, John M. Dry, and 
Malcolm G. Kispert, although not in 
the picture, also extend season’s 
greetings to Chamber members and 
Cambridge citizens. 

Important 

LL employers should make cer- 

tain that they understand and 
comply strictly with the new “re- 
quest reporting” provision of the 


State Employment Security Law 
which goes into effect on January 1. 

Its purpose is to reduce unneces- 
sary paper work and expense to em- 
ployers. But its success and continu- 
ation will depend upon complete em- 
ployer cooperation. Here is a brief 
summary: 

Instead of detailed quarterly wage 
reports, employers will be required 
to report: (1) Total taxable wages 
only; and (2) the wage record of the 
individual claimant during his base 
period when requested by the Divi- 
sion. 

Employers will have seven days in 
which to report on the claimant’s 
record. Non-compliance will mean 
determination of the claimant’s ben- 
efits by the Division, no right of ap- 
peal by the employer, and a $5 fine 
on the employer. 


Cambridge Directory 
HE new Cambridge City Direc- 
tory being published by the 
H. A. Manning Company should be 
in circulation by the end of Decem- 
ber. 








Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 
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NU-GRAIN AWARD .. Presented to Frank A. K. Boland, (seated) owner- 
manager of the Commander oHtel, Cambridge, “for his outstanding and de- 
voted endeavors in civic affairs and for his altruism and integrity of purpose 
in his unfailing service to the Community—Cambridge.” ... Edward M. 
Martin (standing) public relations director for Hotel Commander, won a 
eash prize for having written the prize-winning story which resulted in 
Mr. Boland being selected as an outstanding hotel man in the national 
contest, sponsored by the NU-GRAIN NEWS. 
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Staying Young 
HE December issue of “On the 
Surface” the monthly publica- 
tion of the Murray Printing Com- 
pany, has an interesting article en- 
titled “Staying Young.” It reads as 
follows: 


On the evening of October 6 we 
attended the annual dinner meeting 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, in which our Company still 
holds membership because of our 
business having been located in that 
city for over thirty years. It was a 
good meeting, for this Chamber is a 
live organization. The speaker of the 
evening was none other than the 
president of the United States 


Insurance Surveys 
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and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
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Chamber of Commerce, proving the 
Chamber aimed high in its program. 
His choice of a subject, “Getting the 
Government Out of Business,” was 
well chosen for a meeting of this 
character. His statement that “our 
government was an unfair competi- 
tor in more than one hundred com- 
mercial activities” might have been 
rather startling to his hearers, but 
he amplified it well in his presenta- 
tion and argument that the tax 
money of industry should not be used 
in financing non-taxing government 
business ventures in competition 
with the industries supporting the 
government. It was a clear-cut, log- 
ical address, and as head of the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce 
it is to be hoped that he may be 
effective in prescribing some remedy 
for this ailment. 


We noted in the monthly magazine 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce that the retiring president in- 
troduced ten past presidents, stating 
that “among this group was Albert 
N. Murray, the oldest living ex- 
president, and the one person most 
responsible for the growth of Ken- 
dall Square.”” We are puzzled why 
that word living was used, for when 
introduced all ten “exes” appeared 
to be living, and each one stood up 
and took a bow. 
eratifying to see in print that we 
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personally are still living, and we 
hope that no one who reads the 
tribute thinks that the word “oldest” 
was used in any sense but in connec- 
tion with our term of office. Confi- 
dentially, it rubs us the wrong way 
to ‘suggest that age is one of our 
attributes. 

We agree with Mr. Murray that 
age is not an attribute. However, his 
activity and continued interest in 
community and national affairs at 
his stage in life is definitely an at- 
tribute. Webster says that ‘‘old” can 
be used colloquially as a term of 
aifection and that “living” can mean 
“active.” Only by staying active does 
one ‘continue to stay young. 
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Cambridge delegation attending the one-day local Chamber Leaders’ Work- 
shop, sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Stand- 
ing left to right: Frederick H. Caswell, Director; D. Reid Weedon, National 
Affairs Committee; and Omar K. Edes, Director. Seated left to right: 
Krank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary; Ralph W. Rogers, President; and 


Frederick H. Lovejoy, Vice President. 
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Charles H. Harbaugh, Manager Domestic Distribution Dept. of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, directing the Round Table Conference at the 
Chamber Workshop held at the Commander Hotel. 46 communities from 
New England were represented at this New England “Local Chamber 
Leaders’ Workshop” held by the National Chamber in Cambridge. All 6 
states were represented. 
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GAINS HAVE BEEN MADE 


OR sixteen years, you have look- 

ed forward hopefully to the day 
when polio prevention might become 
a reality. That day has arrived. It 
is possible to say at this moment 
that your contribution to the 1954 
March of Dimes will help prevent 
polio. 

Before the next polio epidemic 
“season” descends upon the nation, 
there is good reason to believe that 
many of our children will be protect- 
ed against the crippling disease. 
March of Dimes research has pro- 
vided man with two new weapons of 
attack, and with these weapons your 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has launched the first na- 
tionwide Polio Prevention Program. 

On February 8, 1954, the first of 
these weapons will be brought into 
play. A trial polio vaccine will be 
ready for mass testing in more than 
200 communities throughout the na- 
tion. By June 1, your National Foun- 
dation will have vaccinated between 


ticipate 


700,000 and 1,000,000 school children 
of the second grade. The March of 
Dimes will finance the entire pro- 
gram, the largest test of its kind 
ever conducted in the long struggle 
between man and disease. 

The fortunate youngsters who par- 
in these studies may be 
among the first humans to be pro- 
tected from paralytic polio by a vac- 
cine. If the tests are as successful 
as we have good reason to believe 
they will be, the conquest of polio 
will lie within our grasp. 

But the vaccine must stand the 
test of time. We have scientific as- 
surance of its safety, but we cannot 
be sure that it will prevent paralysis 
until another epidemic has run its 
course. In the meantime, the Na- 
tional Foundation plans to encourage 
every possible use of the second 
weapon—gamma globulin. 

Gamma globulin is not the final 
answer to polio. As a limited, tem- 
porary preventive agent, however, it 
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was used in mass inoculations in 
more than a score of hard-hit com- 
munities in 1953, and Health Offi- 
cers attested to its value in blunting 
the impact of epidemics. 

Since it is a relatively scarce blood 
fraction, gamma globulin is distrib- 
uted to communities under strict 
government rationing. It cannot be 
produced in sufficient quantity to 
meet all demands for its use against 
polio. 

In the past year, your National 
Foundation helped increase the gov- 
ernment-controlled pool of GG by the 
expenditure of $5,500,000. Neverthe- 
less, only one million shots of the 
serum were available for the 1953 
polio season. In 1954, that amount 
will be doubled, and perhaps tripled, 
by the National Foundation. An esti- 
mated 19 million March of Dimes 
dollars will be spent to purchase all 
commercial stocks of the precious 
serum. 

It is possible, then, that with these 
two weapons your National Founda- 
tion will help more than 3,000,000 
children in their fight to resist the 
polio attack in 1954. The total cost 
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of this unprecedented Polio Preven- 
tion Program in the next year is es- 
timated at $26,500,000. 

This is more than four times the 
amount spent in 1958 on Polio Pre- - 
vention. In order for the City of 
Cambridge to participate significant- 
ly in this tremendous undertaking, 
we must raise three to four times 
the amount of money raised last 
year. Industry is the keystone in 
that objective. Without generous 
contributions from industry it can- 
not be done. 

Walter I. Jones, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., is Chairman of the Industrial 
Division. He is to be assisted by a 
Committee of Lawyers of the Cam- 
bridge Bar Association. Mr. George 
Cotter, President of the Cambridge 
Central Labor Union, is Chairman 
of the Labor Division. With this 
team I am confident that Cambridge 
will be proud of the part played by 
Labor and Industry. 


SAVE THE DATE 
JANUARY 25 
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Research 
VERY segment of industry con- 


tributed to the more than $2,- 
500,000,000 which U. S. firms last 
year spent for research and develop- 
ment activities. 

Manufacturers of aircraft, indus- 
trial chemicals and electrical ma- 
chinery lead the way. But in every 
field of industry, at least one-fourth 
of the companies supported a sig- 
nificant amount of research. 

These are among the findings of 
a report on “Spending for Industrial 
Research, 1951-52,” published by the 
Division of Research of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

The pioneering study was made 
possible by financial support from 
the Office of Naval Research, the 
Research and Development Board of 
the Department of Defense, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Industrial Research Institute, 
Inc., and the Associates of the Har- 
vaid Business School. 

The report covers the results of 
three coordinated surveys—two con- 
ducted by the Harvard Business 
School and one by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Research 
and Development Board. 

The first of the Harvard surveys 
was directed at the complete mem- 


bership list of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Some 4,800 
companies responded, with 44 per 
cent of them reporting that they 
spent more than $5,000 for research 
in 1952. There were wide variations 
between industries and between 
small and large companies. Among 
companies in the laboratory equip- 
ment industry, 87 per cent spent sig- 
nificant amounts for research. Other 
leaders were industrial chemicals 
(74 per cent) and communication 
equipment (75 per cent). In the 
furniture industry, only 27 per cent 
of the firms engaged in appreciable 
amounts of research, while the figure 
for the paper and wood products in- 
dustry was 28 per cent, and for the 
food industry, 31 per cent. 

Among firms with less than 500 
employees, 32 per cent spent $5,000 
or more on research. For firms with 
500 to 2,000 employees, the propor- 
tion jumps to 80 per cent; while 
virtually all firms with 10,000 or 
more employees engaged in research 
programs. 

The second, and more detailed, of 
the Harvard surveys was directed to 
the 191 companies which, among 
them, account for about one-third of 
the total industrial spending for re- 
search and development. Industry 
spent an estimated $2,500,000,000 for 
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this purpose in 1951. These 191 com- 
panies spent more than $836,000,000 
of that amount. Their research bud- 
gets increased 13 per cent in 1952. 
Among these companies, the med- 
ian amount spent for research rep- 
resented 1.3 per cent of total sales 
—ranging from 4.9 per cent for the 
drug industry to 0.3 per cent for 
food products. Smaller companies in- 
eluded in this survey spent a larger 
part of their sales dollar on research 
than did the large companies. For 
companies with less than 500 em- 
ployees, 3.4 per cent of the sales 
dollar was devoted to research, while 
the figure for companies with more 
than 10,000 employees was ().8 per 


This same survey indicates how 
expensive it is to maintain a re- 
search program. The typical com- 
pany spent about $8,000 per research 
worker. Only 44 per cent of research 
workers were professional scientists; 
so that the cost per research scien- 
tist amounted to $18,000. Research 
facilities also are expensive. At 1952 
prices, the amount necessary to re- 
place them would come to $21,700 
per professional worker. 

The 191-company survey found 
that 92° per cent of the money spent 
on research activities was devoted 
to the development or improvement 
of specific products or processes, 
with eight per cent going to support 
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tended to spend little or nothing on 


basic research. Most companies spent 
more money in improving existing 
products than in developing new 
ones. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
Research and Development Board 
survey covered all firms known to be 
engaged in research. Findings based 
on responses from 1,450 manufactur- 
ing companies are analyzed in the 
report. 

One of the principal purposes of 
the Harvard surveys is to provide 
facts for executives who have to 
make decisions about company re- 
search programs. The results show 
how much money other companies 
in the same field are spending for 
research, how they are spending: it 
and for what reasons. Obviously, the 
report points out, the management 
of a company will consider these 
facts along with many others. It will 
not base its policies only on what 
competitors are doing. Nevertheless, 
facts such as these are important in 
management’s research decisions, 
and heretofore they have not been 
available. 


Walk-Up 
ITHIN a few weeks the Har- 

\ \ vard Trust Company will open 
a “walk-up” banking window at its 
main office in Harvard Square, Rob- 
ert R. Duncan, President, announces. 

Special banking hours will be 
maintained at ‘the new ‘“walk-up” 
window for the added convenience 
of depositors. Two tellers will be on 
duty. gS 

To speed up service, the new win- 
dow will handle only paying and re- 
ceiving transactions such as check 
cashing, deposits to checking ac- 
counts, loan payments when accom- 
panied by a coupon, and rental pay- 
ments for safe deposit boxes. 

“This is another innovation in a 
long list of ‘Firsts in Cambridge’.” 
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Charts | as 6,585 .square miles. This, of 
HE cost of living charts, which course, should have been 6.535 


were supplied to all Chamber 
members, on which they could chart 
the cost of living month by month 
are usable only through December 
19538. New charts will not be avail- 
able until the middie of January 
This is due to the fact that the base 
period is to be changed. For years 
1935-1939 has been used as the base 
period for 100. The new base period 
will be 1947-1949—100. Charts will 
be sent to all Chamber members as 
soon as completed. 
Area 
HAT a difference a comma 
makes. In last month’s issue 
of “The Magazine of Cambridge” 
the area of Cambridge was shown 


HOTEL 





square miles. “Ken” Miner called at- 
tention to the fact that there is a 


lot of difference between doing busi- 


ness in a city with 18,000 persons 
per square mile and doing business 
in the wilderness with 18 people to 
the square mile. “Jerry” Greene not- 
ed that if Cambridge was two miles 
wide it would extend to the Pacific 
Coast. While its reputation extends 
even further, it really hasn’t quite 
that land area. It is hard to believe 
that a city with such a-small area 
as Cambridge is a leading city na- 
tionally in history, education, and 
industry. What a city it would be, 
if it had the same boundaries as in 
the period between 1644 to 1655. At 


AMBASSADOR 
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that time the township of Cambridge 
included the present town of Biller- 
ica, parts of Bedford and Carlisle, 
and a part of Tewksbury and 
Chelmsford. It also included Lexing- 
ton and .Arlington. It was shaped 
like an hourglass and was about 35 
miles in length. In addition, the ter- 
ritory now Brighton and Newton also 
was a part of Cambridge. 

However, even by going back into 
history, enough land cannot be ac- 
cumulated to equal the figure printed 
in last month’s magazine. Just 
change the comma to a period and 
the figure will be nearer correct. 

- Solicitations 

ANY groups soliciting funds 
M use the phrase “we have clear- 
ed with the Chamber” or “the Cham- 
ber approves.” Do not be misled. The 
Chamber approves only the Salva- 
tion Army, American Red Cross, and 
the United Community Services (Red 
Feather) solicitations. There are 
many other worthy causes for which 
funds are solicited. The Chamber 
tries to keep an up-to-date file on 
these, and will gladly answer in- 
quiries from Chamber members. The 


IN 


Chamber will supply the informa- 
tion, but the member must make the 
decision. Whenever a request is‘ made 
by telephone insist on receiving a 
letter with all the facts before you 
even consider contributing. Don’t be 
an “easy-mark”—call the Chamber 
before contributing. 


Building Permits 

UILDING permits issued in No- 

vember totalled $70,625 for new 
construction in Cambridge. This is 
the season of the year when building 
drops. off, and while the above 
amount seems small, it is about three 
times larger than the November 1952 
figure. One year ago the eleven- 
month total was less than 3% mil- 
lion dollars. The eleven month total 
for 1953 is about 7% millon dollars, 
which means that 1953 was more 
than double 1952. 


It is odd to note that the largest 
permit granted in November 1952 
was for a warehouse on Moulton 
Street. This year the largest permit 
granted in November was for a 
warehouse, Type II, at 33 Moulton 
Street valued at $54,000. 


‘MEMORIAM © 


Kubert M. Stone 


Treasurer, Stone & Forsyth Company 
1857-1953 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 
auncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 
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Sincere Wishes for a 
Happy Holiday Season and 
a Prosperous and Bright 
1954 


, Reddy Kilowatt 
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YEAR OF HISTORIC CHANGE 


OR the first time by any maga- 
zine, Nation’s Business, the 
monthly publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
published in its January 1954 issue, 
a by-line article by each of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet of the President 
of the United States. Every one of 
the 10 cabinet officers has written 
his account of the accomplishments 
of his department in the first year 
of the Eisenhower administration 
. the “Year of Historic Change.” 
Facing each Cabinet member’s 
signed article is an outside view- 
point written by a man qualified to 
speak with authority and distinction 
in the field, who gives analysis of 
the activities of the department. A 


brief summary of each article and 
outside viewpoint is given below. 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey says: “More tax cuts 
are essential’, . additional tax 
reduction is desired by all and is 
essential to the continued growth of 
our economy. This nation, as the 
land of opportunity for the young— 
eager for work and ambitious to bet- 
ter themselves—cannot long endure 
as such under the restrictive taxes 
which we inherited. They must be 
further reduced.” 

Dean Arthur R. Upgren, of the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College, in 
his appraisal of the Administration’s 
fiscal and economic policies, says, 
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that the dollar is likely to be worth 
considerably more over the next few 
years because of the “courageous” 
way in which the Administration 
applied indirect controls to brake 
inflation. 

Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr. says, “The government needs 
better weapons in order to better 
protect the national security against 
espionage and subversion.” 

“There is evidence in the hands of 
the (Justice) Department, as a re- 
sult of investigations conducted by 
the FBI, which would prove espion- 
age in certain cases,” asserts the 
Attorney General, ‘“‘but this evidence 
cannot now be used because of pres- 
ent rules of evidence. We seek to 
have these rules changed so that we 
may proceed in these cases.” 

Mr. Brownell would change the 
laws to permit use in Federal Court 
of evidence obtained by or developed 
from wire tapping in espionage and 
other cases involving the nation’s 
security; and to allow granting of 
immunity from criminal prosecution 
in exchange for testimony where the 
need for facts outweighs the need 
for prosecution. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold, Harvard 
University Law School, says that 
Secretary Brownell has taken a num- 
ber of steps to restore the Depart- 
ment of Justice to public respect, but 
that Mr. Brownell acted “much more 
as a politician than as a lawyer” in 
the Harry Dexter White case. 

* * * * * 

Secretary of Defense Charles E. 

Wilson says important changes in 


defense policies are in the offing. The 
Defense Department has during the 
vast year, “based its actions and its 
planning on the recognition that mil- 
itant communism is a three-pronged 
threat to our national security.” This 
threat is psychological, economic and 
military. 

“In the light of this threat we are 
maintaining effective military forces 
and are equipping these forces with 
the most modern weapons.” 

S. L. A. Marshall, military seritic 
of the Detroit News, and author of 
several works on the armed forces’ 
policies and operations says that 
Secretary Wilson and his team of 
businessmen have “survived the 
hardest year,” undergone a course 
in self-education and, while failing 
to achieve any “great triumphs” 
have shown plenty of “try and 
oomph.” 

* * * * * 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles says the United States and 
its free world allies have the Rus- 
sians on the run in the cold war. 

“The Soviet rulers are on a diplo- 
matic defense, the free world now 
has the diplomatic and moral initia- 
tive. We hope to keep that initia- 
tive.” The Secretary of State, in his 
first signed magazine article since 
taking office a year ago, describes 
how the leadership of the western 
democracies chased the Soviet rulers 
across the map of Europe and Asia 
in an effort to get the communists 
to negotiate on world peace. 

Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and noted 
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commentator on foreign affairs, in 
his appraisal of American foreign 
policy for the year, expresses belief 
that President Ejisenhower’s pro- 
posal for a “World Bank” of peace- 
ful atomie energy “marked a turn- 
ing point in the postwar years.” 
Sek es Re 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay says “After 20 years of cen- 
tralized Federal monopoly in estab- 
lishment of natural resources policy, 
the government is giving the states, 
communities and even individual cit- 
izens a ‘voice’ in resources develop- 
ment.” 


The Department of the Interior 


recognizes that “there is a definite 
place. for both public and private 
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power. I do not agree with some 
views that the Federal government 
should pull out of the power business 
entirely,” he emphasizes. 

Wilbur Elston, Washington news- 
paper correspondent who closely fol- 
lows the activities of the Interior 
Department, predicts that despite 
sharp criticism and controversy, Sec- 
retary McKay can be expected to 
push his “partnership” plan for de- 
veloping our natural resources. 

Postmaster General Arthur KE. 
Summerfield says “the Post Office 
Department is. saving $1,000,000 
every working day of the year.” 

In 1952, the Post Office deficit hit 
$727,000,000, but in the first year of 
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the Eisenhower administration, eff- 
cient management will reduce the 
annual loss to about $440,000,000. 

At the same time, the Post Office 
Department has been enabled to give 
better service through modern busi- 
ness and personnel practices. 

Charles B. Coates and Robert L. 
L. McCormick, former Hoover Com- 
mission aides and presently special- 
ists in government research, conclude 
that despite reforms achieved by Mr. 
Summerfield, the Administration 
cannot solve the postal headache un- 
til it decides whether the Post Office 
is a business or a subsidized public 


service. 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 


BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


Weeks says “the Commerce Depart- 
ment in the Eisenhower administra- 
tien aims to foster business rather 
than to spoon-feed business against 
its wishes.” 

The thinking of former years in 
Washington seemed to be “govern- 
ment in control—running too many 
enterprises in competition with pri- 
vate industry, telling business too 
much how to run its own business— 
steering away from private competi- 


tive enterprise toward socialistic 
schemes.” 
The new Administration has re- 


placed “government in control” with 

“government in support—clear away 

obstacles to business progress...” 
Dean Arthur E. Burns, of the 


In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 
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George Washington University 
School of Government says that de- 
spite the much-headlined mistakes of 
the Commerce Secretary, Mr. Weeks 
has done more in his first year to 
strengthen the department—“and lay 
the groundwork for rebuilding it to- 
ward important stature’”—than his 
predecessors accomplished in the 
previous 20 years. 
* * a ** a 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson says “the Administra- 
tion has been developing farm poli- 
cies and programs which will ‘carry 
us toward permanent farm prosper- 
ity’.” 

“What we are seeking ... is a 


redirection of old programs and the 
institution of new ones, designed 
specifically to meet our needs today 
and in the future, the old ways are 
too restrictive, too defeatist to serve 
the welfare of the American people.” 

Dr. O. B. Jesness, Head of the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
at the University of Minnesota, in 
his appraisal, says that Secretary 
Benson is seeking a ‘“‘middle course, 
a more elastic ‘sliding scale’ arrange- 
ments of price supports,” rather 
than a direct extension or elimina- 
tion of price supports. 


tie ee Sue Sea 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell says “Labor is not a class 
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apart, the welfare of wage earners 
can and must be promoted with due 
regard for the national general inter- 
est. The concept of fairness to every 
segment of the economy ... will be 
the policy of the Department of 
Labor while I am Secretary.” 

Dr. Clark Kerr, Chancellor of the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
and former director of the Univer- 
sity’s Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, says the present Department 
of Labor is outmoded and should be 
recast into an “impartial” agency 
so as to include the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service and 
other independent units of the gov- 
ernment which are involved with 
labor affairs. 

* *K * ok 


Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Oveta Culp Hobby says 
“The record of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in the fields of health, 
education and welfare has been one 
of ‘noteworthy administrative im- 
provement’.” “It has been a period 
in which some needed legislation 
was passed, and the groundwork laid 
for more important recommendations 
in the months ahead.” She predicted 
that the Administration’s approach 
to health, education and welfare—to 
_ take shape in the upcoming session 
of Congress—‘will make news.” 

Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell, Director 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina’s Institute for Research in So- 
cial Science, says, that Mrs. Hobby 
has made excellent appointments in 


key new posts, but that she shook 
the morale of the professional em- 
ployes of her department by the 
manner in which she cut the budget, 
and by her silence about the future 
of new programs. 


The outstanding achievement of 
the Eisenhower Administration in its 
first year was its reinvigoration of 
American leadership in the free 
world’s struggle against the Soviet’s 
ceaseless encroachments. 

Such is the appraisal of Allan 
Nevins, the distinguished Columbia 
University Historian and Pulitzer 
prize winner. 

“President Eisenhower might have 
cut taxes, have hammered out suc- 
cessful compromises on labor issues, 
have given agriculture some brilliant 
new policies—and, nevertheless, if he 
had faltered on foreign policy, he 
would have been one of the greatest 
failures in Presidential history,” he 
declared. 

On the domestic front, says Dr. 
Nevins, the Administration, as it 
moves past “government by post- 
ponement” to “government by ac- 
tion” in 1954 must show “fighting 
courage” and “imagination” of the 
type that inspired President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal for an international 
agency to convert atomic energy to 
peaceful uses for all mankind. 
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One portion of the ballroom of the Hotel Commander showing some of the 
Chamber members and guests at the Christmas Luncheon. These monthly 
luncheons are arranged to give Chamber members an opportunity to meet 
and dine. With the exception of the December and January luncheons, meet- 
ings adjourn promptly at 1:30 p.m. Guests are welcome provided reserva- 


tions have been made. 


Curtis Air Compressors 
Service - Parts - Rentals 


Paint Spraying 


Equipment 
ACME AIR EQUIPMENT CO. 


194 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
UN 4-2242 EL 4-7100 





Precision Pantograph 
ENGRAVING 
of Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 
Servicing the 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


EZRA J. LEBOFF CO., Inc. 


114-118 Broadway, Cambridge 
EL 4-3292 EL 4-6638 
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Another portion of Hotel Commander ballroom showing others in attendance 
at the Christmas luncheon. Again this year Past President “Al” Wilson led 
the group in the singing of Christmas carols. “Ted” Dearborn, Jr. was the 
pianist. “Phil” Saltman presented a well balanced musical program with 
talented entertainers who captivated the audience. Not a person left until 
the final number. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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Cost of Living Index 


The December 29, 1953 Bulletin of the State Department of. Labor and 
Industries, covering the period from mid-November to mid-December 1953, 
gives the following information: 

After having declined for two successive months, the Massachusetts 
Retail Price Index shows a slight advance from mid-November to mid- 
December of 0.1%. The December, 1953 combined index number of 175.7 
was 0.1% above that of January, 1953 but was 0.6% below that of one year 
ago. Increases in the food and shelter section of the index were directly 
responsible for the slight monthly rise in the overall index for December, 
1958. 

FOOD: The food index which had also shown a downward trend for two 
successive months was up 0.2% over the previous month under the influence 
of higher average prices in some meats, fresh fruits and vegetables and 
fish. The cereal and bakery section rose 0.2%; meats 0.8%; fish 7.2%; fresh 
fruits and vegetables 5.2% and fats and oils 0.8%. Meat items showing 
higher prices were pork chops 5.5%; sliced ham 2.2%; whole ham 9.8%; and 
salt pork 4.8%. Chuck roast, liver, hamburger, veal, bacon and lamb were 
slightly lower than the previous month. Poultry was down 2.6%; dairy 
products showed no change; eggs fell 12.2% and sugar 1.0%. 

CLOTHING: No change was noted in the clothing section of the index. 

SHELTER: Continued increases in rents moved the shelter index for- 
ward 0.4% over the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Reductions in range oil and fuel oil prices were 
enough to offset scattered increases in anthracite and coke and to leave this 
section 0.2% under that of November. 

SUNDRIES: No change was noted in the sundries section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 1935-39100 
% Increase 


Nov. 19538 
Jan. 1941 Dec. 1952 Dec. 19538 Dec. 19538 
EGOG: arte oa 86.2 207.4 198.6 0.2 
Clothing. >......cweee 101.1 189.9 191.8 0.0 
neler 3... eee 107.7 13128 138.7 0.4 
Fuei and Light.......... 112.8 188.3 185.6 0:27 
Sundries ha Hee a Pech dae 107.2 157.8 161.1 0.0 
ME OI DINECS —. 7. oercrccaie. 98.9 176.8 175.7 0.1 


*Indicates decrease 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1935-1939—$1.00 
November, 1953—$.5698 December, 1953—$.5692 






AMERICAN CLEANING CO., Inc. 
WINDOW CLEANING AND PORTER SERVICE 
48 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. KI rkland 7-5090 
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Best Wishes for 


a Fine and 
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SCRATCHINLAND GETTIN’ 
RESULTS 





tHE Greene pusseR co. 


BROADWAY AT 6th STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 
1931 Twenty-Third Year 1954 
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Cambridge Housing Standards 

N this day and age, the problem 
I of poor housing and general dilap- 
idation of residential areas confronts 
the city with a challenge that can no 
longer be ignored. It certainly is not 
wise to stand by while certain estab- 
lished urban areas such as ours are 
abandoned to obsolescence and decay. 

To accept this challenge purpose- 
fully and objectively, the Health 
Commissioner of Cambridge, on July 
1, 1953, adopted a set of housing 
regulations which sets minimum 
health and safety standards for hous- 
ing, and serves as a basis for law 
enforcement. 

The origin of the Code, which re- 
quired nearly two years to organize, 


Charles B. Watson - Joseph T. Butler 


Guy H. Harnish - George H. Guptill 


Tee FUNERAL HOMEsf EXCELL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TR owbridge 6-1201 
11 MAGAZINE STREET 


“Serving All Religions’ 


stemmed from the work of the Cam- 
bridge Home Hygiene Committee. 
This Committee comprises: the 
Health Commissioner, Fire Chief, 
Police Chief, Director of Planning 
Board, Director of Housing Author- 
ity, Director of Welfare, City En- 
gineer, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Sanitary Engineer, Housing Super- 
visor, and Health Educator. 

This direct approach by the Health 
Commissioner shows the constructive 
efforts being initiated in answer to 
Mr. J. W. Lund, President of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, who recently wrote, “Reha- 
bilitation is a first and essential 
move in any action to give us better 
cities. Insistently challenging our 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machire shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-214) 
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generation is the need to make our 
communities as livable, as pleasant, 
and attractive as our modern techni- 
eal ability can make them. It is a job 
we can put off no longer.” 

The approach to the housing re- 
habilitation program in Cambridge 
has been to work in neighborhoods 
declared by the Cambridge Planning 
Board to be appropriate for rehabili- 
tation and conservation. The Civic 
Unity Committee of Cambridge has 
already actively assisted in organiz- 
ing community interest. Other civic 
groups are also urged to work side 
by side with the Health Department 
and give it widespread support. 
There is nothing more encouraging 
than to witness the response of peo- 


Insurance Surveys 


and 
Analyses of Personal 

and 
Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
57 BRATILE ST. CAMBRIDGE 





ple to assist a program that would 
give them opportunity to help them- 
selves. This attitude of doing for 
themselves, by reason of education 
or civic pride, is the attitude which 
coincides with this new approach to 
neighborhood improvement. 

Having armed himself with the 
legal basis for action, the Health 
Commissioner has organized a staff 
for the housing rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the Sanitation Division. In 
that division there are a housing 
supervisor, two housing sanitarians, 
and a part time clerk-stenographer. 

The housing supervisor developed 
special forms based on the Housing 
Code. These are being used in house- 
to-house home inspections which 


Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Co. 
29 Hampshire Street 
TR. 6-6000 


Makers of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Since 1878 
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were begun in the Fresh Pond area 
in October of 1958. As home and 
structural hazards are disclosed they 
will be referred to the departments 
under which jurisdiction they belong. 

Commendable as all these efforts 
are, health officials are cognizant of 
the fact that financing home im- 
provements is of first concern to the 
homeowner. In some instances hous- 
ing dilapidation is caused by indif- 
ference and neglect. Yet, in many 
cases, it may be the inability to 
secure moderate financing plans or 
the present coverage of mortgage 
plans. 

Along these lines, President Hisen- 
hower recently established a Com- 
mission on Housing which is investi- 


gating possibilities of financing home 
repairs at modest rates to cover 
homeowners who are participating in 
city rehabilitation programs. The 
Commission’s report to the President 
proposed certain recommendations 
designed to maintain and improve 
the existing housing shortage of the 
nation. 

First, the Commission suggests 
that the National Housing Act 
should be amended to permit Class 
I loans to finance the modernization 
or repair of existing structures up 
to a maximum amount of $38,000, 
with a maximum of five years to 
pay. This is designed to permit 
somewhat larger loans with a longer 
amortization period’ and encourage 





The HAMPSHIRE PRESS, Inc. 


OFFSET 





LETTER PRESS 





Completely Equipped to Render the Highest 
Quality Craftsmanship and Service in All 


Printing Requirements. 





28 Carleton Street 





Cambridge, Mass. 


KT rkland 7-0194 
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the modernization of single family 
homes. Secondly, the present limit 
of $10,000 loans for two to four 
dwelling units should be retained, but 
the maximum term of these loans 
should be increased to ten years. 
And thirdly, the term of loans for 
structures accommodating more than 
four family units, should be the 
same (10 years), but the range of 
loans should be extended to a maxi- 
mum of $10,000 per structure or 
$1,500 per family unit, or whichever 
is greater. Such proposals as these 
indicate that the Federal Govern- 
ment intends to bolster housing re- 
habilitation programs on a local level 
throughout the country. 


Soe EL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 


Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 





Here in Cambridge, the ground- 
work has been established for home 
inspections and recommendations for 
improvements are being made. No 
longer will we. wait for a home to 
bury sor tor’a child to aailsonaa 
dilapidated porch, often with fatal 
results. The approach is accented 
positively with a planned program 
whose goal is the preservation of 
good housing, as well as improve- 
ment of those homes which are in 
relatively poorer condition. 


SUPPORT OUR ADVERTISERS 


THEY SUPPORT US 











FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 


1.000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 

10,000 lb. Cap. 

Straddle Trucks 

18,000 and 30,000 Ib. Cap. 
Turret Transporters 

5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


STaaAan<= 


Telephone: EL iot 4-333! 
300: BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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Head Table at Christmas Luncheon shows members of Chamber’s Executive 
Committee left to right: Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee; Charles E. Keniston, Chairman of the Finance Committee; 
Frederick H. Lovejoy, Chamber Vice President; Ralph W. Rogers, Chamber 
President; Richard K. de l’Etoile, Chamber Treasurer, and Ralph D. Stauffer, 
Chairman of the House Committee. Daniel Koplan, Clerk of the Chamber, 
was unable to be present. 


Butts and Ordway Company 


distributors of 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


Black & Decker Equipment 
200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 TR owbridge 6-313] 
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Ralph H. Gibbs of the H. A. Manning Co. delivering t 





he ae 1954 Game 


bridge City Directory. This first issue is being placed in the H. A. Manning 
Co. Directory Library maintained at the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
The library, a portion of which is shown above, is the largest such library 
in this area with the exception cf the Kirstein Library. The 1954 Cambridge 
City Directory will soon be placed in similar. libraries throughout the 
country. 


MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available * 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 


EEE 
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PERSONAL TO MEMBERS 


HE Membership Club is “at it” 

again. From now until May 16 
club members will go throughout the 
city talking Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce. They will obtain new 
members and call on present mem- 
bers to get their ideas for improving 
the Chamber and also to urge 
greater use of the services the 
Chamber offers. 

During the next four months these 
men will be giving their time and 
effort for’ your Chamber of Com- 
merce. As in previous years this is 
not a membership drive. However, 
it is necessary each year to replace 
a certain number of members lost 
because of changes in business loca- 
tion. Also, it is important that the 
Chamber have a _ reasonable and 
steady growth yearly. There are two 
ways in which you can help the Club 
members. Consult your Chamber ros- 
ter, and if you know of a.Cambridge 
concern which should be a member, 
pass the word along to one of the 
Club members or notify the Chamber 
office. If every Chamber member 
would give only five minutes of his 
time, Club members would be kept 
busy for the next four months call- 
ing on prospects. The other way in 
which you can help is to receive a 
Club member as promptly as possible 
if he calls on you. If he asks for sug- 
gestions or criticisms—don’t “spare 
the horses”. The Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce belongs to the member's 


and only by knowing their likes and 
dislikes can the Board of Directors 
develop a program of work. 

Three hundred members will be 
called on this year. If you are one of 
these, remember, the man who calls 
on you is a fellow member doing a 
volunteer job for the benefit of the 
Chamber and you. Frankly, these 
three hundred were selected for a 
definite reason. In many instances 
the contact member has been chang- 
ed and it was felt that the new con- 
tact should be advised of the Cham- 
ber services available, in other cases 
the company has had no contact with 
the Chamber during the year. It is 
hard to believe that the Chamber 
cannot be of service at least once 
during the year. Many members use 
it hundreds of times. For these rea- 
sons—to expand and conserve—your 
16 fellow members have started their 
annual program under the Chairman- 
ship of Arthur MacKenzie. Thirteen 
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of these are veterans and three are 
new comers. There will be plenty of 
fun for them as they contend for 
various prizes. Also there will be 
plenty of work! Give these men a 
“lift” by suggesting a prospect. Take 
your choice: 


Arthur G. MacKenzie KI 7-6060 
Bradlee F. Clarke KI 7-2100 
Richard N. Clarke TR 6-9950 
William H. Coss KI 7-2800 


Theodore W. Dearborn, Jr. KI 7-2300 


Gerald Downing TR 6-1700 
John H. Dyer TR 6-6415 
Richard C. Finn UN 4-3100 
A. Warren Hanson TR 6-2440 
Alfred M. Keeler TR 6-1700 
Richard C. Long TR 6-5080 
E. Wallace Pyne TR 6-43802 
Clifford G. Stedman TR 6-2062 
Benjamin P. Wild TR 6-6751 
Willard D. Wood KI 7-3621 
Samuel H. Zitter KI 7-0010 


Building Permits 

UILDING permits issued in De- 

cember for new construction in 
Cambridge totaled $564,000. This 
makes the total for the year 1953 
about $8,000,000. Compared with 
about $3% million dollars of new 
construction in 1952, the past year 
lived up to expectations and was the 
third largest construction year in 
Cambridge history. The problem in 
1954 is available land on which to 
build taxable industrial property. A 
large parcel of land along the Ale- 











Will Build and Lease 


PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 


wife Brook Parkway has just been 
optioned by the New England Brick 
Company. Much of this land will 
have to be filled. Now is the time to 
start. 

The largest permit granted in De- 
cember was for the new showroom 
and garage of Porter Chevrolet at 


275 Fresh Pond Parkway ($252,000). 


A permit was granted for another 
office and warehouse building on 
Moulton Street. The owner is West 
Cambridge Realty. 


Lecture 

R. David F. Waugh, Associate 

Professor of Physical Biology 
at M.I.T., opened this year’s series 
of popular science lectures at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy on Sunday afternoon, January 
Lae 

The second lecture in this year’s 
series will be given by Dr. Thomas 
K. Sherwood, Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, on Sunday, March 21. 
His topic will be “Fresh Water from 
the Sea.” 

Tickets to Dr. Waugh’s lecture 
may be obtained, without charge, 
from the Society of Arts, Room 4- 
434, M.I.T. Mail requests should be 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Seats will be reserved for 
ticket holders until 3:55 p.m., when 
those without tickets will be admit- 
ted, if seats are available. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





“Ben” Bowden 


ENJAMIN H. Bowden has been 

elected to the presidency of the 
County Bank and Trust Company, 
succeeding A. Oram Fulton who re. 
tired to spend more time at his home 
on the Cape and in Florida. Mr. 
Bowden at present is a director of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mr. Fulton served as its 
president in 1948-1949. Mr. Bowden 
helped to establish the County Bank 
and Trust Company in 1933 and has 
served as treasurer, vice-president, 
and executive vice-president. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth and the 
Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration and Finance. “Ben” has 
served on the Chamber’s Audit Com- 
mittee for years. 





“Fred” Lovejoy 





John Dry 


Frederick H. Lovejoy, President of 
Wheelock Lovejoy Co., Inc. and vice- 
president of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce, was elected as a new 
member of the bank’s Board. 

Frank L. Tucker, Treasurer of the 
General Radio Co., a director of the 
Chamber, also was re-elected to the 
bank’s Board of Directors. 


Another Chamber Director was 
honored by another Cambridge bank. 

John M. Dry was elected a direc- 
tor of the Cambridge Trust Com- 
pany. He is vice president, a direc- 
tor and secretary of United-Carr 
Fastencr Corporation. John also 
serves on the Chamber’s National 
Affairs Committee. 





CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 


12 Brighton St., Belmont 


BE 5-6218 
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New Building? 

HE city has received an offer to 

purchase the remaining 15,000 
square feet of land on the riverfront 
between Commercial Avenue and the 
Cambridge Parkway. Approved by 
the Cambridge Industrial Commis- 
sion and City Manager John J. 
Curry, the offer is now before the 
City Council. This is the land now 
used by a gas station and adjoins 
the land on which the buildings now 
occupied by the General Electric, 
Park, Davis & Co., E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, and Warren Bros. were 
erected. 

The offer of $1.50 per square foot 
was made by the Parkway Invest- 
ment Trust, owners of the above 
mentioned buildings. Plans call for 
a two-story office and warehouse 
building to be built on the remaining 
34,000 square feet of land which they 
originally purchased, which has not 
yet been developed and a portion of 
the 15,000 square feet of land on 
which the offer was made. 

If the offer is accepted and the 
building constructed, development of 
this city-owned land will be com- 
plete. This will end a long chapter 


in Cambridge history. It started a 
long time ago. 

Under the authority of Chapter 
341 of the Acts of 1892 and Chapter 
337 of the Acts of 1898, the City of 
Cambridge acquired for park pur- 
poses the land bordering the Charles 
River between the Lechmere Canal 
and the Broad Canal. This was part 
of a general far-seeing plan for the 
development of a parkway and river- 
side reservation along the Cambridge 
bank of the Charles River. However, 
in 1918 the City of Cambridge was 
given permission to alter the use of 
all or any part ot the “front” land. 
It was authorized to maintain a pub- 
lic dock or wharf thereon and leave 
the frontage or any part of it for 
wharves, terminals, and other com- 
mercial purposes connected with 
shipping for periods not to exceed 
twenty years. The Mayor was em- 
powered to place the management of 
this property in the hands of the Di- 
rectors of the Port of Boston, who 
were authorized to undertake such 
management as part of their duties 
without receiving additional compen- 
sation for this service from the City 
of Cambridge. He also was empow- 
ered, if he preferred so to do, to ap- 
point an industrial commission to 
consist of not more than three citi- 
zens of Cambridge instead of the 
Directors of the Port of Boston. The 
City Council was given the power to 
determine the terms of office and 
compensation, if any. 

In 1917 the Mayor appointed a 
commission but no provision was 
made by the City Council covering 
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the terms of office of the members 
of the Commission. It was in this 
year that the act was amended and 
the words “connected with shipping” 
were deleted. The Commission also 
was authorized to lease for fifty 
years instead of twenty. In 1919 the 
lease period was further extended 
from fifty to ninety-nine years. 

In 1920, when by a representative 
vote of almost three to one other 
land bordering on the Charles River, 
and west of Longfellow Bridge, was 
conveyed ‘to the Commonwealth, and 
placed under the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission, this so-called 
“front” land remained in the control 
of the City Commission. In 1924 the 
Metropolitan District Commission 
was authorized to lay out and con- 
struct a new road over the land and 
in 1928 the Commonwealth purchas- 
ed 151,400 square feet of land ad- 
jacent to the sea wall at a price of 
$1.25 per square foot. This prevented 
any possibility of leasing the re- 
maining 198,428 square feet for 
wharf purposes. 

In 19386 Mayor John D. Lynch, de- 
siring to promote the industrial 
growth of the city, presented to the 
City Council a new ordnance em- 
bodying all the powers granted to 
the Industrial Commission under 
previous acts, but added, “‘to dissem- 
inate information relative to the ad- 
vantages and desirability of the City 
of Cambridge for industrial and 
other commercial purposes and its 
accessibility as a shipping center and 
in connection therewith to prepare a 
program for advertising and other 


publicity, and may incur expendi- 
tures for advertising or other appro- 
priate mediums, in an effort to at- 
tract and induce industries and other 
business concerns to locate in Cam- 
bridge.” He further asked the Coun- 
cil to set terms of office for the 
three members. The initial appoint- 
ments to be made for one, two, and 
three years, and upon the expiration 
of the term of a member his suc- 
cessor to be appointed for three 
years. 


This ordnance was unanimously 
passed by the Council and Mayor 
Lynch appointed Jeremiah F. Dow- 
ney, Olmore C. Francis and Frank 
H. Townsend. 

Since the appointment of the Com- 
mission a great deal has been done 
to advertise Cambridge through 
maps, industrial exhibits, and adver- 
tising. However, little could be done 
with the “front” land on Commercial 
Avenue as interested concerns found 
it impossible to finance construction 
on leased land. In 1946, on recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, City Manager Col. John B. At- 
kinson had passed by the Legislature 
an act permitting the City Council 
to sell all or any part of the land— 
on recommendation of the City Man- 
ager and the Industrial Commission. 

In 1950 all of the land was sold 
except the 15,000 square feet occu- 
pied by the gasoline station which 
was on lease until January 1, 1954. 
The lease having expired, the offer 
to purchase has been made. It looks 
like the end of a long road. 
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Do You Know That lation of 4,690,514 had as many peo- 

HE Massachusetts Department ple as Switzerland, 400,000 more 
Ti of Commerce says: If you live’ than Denmark, 600,000 more than 
in Massachusetts and are age 40 you Finland, 700,000 more than Bolivia, 
can expect to live 33 more years, 1,400,000 more than Norway, 1,700,- 
age 50 expect 24 years; age 60 ex- 000 more than Ireland and a greater 
pect 17 years, as shown by tables of population than 17 other independent 
life expectancy, combining male and nations based on foreign population 
female, prepared by the Mass. Dept. reported by the Twentieth Century 
of Commerce. Records indicate that Fund. The Commonwealth ranks 
life expectation in Massachusetts is eighth among the U. S. A. States in 
greater than in most other industrial population and is the most densely 
states, due apparently to better settled of any State except Rhode 


“ 


health sanitation and medical ser- Island and New Jersey . . . What 
vices ... A globe wf-the world, the publishers call the most revolution- 


largest in the world, is being built ary development in printing since 
at Babson Institute in Wellesley Gutenberg is the Photon, an electro- 
Hills. Housed in its own building, it photographic type-setting machine 
will measure 27 feet high and include developed by the Graphic Arts 
every important topographical feat- Foundation of Cambridge. The Pho- 
Pre on the eaith. It will show the ton frees printers from the rigidity 
earth as one would see it if standing and expense of metal type and will 
5,000 miles out in space ... Business do the work of three linotype ma- 
failures in Massachusetts for Janu- chines at twice the rate of speed. 
ary-October 1953 numbered 251, a Cambridge in 1639 also had the first 
decrease of 26.7% when compared printing press in the British Amer- 
with the same period in 1952 and ican Colonies . . . The electronics in- 
22.71% below the same part of 1951, dustry since 1945 has grown more 
according to Dun & Bradstreet . - . rapidly in the Metropolitan Boston 
Massachusetts in 1950 with a popu- area than in the rest of New Eng- 









ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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land. According to a survey by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
55% of the reporting Greater Boston 
firms have been formed since the 
war, aS compared with 42% of the 
other New England reporting firms. 
Massachusetts is the location for 229 
of the 466 electronics plants in New 
England, and together they handle 
14% of the nation’s electronics busi- 
ness ... Massachusetts’ importance 
in the field of scientific research is 
attested by the fact that during each 
of the past two years its institutions 
have received more than $40,000,000 
in grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment for research work needed. The 
four states, Massachusetts, New 
York, Illinois and California, receiv- 
ed two-thirds of the total funds 
granted, as reported by the National 
Science Foundation - Dun-and 
Bradstreet reports that in the first 
ten months of 1953 there were 2,842 
new business’ incorporations in 
Massachusetts, an increase of 19.9% 
over the same period a year ago. For 
the United States as a whole the 
gain was 11% ... Between 1940 and 
1950 the median contract rent of 
renter-occupied dwellings in Massa- 
chusetts rose from $24.68 to $31.61 
per month; the proportion of dwell- 
ings owned by their occupants in- 
creased from 38.1% in 1940 to 47.9% 
in 1950 and the proportion of owner- 
occupied dwellings that were mort- 
gaged rose from 59.9% to 62.6% as 
shown by the U. S. Census of Hous- 
ing... the 1950 Census showed that 
the persons in Massachusetts over 
25 years old has an average of 10.6 


years of formal schooling, a higher 
average than in any other State ex- 
cept California, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington. 





Perilous 

WENTY-THREE prominent U. 

S. educators warn that the na- 
tion is critically near a breakdown 
in the first step of training scientists 
—high school science teaching. In 
view of the importance of science 
and scientists to the national econ- 
omy and the national defense, they 
find the situation ‘not only insup- 
portable but perilous.” 

The warning is contained in a re- 
port, just published, by educators 
who took part in the month-long 
Conference on Nation-wide Problems 
of Science Teaching in the Secon- 
dary Schools, held last Summer at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation. 

“In the scientific and technological 
culture of our present day society, 
every citizen needs a realistic under- 
standing and appreciation of the part 
that science, both physical and bio- 
logical, plays in everyday life,” 
states the report. “Of comparable 
importance are also the development 
of understandings and skills which 
function in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, and the identification and en- 
couragement of scientific abilities 
needed in engineering, research, 
teaching and other scientific profes- 
sions.2.". 

“Surveys of the country’s youth 
have found that the intellectual re- 
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sources of the United States are not 
being exploited to anywhere near 
their full potential. Such a finding, 
at the onset of the ‘atomic age,’ 
should command the serious concern 
of educators, scientists, and indus- 
trialists alike.” 

The group found that there is a 
shortage of science teachers now and 
that it will grow more acute in the 
next decade. Further, some of the 
people now teaching science are not 
qualified for the task. 

“Comparison of the supply and de- 
mand for high school science teach- 
ers over the past few years and pro- 
jected changes in high school popu- 
lation during the next decade lead 
to alarming conclusions,” the report 
states. Among these conclusions are: 

1. By 1960 there will be 9,300,000 
public school students in grades 9 
to 12, an increase of 41 per cent over 
the current enrollment of 6,600,000 
in those grades. 

2. By 1965, high school enrollment 
will be between 11,000,000 and 12,- 
000,000—almost double the present 
figures. 

3. There are now 67,000 
teachers in public secondary schools. 
The number required in 1960 will be 
84,000, and by 1965 the need will 
rise to 100,000. 

4. The annual number of college 
graduates has dropped from 480,000 
in 1950 to 300,000 in 1953. 

5. The annual number of college 
graduates qualified to teach high 
school science has declined from 9096 
in 1950 to 4665 in 1953. 

6. Already the annual need for 


science 


new science teachers exceeds 7000 
and will soon approach 10,000 while 
at present a maximum of 5000 po- 
tential replacements graduate from 
college. 

Furthermore, the report points out 
that due to several factors, includ- 
ing more attractive offers from gov- 
ernment and industry, many of the 
college graduates qualified to teach 
science do not enter the teaching 
profession. 

These facts point to an inevitable 
and serious shortage of science 
teacher's “‘unless drastic actions are 
taken at once.” 

The needs will be even higher if 
school systems replace unqualified 
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teachers. The report: finds that a 
considerable minority of science 
teachers are not certified in their 


states to teach science and cites a 
1949 estimate that in one state (Cal- 
ifornia) 18,000 students were being 
taught by “utterly unqualified sci- 
ence teachers.” 

“For want of a few thousand com- 
petent. new science teachers each 
year, science instruction may neces- 
sarily be radically reduced in the 
schools,” the report asserts. “Or the 
instruction offered may be such a 
caricature of science that promising 
students turn elsewhere’ through 
boredom or even develop a repug- 
nance toward science.” 

The report urges that public at- 
tention be directed to the ‘physical 
dangers resulting when students are 
taught science by ill qualified teach- 
ers. If parents can be shown that an 
unqualified teacher may -without 
proper precautions expose their chil- 
dren to. the. hazards of = harmful 
chemicals, dangerous electrical de- 
vices, and improperly handled ani- 
mals and infectious bacterial agents, 


these parents will influence school 
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administrators to secure properly 
trained and certified science teach- 
ers.” 

Some of the inadequacies of sci- 
ence teaching arise from problems 
general to the whole field of public 
education. Among them, overwork 
and low pay. On these the report 


‘observes: 


“Besides teaching, teachers find 
that they must participate in many 
service duties, such as_ study-hall 
supervision, counseling, preparing 
class reports, and school records, 
monitorial duties, assembly  pro- 
grams, faculty meetings, adminis- 
trative assignments, departmental 
meetings, coaching, sponsoring stu- 
dent organizations, and others. In 
their remaining time out of class, 
teachers prepare new materials, 
grade papers and try to keep up with 
their particular field. 

“In addition to his normal service 
load which often includes caring for 
audio-visual equipment and sponsor- 
ing science clubs and fairs, the sci- 
ence teacher is usually responsible 
for all laboratory equipment, sets up 


and dismantles demonstration ma- 
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terials, prepares instructions and 
equipment for pupil use in labora- 
tories, cares for live biological speci- 
mens, takes inventories and orders 
scientific supplies and equipment for 
the school. 

“One is tempted to ask, when does 
the science teacher find time to 
teach?” 

“Probably the most outstanding 
dissatisfaction (among teachers) to- 
day is simply insufficient pay... 
Despite the rare community that 
pays its teachers adequately, by 
1952-53 the national average salary 
of all school teachers had risen to 
$3,400 . . . In 1938, teachers were 
in the top third of the income groups 
of the country, but only ten years 
later they were in the bottom third.” 

What can be done? The report 
makes a number of recommendations 
aimed at raising the level of science 
teaching. Among them: 

The critical condition of science 
teaching should be brought force- 
fully to public attention. 

Colleges and universities should 
cooperate with scientific groups in a 
vigorous recruitment campaign for 
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secondary school teachers, especially 
in science and mathematics. 

High school teachers should en- 
courage pupils to consider science 
teaching as a career. 

School officials should explore the 
possibilities of rearranging curricula 
and teaching assignments in order 
to utilize the talents of qualified sci- 
ence teachers to the utmost. 

Efforts to improve teacher train- 
ing should be continued and should 
stress a mastery of the field to be 
taught as well as contact with all 
major areas of knowledge. The pro- 
spective teacher should understand 
educational theory and the way in 
which children learn and should de- 
velop skill and competence in teach- 
ing through realistic experience with 
actual school problems. 

National or at least regional stan- 
dards for teacher certification should 
be adopted and better methods 
sought for appraising teacher com- 
petence. 

A five-year college training pro- 
gram for teachers should be made 
a mandatory minimum. 

Finally, “the generally-desired 
ends of education will be approseney 
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as teaching becomes more nearly a 
profession. This is not a pious wish, 
but a mandatory condition for the 
improvement of teaching. Only then 
can we have the widespread elan 
which will lead to creative teaching, 
inspiring both to pupils and teach- 
ers. Only then will children in school 
get what is rightfully theirs . . 
When we consider how inevitably 
science affects our national economy 
and national defense, mediocrity in 
science teaching is not only insup- 
portable, but perilous.” 
Chandeluminaire 

HAT is believed to be the 

largest -suspended electrical 
lighting unit ever installed is’ now 
serving the Engineering Library at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

It hangs 51 feet below the sky- 





New Home of Ruge-deForest, Ine., 


light of M.1.T.’s great dome in the 
room which, until completion of the 
Charles Hayden Memorial Library 
Building, served as M.I.T.’s Central 
Library. Now it houses the Insti- 
tute’s collection of engineering sub- 
jects. 

The new lighting unit consistg es- 
sentially of a great dish of corru- 
gated translucent plastic 48 feet in 
diameter, above which are mounted 
236 fluorescent lamps, using about 
14 kilowatts of power. The unit, 
which weighs 16 tons in all, hangs 
from a framework of steel attached 
at 12 points to the structural con- 
crete of the dome. 

In addition to lamps and diffuser, 
the fixture includes 28 light metal 
hollow acoustical baffles each 16 feet 
long. It is suspended almost 14 feet 
above the library floor. 






developers of SR-4 strain gage 


devices, at 50 Moulton St., Northwest Cambridge, Mass., will permit con- 
solidating all activities in one building and provide ground for further 


expansion. The building is 
floor. 


air-conditioned, provides 24,000 sq. ft. on one 
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During 1954, the nationwide celebration of Light's” 
Diamond Jubilee will mark the 75th anniversary Of 
Thomas Edison’s successful conclusion of his experiq 
ments with an incandescent electric lamp, on October 
21, 1879. This first commercially practical electrie light 
was the appliance for which Edison developed an en- 


tirely new system of electricity generation and distri- § He 


bution. It truly lighted the way to today’s electrie era. 
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1954 CAMBRIDGE BUDGET 


City Manager John J. Curry has submitted to the City Council the 
Budget of the City of Cambridge for the year 1954. The Council has 
referred it to the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee holds meet- 
ings with the various department heads, commissions and boards affected 
by the budget before taking action. 

This year’s budget, totaling $15,709,865.62, is in excess of the budget 
for 1953 by over $580,000.00, and about $564,000 over the tax levy of 1953. 
The total budget includes the School Department budget of $3,540,974.97, 
as submitted by the School Committee, and the Water Department budget 
(not raised in the tax levy) of $921,049.11. 

As each $218,000 of appropriations represents one dollar in the tax 
rate, the budget as submitted, indicates an increase in the tax rate of ap- 
proximately $2.50. There still are many factors to be known before the rate is 
set, and it is hoped it will be close to the present rate. Cambridge taxpayers 
should read Mr. Curry’s message as it contains many recommendations, in- 
cluding off-street parking, industrial expansion and rehabilitation. 

In part the message states: 

“Substantial increases over the 1953 Budget appropriations include the 
ae items among which is a new one, the cost ofthe Rent Control 

ce: 


fev increases: and Adjustment. ............cccesoese-sdecsstvedpencrsesses $438,000.00 
ELT LDULOLY | POTSIONS. \..:.0:0.02034000b00s0vopnacsaveddscenetpaccaneseeunetes 36,407.00 
8. Increase in City’s Contribution to Contributory Pension Fund 45,317.00 
4. Increase in principal and interest on Maturing Debt ............ 155,000.00 
Ee ATT SEVERE LS LIN GS, iiseesss<racndecesonsasseonwstheudeasbapmuammaeatersds oh 9,000.00 
6. Annual increments in School Department ................sessssesseoseeee 60,000.00 
PeeeentTontro) Office (6 months, -1954). ...........c0sccccssrosssescastaesaxsns 6,666.52 
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PUBLIC DEBT 

“During the year 1953 the City paid off $388,500.00 of its general 
obligations and $73,000.00 of Water Debt, making a total of $461,500.00 in 
bonds retired in tis year. 

“In 1953 the City liquidated notes in anticipation of bond issues in the 
amount of $1,000,000.00 and issued serial bonds in the amount of $1,700,- 
000.00 consisting of $1,200,000.00 for ‘Remodelling, Reconstruction and 
Extra-ordinary repairs of Public Buildings’ and $500,000.00 for ‘Building 
Construction—Various Buildings.” 

“The following is a statement of the OUTSTANDING DEBT: 


Jan. 1, 1953 Dec. 31, 19538 
General—lInside $2,007,000.00 $2,565,000.00 
General—Outside 1,728,000.00 1,456,500.00 
Total General $8,735,000.00 $4,021,500.00 
Water Debt 966,000.00 893,000.00 
GRAND TOTAL $4,701,000.00 $4,914,500.00 


“In 1954 provision is being made to pay off $517,000.00 of General 

City debt and $78,000.00 of Water debt. 
COLLECTION OF TAXES 

“The Assessors committed $9,422,762.00 of Real Estate and $932,964.00 
of Personal Property taxes for collection and bills were in the hands of 
the taxpayers early in June. The setting of the tax rate on March 4, 1953, 
enabled the Assessors to approach some of the larger taxpayers to antici- 
pate their obligations. The response was most gratifying, for by the 
middle of March sufficient funds were made available so that further 
borrowings in anticipation of taxes were unnecessary, resulting in sub- 
stantial savings of interest. The Assessors were also enabled to anticipate 
outstanding maturities of tax notes issued earlier in the year. At year end 
viet us the real estate and 98.2% of the personal property levy had been 
collected. 

“Of the approximate 32,500 automobiles garaged in Cambridge onlv 
25,000 or 77% will have been assessed and taxed in 19538. Collections of 
Excise taxes will fall below the amount estimated by the Assessors as the 
registration cards were not received from the Department of Corporations 
and Taxation in time to bill the respective owners in 1953. 

RECEIPTS FOR 1953 

“Receipts of the City approximated the estimates used by the As- 

sessors on the 1953 recapitulation sheet. 


_ “Many charges including Metropolitan Transit Authority, Metropolitan 
District Commission, Pensions and Annuities, against the City are wholly 
beyond the control of the City. They are billed to us and must be paid. 

METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY 

“In the year 1953 assessments by the Commonwealth against the City 
to defray the 1952 deficit of the Metropolitan Transit Authority amounted 
to $714,262.21. In addition, $135,000.00 of principal and $10,000.00 of in- 
terest had to be paid on the Metropolitan Transit Authority Deficit Bonds 
of the City of Cambridge. This made a total of $859,262.21 which repre- 
sented approximately $4.00 on the Cambridge tax rate. 

“The picture of the Metropolitan Transit Authority finances for 1953 
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- did not improve; in fact, it is estimated the deficit will be $9,000,000.00. The 
deficit to be assessed and paid by the City in 1954 will probably be larger 
than in 1953 because late in 1952 a favorable tax decision favoring the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority had reduced the amount of the deficit some- 
what. It is safe to predict that for many years little hope can be enter- 
tained for relief from the Metropolitan Transit Authority’s excessive finan- 
cial burden because legislation has already been introduced into the 
General Court to saddle the fixed annual charges of $6,000,000.00 per year 
permanently on the fourteen cities and towns served by the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority. Some of this debt does not mature till 2024. Obviously, 
the answers to the Metropolitan Transit Authority’s problems must be 
given by generation upon generation. 


PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES 

“The City has two main types of pensions. One, established under the 
General Laws, is the Non-Contributory Pension to which the recipient 
makes no contribution. This year the amount which the City must appro- 
priate for this purpose is $770,792.00, an increase of $36,407.00 over 1953. 

“There were no appreciable changes in the General Laws covering 
contributory systems during the year 1953. Chapter 628, which provides 
for indemnification by cities and towns of certain retired police officers 
and firefighters for certain medical and surgical expenses, was accepted by 
the City Council in this year. 

‘The pension roll under the 5% system was increased by 20 retirements 
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during 1953; there were however five deaths leaving a net increase of fifteen. 

“Under the 4% system there were no retirements but four deaths, 
making a net decrease of four on the rolls. 

“During 1953 our active membership in the 5% system was increased 
by 77, of whom five were transfers from the 4% system. These transfers 
resulted in the number of active members in the 4% system being reduced 
to six. The membership in the 5% system as of December 31, 1953 is 1611. 

“The City makes a contribution annually to the Contributory Pension 
Fund. In 1953 this amounted to $96,153.00; in 1954 the contribution is to 
be $141,470.00 an increase of $45,817.00. 


WELFARE 


“On January 1, 1953, under the Old Age Assistance law we were aiding 
2244 persons sixty-five years of age or older. During the year there were 
added to the rolls 304 cases making a total of 2548 cases aided during the 
year. In this same period 871 cases were closed leaving a total of 2177 
cases receiving Old Age Assistance at the end of 1953. 

“The average payment per person per month is $80.47. The average 
for the Greater Boston area is $79.01 per person per month. 

“Legislation affecting old age assistance follows: 

“Chapter 462, effective September 7, 1953 ammends Chapter 118A, 
Section 8 and states the responsibilities of communities on intercommunity 
transfers of cases and where Old Age Assistance recipients and applicants 
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move to or apply while in incorporated homes, boarding or nursing homes 
and hospitals. 

“Chapter 571 effective September 28, 1953 permits guardians and con- 
servators to apply for and receive assistance for applicants and recipients 
who because of physical or mental incapacity are unable to make applica- 
tion or properly to manage affairs while in receipt of assistance. 

“Chapter 636 effective January 1, 1954 provides for a new State Di- 
vision of Hospital Costs and Finances in the Department of Administration 
and an advisory committee of seven members to study the problems of 
hospital charges and costs. It places the responsibility upon the Director 
of the new Division to determine various per diem costs and charges for 
care in hospitals and institutions and upon the Commissioner of Adminis- 
tration to annually certify rates. It also provides that no payment shall 
be made or reimbursement granted for care of a patient in a hospital or 
institution for the calendar year of 1954 in excess of $14.00 per day. The 
rate at present is $12.00 per day. 

“The Aid to Dependent Children case load on January 1, 1953 was 340. 
During the year 94 cases were added making a total number of cases aided 
during the year 434. There were 96 cases closed during this period leaving 
888 cases on the rolls at the end of the year. The average payment per 
case per month is $135.24. . 

“On January 1, 1953 there were 87 persons on the Disability Assistance 
rolls. During the year there were 128 cases added making a total of 215 
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cases assistéd in this period. Sixty-six cases were closed during the year 
leaving a total of 149 cases on the rolls December 31, 1958. The average 
payment per case per month is $88.60. am 

“On January 1, 1953 there were 382 cases on Outside Aid receiving 
assistance. During the year there were 366 cases added to the rolls making 
a total of 748 cases aided during the year. In the same period 445 cases 
were closed leaving on the rolls at the end of the year 3038 cases. The 
average payment per case per month is $89.00. 

“lhe initial phase in the transition of the City Infirmary from its 
former role in community service to a public medical institution approved 
by the Massachusetts Department of Public Health as a facility for the 
care of the totally and permanently disabled occurred during 1953. 

“This forward step in the long history of the institution has had im- 
mediate beneficial results. It is anticipated that the long range benefits 
will be of tremendous value to the citizens of Cambridge. 

“Appropriations were provided during the past year for the employ- 
ment of a visiting physician and additional registered nursing personnel 
at the Infirmary. Immediately upon appointment, the visiting physician 
began a program of physical examinations with the result that, from 
September first to the end of the year, all residents of the Infirmary had 
been given complete physical examinations which included chest x-ray, 
blood counts and other laboratory work, and out-patient consultations at 
the Cambridge City Hospital. 

“Under provisions of current social security legislation, the City of 
Cambridge is entitled to and will receive reimbursement from the Federal 
and State governments for the care of approximately 90 of the 108 persons 
who are currently residents of the Infirmary. This reimbursement will 
amount to 75% of the per capita cost of daily care. 

“These are among the immediate benefits accruing to the citizenry of 
today, but we have the obligation to plan and do for the future. By ju- 
dicious expenditure of today’s public funds to meet the standards estab- 
lished by the State and Federal governments we are providing for our 
contemporaries who are our responsibility. We are meeting the challenge 
of tomorrow—the necessity of providing adequate care of an aging 
population. 

“We have taken the first step forward. It has been a short step. We 
expect that our stride will lengthen in 1954. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

“It is very generally recognized that Cambridge is a City quite well 
balanced as far as division among residential, business and industrial, and 
tax exempt property is concerned. We must make every endeavor to pre- 
serve this balance. We can maintain and improve real estate values by 
conserving established neighborhoods in our City. To aid and advise the 
home-owner, the City has set up a Rehabilitation of Homes unit in the 
Sanitation Division of the Health Department. The assistance and co- 
operation of financial institutions are of the utmost importance in the 
success of this program. Every possible impetus should be given this work 
because the City’s ability to carry tax exempt property and the public 
housing projects, which make only a token payment in lieu of taxes, is 
dependent in no small degree on taxes received from real estate. It is 
heartening to _observe the number of new home-owners who _ have 
sufficient faith in Cambridge to build homes in the few spots available for 
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that purpose. Sale of thirty City lots at Fresh Pond Reservation was 
completed in November 1953 and building permits have been issued on 20 
of them. 

“In addition to the Rehabilitation of Homes, it is hoped that the con- 
stitutionality of the Urban Redevelopment Program will be settled soon in 
order that this program will begin to function this year so that decadent 
buildings may be supplanted by either new homes or new business and in- 
dustrail buildings. 

“Titles have been taken to three pieces of property on Green Street to 
be used for Off-Street Parking which is very vital in the maintenance of 
retail and business establishments in the Central Square area. The Brattle 
Square Parking Lot has been enlarged. In order that taxable values may 
be maintained, it is necessary that provision be made in these areas for 
potential customers. It has been estimated that one parking meter location 
is worth approximately $20,000.00 in retail business annually. The City is 
prepared to accept reasonable offers from any owners of property and land 
adjacent to:shopping areas so that they may be used for Off-Street Parking. 

“In 1953 new building in Cambridge amounted to- almost $8,000,000.00, 
of which nearly one-half is taxable property, the other half being tax 
exempt, including construction by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Cambridge Housing Authority. This is the largest amount 
of building and construction since 1949. It augurs well that in many cases 
this new construction represented expansion activities by old well-estab- 
lished Cambridge concerns. Again, as with our residences, progress must 
be demonstrated by remodelling and expansions of many of our present 
business and industrial properties. It is hoped that a reconstituted Indus- 
trial Development Commission can do much to promote the City as an at- 
tractive location for more new construction. 

“The addition of a new division, the Rent Control Board and its office, 
was an additional expense to the City in 1953 of $5000.00 and in 1954, for 
the first six months, it is estimated that the operation of this office will 
cost $6666. 

_ “Our taxable property usually increases about $2,000,000.00 annually. 
This has resulted in nearly $100,000.00 return in tax revenue. But our 
cost of operation has been rising at a far higher rate than our revenue. The 
budget of 1954 is up a total of $563,992.00 over the tax levy of 1953. More 
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than one-half of this increase is due to salary increases which now must 
be paid for over a twelve month period, and also salary increments. The 
other large item increased was that for principal and interest on General 
Debt; increases in the debt resulted from authorizations to borrow, and 
awards of contracts and payments of salaries in anticipation of these 
borrowings. which had been committed early in 1952. 

“All other budget items have been pared to a point which would not 
impair the efficiency of the City’s services and operations. Every available 
source of City income has been thoroughly mined so that income has be- 
come practically stationary. Despite this, we find that charges against the 
City, like those of the Metropolitan Transit Authority and the Metropolitan 
District Commission, have been constantly on the increase. 

“The budget as submitted is the Current Operating Budget; later, I 
hope to launch a Capital Outlay Budget. The City Council and the Plan- 
ning Board have agreed upon a schedule of various items in the Capital 
Outlay Budget for different departments. I anticipate initiating periodically, 
appropriation orders for this purpose. 3 

“The consensus “of business leaders is that the tempo of business is 
tapering off; therefore all efforts should be made to stimulate building and 
encourage business to expand within the City at this time. While business 
and industrial leaders may continue to be in a spending mood, it behooves 
the City government to extend its taxable values to the fullest so that our 
staying power will be increased for the unpredictable future. This is a time 
for utmost concentration on a build-up of reserves in municipal finance. 
We must anticipate and be prepared for unfavorable business news. If any 
_ appropriations are to be made from Surplus, they must not drain this to a 
dangerous low. 

“A close scrutiny of the 1954 Budget indicates that it is incumbent upon 
all to practise rigid economy so that the services carried on by the City 
will not suffer. Only by so doing, can the tax rate, which is really the 
fulcrum upon which so many forces balance, be held within the belt of rule.” 


— $ — —_—_— 
CAMBRIDGE TAXES CUT 30 CENTS 


For the second consecutive year Cambridge was the first 
city in the Commonwealth to announce the tax rate. The 1954 
tax rate is 48.30, a cut of 30 cents from the 1958 rate. 

The reduction was made possible through the transfer to the 
assessors of $190,000 from the City’s free cash, plus increased 
valuations of approximately $4,000,000. All but approximately 
10% of the increase in valuations was from new construction. 

Cambridge taxpayers and businessmen are urged to pay 
their taxes early to eliminate short term borrowing. The in- 
terest saved will help keep the tax rate down. 
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President Ralph Rogers (left) presents Distinguished Service Certificate to 
City Clerk Frederick H. Burke with Mayor John J. Foley (right) looking 
on approvingly. The Certificate read as follows: 
~“Tn recognition of 50 years of outstanding service to his 
native City of Cambridge—during which time his faithful, 
._\ |) efficient and unselfish performance of his duties as a 
‘ | municipal employee, City Councilor, Legislator, and City 
_ Clerk, has won for him the esteem and admiration of his 
hs fellow citizens and the businessmen of Cambridge.” | 
Awarded by Cambridge-Chamber of Commerce.. —— 

Mr. Burke, a native of East Cambridge, went to work in the Engineers’ 
office following his graduation in 1903. He served in the City Council in 
1909-1910-1911-1912. He was President of the Council in 1911-1912. He was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1918-1914, and was employed in the 
City Treasurer’s Office from 1914 to 1920, at which time he became City 
Clerk.) He is serving his thirty-fourth year in that capacity. The City Council 
has voted to have his portrait painted and hung in the Council Chamber 
with appropriate ceremonies. President Rogers expressed the feelings of all 


citizens when he stated, “May Cambridge be blessed with your srvices for 
many years to come.” 
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Members of the Cambridge School Committee at head table at the Municipal 
Luncheon. Left to right: Francis J. McCrehan, Alfred E. Vellucci, Paul re 
Corcoran, and Mrs. Pearl K. Wise. At extreme right is Frederick H. Love- 
joy, Chamber Vice President, who did an excellent job introducing distin- 


cuished guests and City officials. 
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Mayor John J. Foley recalling a humorous incident when he served in the 
Common Council during Mr. Burke’s early career as City Clerk. Left to 
right: Ralph W. Rogers, President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; 
Mayor Foley, City Manager John J. Curry, and Vice Mayor Hyman Pill. 
Mr. Arthur J. Shinners, President of the National Institute of Municipal 


Clerks, was a speaker. Mayor Hynes of Boston, unavoidably detained, sent 
his congratulations to “Fred.” 


Butts and Ordway Company 


distributors of 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


Black & Decker Equipment | 
200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 TR owbridge 6-313] 
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Former Mayor (1952-1953) Joseph A. DeGuglielmo paying tribute to City 
Clerk Burke. Left to right: Councilors Joseph A. DeGuglielmo, Edward A. 
Crane, Thomas M. McNamara, Marcus Morton, and Charles A. Watson. 
Each of the City Councilors spoke briefly, either paying tribute to Mr. 
Burke for his service to the City or recalling some incident during their 
service together. Councilor Edward J. Sullivan, ill at home, sent a congrat- 
ulatory telegram. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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City officials at. Municipal Luncheon left to right at round table: Edward 
Smith, Acting City Engineer; Stephen H. Mahoney, Superintendent of 
Recreation; John F. Collins, Chief of Fire Department; Patrick F. Ready, 
Chief of Police Department; Richard D. Gerould, City Solicitor; Ralph 
Dunphy, Commissioner of Public Works; Mark Fortune, Planning Director; 
Owen F. McCall, Director of Budget, Frederick J. Reardon, City Treasurer, 
and John H. Corcoran, Purchasing Agent. 





MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 
* Catalogue Available * 
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ELECTRIC CO. 
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City officials at Municipal Luncheon honoring Frederick H. Burke; left to 
right at round table: Joseph Guiney, Assessor; Thomas E. Ahern, Assessor; 
Albert T. Doyle, Assistant City Clerk: Thomas F. Gibson, Assessor: James 
EK. Harrington, Secretary to the Mayor; William H. McGinness, Superin- 
tendent of Water Department; and at extreme right, Forrest L. Gould, 
Clerk of Committees. Mr. Stephen F. Spencer, Senator Daniel F. O’Brien, 
and City Clerks from several cities and towns were also present. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Three new members on the 1954 Membership Club; left to right, Richard C. 





Long, A. E. Long & Son, Inc.; Richard N. Clarke, New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.; and Gerald Downing, Harvard Trust Company. 


What A Man! 

NSTEAD of resting on his laurels 

of winning five years in a row 
and obtaining 152 new members in 
six years, “Al” Keeler, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, started in where he left off 
last year. Apparently Mr. Keeler is 
out to set a new record as he jumped 
into a commanding lead at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Membership 
Club by reaching 102 points. This is 
within 29 points of his total for last 
year. 

Other Club members spurred by 


his example are calling on prospects, 
and should close the gap by the 
March meeting of the Club. To date 
57 present members have been con- 
tacted and several valuable sugges- 
tions were received to improve 
Chamber operations. Traffic and 
parking are the major problems be- 
setting Chamber members. Leaders 
as of February 8 were: 


Alfred M. Keeler 102 Points 
A. Warren Hanson 27 Points 
Samuel H. Zitter 17 Points 
Gerald Downing 15 Points 
Clifford G. Stedman 11 Points 
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THERE S NO BUSINESS LIKE... 


by Spencer M. Cowan 


General Chairman, 1954 Red Cross Fund Campaign 
President-Treasurer, University Press 


T IS said that there is no business 

like show business. Everything 
about it is so appealing—and yes, 
full of gimmicks. The annual Red 
Cross Fund Drive’s business, how- 
ever, has none of the show business 
gimmicks. It is a “show of sound 
needs” for the people of our com- 
munity; and you, industrial and 
business‘ management, must be the 
key patrons to keep the show’s 15 
year-round vital services on the road 
and available to each and every per- 
son in the city of Cambridge. 

Being a businessman, I know that 
industry and business are not inter- 
ested in frills, gimmicks or high- 
sounding phrases. When we give our 
dollars we want action and the as- 
surance that each of these dollars 
give is spent wisely for the better- 
ment of our city. 

Red Cross history and tradition 
has proven, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that their business is sound 
business; the business of helping its 
neighbors. 

Last year, industry and business 
—management and its employees— 


rallied ’round the campaign and con- 
tributed. $55,500. To keep the Red 
Cross ‘show on the road” during 
the next 3865 days Industry and 


Commerce, aided by its strong right 


arm, Labor, must exceed this mark 
by several thousand dollars. 

The key to whether Red Cross has 
a successful campaign is in the hands 
of Cambridge’s industrial and busi-. 
ness firms. Yes, both management 
and labor hold the tickets to mak- 
ing 1954 a full season; a season 
which will enable the Red Cross to 
give its best performance to the 
people on the dramatic stages of 
“Disaster”, “Blood”, “Services to 
Armed Forces’, “Nursing”, “Safety 
Services” and many more year- 
round duties. 

Now as campaign chairman, I am 
submitting for the record, the per- 
formance of “Your Red Cross in Ac- 
tion” during the past year on all 
fronts. This report will reveal how 
the Red Cross, both directly and in- 
directly, aided management and its 
employees; and, by the same token, 
how business and industry helped 


CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 


12 Brighton St., Belmont 


BE 5-6218 
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| carry out the work of the Red Cross. 


Blood Program 
During the past several years, 


}industry and business have aided 
| greatly in 
| vitally-needed blood. First, for mem- 
| bers of the armed forces; second, 
| for veteran and civilian hospitals, 
| giving blood so that their fellow em- 
| ployee and neighbor could have this 
| blood, free of 
i needed , . 
| rendered to the people by the Red 
| Cross Blood program. 


the procurement of 


charge, whenever 
. a 2-hour a day service 


Last year, management and labor 
responded generously to this life- 


| giving program. Statistics show that 


employee and executives from 31 in- 


'dustries and business donated 929 













Fork Lift Trucks 

1,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 
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Straddle Trucks 
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pints of blood during 1953. An en- 
viable community record. 
Disaster Program 

None of us like the word “Dis- 
aster” indicates a necessity—a Red 
Cross charter obligation. We must 
be prepared at all times to offer 
emergency assistance in time of fire, 
explosion, storm, wreck or other such 
catastrophe. In the event of an 
enemy-caused disaster, the Red Cross 
Unit becomes an integral part of 
Civil Defense. Many of our Cam- 
bridge Industries would find names 
of their employees on our Disaster 
Service rolls—volunteers in their 
leisure time as First Aiders, Can- 
teeners, Nurses and Nurse’s Aides, 
Survey Men, clerks, drivers, etc. 














Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 
and other well known 


merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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They are all part of an essential 
Red Cross service which is not called 
often—but must always be ready to 
serve. 

In June, 1952, your local Disaster 
Service was called into action at an 
Kast Cambridge fire which destroyed 
several homes. Emergency and re- 
habilitation assistance in the amount 
of $1,600.00 was given by your Cam- 
bridge Red Cross. Temporary shelter 
was found for the victims so that 
normal living habits would not be 
severely disrupted; work clothes 
were purchased when needed so that 
breadwinners would not lose time 
from their jobs. After these and 
other emergency services, the Red 
Cross workers concentrated on re- 


habilitation of families utilizing the 
family’s own resources and those of 
the community. Through the co- 
operation of East Cambridge mer- 
chants Red Cross approved the pur- 
chase of large quantities of kitchen- 
ware, bedding, furniture, clothing, 
personally selected by the disaster 
victims. 

Truly a community necessity, Dis- 
aster Service in Red Cross must be 
alert, resourceful and efficient, for 
though it is not called upon often, 
it is called up urgently. 

Home Service 

Since World War I, Home Service 
continues to be the link between our 
Cambridge men and women in the 
Armed Forces and their families at 
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home. A charter obligation of every 
Chapter, Home Service is ever cog- 
nizant of a deep responsibility; not 
only to bolster the spirits of the 
men and women in uniform but to 
maintain also a high morale in their 
families living and working at home. 
With this philosophy uppermost, 
Home Service, through professional 
case workers and trained volunteers, 
constantly maintains 24-hour world- 
wide communication service, acting 
as verifying agent for the military 
authorities on requests for emer- 
gency leaves by members of the 
Armed Forces or their families. 
Home Service also furnishes re- 
ports in connection with discharge 
or transfer applications, at the re- 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
382 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-2140 





quest of the military authorities. 

Naturally, Home Service is con- 
tinuing its program of claims and 
consulting services to our disabled 
veterans. You must be well aware 
in industry that a worried worker is 
not an efficient worker, and where re- 
lations with our Armed Forces are 
concerned, it is always the aim of 
Home Service to do all it can to 
relieve worries; minimize problems 
and lessen the anxiety of parents 
and families of our country’s men in 
uniform. 

Nursing Program 

A better understanding of the care 
of the sick speeds recovery when 
employees or their families are ill 
and cuts down loss of time in in- 








STEEL 
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From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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dustry. This is only one reason why 
Red Cross teaches Home Nursing. 
A 12-hour course, without charge, is 
open to men, women, girls and boys 
who live or work in Cambridge. The 
instructors are Registered Nurses 
who know how to teach effectively. 
Many companies in Cambridge are 
organizing groups of 10 to 12 indi- 
viduals to take this course. 
First Aid 

The Red Cross has helped indus- 
tries by teaching employees what to 
do- in case a fellow employee is in- 
jured. During the past year 7 in- 
dustries took advantage of their 
popular First -Aid courses. 

March is fund time for Red Cross. 
If the above-mentioned services are 
to be maintained throughout the com- 
ing, industry must share in the rais- 
ing of funds. Our goal for 1954 is 
$131,708. Cambridge industries will 
be asked to contribute about 45% 
of this total. To do this, industry 
must make generous company con- 
tributions to the fund and permit and 
indorse an intensive employee so- 
licitation in local plants. 

Cambridge needs Red Cross. A key 
factor in keeping Red Cross an ef- 
fective servant of the community 
is the year-round aid of Cambridge 
industries. 

Shopping Study 

OW available for use at the 

Chamber office is the “Down- 
town and Suburban Shopping Habits 
Study of Greater Boston’. This was 
initiated by the Boston Herald- 
Traveler Corporation and-~- made 
through Boston University’s Bureau 


of Business Research. Professors 
John P. Alevizos and Allen E. Beck- 
with carried out the survey. The im- 
portance of the survey has been 
stressed in several National Maga- 
zines, newspapers, and the Harvard 
Business Review. The study presents 
the conclusions of 4,688 personal in- 
terviews with women shoppers in the 
area. Valid knowledge of _ the 
changed conditions and _ shoppers’ 
preferences, habits, criticisms and 
opinions are provided from which 
retailers may formulate definite 
courses of action. 

Cambridge-Somerville is one study 
area. They represent 15% of the 
buying power of Suburban Boston. 
Cambridge with a population of 
120,740 has 48,880 families and un- 
related individuals with a median 
income of $2,457. The figures on 
night openings, mail and telephone 
buying, where they buy, what they 
buy, are most interesting. 

Every retailer should purchase the 
survey from Boston University for 
$10 or take the time to see the one 
at the Chamber office. 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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Chamber Protesis 
| ser Chamber registered its ob- 
jection with the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority (MTA) Trustees 
and the Department of Public Utili- 
ties against the granting of a con- 
cession by the MTA to allow the 
sale of sundry articles such as candy, 
magazines, etc., on the surface at 
the kiosk in Harvard Square. 

This would differ from other con- 
cessions on the MTA system in that 
it could be reached without using the 
system. It would be in direct com- 
petition with Cambridge taxpayers. 

Those familiar with the kiosk, lo- 
cated in the center of Harvard 
Square, with traffic on all sides, will 
agree that it now presents a traffiic 
hazard. Why make it worse by in- 
viting adults and children to risk in- 
jury by crossing to a concession? 


Building Permits 

NE hundred sixty-eight thou- 

sand dollars was the total value 
of permits issued for new building 
in Cambridge in January. Although 
six times greater than the same 
month a year ago, this, or the next 
two months, cannot be used as a 
barometer for 1954. The largest per- 


mit, ($75,000) was for an office ad- _ 
dition to A. F. Robinson Boiler 
Works at 200 Second Street. There 
are several contemplated buildings 
on the drawing board for early 
Spring. 


75-Year Review 

NSTEAD of submitting a report 

summarizing the work for one 
year only, the Health Department 
has published a “75 Year Review”. 
It traces the historical development 
of the Department since the first 
Board of Health was appointed in 
Cambridge seventy-years ago. 

Appearing above a picture show- 
ing Harvard Square in 1869, it 
states, “Cambridge has the oldest 
local Health Department in Massa- 
chusetts and the 5th oldest in the 
United States having been estab- 
lished in 1846. It antedates by 4 
years, the historic Shattuck Report, 
which is considered to be the begin- 
ning of organized public health ac- 
tivity in this country.” The year 1952 
was the 75th year after the estab- 
lishment of the first formal Board 
of Health in 1877. 

If interested write to the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, City Hall, 


for a copy. 


Men like to be listened to— 
women listen to be liked. 


There’s a real chance for ad- 
vancement when a worker becomes 
dissatisfied with himself instead of 
his job. 
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Cost of Living Index 


Behind a 1.2% increase in average food prices, the “Massachusetts Retail 
Price Index” advanced 0.4% between mid-December, 1953 and mid-January, 
1954. Seasonal reductions in the apparel group tended to soften this sharp 

increase in the food section and to hold down the over-all increase to 

0.4%. The January, 1954 combined index number of 176.4 was 0.5% above 
that orf January, 1953; 0.2% under January, 1952 and 5.6% above that of 
January, 1951. 

FOOD: The food section of the index rose 1.2% over that of the pre- 
vious month. Meats advanced 3.2% in average price as all items were up 
with the exception of chuck roast and liver. Leading the advances ~7ere 
veal 8.8%; pork chops 7.2%; bacon 7.4% and lamb 6.4%. Poultry was 
up 0.4% and fish 2.1%. Eggs fell off 1.0%. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
were 2.5% higher than the previous month due to dratsic price rises in 
green beans, cabbage and lettuce, offset somewhat by lower prices for 
oranges, carrots, onions and potatoes. Canned fruits and vegetables rose 
1.1% and:fats and oils 3.3%. Coffee prices were up 5.1% to raise the 
beverage section 4.3% over December. 

_ CLOTHING: Seasonal reductions and customary January mark-downs 
in both men’s and women’s wear as well as on boys’ jackets and girls’ coats 
resulted in an apparel index for January, 1954 which was 1.1% lower than 
that of December, 1958. 

SHELTER: The shelter section of the index was higher by 0.2%. 

FUEL & LIGHT: The fuel and light section showed no change over 
the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: The slight fractional drop in the sundries section was the 
result of minor price reductions in the household operation section on items 
of soap and soap powders, etc.. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS—1935-1939=100 
% Increase 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Dec.-53 

1941 1953 1954 Jan.-54 
Food Settee ee 86.2 204.4 t. 200.9 tee 
(IGd ehh Fern eka treet eounsee 101.1 185.2 189.7 TAA 
SHeltene ic ial ee: LOFT Poe 139.0 0.2 
Fuel ands Light.sete: 112.8 188.5 185.6 0.0 
DUN CIIOS focrestisincosieect 107.2 158.5 160.9 0. 
COmmuined 23 oar 98.9 175.5 176.4 0.4 


* Indicates Decrease © 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1935-1939—=$1.00 
December, 19538=$.5692 
January, 1954 —$.5669 


Will Build and Lease on Attractive Terms 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Cost of living 

HE Cost of Living Charts which 

members have used for charting 
the retail price index from “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” each month 
for the past several years were us- 
able to December 1958. New Charts 
were not sent to the members as the 
Division on the Necessaries of Life 
of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustries has been working on a com- 
plete revision of its “Retail Price 
Index” for the past year or more. 
With the issuance of the February 
1954 figures, this “new revised” in- 
dex will be the official index of the 
Division. The base period of 1935- 
1939 in use at the present time will 
be shifted to that of 1947-1949. New 
charts will be sent to all Chamber 
members and the March issue of 
“The Magazine of Cambridge” will 
have a complete explanation of the 
changes. Keep the “Cost of Living 
Index” from this issue if you plan 
to use the chart. 


Industrial Development 
RESIDENT ROGERS has ap- 


pointed a new and enlarged In- 
dustrial Development Committee. It 
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is composed of experts in this field. 
Charles M. Fosgate, well known In- 
dustrial Realtor, will act as Chair- 
man. Serving on the Committee will 
be: Harold W. Atkinson, Cambridge 
Electric Light Company; Percy A. 
Bennett, Cambridge Paper Box Com- 
pany; Gerald W. Blakeley, Jr., Cabot, 
Cabot & Forbes, Inc.; Charles E. 
Crane, Industrial Real Estate; John 
F. Hallisey, Boston Sand & Gravel 
Company; Howard J. Morrison, D. C. 
Loveys Company; John W. Powers, 
J. J. Powers Co. 

One of the problems facing the 
Committee is the lack of land now 
available for industrial development. 


It’s Read 
NE of the congratulatory letters 
Mr. Frank A. K. Boland re- 
ceived on winning the NU-Grain 
award was from the Governor of the 
Fourth District of Quota Club, Inter- 
national, Inc. The letter opens: “It 
was not surprising to open the De- 
cember 1953, issue of “The Magazine 
of Cambridge” to page 17 and find 
there the news, etc.” Could be people 
read it. 
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HE MAY BE the nation’s 50-millionth customer. Frank J. DiPietro of Cam- 
bridge, totally disabled World War II vet is congratulated by Harding U. 
Greene, vice president and general manager of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company and James L. Corrigan, Head of the CEL Power Sales De- 
partment, on the meter connection of his new home on Blanchard Road, 


Cambridge. (See story.) 


50 Millionth 
TOTALLY disabled veteran of 
World War II, Frank J. Di- 
Pietro of 17 Newtowne Court in 
Cambridge, may have become the na- 
tion’s fifty-millionth electrical custo- 
mer, it was announced by Harding 
U. Greene, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Cambridge 
Electric Light Company. 
DiPietro, 44, requested that serv- 
ice be connected in his new all elec- 
tric home a 9 Blanchard Road, also 


in Cambridge, on January 28th. Ac- 
cording to estimates by the Edison 
Electric Institute, service would 
start for the nation’s 50,000,000th 
electrical customer between one and 
two PM on Jan. 28 and therefore 
there is the chance that DiPietro 
was actually the person who estab- 
lished this landmark for the electric 
industry. 

The Cambridge Electric Light 
Company made this occasion the first 
local area observance of “Light’s 


reg 





Diamond Jubilee,” this year’s cele- 
bration of the 75th anniversary of 
Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp in 1879. Mr. Greene and 
other officials of the Cambridge 
utility company visited DiPietro’s 
new home to mark the occasion, to 
present him with a gift symbolic of 
the progress of the electric industry 
and to have meter installer, Charles 
Gray, connect his new meter. 

Like most new electrical custo- 
mers, Mr. DiPietro has had electric 
service before in his rented apart- 
ment. However, he purchased his 
new specially adapted wheel chair 
home and thus has required a new 
service of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company. 

Frank J. DiPietro was a route 
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man for the Boston Transcript prior 
to his entry into the service Novem- 
ber 28, 1942, where he was assigned 
to the Signal Corps. In 1944 he was 
taken sick at Camp Crowder, Mis- 
souri and later he was acutely 
stricken at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey—with what later proved to 
be a rare and deadly muscular ail- 
ment called dermatomyositis. After 
a critical perior of illness, he was 
transferred to the Cushing General 
Hospital where the strange disease 
was diagnosed for the first time, and 
thence to the West Roxbury Vet- 
erans Hospital, where in 1947, he 
miraculously returned to his home. 

Almost completely crippled, the 
former Signal Corps Soldier has 
fought to regain his health and his 
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success is exemplified by the fact 
that he now drives his own car using 
special hand controls. He also is an 
ardent piano player. According to 
brother Guy, Frank has hardly ever 
missed a week in his never-ending 
visits to the hospitals which house 
his former “buddies,” who are Para- 
plegic cases, to recall old times and 
engage in the reminiscing of old 
soldiers. A golfer, Frank now con- 
fines himself to driving on the vari- 
ous ranges, from his wheelchair. He 
says he is thankful to the Cambridge 
City Council for his land grant, be- 
cause he.wanted to stay in the city 
of his birth. 

According to Mr. Greene, the na- 
tion’s electric customers are increas- 
ing at the rate of about 100,000 per 
month, more than four-fifths of them 
being residential customers. Through 
electric service, Mr. DiPietro has at 
his family’s command the aggregate 
energy of some 35 servants working 
a forty-hour week in his home the 
year round. With marvelous versa- 
tility that began with the wavering 
light of the first incandescent, Mr. 
DiPietro’s electrical “genie” provides 
lighting and power and operates his 
many appliances. 


Randall Resigns 


RANK W. RANDALL has re- 
signed as President of the New 
England Gas and Electric Service 
Corporation. He has assumed his 
new duties as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 
Mr. Randall has been the National 
Council for the Cambridge Chamber 
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of Commerce for the past 11 years. 
He will represent the Chamber at 
the Annual Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, to be held in Washington, 
April 26-27-28. 


Pamphlets Available 


HE Small Business Administra- 

tion at 40 Broad Street, Boston 
has the following pamphlets for free 
distribution: “Packaging and Pack- 
ing Specifications’”—‘‘Pitfalls in Es- 
timating Your Manufacturing Costs” 
—“‘Joint Determinations on Defense” 
Procurement.” The latter gives in- 
formation to small businesses inter- 
ested in obtaining defense contracts. 
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You should review your WILL ... 


whenever there have been important changes 
in the value of or income from the property 
which you intend to distribute. 


You and your attorney are cordially invited 
to consult our Trust Officers without obligation 
when you are making or revising your Will. 


HARVARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


— CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


VENTS are moving so rapidly on 
Beacon Hill that it is difficult 
to keep abreast of state legislation. 
In fact, due to printing time it is 
possible that some of the following 
material may not be “hot’’ now. 
However, there is enough “meat” in 
the following to warrant every 
member reading it carefully. 
Progress of the Session 
The last nine weeks have witness- 
ed excellent progress in clearing 
away the underbrush of minor mat- 
ters. Statistically the record is im- 
pressive. It shows that of the 3,383 
matters referred to legislative com- 
mittees, hearings have been held on 
83%, and the committees have acted 
on 538%. 
But it’s a long and hard road to 
prorogation. Except for the income 
{ax reduction and the M.T.A., none 


of the big issues has been disposed 
of. Among those yet to be decided: 
employment _ security, workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wage, the 
state budget, salary increases, per- 
sonnel administration, hospital reor- 
ganization, four-year term for Gov- 
ernor, redistricting, new highway 
bond issue, and home rule. 

Labor Legislation 

You can expect the Committee on 
Labor and Industries to start report- 
ing on the scores of bills relating to 
employment security, cash sickness 
insurance and minimum wage, now 
that its hearings on them have been 
completed. 

On the employment security bills, 
as was anticipated, proponents con- 
centrated on the proposal to increase 
the maximum weekly benefit, now at 
$25. Their strongest arguments were 
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the failure of this maximum to keep 
pace with living cost increases and 
the recent Presidential call for 
higher state maximums. 

Opponents stressed the arguments 
that Massachusetts now has the 
highest average weekly benefit in 
proportion to the average weekly 
wage of any large industrial state 
and that a higher maximum here 
would jeopardize continuation of ex- 
perience rating. 

One labor-sponsored bill for a 
change in the employment security 
law which attracted committee at- 
tention called for “separation report- 
ing” in addition to ‘request report- 
ing’—i.e. employers would be re- 
quired to give wage statements to all 
employees when laid off. Manage- 
ment opposed it as unnecessary. 

As to compulsory cash sickness 
insurance, nothing has happened to 
change earlier forecasts that all pro- 
posals will be defeated. Much of the 
steam seems to have gone out of the 
support. 

The proposal for a $1 minimum 
wage contingent upon similar federal 
action is said to have some political 
allure, but it is incredible that the 
Legislature will anticipate federal 
action for such a palpably political 
purpose. 

The committee is not expected to 
do anything on the numerous Work- 
men’s Compensation bills—some for 
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liberalization, others for improving 
administration—until after the spe- 
cial commission which is studying 
the law reports on April 1. 


Local Taxation of Machinery 

The hearing on the bill to exempt 
machinery of non-manufacturing 
corporations from local taxation 
brought out strong business support 
and vigorous opposition from local 
assessors and real estate interests. 

Because some machinery items 
were taxed prior to the recent New- 
berry decision, the opposition ob- 
jected to extending the exemption to 
these items because of the tax loss 
that would result. There was wide 
disagreement on the extent of this 
loss. Proponents’ estimates showed 
a very small loss. Local assessors 
and the State Tax Commission offer- 
ed estimates indicating surprisingly 
large losses, and wide variations be- 
tween different cities and towns. 

There is talk of trying to work out 
a compromise that will exempt only 
the items made taxable by the de- 
cision and leaving the other items in 
the status quo. 

“Full Pay For No Work” 

‘The labor union bill to compel 
all employers to give employees 
four hours off with pay on state 
election days was reported unfa- 
vorably by the Committee on Labor 
and Industries but the House sent 
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it back to the committee. Propon- 
ents are reported to be readying a 
“compromise” for two hours off. 

Opponents see in it an especially 
dangerous precedent, pointing out 
that it seeks to legislate a compul- 
sory policy of “full pay for no 
work”, and that it is an attempt to 
obtain by law what should be left 
to collective bargaining. 
Salary Increases 

Most legislators do not relish the 
impending fight on the demand of 
state employees for another lat 
rate salary increase. Political 
pressure from employees’ groups is 
showing its customary strength. 
But there is not enough reserve in 
the budget as now planned to pay 
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the cost, and the alternative is the 
imposition of new taxes. Opponents 
also point to the serious inequities 
created by prior flat-rate increases 
and to insufficient change in the 
cost of living to justify another in- 
crease at this time. 

Instead of a flat-rate salary in- 
crease, the House Ways and Means 
Committee is expected ts recom- 
mend selected adjustments to cor- 
rect the inequities. They will be 
based upon the personnel survey 
of the Baby Hoover Commission. The 
Committee is reported to be holding 
the state budget until the end of the 
month, so as to be able to embody 
in it the adjustments recommended 
by the Commission. 
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Metropolitan Transit Authority 

The result of many bills relating 
to the M.T.A. is exactly what close 
observers forecasted: A revision of 
the law so as to premit a more re- 
alistic fare increase and nothing 
else. Proposals for assessment of 
part of the deficit on fringe com- 
munities and for a state contribu- 
tion to the deficit were summarily 
rejected. 

This result again confirms the 
fact that the problems of the 
M.T.A. are more administrative 
than legislative. The Legislature 
merely serves as a sounding board 
for the “beefs” which always ac- 
company fare increases. 


* 


Capsules 

Last year’s agitation regarding 
Sunday laws resulted in a study by 
a recess commission. The findings: 
Only one obsolete “blue law” was 
discovered to be on the books. All 
other existing laws on Sunday ob- 
servance are reasonable and re- 
sponsive to prevailing public opin- 
ion. The only need is for more uni- 
form enforcement and no legisla- 
tion can accomplish that. | 


Teachers’ groups are renewing 
their efforts to obtain adoption of 
a $21 million program of additional 
state aid for public schools, but it 
does not appear to have the force 
of prior years. The $64 question of 
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where to find the taxes to finance 
that additional outlay remains un- 


answered. It is slated for rejection. 
i 

Will there be a joint session of 
both branches before the deadline 
of May 12, to consider constitution- 
al amendments? A decision is being 
awaited with interest. If it is called, 
it will be primarily for action on the 


- administration - sponsored measure 


for a four-year term for Governor 


and other constitutional officers. 
Home rule proponents will try to 
have their amendment included in 
the call for the session. (Nothing 
may be considered by the joint ses- 
sion unless it is included in the 
call.) Several other constitutional 


amendments are also. proposed, 
chief among them being the gradu- 
ated income tax and public finan- 
cial aid for private schools, but 
there will be strong opposition to 
including them in the call. 


A new idea for extending state 
control over local governments is 
contained in the bill creating a com- 
mission to investigate the advisa- 
bility of a state board to which ap- 
peals could be taken from deci- 
sions of local agencies on zoning, 
planning, subdivision, land develop- 
ment, building and related matters. 


Look for publication in the near 
future of a report from the Spe- 
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cial Commission on Taxation on 
the sales tax. As all reports on this 
subject do, it will raise blood pres- 
sures but being informational only 
and containing no recommendation, 
it will not become a point of con- 
troversy in the present session. But 
it may be the forerunner of an im- 
portant issue in the 1955 session. 
Another report, with recommenda- 
tions, will seek revision of the in- 
heritance and estate tax laws. 

The bill which would curb snay- 
ors’ control over salary increases in 
city budgets and enlarge the pow- 
ers of city councils in this respect 
is being held in the Senate after 
adoption by both branches, while 
an effort to work out a compromise 
is being made. Vigorously opposed 
by mayors, it had strong political 


backing by public employees’ 
groups. Mayors’ argument:— that 
diffusion of responsibility among 


politically sensitive city councils 
would raise havoc with local fi- 
nances and personnel administra- 
vlon, 


Prospects of creation of a Legis- 
lative Research Council are said to 
be looking up. The Joint Rules 
Committee is expected to report on 
it shortly. 


Of special interest are two bills 
slated to become law: House 2336, 
to authorize cities and towns to ap- 
propriate money for celebrating La- 
bor Day and Christmas decorations. 
House 2360, to authorize cities and 
towns to appropriate money to 


form development and _ industrial 


commissions. 


The 1953 bill for public assis- 
tance in this state was $121 mil- 
lion, a 1.2% decrease from 1952. 
Old age assistance accounted for 
70% of it. Other types of assis- 
tance:— aid to dependent children, 
disability assistance, general re- 
lief. Federal funds pay 40%, state 
funds 37% and local funds 23%. 


Bills to liberalize Old Age As- 
sistance in the state have gone to 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Official figures used by op- 
ponents show that benefits have in- 
creased 51% between 1946 and 
1952, while the cost of living went 
up 382%; also that the average 
monthly benefit in Massachusetts is 
$72.96, exceeded only by Connecti- 
cut and Colorado. 

Under Consideration: Senate 176, 
financing of motor vehicle sales; 
House 895, increasing permissible 
load limits on motor trucks; Senate 
181, further regulation of small 
loans; House 899, revision of the 
savings bank law; House 1242, regu- 
lating alcoholic beverage sales to re- 
tailers; House 1693, permitting min- 
ors to make contracts upon reaching 
the age of 18 years; House 2031, a 
new division to supervise charitable 
trusts; Senate 476, for supervision 
of outside electrical workers; House 
2480, establishing a uniform com- 
mercial code; House 2378, authoriz- 
ing cities and towns to make plumb- 
ing regulations. 
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Rejected: State licensing of real 
estate brokers; ban on sale of out- 
of-state ice cream; ban on female 
advertising in liquor ads on tele- 
vision and radio; prohibition of 
landlords from discriminating 
against families with children; 
change in libel law to permit re- 
tractions in cases of mistaken iden- 
tity; new commission on_ necessa- 
ries of life to investigate prices. 


New Directories 
URING the past two months the 
following new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce for your use. 
1953 Dover, New Hampshire 
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1958 Concord, New Hampshire 

1954 Middletown, Connecticut 

1958 Utica, New York 

19538 Little Falls, New York 

1953 Springfield, Ohio 

1953 Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

1958 Lynn, Massachusetts 

1953 Newburyport, Massachusetts 

1958 Newton, Massachusetts 

1954 Watertown, New York 

1958 Pontiac, Michigan 

1954 Oranges Directory, New 
Jersey 

1954 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

1953 Detroit Vol. I, Michigan 
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SUMNER G. WHITTIER 


March Speaker 
UMNER G. Whittier, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Massachusetts, 
has a long and enviable record of 
public service. 

Prior to his election as Lieuten- 
ant Governor he served for 10 
years in the State Senate, two 
years in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, two years as an 
Everett Alderman-at-large, and two 
years as a member of the Everett 
Common Council. 

Lieut. Gov. Whittier was born 
in Everett in 1911, attended gram- 
mar schools in Ipswich and Ever- 
ett, and graduated from Everett 


High Schocl in 1930. A year later 
he entered Boston University, 
graduating in 1935 with a BA de- 
eree. 

After graduation he entered the 
pneumatic tube business as New 
England sales engineer for the 
Grover Company of Detroit, Mich. 

In 1940 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives for a two-year term. At the 
conclusion of the term he was elect- 
ed to the State Senate to represent 
Everett, Malden and Melrose. He 
served in that body for 10 years 
until he was elected to the state’s 
second highest office in November 
1952. 

During World War II he volun- 
tarily left his Senate seat to serve 
in the U. S. Navy for two and one- 
half years. While in the Navy his 
wife, the former Jessie Johnston of 
Everett, conducted a brilliant cam- 
paign for his re-election and the 
absent Navy Lieutenant was swept 
back into office. 

While in the Legislature he 
headed committees on election laws, 
civil service, water supply, and de- 
partmental rules and regulations. 
He also served as the chairman of 
special study commissions on con- 
servation, employment security, civil 
service, and defective delinquency. 

Legislative Committees of which 
he was a member include: Rules, 
Education, Public Safety, Public 
Welfare, Aeronautics, Mercantile 
Affairs and Military Affairs. Spe- 
cial study commissions on which he 
served include: Cash Sickness In- 
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surance, Interstate Cooperation, Ju- 
venile Delinquency, and Education. 

He currently is a member of the 
Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion and is Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council Ccmmittees on Par- 
dons and Prisons, Nominations, 
and Finance. 

Lt. Gov. Whittier is known 
throughout Massachusetts as the 
“Father” of Good Government Day; 
an annual program under which 
students from all public, private, 
and parochial high schools in the 
state take over the state govern- 
ment for one day. 

He will speak to Chamber mem- 
bers and guests at the Hotel Com- 
mander, Monday, March 29, on 


“What’s Going On.” 
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Available 

WO new booklets just published 
by the Department of Defense 
now are available without charge. 
“How to Sell to the Dept. of De- 
fense,” and “Purchased Items and 
Purchasing Locations of the Dept. 
of Defense” provide concise infor- 
mation for the prime contractor 
and sub-contractor. Call the Cham- 
per, TR 6-4100. 


Rapid Transit 

235, to provide for further 

studies and estimates of cost 
by the M.T.A. relative to extension 
of rapid transit facilities from Har- 
yard Square to Arlington has be- 
come H 2506. It was referred to 
House Ways and Means, March 4. 
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Norman E. Ticehurst (center) of the Cambridge Electric Light Company 
is shown receiving the grand award in the Utilities Division of the 1953 
Store Lighting Campaign conducted by the Edison Electric Institute of 
Boston. Left to right are the owners and the architect of the Duguay & 
Robillard Market at 886 Rindge Avenue, Cambridge, who installed the light- 
ing: Clarence Robillard; John A. DeLoria, architect; Ticehurst; Lenic 
Duguay and Phillip Robillard. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 
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New $40,000 modern plant of the R. H. Parseghian Clothing Co. on 
Concord Avenue. The new building has a beautiful exterior of multi-colored 
blocks of granite brought here from quarries of six states and Sweden. The 
showroom, with panelled walls, has a large fireplace made of the same 
colored granite blocks as the exterior. Men’s clothing is manufactured and 
sold on the premises. Mr. Parseghian started in Cambridge in 1988 as a 
designer and custom tailor. 


Butts and Ordway Company 


distributors of 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


Black & Decker Equipment 
200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 TR owbridge 6-313! 
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Electrons ride radar waves down the 16-foot wave guide of this new 
50-million-volt “microwave linear accelerator” for cancer research just com- 
pleted at High Voltage Engineering Corporation, Cambridge. The new ma- 
chine combines many of the developments of radar with the techniques of 
present-day nuclear physics for research on one of mankind’s most dread 
diseases. This microwave linear accelerator is the first one of its kind in the 
world and is actually two accelerators in series. By regulating the timing 
of the radar pulses from the klystron tubes, it is possible to vary the final 
electron energy from 10 million volts to 50 million volts. Except for the 
gigantic linear accelerator at Stanford University (which has already at- 
tained 500 million volts and from which the design features of this new 
machine came), the new atom-smasher for Argonne Cancer Research Hos- 
pital of the University of Chicago is the highest energy linear accelerator 
in the world. Although other similar machines of lower energy have recently 
been installed in England and others are now nearing completion in U. S. 
laboratories, this linear accelerator, built by High Voltage Engineering 
Corporation, is the first one commercially constructed in the United States 
and the first linear accelerator for medical use in the United States. High 
Voltage is one of the scientific companies of Cambridge’s “Billion-Dollar 
Research Row.” Already this young company has manufactured over 50 
Van de Graaff atom-smashers in the price range from $20,000 to $400,000. 
‘4 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OIL Heating Equip- 

BURNERS bee 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 
eet at 
Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 2 
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Annual Meeting 
HE 42nd Annual Meeting of 


the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington, 
D. C., April 26-28, promises to give 
business men timely and profitable 
background on the problems they 
face in the year ahead. 
. The theme selected for this 
year’s meeting is “Action Needed.” 
Coming at a time of post-Korean 
business readjustment, Congres- 
sional debate on major domestic and 


international issues, and of mount-- 


ing interest in the approaching 
Congressional elections, it will be 
one of the most important meet- 
ings ever held by the National 
Chamber. 

Top leaders of business, Congress 
and the executive branch of gov- 
ernment will speak and lead discus- 
sions on vital issues of the day. As 
in the past, out of these sessions 
will come significant clues of what 
lies ahead for the nation’s econo- 
my. 

Any Chamber member who- plans 
to attend, or is planning to be in 
Washington at that time should get 








Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street. 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
i 2 2 RE ale re eae oe eS 2 | 





in touch with Executive - Secretary 
Townsend at the Chamber Office. 
Arrangements can be made for 
members to: attend any of the :neet- 
ings including the Congressional 
Dinner, Tuesday evening, April 27. 
Those wishing to be designated 1s 
a delegate or alternate-delegate 
should - apply at once. President 
Rogers, National Committeeman 
Randall, and Executive Secretary 
Townsend are planning to attend. 


Prof. Robnett 

HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 

merce lost a valuable friend 
when Professor Ronald H. Robnett, 
Associate Dean of the School of In- 
dustrial Management at M. I. T. 
passed on last month. He served on 
the Board of Directors 1941-1944, 
and was Chairman of the Chamber’s 
Audit Committee from 1944 to 1947. 
Professor Robnett was forty-eight 
years old. 





SPEAKERS’ MEETING 
MON., MARCH 29 
HOTEL COMMANDER 





ROCKWELL FILMS INC. 


FILMS and RECORDINGS 
DOCUMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL 

INDUSTRIAL 
ANIMATED 


26 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Sq. Tel. KI 7-4670 
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Employment 
HE State Department of La- 
bor and Industries publishes 
monthly figures showing employ- 
ment and earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing. These 
are based on returns received by 
the Division of Statistics from ap- 
proximately 1,800 representative 
manufacturing establishments in 
which are employed about two- 
thirds of all production and related 
workers in such establishments in 
Cambridge figures 
are based on 71 establishments em- 
ploying about 12,000 workers. 
The State-wide estimate shows a 
decrease in both employment and 
payrolls for January of this year 








Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 
TR owbridge 6-4328 








as compared with January of one 
year ago. January, as compared 
with the previous month, showed a 
decrease in workers of 3.1 per cent 
and a total weekly payroll decrease 
of 4.8 per cent, 

Comparing January with the 
previous month, Cambridge ‘igures 
show a decrease in workers of 2.7 
per cent and wages paid, 3.9 per 
cent. In January 1954 the average 
weekly earnings were $67.08, and 
total hours worked, 40.2 per cent. 
Daylight Saving 

OUSE 212 has been enacted 

and signed by Governor Her- 
ter. This bill extends daylight sav- 
ing time to the last Sunday in Oc- 
tober of each year. 





Arrow Shirts 
Bostonian Shoes 
Stetson Hats 


and other well known 
merchandise 


at the 


COOP 


Harvard Square 


STORE HOURS 
8:50 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX 


The February 26, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries covering the period from mid-January to mid-February 1954 is 
based on the new index (see opposite page). It states: 

The Massachusetts Retail Price Index shows no change between mid- 
January, 1954 and mid-February, 1954. The index number of 112.38 was 
1.4% over that of one year ago and 10.4% over that of June, 1950—the 
pre-Korean War month. Food showed a slight advance of 0.2%. Clothing 
dropped 0.2%. Housing remained stationary. Fuel and light increased 0.6% 
and Sundries declined 0.1%. 

FOOD: In the food section of the index, cereal and bakery products 
advanced 0.8%. Meat showed a drop of 0.2% as higher prices for ham- 
burger, veal, bacon and ham were offset somewhat by lower prices in beef, 
pork chops and lamb. Poultry and fish were down 1.5% and 0.4% respec- 
tively and dairy products declined 1.0% due to lower butter prices and a 
drop of 4ec per quart in milk. Eggs advanced seasonally by 6.7% and bever- 
ages rose 1.0%, as coffee prices continued to advance. No change was noted 
in the fruits and vegetables section as higher average prices in fresh fruits 
and vegetables were offset by lower prices in the canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables sections. ; 

APPAREL: The apparel section of the index showed a slight drop of 
0.2% an fractional reductions were noted in some items of boys’ and girls’ 
apparel. 

HOUSING: A slight drop in the house furnishings and household opera- 
tion sections was sufficient to offset a slight rise in rents. 

The rent section of the index showed an increase of 0.2% from January 
to February. In the future, a monthly estimated change in rent will be 
reflected in the over-all housing index and actual rent changes will be com- 
puted on a semi-annual basis and appear in the February and August re- 
leases. This change in method of publication of the rent index is necessi- 
tated by a change in the collection method of this data which makes it avail- 
able only on a semi-annual basis. 

FUEL & LIGHT: The increase of 0.6% in this section of the index was 
the result of higher prices for range and fuel oil. 

SUNDRIES: Fractional declines in personal care and recreation and 
reading sections of the index resulted in a slight drop of 0.1% in the sun- 


dries section. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 








1947-1949—100 1935-39100 

Feb. 54 Jan. 54 Feb. 53 June 50 Feb. 54 
ARM OOds cei 108.2 108.0 107.6 99.3 
Food at Home............ 108.2 108.0 107.6 99.3 
Apparel oo Ree eR Rane 105.1 105.8 102.9 98.7 
MOUSIDO Dae ese te 116.6 116.6 112.4 10208 
REN tawvels Sects cssds., ake 120.5 120.3 114.5 104.8 
House Furnishings 105.8 105.9 106.9 972 
Household Oper..... 107.5 107.6 107.0 97.6 
Fuel and: Light.........- 115.6 114.9 116.6 1038.6 
Sundries Peep e esa Pen 119.5 119.6 117.8 105.9 

BOMDINGU =: :<cessss teas: 112.3 112.3 110.8 LOG 176.4 


*Includes food in restaurants 
**Includes other housing 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—February 1954=$.8905 
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IMPORTANT REVISION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS RETAIL INDEX 


New Charts will be sent all Chamber members on which to keep month 
to month figures of the Cost of Living. The new chart will show previous 
years based on the new base period by years onl:t. Members wishing the 
combined figure for a particular month should call the Chamber. To allow 
sufficient time for users of the index to adapt. their needs_to the “new” 
series, we will continue to publish during 1954 the combined index number 
only on the 1935-1939 base. 

In order that this revision be understood by users of the index, we wish 
to point out the following major changes which will occur. 

CHANGE OF BASE PERIOD 

The base period of 1935-1939 in use previously has been shifted to that 
of 1947-1949. This new base period has been adopted to conform with that 
now used by the U. S. Consumers’ Price Index, thereby resuming a position 
of comparison between the two indexes which was temporarily lost in 
January 1953 when the Federal Index was first issued on the 1947-1949 
base. This shifting of the base period to a more recent date is also in line 
with established statistical standards calling for such action. 

THE NEW BASE PERIOD—1947-1949—=100 

The adoption of this new base period will result in an index number 
which will be different in size from that shown by the 1935-1939 base. 
While the level of the new index will be considerably lower than that of the 
“old” series index, it must be pointed out that it will in no way change the 
history of price changes over the period of time since the inception of the 
index, due to the fact that both the index numbers constructed on the 1935- 
1939 and the 1947-1949 bases will show identical trends due to the fact that 
they are computed from the same price data. 

CHANGES IN THE NEW INDEX 
ADDITION OF ITEMS 

In order to have the index continue to serve its purpose as a reliable 
measure of price change of goods and services ordinarily bought by the 
wage-earner family, the number of items priced has been considerably en- 
larged by the addition of 21 items of food; 15 items of clothing; and ‘‘) 
items in the sundries section. The “old” shelter section of the index will be 
re-named “housing” and will comprise not only the level of rents, but also 
that of house furnishings, household operation, and home ownership and 
repair costs. In order to avoid confusion in carrying on a continuity of the 
“old” shelter index, rent will continue to be designated by its own index 


number. 
MARKET BASKET 

The addition of numerous new items to the market basket was the 
result of changes determined by a survey of consumer expenditures con- 
ducted in 1950 and brought up to date by adjustments to reflect major 
changes in consumer-buying habits from that date to the present time. 
These additions automatically resulted in a change of the “weight” assigned 
to each item and to the index groups. 

ADAPTATION OF CONTRACT AGREEMENTS TO THE 
“NEW” INDEX 
The revision will not present too difficult a problem in adapting existing 
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wage or salary agreements to the “new” index series. Two basic problems 
are involved. First, agreements based on the: movement of the index’on a 
percentage basis will not be disrupted due to the fact that these percentage 
changes are identical whether computed from the “old” series index or the 
“new” series. Second, matters of contract involving the movement of the 
index on index points may be resolved in several ways. This might be ac- 
complished either by existing provisions in contracts providing a means of 
shifting to a “new” series, by collective bargaining or by agreement among 
the contracting parties as to what might. be deemed correct by the terms 
of the agreement. The percentage change between any two dates will be the 
same on both bases. However, the difference in points between like dates 
will be larger on the 1935-1939 base than on the 1947-1949 base. One index 
point on the 1935-1939 base is equivalent to approximately 0.6 index points 
on the 1947-1949 base; and 1 index point on the 1947-1949 base is the © 
equivalent of 1.57 points on the 1935-1939 base. In this connection, the 
Division will shortly publish a table indicating index points on the 1935- 
1939 base with their equivalents on the 1947-1949 base so that adjustments 
of existing contracts or renewals can be readily accomplished. 

This is but a brief summary of the comprehensive revision of the index, 
the primary purpose of which was to make it a better measurement of the 
use for which the index is constructed. It is of utmost importance to under- 
stand not only that the story which the “old” index number has told over 
past years is maintained in the “new” series, but that this revision will 
project into the future a more accurate measurement of these price trends. 
The Division of Necessaries of Life of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries stands ready at all times to aid the users of the index in adjusting 
themselves to this “new” series. ; 


Health Study 


fox medical care. The survey states 


At extensive study of Chronic 
Diseases in Cambridge has been 
made by the Department of Public 
Health. The report by Miss C. Isabel 
Torney, Medical Social Worker of 
the Cambridge Health Department, 
is on file at the Chamber office. 
The purpose of the survey has 
been to determine the facts about 
chronic diseases in the City of Cam- 
bridge and the facilities available 


that Cambridge has 50 percent more 
people over 65 than the national 
average. It is the first step in plan- 
ning a co-ordinated program by the 
hospitals health department, welfare 
department, and other agencies con- 
cerned, to prevent chronic disability 
when possible, to detect illness early, 
to provide adequate treatment facil- 
ities and to rehabilitate patients 
after long-term illnesses. 


ee EE 
CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF 


12 Brighton St., Belmont 


CATERERS 
| BE 5-6218 
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NEW, IMPROVED 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS 
FOR THE FISHERMAN! 


Fishing Shirts, Boots and Parl:as 





Be Happy—Travel Light 
with Greene's "'Travelite’' 
Fishing Gear! 
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THE GREENE RUBBER CO. 
BROADWAY AT 6TH STREET CAMBRIDGE | 
New England's Finest Rubber Supply House 
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D. REID WEEDON 


Weedon Appointment 
REID WEEDON, a mem- 
« ber of the Chamber’s Na- 
tional Affairs Committee for the 
past eight years, has been appoint- 
ed Vice President of Arthur D. Lit- 
vle, Inc. 

Mr. Weedon joined the staff of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., in 1946. He 
received the S. B. degree in gener- 
al engineering from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1941, 
and did graduate work in textil2 
technology during the same year. 
A major part of his activity with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. has been in 
assisting companies with their mar- 
keting improvement problems, as 
well as special studies of ccmpa- 
nies and products for acquisition 
by industrial clients. Mr. Weedon 
has laso been active in the field of 
area development, and has been in 
charge of some of the company’s 
most important development proj- 
ects. He is currently in charge of 


the work with the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of Puerto 
Rico for the development of an in- 
dustrialization program for the is- 
land, which has already established 
over 150 new industries. 

President Earl P. Stevenson also 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Lawrence W. Bass as a new Vice 
President. 

In his annual report, Mr. Steven- 
son stated that the new 170,000- 
square foot building in West Cam- 
bridge was now occupied by the 
Research and Development Divi- 
sion, which he described as the 
backbone of the ccmpany’s activi- 
ties. He noted that the work of 
this division has continued to in- 
crease substantially during the last 
cwelve months. 

Building Permits 

UILDING permits issued for 

new construction during the 
month of February totaled $80,875. 
February is the poorest month of 
the year; in fact a year ago per- 
mits valued at only $25,000 wers 
issued. The largest permit was ior 


JAMES 0. WELCH 
COMPANY 
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- $50,000 to John W. Powers for an 
office building Type I at 127 Ale- 
wife Brook Parkway. Boston Sand 
& Gravel Company was granted a 
permit ($16,000) for a garage at 
118 First Street. Figures for 1953 
show that building permit applica- 
tions were filed for 24 new residen- 
tial buildings valued at $1,606,200, 
of this number 21 were for one 
family dwellings and 8 for multi- 
family dwellings to accommodate 
123 families. Permits were filed for 
82 new non-residential buildings 
valued at $5,399,485 and 601 per- 
mits were granted for additions 
and alterations valued at $1,697,- 
555. The year’s total for all classes 
combined was $8,703.190. 
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From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 


Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, 6-8062, 6-8062 





Asian Scholars 
HE Harvard-Yenching Institute 


will bring several Asian scholars 
to the United States next fall for a 
year of residence at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The scholars will be nomi- 
nated by universities in Japan, 
Korea, Nationalist China and Hong 
Kong from their faculties. 

The new Visiting Scholars Pro- 
gram is intended to provide stimulat- 
ing intellectual contacts between 
scholars of Asia and America of 
mutual value in the development of 
their scholarship. 

It is expected that the program 
will become a regular part of the 
activities of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAINS 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 


Mastermixt ' 
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JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 





Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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RALPH D. STAUFFER 


Stauffer 
ICE President Ralph D. Stauf- 
fer, in addition to his position 
as Chief Engineer for the New Eng- 
land Gas & Electric System, has now 
assumed responsibility for the direc- 
tion of electric operations, purchas- 
ing and transportation throughout 
the System, it was announced by 
F. D. Campbell, President of 
NEGEA. Mr. Stauffer is serving his 
third year on the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce Board of Directors. 
The recent transfer of former 
NEGEA Service Corporation Presi- 
dent F. W. Randall from a fully ac- 
tive status, to the Chairmanship of 
the Board of the Service Corpora- 
tion, made necessary certain rear- 
rangements of responsibilities. 
Vice President Hall M. Henry, con- 
tinues to act as Director of Gas Op- 
erations for the System and Roy E. 
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Wright assumes the responsibility of 
Gas New Business Promotion. 


Horton L. Chandler, Assistant to 
the President, is charged with the 
responsibility for the Advertising, 
Public Relations, Employee Relations 
and Electric New Business depart- 
ments. All other Service Corporation 
Departments now report to Burdette 
A. Johnson, Comptroller. 


The new plan of organization for 


the New England Gas & Electric 


System is designed to assist those 
responsible for the operations of the 
various NEGEA properties and those 
who work for them, in the channel- 
ing of their inquiries, and requests 
for information and assistance. 





| FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 3 
1,000 to 15,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 

10,000 Ib. Cap. 

Straddle Trucks 

18,000 and 30,000 Ib. Cap. 
Turret Transporters 


5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 
Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
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Two To Go 

ITH two more months to go 

the Membership Club is on 
schedule. A quota of 75 new mem- 
bers in five meetings means 15 mem- 
bers a meeting. By the March meet- 
ing the Club had obtained just 45 
new members. The Club hopes to 
exceed the quota by the final meeting 
in May. This can be done with a 
little help from Chamber members. 
If you know of a prospect just call 
the Chamber, and Club members will 
do the rest. To date, Club members 
have contacted 121 present Chamber 
members, and follow-ups are being 
made on their suggestions. 

Mr. Keeler continues to hold a 
comfortable lead, with the standing 
taking the form of past years with 
one exception. “Jerry” Downing, al- 
so of the Harvard Trust Co. (Har- 
vard Sq.), has moved into third 
place behind Mr. Zitter. He is mak- 
ing a fine showing for a “first year” 
member of the Club. 

Chairman MacKenzie, reporting to 
the Board of Directors, stated, “I 
believe each of the Club members 
will reach his quota and that the 
goal will be reached. The fellows are 


working hard and doing a great job 
for the Chamber. Contacts with pres- 
ent members are as valuable as ob- 
taining new members.” 

Leaders as of March 8 were: 


Points 
Alfred M. Keeler 107 
Samuel H. Zitter 51 
Gerald Downing 42 
Clifford G. Stedman 40 
A. Warren Hanson 34 


New Members 
HE Friendly Market, 2264 
Massachusetts Avenue, is owned 
and operated by Anthony P. Ferro, 
who was discharged from the U. S. 
Navy in 1946. Immediately after his 
discharge he opened his self service 
store. Here good quality foods are 
sold at cheapest possible prices. The 
store recently has been remodelled, 
with new lights, new front, and 
modern interior. Mr. Ferro is our 
contact member. 
F. HALEY, Carpenter-Builder, 
started in business at 5 Palmer 
Street, Cambridge in 1903, formed 
partnership with Arthur S. Wasson 
January 1, 1950, and is now located 
at 26 Palmer Street, and operating 
as T. F. Haley & Co. Mr. Wasson is 
our contact member. 


Cambridge 
PAMPHLET giving facts and 


figures about Cambridge now is 
available at the Chamber office. This 
is a reprint of pages 21 to 25 of the 
new 1954 Manning City of Cam- 
bridge Directory. The pamphlet will 
be used to answer inquiries about 
the city. 
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GRANVILLE H. BEEVER 


Congratulations 
RANVILLE H. Beever, Treas- 


urer of the Cambridge Savings 
Bank for the past eighteen years, 
has been elected President. Mr. 
Beever served on the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors 1944-1947 and 
was Treasurer in 1947. He is a past 
president of the Savings Bank Life 
Insurance Council and currently is 
first Vice-President of the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Association. 
He succeeds Judge Robert Walcott, 


Precision Pantograph 
ENGRAVING 
of Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 
Servicing the 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


EZRA J. LEBOFF CO., Inc. 


114-118 Broadway, Cambridge 
EL 4-3292 EL 4-6638 





President for the past 25 years, who 
was elected President Emeritus. 

Alva Morrison, investment advisor, 
was elected Vice President, Henry 
W. Durant, re-elected Vice Presi- 
dent, and Stuart Shaffer was elected 
Treasurer. 

Cambridge Savings Bank in Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge was incor- 
porated in 1834. Today it is the 8th 
largest mutual savings bank in 
Massachusetts. 


Committee Appointments 

Mayor John J. Foley has chosen 
the following City Councilors to 
serve on the City’s Standing Com- 
mittees of the City Council: 

CLAIMS: Councilors Pill, 
van, Lynch. 

FINANCES: Mayor Foley, Coun- 
cilors Sullivan, DeGuglielmo, Mc- 
Namara, Crane, Lynch, Pill, Watson, 
Morton. 

ORDINANCES: 


Sulli- 


Mayor _ Foley, 


Councilors McNamara, Crane, Sulli- 
van, Morton, Pill, Lynch, DeGugliel- 


mo, Watson. 
POST WAR CONDITIONS: Maat 


Foley, 


DAGGETT 


Councilors Crane, Watson, 


wy WwW! J, 
KS 
a 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 189! 
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Morton, Pill, Lynch, DeGuglielmo, 
McNamara, Sullivan. 

PUBLIC AID: Councilors Lynch, 
McNamara, Watson. 

PUBLIC CELEBRATIONS, MIL- 
ITARY AFFAIRS: Councilors Sulli- 
van, Watson, Pill. 

PUBLIC SAFETY: Councilors 
Watson, DeGuglielmo, Crane. 

PUBLIC SERVICE: Councilors 
Morton, Watson, Crane. 

ROADS AND BRIDGES: Coun- 
cilors Pill, Sullivan, DeGuglielmo. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS: Coun- 
cilors Crane, DeGuglielmo, Morton. 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALS: 
Councilors DeGuglielmo, Sullivan, 
McNamara. 

PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT: Mayor Foley, Councilors De- 
Guglielmo, Crane. 
Cinders—Ashes 

2472 a special report of the 
» State Department of Public 
Utilities on the discharge of cin- 
ders, ashes, and other solids from 
certain furnaces is on file at the 
Chamber office. The report has been 
referred to the Legislative Commit- 
tee on Public Health and a hearing 
date will be set later. 


Curtis Air Compressors 
Service - Parts - Rentals 


Paint Spraying 


Equipment 
ACME AIR EQUIPMENT CO. 
194 Hampshire St., Cambridge 


UN 4-2242 EL 4-7100 





That part of the report refer- 
ring to Cambridge states, ‘A sur- 
vey within the city of Cambridge 
resulted in the collection of eleven 
samples of air-borne solid ‘:natter. 
Three of these contained mostly 
sand and street s:weepings, but che 
remainder showed fly-ash and burn- 
ed xarbon. 


“There are a number of large 
and medium-sized plants in this 
area which use forced draft. A ood 
many of the apartment houses are 
stoker-fired and contribute to some 
extent to the deposit of solids. The 
records of the Department show 
seven complaints to the Smoke 
Abatement Division in the last 
three years which were traced t9 
emitted fly-ash. It is probable that 
legislation of the nature suggest- 
ed would be of assistance to the 
public in this area.” 


The report recommends stiff pen- 
alties for viclators who fail to in- 
stall equipment designed to prevent, 
so far as is reasonably practicable, 
the escape of cinders, ashes or other 
solids from the stacks of buildings 
found to be unsatisfactory. 
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Weather Forecasting 
NERGY flowing at the rate of 


several hundred billion horse- 
power from the day-to-day storms 
of our weather generates the great 
prevailing winds—such as_ the 
trade winds and jet streams—which 
encircle our globe. 

This conclusion, which upsets 
earlier theories of how the world- 
wide motions of the atmosphere 
are maintained, comes from a long- 
term research project in the De- 
partment cf Meteorology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

In due time, the M.I.T. meteor- 
ologists say, this new theory may 
take some of the uncertainties out 
of long-range weather forecasting. 

Global wind statistics have been 
assembled and analyzed during the 
past five years by a team under the 
direction of Professor Victor P. 
Starr and including Dr. Robert M. 
White of the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center, which through its 
support made this project possible. 

Their conclusion proposes, in of- 
fect, that the world-wide motions 
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of thea tmesphere are driven by 
what might be described as :nany 
small “heat engines.” “These en- 
gines,” says Professor Starr, “are 
the great storm areas which bring 
our day-to-day weather changes; 
their energy comes from the inter- 
action. of warm>=and) colds 
masses. 

“As an effect of the earth’s ro- 
tation,’ he continues, “this energy 
is then so organized as to be fed 
into and to maintain the zones of 
prevailing west and east ‘winds 
which would otherwise die down be- 
cause of. friction. ~The w ratagee 
which energy is thus fed into these 
prevailing wind systems turns out 
to be several hundred billion horse- 
power.” 

According to Professor Starr and 
his associates, practically all of the 
traditional pictures have shown the 
atmosphere operating as a single 
huge “heat engine.” That is, cthe 
air has been generally considered 
as rising at latitudes near the 
equator and then at high altitudes 
moving toward the poles, with the 
return current flowing near the 
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ground. Prevailing westerlies and 
easterlies were then explained as 
an effect of the deflecting force of 
the earth’s rotation. 

The new theory means that the 
prevailing winds are in fact the re- 
sult of the high and low pressure 
areas they carry across the land 
—a complex interrelationship of 
forces larger than any man _ has 
ever reproduced. 

The M.J.T. research team stud- 
ied wind measurements recorded 
routinely at over 250 weather sta- 
tions throughout the Northern 
Hemisphere—in the United States, 
Canada, and Alaska, Europe, Af- 
rica, Asia, and ships at sea. 

This information comes from free 
ballogns released at these weather 
stations at frequent intervals, daily 
when possible. Some of these bal- 
loons carry radio equipment to re- 
port their information; others are 
followed from the weather stations 
by radar. The best of these balloon 
records show the winds in the va- 
rious layers up to 10 miles high— 
through more than 90 per cent of 
the earth’s atmosphere and practi- 
eally all its weather. 





The raw material for the sta- 
tistical studies at M.I.T. came from 
daily wind measurements made 
over more than one year’s time, in 
more than 40,000 balloon ascen- 
sions—a total of about 200,000 wind 
measurements at different levels up 
to 10 miles, showing wind veloci- 
ties up to 200 miles per hour. 

This kind of information about 
winds aloft, the M.I.T. group points 
out, has been available on’ a wide 
scale only since about 1949. Before 
that not enough stations were 
equipped for measuring winds at 
high levels, and some of the tech- 
niques were practically unknown 
before World War II. 


“Long-range weather forccast- 
ing,” says Professor Starr, “re- 
quires knowing weather over an 


entire hemisphere. Thus this funda- 
mental knowledge of the sources of 
our prevailing winds should con- 
tribute to more accurate long-term 
predictions. This same knowledge 
may help us to form theories which 
will clarify the behavior of the 
more localized weather phenomena 
which make up day-to-day weath- 
er.” 
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MOUNT AUBURN 


HE Mount Auburn Cemetery 

has presented the Chamber li- 
brary with a most interesting book 
entitled, “Mt. Auburn Biographies”. 
The biological sketches of 518 not- 
ed persons were written by Foster 
W. Russell. 

Many interesting facts are con- 
tained in the “Introduction”, writ- 
ten by Oakes I. Ames, President of 
the Proprietors of the Cemetery of 
Mount Auburn and a member of 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past 14 years. Fol- 
lowing are a few excerpts: 

“The persons interred in Mount 
Auburn outnumber the present pop- 
ulation of the largest city in any 
of the states of Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, or Wyoming. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the name 


‘City of the Dead’ has frequently 
been given t6 so large a cemetery.” 

“Since 1831, Mount Auburn has 
endeavored to fulfill the ideals. of 


its founding fathers. Here, in 
‘God’s Acre,’ adequately protected 
by unexpendable capital funds, 


several generations of Americans 
have been laid to rest. A great 
number of them have left their 
‘footprints on the sands of time.’” 

“Mt. Auburn is proud of the long 
list of distinguished artists, au- 
thors, religious leaders, educators, 
musicians, political leaders, scien- 
tists, soldiers, and other servants 
of humanity who repose within its 
protecting borders. It is doubtful 
whether any other private ceme- 
tery of comparable size can rival 
it in this respect. Its location near 
the heart of a great educational 
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center has unquestionably contrib- 
uted to its eminence as an historic 
burying ground.” 

Visitors from all parts of the 
world come to Cambridge to visit 
the Mount Auburn Cemetery yet 
few Cantabrigians know of its be- 
ginning. With the permission of 
Mr. Ames and James Gore King of 
Cambridge, the “Historical Sketch” 
written by Mr. King is reprinted 
verbatum from the book. 

“HISTORICAL SKETCH 

“It was early in the Nineteenth 
Century—and an integral part of 
that expansion of New England’s 
mind and spirit and imagination 
that has aptly been called her 
‘flowering’ —that there was found- 
ed near her heart and center the 
first nonsectarian garden cemetery, 
as we at present know that insti- 
tution, in the English-speaking 
world. 

“The idea was not wholly new. 
The famous place of burial known 
as Pere Lachaise, which from its 
hillside overlooks much of Paris, 
seems—though somewhat smaller 
in extent than Mount Auburn—to 
‘have been the first sizeable modern 
garden cemetery. Though laid out 
on grounds once belonging to the 
Jesuit Order, and earlier to a con- 
fessor of Louis XIV whose name 
it bears, it has long been hospitable 
to persons of widely differing 
forms of religious belief. First used 
for burial in 1804, it was known 
to at least one of the large-vision- 
ed Boston gentlemen who in 1831 
founded Mount Auburn. However, 


there had not existed before that 
latter date any large outdoor ceme-_ 
tery that was non-sectarian, de-- 
tached from any single form of re- 
ligious belief, where people from 
town or city could be buried in 
country surroundings, in any Eng- 
lish-speaking land. 

“A cemetery means, literally, a_ 
‘sleeping place.’ For many centu-— 
ries, cemeteries in European coun- 
tries had been relatively small in 
extent, most usually attached to 
and adjoining churches. In Amer- 
ica, as early settlements grew into 
thriving towns and cities, the in- 
dividual graves and small family 
graveyards in the countryside, on 
farms or near the settlers’ homes, 
gave way almost everywhere to 
churchyards, whether in hamlet or 
in city. And in the larger towns 
and cities these limited church- 
yard enclosures, surrounded by 
streets and buildings, became over- 
crowded and their continued’ use 
for burial a danger to health. By 
1830, this problem in America’s 
rapidly growing urban centers had 
become a pressing one. 

“It was in answer to this prob- 
lem that the first garden cemetery 
in America came into being, and it 
was called Mount Auburn after the 
central feature of the beautiful 
woodland area in which its site 
lay. Its founding, of which more 
will be mentioned presently, was 
followed by that of many other 
similarly restful and soul-harmon- 
izing places, which have _ since 
come to exist in every part of the 
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United States and in other English- 
speaking lands. In Great Britain, 
it so chanced that Kensal Green 
outside of London was founded in 
1832 to meet a similar need, and 
a general development of country 
cemeteries followed the Burial Act 
of 1855, which with few exceptions 
ended further city burial. In Amer- 
ica, following the example of Mount 
Auburn, Laurel Hill near Phila- 
delphia was incorporated in 1836, 
and Green-Wood Cemetery in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1837. The 
establishment of other garden cem- 
eteries in increasing number fol- 
lowed in different sections of the 
‘United States, until they have 
gradually become the most usual 
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form of burial place throughout the 
land. 

“The founding of Mount Auburn, 
the first bold step which launched 
this trend toward country cemeter- 
ies, filled in its day a need which 
was both material and _ spiritual. 
And behind its founding lies an in- 
teresting story. A notable figure in 
New England’s cultural expansion 
in the early Nineteenth Century 
was Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston. 
Brilliant physician, pioneer Ameri- 
can botanist, originator of the 
term ‘technology’, he also more than 
any other man, was the founder of 
Mount Auburn. It was his versatile 
and restless mind which, keenly 
conscious of the need for a substi- 
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One of the landmarks of Mount Auburn is the 62-foot granite tower erected 
in 1853 in memory of George Washington on the summit that gives the 


Cemetery its name. 


tute for city burial, not only en- 
visaged but made practicable the 
means of its fulfillment. A devoted 
lover of plants and gardens, the 
thought occurred to him that a spa- 
cious area of nature’s gardenland 
was the most appropriate kind of 
place, serene in its peace and beau- 
ty, in which the city’s dead might 
rest. Meetings were held as early 
as 1825 in Dr. Bigelow’s residence 
on Summer Street, to discuss and 
further this idea, then a strikingly 
novel one. They were attended by 
other forward-looking Boston citi- 


zens, including John Lowell, George 
Bond, William Sturgis, and Sam- 
uel P. Gardiner. 

“An appropriate and available 
spot for a garden cemetery was not 
at first found. However, there was 
one such, ideal for the purpose, and 
already locally famous both for its 
beauty and the variety of its nat- 
ural scenery, which lay partly in 
Cambridge but mostly in Water- 
town. This was a tract called 
Stone’s Woods, though long known 
more familiarly—by Harvard stu- 
dents and others who loved to wan- 
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der in its leafy shadows—as 
‘Sweet Auburn, after the idyllic 
rustic setting of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
famous poem. This fertile piece of 
woodland with its ridges and steep 
descents, its dells and hollows, har- 
bored every variety of tree and 
shrub and herb and flower known 
to the countryside for miles around. 
Lovers of nature’s beauties make 
it their favorite walk. Housewives 
went to it for herbs, botanists for 
specimens, children on picnics and 
to gather flowers. Emerson had been 
one of the many Harvard students 
of a contemplative bent who de- 
lighted to lose themselves in its 
shades, for a ramble in congenial 
natural surroundings. For many in 


the whole neighborhood round 
about, this woodland was a place of 
special peace and relaxation, a ref- 
uge from the world’s pain and 
care. 

“Owned for almost two hundred 
years by the Stone family, since 
1685 in the early dawn of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, this 
widely beloved tract had finally 
been sold. And most happily the 
purchaser was George W. Brim- 
mer, a_ public-spirited gentleman 
who had often walked in it with 
Dr. Bigelow and others, and who 
bought it largely to safeguard its 
trees and other beauties from de- 
struction by the march of com- 
merce. In 18380, Bigelow proposed 
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In a beautiful setting in Mount Auburn Cemetery is the Mary Baker Eddy 


Memorial, as shown above. 

to Brimmer that he sell the tract 
for the purpose of founding a 
country cemetery, if enough sub- 
scribers could be brought together. 
Brimmer agreed on_ generous 
terms, and later himself joined in the 
project. The Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, then recently 
formed, was next induced by Bige- 
low, for the purpose of allaying 
prejudice, to sponsor the plan. A 
meeting was held and a committee 
appointed, including besides Bigelow 
and Brimmer, Edward Everett, 
General H.: A. S. Dearborn, Ab- 
bott Lawrence, and others. At a 


larger meeting held in June, 1831, 
it was voted to make the purchase 
of about seventy-two acres for 
$6,000, as soon as one hundred sub- 
scribers for lots at $60 each should 
be obtained. Thus, appropriately 
enough, a horticultural society 
played its part in launching the 
earliest of our garden cemeteries. 
The subscribers were forthcoming, 
and on September 24, 1831, in the 
presence of almost two thousand 
people, Mount Auburn Cemetery 
was consecrated, with Justice Jo- 
seph Story delivering a moving 
and impressive address. The first 
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interment of a notable personage 
occurred there in the following 
year, with the burial of Hannah 
Adams, the historian. 

“Once started on its course, 
Mount Auburn developed steadily, 
in the calm but vital Cambridge of 
the Nineteenth Century, into a 
place of ever greater meaning and 
enhancement of its natural beauty. 
It became widely favored by Bos- 
ton and New England families es- 
pecially, as a place of burial, and 
famous generally for its varied 
scenery, its peacefulness and charm. 
Gradually, as its tended lots and 
sculptured monuments increased in 
number, areas of lawn and wind- 
ing path and floral shrubbery inter- 
spersed the earlier woodland with 
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judicious cultivation. In a manner 
novel for a cemetery, it became a 
favorite carriage drive for Boston 
families, and a show-place to which 
were taken famous visitors like 
Dickens, Emperor Dom Pedro of 
Brazil, and the Prince of Wales, 
later Edward VII.* Typical of va- 
rious books published about it was 
a collection of articles called ‘Mount 
Auburn: its Scenes, its Beauties, 
and its Lessons,’ illustrated by en- 
gravings, which appeared in 1861. 
Edward Everett walked habitually 
in Mount Auburn, seeking refresh- 
ment from his duties, then some- 
what turbulent, as President of 


Harvard. Franklin Pierce was sit- 
ting under a tree there, when he 
received word of his 


nomination 
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for President of the United States. 
James Russell Lowell used to wan- 
der through Mount Auburn’s glades 
from nearby Elmwood, in pursuit of 
poetic thoughts. And there the aged 
Emerson, a month before his own 
death, attended Longfellow’s burial 
on the Ridge, walking on the arm 
of Charles Eliot Norton. 

“Amid the ever-growing numbers 
who have come to be buried in 
Mount Auburn were numerous men 
and women of particular distinc- 
tion, widely varied in their occu- 
pations, of differing views political, 
and social and religious, yet in 
their several ways and changing 
times, all leaders in New England’s 
and the nation’s progress. Among 


these have been representatives of 
all the arts and professions, of 
business and industry, of govern- 


ment and education and religion— ~ 


persons of greater or of lesser 
fame. It is sketches of the lives of 
a large selection of such persons © 
which make up the body of this ~ 
book. | 

“Great numbers of those buried 
in Mount Auburn knew each other 
in their day and generation, dined 
with each other, heard each other © 
speak, crossed swords in active 
business or profession, or, pooling 
strength, cooperated for the general 
good in ventures large or small. 
Through a myriad complex rela- 
tionships, they were to each other 
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vivid presences in life, as neigh- 
bors now in death. And as one gen- 
eration grew into the next, and that 
into another, and so on, many of 
the younger people who remem- 
bered well the older, went in turn 
to sleep beside them in Mount Au- 
purn. 

“Thus many varied lives which in 
their time—whether famous or ob- 
scure in labor or endeavor—inter- 
wove to form a part of the ever- 
living and evolving story of New 
England, have come to their last 
rest in this most beautiful and 
peaceful spot.” 

*“A pnurple beech tree planted by 
flourishes in the ornamental area 
the latter on his visit in 1860, stall 
in front of the Bigelow Chapel.” 
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Building Permits 

UILDING permits issued for new 

construction during the month 
The 
greater portion of this is non-tax- 
able. A permit valued at $185,000 
was issued to the R. C. Archbishop 
of Boston for a Convent at 199-2038 
Erie Street, and two permits valued 
at $29,000 each were issued to the 
Episcopal Theological School for one- 
family dwellings at 22 and 28 St. 
Johns Road. Lack of permits for in- 
dustrial construction was noticeable. 
This situation is being studied by 
the Chamber’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee. 
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Head table at March Speakers’ Meeting, held at the Hotel Commander. Left 
to right: Leslie C. Read, Chairman of Home Betterment Committee; Chester 
A. Higley, Chairman of Municipal Affairs Committee; Lieutenant-Governor 
Sumner G. Whittier; Ralph W. Rogers, President, Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce; Professor Morris B. Lambie, National Affairs Committee; 
R. Colin Maclaurin, Chairman of Education Committee, and Robert W. 


Fawcett, Chairman of the Traffic and Parking Committee. 


Butts and Ordway Comp any 


distributors of 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


Black & Decker Equipment 
200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 TR owbridge 6-3131 
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Lieutenant-Governor Sumner G. Whittier speaking at the March Luncheon 
Meeting of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. The Lieutenant-Governor 
praised Cambridge industry, and the contribution it makes to the economy 
of the State. He also discussed several of the problems facing Massachusetts. 
His frank talk, given from first-hand observance, was received warmly by 
those present. Many members remained after the meeting to extend their 
congratulations to him. 


SES SR FT SE TR INI PAS AE EE EE 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 








CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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ADD TO ROSTER 


Please clip the companies listed below and paste this page of names 
on page 37 of the membership roster you received recently. 

A. M. S..Industries, Ines 69 Harvey ‘Street: .......-.00::..0..s015s-0hae se KI 7-0078 
Machine—Hand Screw Products 
John E. Shaw 

J. J. Casey and Son, Inc., 55 Cambridge Parkway......,.c.....1:asenuee een UN 4-9630 
Trucking and Moving 
John F. Casey : 

Commercial Systems and Forms Co., 4 Brattle Street...cccccccccccssccssssesererecsesaeees TR 6-8187 
Manifold Printing 
George H. Trites 

Francis H. Curtin Ins. Agency, 40 Broad Street, Bostom.......u..11:.ci se eetennanne nnn! 
Insurance, Suretyship (moving to Cambridge in May] 

John J. Curtin 

Custom Floor Covering, 830 Massachusetts AV@nU@.esecccccccccccececeeecevevevereevseseeeees EL 4-5220 
Floor and Wall Coverings 
Milton Spector ; 

Gold Coast Valeteria, 30 Plympton Streeteeccccccccccceccscecesesceveseseesesee. ie UN 4-7010 
Cleaning, Launderers and Tailors 
Benjamin Jacobson 

TF. Haley & Co., 26 Palmer Streetiscccccccsicsssicss cities: EL 4-0030 
Carpenter and Builder 
Arthur Wasson 


Horton Equipment Corp., 52 First Streets... s.cscsscc0c ee KI 7-8980 
Equipment Leasing 
B. D. Kelts 

James Insurance Agency, 112 Amory Streeteecceccscccssccsscssesssesseeses jada ce oes UN 4-2264 


Insurance and Real Estate 
James Ravanis 

Marsh Products Co. of N. E., Inc., 15 Spring Street.) wince. KI 7-5393 
Pretinish Wall Board 
Paul Pratt, Jr. 

R. H. Parseghian Clothing Co., 675 Concord Avenue.......c-..-..00-..-.... UN 4-6220 
Quality Clothing for Men 
Richard H. Parseghian 

Refractories & Building Specialties, Inc., 27 Moulton Streeteecccecc-ccc.--0.0-0..... UN 4-111] 
Firebrick, Refractory Cements, Glazed Tile and Facebricks 
Caesar M. Bortone 

Henry B. Russell & Sons, 29 Webster AVENUC.cccsccssssssssoscececsseccesseeecssccecccccceccc. TR 6-7410 
Disposal Business 
Henry B. Russell, Jr. 

Wetmore & Co., 88.Charles Streeters scswitn KI! 7-7745 
Wooden Boxes, Export 
William J. Wetmore 

8eeoououououum 
Will Build and Lease on Attractive Terms 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


KI 7-0010 
ooo 
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Quality Fuels and Service 
For Over 50 Years 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 





COAL Domestic and in- 
dustrial Fuels 

OIL 

COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 

OIL , Heating Equip- 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 
——————————————————————— 


Telephone: ELiot 4-7500 
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Cost of Living Index 


The March 20, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

The Massachusetts Retail Price Index showed a slight drop of 0.1% 
between mid-February and mid-March, 1954. The combined index number 
of 112.2 was 1.1% above that of one year ago, 0.4% above that of January, 
1953 and 10.8% above that of June, 1950. 

FOOD: The all foods index showed a drop of 0.6% for the month. Meats 
increased 0.9% as advances of 7.5% in pork chops; 4.4% in lamb leg and 
4.2% in luncheon meat were sufficient to offset slight declines in all of the 
other meat items. Poultry declined 9.2%; fish 2.4% and dairy products 1.2% 
as a result of a further reduction of 4c per quart in milk prices. Eggs 
declined 18.0% and fats and oils 0.8%. The fresh fruits and vegetables 
section advanced 0.5% while canned fruits and vegetables declined 0.3%; 
dried fruits and vegetables 1.3% and frozen fruits and vegetables 1.0% to 
result in an over-all average increase of 0.2% in the all fruits and vege- 
tables section. The beverage section rose 6.5% as coffee prices continued 
to rise by 9.4% over the previous month. 

CLOTHING: The slight decline of 0.2% in the clothing section was the 
result of minor downward trends in some end-of-the-season items such as 
girls’ coats, and men’s wool slacks, work trousers, overalls and sweaters. 

HOUSING: The housing section advanced 0.2% as a result of slightly 
higher prices in some items of household operation such as laundry soaps, 
paper napkins, toilet tissues, brooms, etc., in addition to the interim monthly 
estimate of rent charges. 

_ _ FUEL & LIGHT: As a result of a drop of 0.1% in range oil and 0.3% 
in fuel oil, this section of the index showed a decline of 0.1%. 
SUNDRIES: The sundries section advanced fractionally by 0.2%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 


1947-1949—100 1935-39100 

Mar. 54 Feb. 54 Mar. 538 June 50 #£Mar. 54 
Alli Kood? ie hee 107.6 108.2 107.7 99.3 
Food<at Homeiiw..., 107.5 108.2 LOPE 99.3 
Apparel Sdckagh Soden eS 104.9 105.1 103.3 98.7 
Housing ser tan ee 116.8 116.6 EPG 102.0 
Rent sesvssessntusbesvsucsens A 120.5 114.9 104.8 
House Furnishings 105.8 105.8 106.9 ote 
Household Oper’t’n 107.9 107.5 107.0 97.6 
Buele & ight.i i.e 115.5 115.6 116.6 103.6 
UMA IIGS ita .cessercets cose 119.7 119.5 118.3 105.9 

Combined its. .isciieenk L122 P25 111.0 101.7 176.3 


*Includes food in restaurar.ts 
**Includes other housing 
tUnavailable 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—March, 1954—=$.8913. 
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Fishing Boots 
for 


The Discriminating 


SPORTSMAN!! 


e HIGHEST QUALITY 
e PERFECT FIT 

e LONG WEARING 

e LIGHT WEIGHT 

e VERY FLEXIBLE 

e MODERATELY PRICED 





Grass Green Color—in 
Standard Length and 


All Sizes 
Furnished from Stock 








THE GREENE RUBBER CO. 


BROADWAY AT 6TH STREET CAMBRIDGE 
WEATHER-PROOF CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 
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CHARLES H. SLOAN 
100th Anniversary 
HARLES H. Sloan, president 
of the East Cambridge Sav- 
ings Bank, reports that the bank is 
now observing its one hundredth 
anniversary. 
This bank received its charter on 
April 29, 1854, early in the indus- 


trial development of East Cam- 
bridge. With the election of a 
treasurer at the first trustees’ 


meeting, the bank was opened for 
business cn May 20, 1854 in the 
banking rooms of the 
Bank, a commercial bank. 
An examination of the original 
bank ledger, in which all entries 
were made with pen and ink, re- 
veals much of interest. “That bound 
ledger book of 100 pages, 8 inches 
wide and 13% inches high, although 
adequate at that time,” says Mr. 
Sloan, “is a far cry from the fast. 





Lechmere 


electrically-operated, multiple-post- 
ing machines of today.” The num- 
ber of deposits made during the 
first day were thirty-seven. Their 
value was $223.31, with deposits 
ranging from six cents to fifty dol- 
lars. Many were the parents who 
were eager to start thrift accounts 
for their youngsters, opening such 
accounts for children as young as 
two years of age. 

After operating in its original 
banking quarters for nineteen 
years, the East Cambridge Savings 
Bank purchased the estate of An- 
son Hooker and fitted out a bank- 
ing room on the first floor of the 
building. In 1895, the bank acceded 
to the wishes of Middlesex County 
for that particular piece of prop- 
erty and moved. 

It then obtained land on Cam- 
bridge Street, midway between 
Third and Fourth Streets. There a 
building was erected for the exclu- 
sive use of the bank. 

In 1932, the bank constructed its 
present building which is as appeal- 
ing as it is durable, with Maine 
granite outside and Numidian mar- 
ble from Africa inside. Although 
this building was erected twenty- 
two years ago, it is timeless in the 
beauty and character of its archi- 
tectural design and the durability 
of its materials. 

Currently, the assets of the bank 
are in excess of twenty-six million 
dollars, with a surplus of over three 
million and depositors numbering 
nearly fifteen thousand in many 
parts of the world. 
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Museum of Science 
WO years ago the Chamber 


luncheon at the Museum of Sci- 
ence broke all records. This year’s 
May luncheon will be held at the 
Museum of Science, Monday, May 
24, Exhibits at the Museum change 
every few months, and those who 
attended two years ago, need not 
worry about seeing the same things. 
The Museum of Science is closed to 
the public on Monday so this will 
give an opportunity to see a great 
show. 


Luncheon will be catered as before, 
' but this year it will be held in the 
' auditorium which was not completed 
two years ago. Admission will be by 
ticket only and these must be pur- 


chased in advance. Incidentally, the 
price of the ticket will not cover the 
luncheon cost but the April luncheon 
was omitted to allow subsidy of this 
event. It will be the “take-in” of the 
year. The Museum of Science gener- 
ously is setting aside this day for 
Chamber members and their guests. 
It will be a golden opportunity for 
members to have their office force or 
family see the Museum under ideal 
conditions. Members who attended in 
1952, stated that a “walk-around” 
meeting of this type gave them a 
chance to meet and know other 
Chamber members. Watch for a bul- 
letin announcing details. 





There is more hard work than luck 
in most success stories. 





PYREX BRAND GLASS PIPE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


Pyrex pipe 
Gaskets 








h> 
te 


YY 





Sight Glasses 


181 Henry Street 
New Haven, Conn. 


Diaphram 
Valves 





MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. 


245 Broadway 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, and the various Businessmen’s 
Associations, Central Square, Harvard Square, Cambridge Street, and North 
Cambridge, and the Cambridge Electric Light Company invite you to attend 
the greatest retail meeting ever held in our City. 

You will hear experts prescribe remedies for better business. You will 
see displays of the ingredients which make for better business. You will 
be able to ask questions, and the answers will be given “on the spot.” 

This is ONE meeting. you can’t afford to miss. Your only cost is the 
price of the Buffet Supper—$2.50. Admission will be by ticket ONLY, and 
they may be purchased from any of the businessmen’s associations, the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company, 46 Blackstone Street, or you may send 
your check to the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, 500 Memorial Drive, 
and your ticket or tickets will be mailed to you. 

No matter how small or how large your store, this is for YOU. The 
sole purpose of the meeting is to get more dollars in your cash register, 
and to make Cambridge a leading retail center. 

This meeting will be held at the Hotel Continental, Monday, May 17. 
The Exhibits will be open from 5:00 P.M. to 11:00 P.M., with a buffet supper 


from 5:30 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. Short talks by the panel of experts will start 
at 7:15 SHARP. 











Charles B. Watson - Joseph T. Butler 


Guy H. Harnish - George H. Guptill 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Te ae 


TR owbridge 6-1201 
11 MAGAZINE STREET 





Makers of Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Since 1878 
“Serving All Religions” 
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HERE’S THE LINE-UP OF EXPERTS 


Panel Chairman—Mr. Paul R. Corcoran, Corcoran’s Department Store 
“Your Store Front is Your Reputation”—Kawneer Co. 
Mr. William A. Cunningham, Cambridge Territory Sales Manager 
Mr. Fred Billingsley, New England Sales Manager 
“The Three ‘A’s’ of Storelighting’”—G. E. Lamp Department 
Attraction Appraisal Atmosphere 
Mr. L. S. Cooke, New England Field Engineer 
“111 Shop Where It’s Cooler”—Carrier-Boston Filter Co. 
Mr. Ted Larson, Sales Manager 
“Business Looks Up When Your Store Looks Up-To-Date”—Joslin Show 
Case Co. 
Myr. R. E. Ferdinand, President 
“Color Keeps the Customers Coming”—The Glidden Co. 
Mr. Robert Youlden, Color Expert 
“The Landlord’s Viewpoint’”—Harvard Square Businessmen’s Association 
Mr. Bradlee F. Clarke, President 
“How You Can Obtain Financing’”—Harvard Trust Company 
Mr. Robert R. Duncan, President 


HERE ARE THE EXHIBITORS 


See MEM ar coo c csv oe sao ae ines cotindosanssvensaaces qa sondenevavcssccundsbavdas Kawneer Co. 
eS TU IN icra casas .ccccncssocessdeacccecsceassviavsbacdssonscwssencosseqaons University Sign Co. 
Pe WE oo rac scece ccs ssevencencoceacovsrsreaasdeoeccencacouteewssess G. E. Lamp Department 
OR UG LV LOIS. ..c.ccoch-enesseescenesetocoone Cambridge Electric Light Company 
RE E52 occ cas -ne bss riccecoonaacdednsvssecenccneeseessesasecqoasieoeses Joslin Show Case Co. 
Rr Me LON TN Gis s.cccccnccacvteccondasdecesessnguoosttscdescesensnsscvaseoss The Glidden Co. 
Pa ePIC EOUING NG. ccc cossscnocsssscessdeesdectacsdeoctteacoaccsodecssees Carrier-Boston Filter 
MR Taye... 2c. dosonccs acess scccnseomssdcevesontecsns Cambridge Master Electricians 
DN e565 1s cess pceesandeucessedesaresdecsansess Re eE RAMs an aenchy ca en nets Celotex Co. 
ee OT GO) VIGR IN GS... .ccctiocssvetsssteseseenersscersnevecevevecas Armstrong Cork Co. 
eM OO) V LLIRIINGS....ocsscccccccscscccccocsebsencedotvsesocsessnenacseene Bigelow-Sanford 
RM IE) LAS Ey 55s ccccssccccucescescd(ueesececsnnsececeonsy)cvooduvcessseeoons Cambridge Banks 
RETAILERS—THIS IS YOUR MEETING 
Monday—May 17 Hotel Continental 





PUT DOLLARS IN YOUR CASH REGISTER 


——— Tel 


DAGGETT'S 


Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 
of Every Description 
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Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-7720-1 Ve FAMOUS 
pore SINCE 1891: 








Partial view of main Banking Room of the East Cambridge Savings Bank 
now observing its 100th Anniversary. Each of the doors on the huge double 
vault weighs 17 tons. The picture being in black and white does not do 


justice to the bank’s beautiful interior. The exterior of Maine granite is as 
striking as the interior. 








ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Everett L. Cram, Jr., right, is the new treasurer of the 1954 Cambridge 
Salvation Army Friendly Appeal for Funds drive, succeeding Paul R. 
Snyder. Plans currently are being made for the city-wide campaign. Both 
these gentlemen are associated with the Harvard Trust Company. Many 
prominent Cambridge businessmen are on the Advisory Board of the Cam- 
bridge Salvation Army, which is chairmaned by Arthur G. MacKenzie. 


MOTORS - PUMPS 
FANS - BLOWERS 
Fan Blades Transformers 
Belts - Pulleys 

* Catalogue Available 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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LAST LAP 


HE Membership Club is on the 

“last lap.’”’? With the final meet- 
ing scheduled for Tuesday, May 18, 
the members are within sight of 
their quota of 75 new members. 

Seventeen new members were pro- 
posed at the April Board meeting, 
which brings the four-meeting total 
to 64. 

To date 140 present members have 
been contacted by the club members. 
Several members contacted have vol- 
unteered to serve on Chamber com- 
mittees. 

This is your last chance to sug- 
gest a prospect to help this year’s 
Membership Club. The members 
have worked long and faithfully, and 
would like to exceed their quota of 
7) new members. 

There is little doubt at this point 
as to the top man. “Al” Keeler again 
will be far ahead of the field. Each 
month there is a shift in the second, 
third and fourth places. “Cliff” Sted- 
man, following his pattern of last 
year of a slow start and fast finish, 


ROCKWELL FILMS INC. 


FILMS and RECORDINGS 
DOCUMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL 

INDUSTRIAL 
ANIMATED 


26 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard Sq. Tel. KI 7-4670 


has moved into the second spot— 
closely followed by Gerald Downing, 
who is making a remarkable showing 
his first year as a member of the 
Club. 

Chairman MacKenzie would be 
pleased to hear from any member 
who wishes to donate a prize for the 
Club’s celebration on May 18. 

Leaders as of April 12 were: 


Points 
Alfred M. Keeler 119 
Clifford G. Stedman 76 
Gerald Downing 64 
Samuel H. Zitter 58 
A. Warren Hanson Al 


Cost of Living 
HAMBER members have receiv- 


ed a new. “Cost: of 4 Livin 
Chart.” It provides month by month 
spaces in which to chart living costs 
until December 1955. Those who 
have used the charts for the past 
number of years have found them 
not only valuable but fascinating. 
Use the figures on page 14 to bring 
your chart up to date. 





Curtis Air Compressors 
Service - Parts - Rentals 
Paint Spraying 
Equipment 
ACME AIR EQUIPMENT CO. 


194 Hampshire St., Cambridge 


UN 4-2242 EL 4-7100 
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Traffic and Parking Single 


HE Chamber’s Traffic and Park- 

ing Committee discussed with 
Mark Fortune, Planning Director 
for Cambridge the traffic and park- 
ing problem as it relates to the in- 
dustrial areas of Cambridge. Serv- 
ing on the Committee with Chair- 
man Robert W. Fawcett, President 
Robert Fawcett & Son, Co., Inc. 
are: Walter Abbt, President, Abbt 
Motor Transportation Co.; Corne- 
lius F. Bowen, Jr., President, C. 
Bowen, Inc.; J. Lenie Duguay, 
Manager, Duguay & Robillard Mar- 
ket, Inc.; J. Henry Flynn, Manager, 
Flynn Roofing & Sheet Metal 
Works; John S. Lennerton, Reliance 
Motor Transportation, Inc.; K. C. 
Streng, Treasurer, Metropolitan 
Storage Warehouse Co. 


Next Holiday 

HE next holiday, May 30, (Me- 

morial Day) falls on Sunday 
and will be observed on Monday, May 
31. Sunday laws apply from 7:00 
A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Refer to the “Hol- 
iday” bulletin sent Chamber mem- 
bers January 2, 1954. 


Available 


S part of the Chamber service 
as a Co-operative Office of the 
Department of Commerce there now 
is available a ‘book listing the. 3,658 
Government-owned inventions avail- 
able to the public on a non-exclusive, 
royalty-free basis. These now are 
classified and arranged according to 
the industrial use of the inventions. 
Also in a card index files are ab- 
stracts of these inventions. Each 
abstract contains approximately 100 
words describing the specific embod- 
iment of the invention, with special 
reference to its novel features, and 
disclosures: 

(1) its construction if a machine, 

apparatus, device, or article. 

(2) its identity if a chemical com- 

pound. 

(3) the procedure involved Lie 

process. 

A visit to the Chamber office may 
save and make money for those who 
recognize the possibilities. These in- 
ventions embrace a wide variety of 
new products and processes, raw- 
material uses, additional techniques 
for producing already known results, 
as well as advances made in methods 
and processes. 


Distribution Data 


HE U. S. Department of Com- 

merce now issues a monthly 
bulletin entitled ‘Distribution Data 
Guide.” Starting with the first issue, 
published last month, copies will be 
available at the Chamber office. 
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Do You Know 


HAT the Massachusetts De- 

partment of Commerce says 
the 1954 Almanac published by the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune says that the 
oldest existing botanic garden was 
established in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1807, the Boston News-Letter, April 
1704, was the first American news- 
paper; the first normal school was 
established by Horace Mann _ in 
Lexington in 18387; the Provident 
Institution for Savings, 1816, was 
the nation’s first savings bank; 
the Eastern Hotel in Boston, 1845, 
was the nation’s first steam-heated 
building; the first subway was 
opened in Boston in 1897 and the 
Gaiety Museum in Boston was the 
first American vaudeville theatre 
: Individuals in Massachusetts 
should have nearly $110,000,000 
more to spend in 1954 than in 1953 
by reason of the reductions in in- 
come taxes. A preliminary calcula- 
tion of the cut effective on January 
1 in Federal income tax, indicates 
a saving of approximately $100,- 
000,000. The reduction in state in- 
ccme tax, while a higher percen- 
tage than the Federal, is expected 
to amount to about $8,000,000. Re- 
moval of Federal corporate excess 
profits tax may reduce the load on 
Massachusetts corporations by $40,- 


000,000 ... A total of 549 certifi- 
cates of necessity amounting to 
$194,624,388 were issued for Mas- 
sachusetts industrial projects from 
approximately the beginning of the 
program, January 25, 1951 to the 
last report, January 27 1954. The 
ten places having the largest value 
of certificates, expressed in millions 
of dollars, were: Weymouth $80.7, 


Worcester $21.8, Everett $15.8, 
Springfield $12.7, Boston $12.0, 
West Springfield $7.5, Waltham 


$6.4, Cambridge $5.5, Lynn $5.2, and 
Pittsfield $5.0 . . . Records reported 
by Division of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor and _ Industries, 
show that the wage payrolls of 
Massachusetts manufacturers dur- 
ing February amounted to three 
times as much as in the average 
prewar month, 1935-1939. Construc- 
tion payrolls were more than four 
times as large, gas and electric 
companies and street railways and 
bus companies each 2.5 times, steam 
railroads 2.2 times and retail trade 
2.1 times the 1985-1989 average 

. Retail sales in Massachusetts 
department stores during Febru- 
ary totaled 4% more than a year 
ago, as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. For the two months, 
January and February, the total 
stood exactly even with the first 
two months last year. 








AMERICAN CLEANING CO., Inc. 
WINDOW CLEANING AND PORTER SERVICE 


48 Brookline St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


KI rkland 7-5090 
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New Directories 


URING the past month the fol- 
D lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. 


1954 Rochester, N. Y. 
1954 Norwalk, Conn. 
1954 Holyoke, Mass. 
1953 Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1953 Sacramento, Calif. 
1954 DeLand, Florida 

m 1953 Salt Lake City, Utah 
1954 Chicopee, Mass. 
1953 Dearborn, Mich. 
1954 Waterbury, Conn. 
1953 Springfield, Mo. 
19538 Muncie, Indiana 
1954 Darien, Conn. 
1954 Orange, Athol, Mass. 
1958 Austin, Texas 
1953 Plainefield City, N. J. 
1954 Torrington, Norfolk, Conn. 
1953 Hackensack, N. J. 
1953 Wellsville, N. Y. 
1953 Westbrook, Maine 
1953 Webster, Mass. 
1953 Waverly, N. Y. 
1953 Springfield, Mass. 
1953 Oneonta, N. Y. 
1953 Hornell, N. Y. 
1953 Greenfield, Mass. 
1953 Bimira, N. Y. 
1953 Harrisburg, Pa. 
1953 Galveston, Texas 
1953-54 Youngstown, Ohio 
1953 Seattle, Washington 
1954 Clinton, Lancaster, Mass. 


1953 Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 


1953 Saginaw, Mich. 
1954 Orlando, Florida 
1954 Cranston, R. I. 
1954 Stamford, Conn. 
1954 Westerly, R. I. 
1954 Marietta, Ohio 
1953 Buffalo, N. Y. 
1953 Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas 
1954 Billings City, Mont. 
1954 Fitchburg, Mass. 
1954 Leominister, Mass. 
1954 Gardner, Mass. 


1953-54 Tampa, Florida 


1953 Pawtucket, R. I. 
1954 Bristol, Conn. 
1953 Keene, N. H. 
1953 Northern Conn. 
1953 Corning, N. Y. 
1953 Brattleboro, Vt. 





Insurance Surveys 
and 
Analyses of Personal 
and 
Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
57 BRATTLE ST. | CAMBRIDGE 
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Elected 
T the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders held in Cambridge, 
Mr. Robert A. Stauffer and Mr. Ken- 
neth G. Donald were elected to the 
Board of Directors of National Re- 
search Corporation. 

Mr. Stauffer has been Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Research at 
National Research Corporation since 
1949. He also is Vice President and 
a Director of Vacuum Metals Cor- 
poration, jointly owned by Crucible 
Steel Company of America and Na- 
tional Research Corporation. 

Mr. Kenneth G. Donald has been 
Vice President and Treasurer of Na- 
tional Research Corporation since 
February, 1953. He also is Assistant 
Treasurer and a Director of Vacuum 
Metals Corporation. 


New Member 

ARSH Products of New Eng- 

land, Inc., 15 Spring St., Cam- 
bridge, was founded in May, 1935, 
incorporated in January, 1937. Pres- 
ent management consists of Paul 
Pratt, Jr., President-Manager, and 
Ralph C. Ward, Treasurer. They are 
distributors in New England for 
Marlite, a pre-finished wall panel 
manufactured by Marsh Wall Pro- 
ducts, Inc., Dover, Ohio, a Masonite 
Corporation subsidiary. Our contact 
member is Paul Pratt, Jr. 


New Member 

EITH Fulton & Sons, Inc. was 

established as a corporation in 

January of 1951. Prior to that time 
the business was operated under 
the name of Keith Fulton Co. since 
1928. They are general truckers, 
specializing in steel hauling. They 
have an office and garage at 178 
Second Street. Mr. Keith Fulton is 
our contact member. 
Change 
F L. Beunke & Co., 7 Norfolk 

e Street, Cambridge,an 85-year 
old establishment, changed hands 
March 15. The new owner is Mrs. 
Eva Nager, who is not new in this 
neighborhood, for she had _ been 
manager of the Clear Weave shop 
in Central Square for over two 
years. The store has been renovat- 
cd from top to bottom—new lights, 
new racks, shelves, drapes, and an 
entire new line of greeting cards, 
religious articles and party goods. 
Our contact member is Mrs. Eva 
Nager. 
Thomas’ Register 

HE 1954 Thomas’ Register now — 
Si is in the Chamber Directory 
Library for your use. There are four 
volumes with 9,100 pages, in this 
year’s edition. 


SPEAKERS’ MEETING 
MONDAY, MAY 24 
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HIS Status Report of MACE 

brings up-to-date the status of 
some of the important legislative 
issues: 

TAXATION: It begins to look as 
if the temporary 25% income tax 
cut on salaries, wages and business 
income will be the major piece of 
1954 tax legislation. Don’t rely too 
much on its continuation after this 
year. It’s uncertain whether the high 
yields of existing taxes will be sus- 
tained and pressures for increased 
appropriations are very strong. 

Other tax bills enacted into law: 
Chapter 69 and 70, providing perma- 
nently for single payment of the en- 
tire income tax on April 15. Chapter 
269, extending the time for applica- 
tions for abatement of the income 
tax. Chapter 193, for double assess- 
ment of the corporate excess tax in 
eases of delinquent or fraudulent 
corporation tax returns. Chapter 270, 
for prompt payment of additional 
corporation tax found due after final 
determination of federal net income. 

The announced interest of the 


~ Governor and the Tax Commissioner 


has increased the hopes of propon- 
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ents that an acceptable bill can ke 
drafted to give some relief to tax- 
payers deriving income frora divi- 
dends, interest, etc. The obstacle is 
the big tax loss which is inherent in 
the proposals advanced so far. Most 
of the loss would be felt by cities 
and towns in the income tax distribu- 
tion. 

Pending tax bills standing a good 
chance of enactment: Repeal of the 
stock transfer tax. Exemption of 
charitable trust income from the in- 
come tax. Neither would have an ap- 
preciable effect upon the state’s tax 
yields. Also a bill providing that in- 
formation returns as to carnings 
may correspond with federal returns. 

Imporcant bills awaiting commit- 
tee decision: Exemption of machin- 
ery of non-manufacturing corpora- 
tions from local taxation—a compro- 
mise effecting partial exemption is 
said to be under consideration . . 
Reduction in the business corpora- 
tion tax—it stands no chance this 
year . .. The Special Commission 
program for new formulas of dis- 
tributing state funds to cities and 
towns—it is expected that it will be 
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assigned for further study ... Speed- 
ier action on appeals before the Ap- 
pellate Tax Board where local as- 
sessors within three years raise val- 
uations fixed by the Board; manda- 
tory assessment of costs upon the 
municipality when the increase can- 
not be justified—proponents have 
made an irrefutable case for its 
adoption . . . A head tax on non- 
resident workers in Boston—it will 
not be adopted. 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment for a graduated income tax 
has been reported unfavorably by 
the Committee on Constitutional 
Law. It has been “placed on file,” 
and will stay there unless both 
branches vote to consider it in a 
joint session, which is extremely un- 
likely. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. The 
Committee on Labor and Industries 
has completed hearings on all bills 
on this subject. It has reported fav- 
orably on two minor clarification 
bills, and unfavorably on about half 
a dozen others, also of minor im- 
portance. 

Still awaiting committee action 
are the bills for increased benefits, 
strike benefits, separation reporting 
in addition to request reporting, abo- 
lition of experience rating, ete. 

As forecasted earlier, the big fight 
will be on increasing the maximum 
weekly benefit amount above the 
present $25 figure. The outcome on 
this issue is uncertain. Affirmative 
action on the other measures is not 
expected. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
The same committee has heard the 
scores of bills on this subject. 

The recess commission which has 
been studying the workmen’s com- — 
pensation law since last summer has ~ 
filed a report recommending (1) re- 
codification of the law without sub- 
stantive changes; and (2) extension 
of its study until next January to 
consider substantive changes. 

We understand that the legislative 
committee is recommending that ac- 
tion in this session on all substantive 
changes be deferred and that they be 
referred to the recess commission. 
Included would be pending bills from 
management which seek improved 
administration of the law and from 
labor unions which call for extensive 
expansion and enlargement of the 
benefit structure. 

Labor unions may make a strong 
fight against such deferment and 
demand action for further liberaliza- 
tion this year. 


HOME RULE. The proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to bar legis- 
lative action on a bill affecting a 
particular city or town unless its 
governing authorities have first con- 
sented to its introduction is awaiting 
a decision on whether there will be 
a joint session of both branches to 
consider constitutional amendments. 
(If there is going to be a joint ses- 
sion, it must be held before May 12.) 
There is talk of the alternative of 
incorporating its provisions in a 
joint rule. This approach was tried 
last year and failed. 
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FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 


(abstract of an address given by) 
Dr. Thomas K. Sherwood, Professor of Chemical Engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


HE idea that there could be a 
serious water shortage may 
come to some as a shock. The com- 
mon complaint is about the excessive 
rainfall at inconvenient times, and 
it is obvious that we use but a frac- 
tion of the rain which falls in our 
vicinity. Why not scoop up some of 
the excess as it flows past us on its 
way to the ocean? But complaints 
about too much rain in April and 
brown lawns in August illustrate the 
point. The problem is one of distri- 
bution in time and space to have the 
needed water at the right place at 
the right time. 
The average rainfall in the United 
States is about 30 inches, providing 
28,000 gallons for each person each 


day. This would seem to be much 
more than enough. But 70 per cent 
of this evaporates, and one third of 
the rest disappears underground and 
can’t easily be caught. This leaves 
5600 gallons per day per person 
which we can use if we can catch it. 
The total water used averages a little 
more than 1100 gallons per day for 
each person, so our efficiency in col- 
lecting and using the water provided 
by rain-fall is nearly 20 per cent. 
This seems surprisingly high when 
it is remembered that the rainfall 
varies so widely over the country and 
through the four seasons of the year. 
The utilization is doubtless poor in 
some parts of the northwest where 
the rainfall is 120 inches, and very 
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high, indeed, in the southwestern 
states, where the average fall is less 
than 5 inches. The run-off averages 
somewhat higher per person in the 
17 western states than for the rest 
of the country, but the use is much 
higher in the east because of the 
proportionately higher concentration 
of industry. An average utilization 
of 20 per cent means not only very 
high utilization in certain areas dur- 
ing parts of the year but, inevitably, 
frequent actual water shortages. 
The water problem is already with 
us. In the first eight months of last 
year 1031 cities and towns reported 
enforced curtailment of water use, 
over half of these instances being 
due to inadequate supply. The recent 
experience of New York City is typ- 
ical, with car washing banned and 
restaurant patrons requested not to 
drink water. In almost every instance 
the shortage was due not to reduced 
supply, but to increased demand. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1975 the population 
is expected to increase 27 per cent, 
and the water demand to double. 
The situation in Southern Cali- 
fornia is so serious that they not 
only bring water 300 miles from the 
Colorado river, but a plan is afoot 
to transport water the length of the 
state, from the Klamath river. 
Ground water is being withdrawn at 
the rate of 1.4 billion gallons per 
day in the high plains of West Texas 
—30 times the rate of replenish- 
ment. Ground water pumping in 
Southern California has caused in- 
trusion of salt water from the sea. 
Water-deficient areas are increasing 


in number and size. Near Chicago 
the sub-soil water table has been 
lowered by 500 feet. City after city 
is limiting the use of water for the 
cooling of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, or requiring its return to the 
sub-soil. Larger and more expensive 
reservoirs are being constructed. 
Three-quarters of the flow of the 
Missouri at Kansas City last Octo- 
ber was released from the Fort Peck 
Reservoir in Montana. Without this 
the river stage would have been but 
two inches above the minimum re- 
quired for city water and sanitation. 
No appreciable increase in the coun- 
try’s water supply is in sight, but 
the need increases steadily. 

There are many ways of alleviat- 
ing the situation, but no simple so- 
lution to the problem. More large 
dams can be built to save water for 
dry periods. Perhaps cloud-seeding 
with dry ice or silver iodide can be 
developed to produce more rain 
where and when needed. Certain 
large supplies of brackish waters can 
be purified at reasonable cost. Sea- 
coast cities, if necessary, can install 
a second set of water mains to carry 
sea water for sanitary and fire-fight- 
ing purposes. More effective re-use 
of water for industrial purposes, as 
by the greater use of cooling towers, 
can save large quantities of water. 
In this connection it is notable that 
one oil refinery in Texas re-uses 
water to the extent that its 600 mil- 
lion gallon per day requirement in- 
volves only 40 million gallons per 
day of new water. Since over half 
of the available water is used for 
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| irrigation, there exists the possibil- 
| ity of more municipal and industrial 
|water by reapportionment—at the 
| expense of a reduction in cultivated 
acreage. 

| Many of these conservation meas- 
| ures can be effective and important, 
but the trend of the demand curve 
makes it clear that in the long run 
(say 50-200 years) they cannot be 
sufficient. Why then, not get the 
needed water from the greatest of 
all. water resources—the sea? Sea 
water is 96.5 per cent pure water, 
and directly available to those states 
in which more than two-thirds of the 
people live, and in which a somewhat 
larger fraction of industry is located. 
One cubic mile of the ocean contains 
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enough pure water to supply the 
needs of the entire nation for nearly 
eight days. Many methods of sepa- 
rating pure from salt water are 
known, and some have been used for 
centuries. Sea water contains more 
than 800 times as much water as 
magnesium, yet magnesium metal is 
now obtained commercially from sea 
water and sold at a profit. Why, 
then, should not all our water needs 
be satisfied by producing fresh water 
from the sea? 

The answer to this question is 
basically simple. We can—at a price. 
But the significance of the price is 
not easy to assess. In order to do 
this it is necessary to compare the 
probable cost with the water prices 
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we are accustomed to pay. The aver- 
age price of water for irrigation is 
in the vicinity of one cent per 1000 
gallons, and large users pay 0.5 cent. 
Industrial water prices average 4 to 
5 cents per 1000 gallons, and a typ- 
ical price for delivered city water is 
25 cents per 1000 gallons. There may 
be communities in the southwest 
which would be glad to have fresh 
water delivered at 50 cents per 1000 
gallons. Very little irrigation water 
would now be bought for more than 
10 cents and very little city water at 
more than 40 cents. At the present 
time, therefore, water from the sea 
would have to be produced at less 
than about 40 cents per 1000 gal- 
lons, though this limit may be ex- 


pected to increase as the demand for 
water grows over the years. 

In attempting to assess the possi- 
bilities of cheap water from the sea, 
we have one exceedingly valuable 
guide. This is the second law of 
thermodynamics, from which we can 
deduce that the minimum amount of 
power required to separate 1000 gal- 
lons of fresh water from sea water 
is that which would operate a 100- 
watt light bulb for 28 hours. The 
“second law” is one of the most re- 
liable laws of nature ever discovered, 
and it is quite certain that the figure 
will never be bettered by any process 
yet to be invented. 

It is important to understand the 


significance of this figure. It is the 
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required work energy when operat- 
ling an ideal process infinitely slowly, 
with no losses or inefficiencies of any 
‘kind. Every real process will require 
more than the minimum figure—we 
would be fortunate indeed if we could 
accomplish the water separation with 
the expenditure of twice the mini- 
mum. Even this is somewhat wishful 
thinking, since we have no process 
which even approaches this larger 
figure. 

Thermodynamics suggests nothing 
about plant costs, except that they 
may be expected to be infinite if the 
minimum energy requirement is to 
be attained. In plant processes of 
these types the fixed charges usually 
run about twice the energy costs. On 
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this basis, it appears that about the 
best that can be hoped for is a total 
cost of 8.4 cents per 1000 gallons of 
fresh water. No existing process can 
approach this figure, but what cost 
might reasonably be attained ? 

In order to make an _ educated 
guess as to the possibilities of com- 
ing close to the target of 8-9 cents 
per thousand gallons, it is necessary 
to consider some of the methods 
which may be employed to process 
sea water for the purpose. Science 
suggests many methods, but none are 
very good. If methods now known 
are tc be used the problem is one for 
engineers rather than for scientists, 
since energy costs must be balanced 
against plant costs to obtain the op- 


BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


In the Service of 
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BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
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STAINLESS 


Branch Warehouse 
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Hartford 3, Conn. 
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timum result. Engineering skill and 
judgment are required, and there is 
no clean-cut or simple answer to the 
question of what the minimum prac- 
tical cost may be. It is possible, 
however, to estimate the general cost 
ranges for the various processes 
with some assurance. 
* * * * 

Many processes have been em- 
ployed or proposed for the recovery 
of fresh from salt water. Multiple- 
effect distillation, solar distillation, 
and vapor-compression distillation 
are based on boiling, and are already 
widely used. Chemical methods 
work, but are expensive, as are most 
of the electrolytic methods. Ion ex- 
change resins in sheet form can be 
used to strain out the salt ions with 
the help of an electric potential. This 
new resin membrane process and 
modern vapor-compression units 
seem to be the most efficient and 
practical at the present time. 

The high cost of getting fresh 
water from the sea by known and 
developed processes is discouraging, 
and the obstacle in the way of pro- 
gress towards really cheap water is 
the lack of good new ideas. In this 
situation the government has wisely 
allocated a modest amount of money 
to support research on new pro- 
cesses, with the idea that govern- 
ment support of an inventor’s con- 
cept in the early stages of its de- 
velopment may carry it to the point 
where commercial development is 
warranted. These research grants 
are administered by the Saline Water 
Conversion Program of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior. The availability 
of funds and publicity regarding the 
problem have already stimulated a 
number of new and promising ideas, 
though the program has been under 
way less than two years. 

It is a sad commentary on the 
state of science that we do not know 
how to perform the common opera- 
tion of separating a salt from water 
without using several times the theo- 
retical minimum power. If the re- 
search on methods of purifying sea 
water leads to improvements in this 
situation the results will find wide 
application in many industrial pro- 
cesses. 

Although cost figures for produc- 
ing fresh water from the sea have 
been suggested for several of the 
principal processes, it must be ad- 
mitted that these are little better 
than rough estimates. Published cost 
figures for these processes are based 
on widely varying costs for power 
and amortization, and the basis for 
each estimate must be scrutinized 
before the result can have meaning. 

In the earlier discussion two cost 
targets were suggested: the figure 
of 8.4 cents per 1000 gallons of fresh 
water, which might be considered as 
the ultimate and quite nebulous pos- 
sibility, and the figure of 40 cents 
per thousand, which is about the top 
figure which communities now pay. 

As the water situation gets pro- 
gressively worse, water from sea 
water can be made available at 
prices which many users will be 
willing to pay. Processes exist for 
the alleviation of serious water 
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| shortages, albeit the investment in 
| plant will be very large. 

| The situation in regard to irriga- 
tion water is quite different. The 
average value of the crops produced 
on irrigated land is estimated to be 
only 10 cents per 1000 gallons of 
water used, so it seems evident that 
even if the ultimate target of 8.4 
cents per 1000 gallons were reached, 
and this appears highly unlikely, 
fresh water from the sea will not be 
used for irrigation. 





New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
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Wetherell Bros. Co. 


251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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of Commerce for your use. 

1953 Amsterdam, N. Y. 

1953 Fresno, Calif. 

1958-54 Gloucester, Rockport, 
Mass. 

19538 Long Beach City, California 

19538 Worcester, Massachusetts 

1953 Oswego, New York 

1953-54 Miami City, Florida 

1954 New Haven, Connecticut 

1954 New London, Connecticut 

19953 Evansville, Indiana 

1953-54 Worcester Suburban, Mass. 

1953-54 Reno City, Nev. 


1954 Westfield and Vicinity 
1954 Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1954 Duluth, Minn. 


1953-54 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Columbus, Ohio 


1954 
1953 





Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 
57 BRATTLE ST. | CAMBRIDGE 
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ADD TO ROSTER 


Bensing Bros. & Deeney, 95 Binney Street..i.c.....tcsc.hetesseo tee UN 4-2112 
Manufacturer Printing Inks 
Joseph F. Deeney 

F..L..Beunke &.Co.,,7-9Norfolk Streets..icccis.cssshes dct UN 4-2627 
Greeting Cards, Religious Articles 
Mrs. Eva Nager 


The. Broder Co., Inc., 1063 Cambridge Street..is..1.. 1. KI 7-5742 
Wholesale Confectionery and Tobacco 
Ted Broder 

Bryant Heater Div., A.G.E., Inc., 17 Harvard Streetic.ccccccccccccoscecsssseseceeececcceceses TR 6-5650 


Heating, Air Conditioning, Water Heating Apparatus 
Willard C. Wolff 

Cambridge Lumber Co., 135 Harvey Street:.......::2.....0rssscs aoe TR 6-4460 
Retail Lumber 
W. J. Tracy 

Cappy's, 2. Dunster Street..........cccccsssecesssscistcescergecesoansvesseretsidis) unEenn laa 
Custom Shoe Repair 
Plato Cerpasso 

Wallace M. Cutler Associates....sce...sssccs-sccrntsece tie TR 6-1750 


Designing and Manufacturing Engineers, Mechanical Consultants 
Wallace M. Cutler 


Keith Fulton & Sons, Inc.ivcccccccccsescssséterssacctivttune. ee UN 4-1890 
Trucking 
Keith Fulton 

Granite Monuments, Inc., 1430 Massachusetts AV@nUC cecceccocccceccoscccececcescoceccece.. KI 7-7099 


Memorials of Lasting Memory 
William T. Sheehan 

Joslin Show Case & Fixture Co., 385 Putnam Avenue eercecccccccccesccoscccscescecsecscecee. TR 6-3697 
Manufacturer Showcases and Store Fixtures 


Ralph E. Ferdinand 


Roland J. Morin, 1955 Massachusetts AVenue.eccccccccccscssscosseccseccoscccccccesceecccccccce TR 6-5452 
Attorney 

Mount Auburn Memorials, Inc., 583 Mount Auburn Streetseccccccecccossccc-cc.0c-..... TR &-9110 
Monuments 
Nino P. Zapponi 

Raia Tailor Shop, 1384 Massachusetts Avenue secsccccccssssscccsseccecessccceesccsecscceccceccc EL 4-7595 
Edoardo Raia 

Regional Beef Co., 617 Concord AVenuecssesesccsssssssssssccoscssescectecsesserseccccci cc KL 7eb360 


Wholesale—Retail or Frozen Food—Meat Packaging 
William E. Kepnes 


Rudy's Smoke Shop, 22 Central SQUAPOL., .iischsuss anit ne EL 4-8456 
Smokers Supplies, Greeting Cards, Magazines 
Rudolph F. Penezick 


John R. Sennott, Jr., Harvard SToLIT 1x- enO MEEUI  j c, TR 6-0876 
Attorney 
es pliers Magic Gardens, Harvard Square scecscccccssssssssesscssssccccossesceccecsse. TR 6-8381 
oris 


Jack Williams 
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COAL Domestic and in- 
| dustrial Fuels 
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OIL Heating Equip- 
BURNERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 


Telephone. ELiot 4-7500 
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Congressional Quiz Results 


Printed below are the results of the Congressional Quiz, which were 
presented to the New England Senators and Representatives at the New 
England Congressional Dinner in Washington April 27, 1954. The questions 
propounded were the result of a request to the New England Senators and 
Representatives last March, asking the issues on which they wished an 
expression of opinion. 

You will be interested to see how the 93 replies received from members 
of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce compare with the total New Eng- 
land expressions of viewpoints correlated by the New England Council. Also, 
please note that many persons did not answer all the questions. 

Results of the quiz are as follows: 
| Cambridge 

CofC New England 
Yes No Yes No 
Taxes 

1. Do you favor: 
Keeping the deficit for fiscal year 1955 to 
PTINIMUIM 2 Pics svcocccvtccnenessseteasteecestaeqecs rie oaetmeaeenetane 81 3 702 14 


or 
Tax cuts beyond those recommended by the 
President in his budget message ?..........cesssceee 13 47 85 399 
2. If a choice is necessary, would you favor: 
Easing up on the double taxation of dividends? 62 7 562 71 


or 
Increasing the personal income tax exemption 
from: $600: to: $100.2: See eae eee eee 29 32 192 290 
3. Do you believe that the scheduled (April 1) 
reduction in excise taxes is an important step 
which should niot-betdéeferréd ?i22.c.e ee 61 18 518 181 
Inflation 
4, Do you believe that the general public is fairly 
complacent about seeing the value of the dol- 
lar go down as long as they feel that money 
isinot quiterso, “hayd torget')) nee 68 22 573 164 
Wages 
5. Would you favor national minimum wage of 
$1.00 as a means of reducing North-South 
labor ‘cost. differential 72..c.n0 ieee 41 48 313 412 
Taft-Hartley 
6. Do you favor a strengthening of the secon- 


dary boycott provisions of the law? ceccccccsseees 69 6 589 47 
7. Do you favor a return of authority to the 
states to regulate labor-management relations? 38 35 479 183 


8. What other T-H Law changes would continue 

and strengthen compatible employer-employe 

relations in New England? .u.scccccsssssssscssssssscsees not used 158 618 
Social Security 
9. Do you favor expansion of Social Security 

coverage and benefits? 
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Merchant Marine 


| 10. Do you favor more federal subsidies for the 


MUMSPONTCTCNANL WLATING 2 ......ccccescesscsctscovsseccsoeeesecs 49 page 298 333 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


11. Do you favor U. S. participation in construc- 


PIT RU ITO CA WAY 2 \.cccsccviesocsceossinsscosestocdcssoscesesses 57 26 481 228 


| Government Contracts 


12. Do you believe that New England has re- 
ceived generally fair treatment in the award 
of federal defense contracts ?.........cccccccsssosccssseees 41 29 398 184 


Tariffs 
18. Would it be beneficial to the overall New Eng- 


land economy if the President were granted 
broader powers gradually to reduce tariffs on 


a carefully selected step-by-step basis ?............ 46 27 399 230 
14, Would the effect on ycur own business be 
Ree EMER yee ca8s Gs accicecscnéevasccscoseserorsctoscosvelosseseoe 16 29 136 201 


or 
~ Would the effect on your own business be 
EA PEMA RERUN MEE oe co07) ssa essccscasses so sodassocsscioceeiassscvsescanes 11 17 155 118 


Congressional Investigations 
15. Do you approve of the methods used in the 
more widely publicized Congressional investi- 
Bra MDT SE ee eee AS coe cccasovacecsclscessoeccesssconesscsvescctece 21 60 189 526 


Agriculture 
16. Do you favor: 
Continuation of farm price supports at 90% 


ENS MEE oo, 655525 feo sascvscscorsesegndececoacecctcsedessiecdecs 0 74 27 540 
Abandonment of all farm price supports ’?........ 25 40 LOZ 325 
Adoption of so-called “flexible” price supports 

ranging from 75% to 90% of parity ?......cccce 36 3l 397 137 


Letting prices of farm products seek their own 
levels and making compensatory payments di- 
rect to farmers when market levels drop below 
a pre-determined percentage of parity ?............ 48 au 258 218 





MOTORS-FANS 
BLOWERS 


* Catalogue Available * 


CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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OVER THE TOP 


HE Membership Club members, 

whose pictures appear on pages 
14 and 15 of this issue can take a 
bow. They not only reached quota 
on new members, but have gone 
“over the top.” This is remarkable 
when consideration is given to the 
fact that this keeps their seven-year 
average at nearly 100 new members 
a year. 

This year one present member 
company added 2 more members, and 
a second existing membership was 
increased by 3 members. The Cham- 
ber membership, in spite of some 
cancellations due to moving from 
Cambridge, still hovers around the 
1300-mark. 

The winner again this year is “Al” 
Keeler, Vice President of the Har- 
vard Trust Company, Kendall 
Square, despite efforts to dethrone 
him. As the “King” he has brought 
in 28 new members and 129 points 
this year, making his seven-year 
total 175 new members. “Cliff”? Sted- 
man is second high man this year, 


bringing in 15 new members and 119 
points. This is his second year in the 
top three group. The third member 
of this group is “Sam” Zitter, who 
has brought in 7 new members and 
75 points. The fourth highest man 
is a newcomer to the Club—“Gerry” 
Downing, Foreign Department, Har- 
vard Trust Company, Harvard 
Square, who has brought in 8 new 
members and 64 points, an enviable 
record for a newcomer. 

In addition to the new members 
obtained, Club members have called 
on approximately 175 present mem- 
bers as a part of the conservation 
program. This is every bit as im- 
portant as getting new members. 
From these contacts, suggestions for 
increasing the value of the Chamber 
are obtained—as well as members to 
serve on the various Chamber com- 
mittees. 

Once more the generosity of mem- 
ber companies made the final dinner 
meeting of the Membership Club a 
most festive occasion, and as a re- 





Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street 
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sult all Club Members have asked 
to serve again next year. This is the 
kind of cooperation that makes the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
Etick.” 

The Chamber and Club members 
wish to thank the following for their 
thoughtfulness and generosity in do- 
nating prizes for the final meeting: 
F. B. Hubley & Co., Inc.; Harvard 
Cooperative Society; Norton Bever- 
age Company; Boston Athletic Shoe 
Co.; 2dwin R. Sage, Inc.; Harold A. 
Ryan, Inc.; Polaroid Corporation; 
The astern Company; Cambridge 
Electric Light Company; Hotel Com- 
mander; Hotel Continental; Harvard 
Bazar, Inc.; T. J. Hartnett Beverage 


_Co.; Lever Brothers Company; New. 


England Confectionery Company; 
Tru-Ade Bottling Co. of Boston; Uni- 
versity Theatre, Inc.; Daggett Choco- 
late Company; James O. Welch Co.; 
Squirrel Brand Co.; Brigham’s, Inc.; 
Better Homes Club Plan; John E. 
Cain Co.; Johnson-Appleby Co.; J. 
H?=Corcoran & Co., Inc.; Smith 
House; Kraft Foods Company; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Cambridge Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn.; The Carter’s 
Ink Co.; Brown Durrell Co.; Fresh 


Pond Open Air Theatre; Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company; Flash 
Chemical Company; August A. 
Busch & Co. of Mass., Inc.; Wurst- 
haus Delicatessen; O’Brien Distribu- 
ting Co., Inc., Schlitz Distributing 
Co. of Mass.; Deran Confectionery 
Co.; E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Following distribution of the gifts 
and prizes, President Ralph W. 
Rogers presented Chairman Arthur 
G. MacKenzie with a beautiful week- 
end bag for his inspiring leadership. 


In thanking Club members for 
their outstanding service to the 
Chamber, President Rogers said, “It 
has been my privilege to serve in 
many organizations and on many 
committees, but I have never seen 
a group with a friendlier spirit than 
the Chamber’s Membership Club. 
You are the best possible “boosters” 
of the Chamber, and your determi- 


nation to accomplish results is evi- 
dence of your faith in the Chamber 
and its activities. Next year I hope 
we can exceed the 1300-mark on 
memberships, and if determination 
can help then I am sure you fellows 
will accomplish this.” 








Butts and Ordway Gomp any 


DO IT YOURSELF 


BLACK AND DECKER —DELTA—STANLEY TOOLS 
— OSBORN BRUSHES 


200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 


TR owbridge 6-313! 
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Picture of Membership Club members, taken in lounge at the final Club me 
MacKenzie, President Ralph W. Rogers, Alfred M. Keeler and Richard N. Cle 
William H. Coss, Benjamin P. Wild, Richard C. Finn and Theodore W. Dear 
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ed, left to right: Richard C. Long, Clifford G. Stedman, Chairman Arthur G. 
ding, left to right: A. Warren Hanson, Willard D. Wood, Samuel H. Zitter, 
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Cost of Living Index 


The April 29, 1954, Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

The level of average prices of the goods and services measured by the 
“Massachusetts Retail Price Index” advanced 0.3% from mid-March to 
mid-April. The combined index number of 112.5 for April, 1954 was 2.5% 
above that of one year ago; 0.2% over that of January, 1954 and 10.6% 
higher than the pre-Korean month of June, 1950. Declines in the housing 
and fuel and light sections were offset by increases in food and sundries. 

FOOD: The food section showed a rise of 0.3% from the previous 
month. Meats advanced 0.3%; poultry 4.0%; fish 0.2%; fresh fruits and 
vegetables 1.6%; beverages 6.4% and fats and oils 2.4%. Decreases were 
noted in the following sections: dairy products 2.1% and eggs 2.0%. All 
items of meat were lower with the exception of pork, bacon and lamb which 
Showed sizeable increases. The beverage section rose as coffee prices con- 
tinued. to advance. A 10.0% cut in butter prices was responsible for the drop 
of 2.1% in the dairy products section of the index. 

CLOTHING: No change was noted in the clothing section. 

HOUSING: An estimated increase in the rent component of the housing 
index was offset by a decline of 3.9% in the housefurnishings section to 
result in the over-all decrease of 0.6% in the housing index. The cut in 
excise taxes on stoves, refrigerators and toasters was responsible for the 
major part of this decrease. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Lower prices for range and fuel oils resulted in the 
drop of 1.1% in the fuel and light index. 

SUNDRIES: Higher costs in medical care, drugs and transportation 
occurring since the last periodic survey of these items, in addition to an 
increase In moving picture admission charges, were the causes for the 
increase in the sundries section. The personal care section declined 0.3)% 
as a result of tax cuts in cosmetics. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 
1947-1949—100 


1935-39—100 

Apr. 54 Mar. 54 Apr. 53 June50 Apr. 54 
lls HOO?) jo een 107.9 107.6 104.8 99.3 
Food at Home................ 107.8 107.5 104.8 99.3 
Apparel pratescensseoc ecient: 104.9 104.9 103.4 98.7 
PIOUsinge = t.o. 200 1 ees 116.1 116.8 113.0 L027 
Rent meesosecscessensserssssocece cf: ef 115.5 104.8 
Housefurnishings .... 101.7 105.8 106.0 Vike 
Household Operation 107.7 107.9 106.6 97.6 
mulele Se hightt:. nee oe 114.2 115.5 116.6 103.6 
SUIS OMY GEE a ip a ge coe 121.6 119.7 118.1 105.9 


Rombinedatra ee. 112.5 112.2 109.8 101.7 LiGsT- 


*Includes food in restaurants 
**Includes other housing 
tUnavailable 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—April, 1954—$.8889 
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CARRER DAY PROGRAMS 


Henry O. Delaney a mamend J. Murphy 


N March, 1948, Career Day pro- 

grams were instituted at the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School and 
the Rindge Technical School with 
such good results that they have 
been continued ever since. 

Recently, on March 24th, Cam- 
bridge Latin held its sixth annual 
Career Day at which time 60 confer- 
ences were held and, on March 31st, 
Rindge celebrated its sixth annual 
Career Day by scheduling 45 confer- 
ences. 

Bringing to the students of both 
high schools, as they do, accurate, 
up-to-the-minute information on oc- 
cupations from men and women who 
have made their mark in life, the 
conferences have proved to be ex- 
tremely helpful in preparing stu- 
dents for the world of work. 

Since the programs are so admin- 
istered that every senior upon grad- 
uation has had a chance over the 
course of two years to have explain- 
ed to him or her eight different oc- 
cupations or careers, it can be seen 
that they do much to give them a 
more realistic and practical outlook 
on jobs than they would have other- 
wise. 

As no product is good until it has 
been tested, so no service can be said 
to be valuable until it has received 
widespread endorsement. 

And truly it has been remarkable 
the way in which these Career Day 
programs have caught on with stu- 


dents, school personnel, and business 
and college folk who participate. 

Our juniors and seniors approach 
the conferences with much the same 
enthusiasm (point of order: not 
quite!) as they do the annual Latin 
and Rindge football game, our fellow 
educators are splendid in their co- 
operation, and Cambridge Business- 
men (a bow to the Chamber) partici- 
pate in these programs in a most 
enthusiastic and whole-hearted fash- 
ion. 

In establishing these Career Days, 
the directors had in mind only the 
presentation of occupational infor- 
mation to the students, but as the 
programs have continued, they have 
found, much to their pleasure, other 
fine values evolving from them. 

First, what was not realized was 
that in inviting persons to act as 
Consultants, we were bringing into 
the schools men and women of a cer- 
tain distinction and measure of 
prominence who could, as a result 
of their visit and subsequent experi- 
ences, become good friends and 
strong allies of the schools. 

Then, too, many of the Consultants 
are employers of labor, so that our 
employment horizon has been con- 
siderably broadened because favor- 
able impressions created by our stu- 
dents have resulted in these Con- 
sultants making job requests of us 
later on. 

Yet, the emphasis is still on the 
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gathering of occupational informa- 
tion, for we do want to do our part 
in readying our students for com- 
merce and industry. 

We do want them to know what 
is expected of them: to be able to 
answer effectively a “want ad,” to 
handle themselves intelligently and 
properly in an interview, to supply 
all the information that a question- 
naire seeks, to develop not only a 
set of skills or to acquire a certain 
knowledge, but also to have a broad 
understanding of jobs and their op- 
portunities. 

Above all, we want to produce boys 
and girls who not only are prepared 
to make a living, but, what is more 
important, to make a life. 

In common with many of you, we 








FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 
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Karry Kranes 
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do find ourselves disconcerted at 
times by the attitudes of our youth. 
Possibly we spend too much time de- 
veloping aptitudes and not enough 
time in the development of attitudes. 
Maybe so. 

However, contrary to the opinion 
of some employers who take a dim 
view of the recent offerings of high 
schools, we do not, as a matter of 
design and practice, turn out stu- 
dents who are insolent and ill-man- 
nered, careless and indifferent, lazy 
and self-centered, incompetent and 
unreliable. 

It is only that the faults of such 
youth are so conspicuous and irritat- 
ing that their number in industry is 
always considered greater than it 
actually is. Fair and objective-mind- 





Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


29 Hampshire Street 
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'ed employers will testify that our 
good consistently outweigh our bad. 
Incidentally, the Chamber’s action 
back in 1948 when Bob Duncan was 
president in inviting the writers to 
sit down, from time to time, with 
the Education Committee has paid 
dividends. Over the years this mem- 
bership has enabled us to gain a 
better understanding of industry’s 
needs and, in turn, for industry to 
acquire more complete information 
about our vocational programs in the 
high schools. 

Of course, for the schools to op- 
erate independently of industry in 
its vocational guidance work is like 
a manufacturer trying to produce 
consumer goods without familiariz- 





Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Specialists in Stainless Steel 
Fabrication — Welding 
and Machining 


The facilities of our fabri- 
cating and machine shops 
are available for sub-con- 
tract work. 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 





ing himself with market conditions. 
Similarly, for industry to be critical 
of the products of the schools with- 
out taking into consideration the 
problems involved is like calling 
strikes on the batter from a vantage 
point in the farthest reaches of the 
field. 

That is why we find that the more 
contacts we in the schools have with 
businessmen, the more practical be- 
comes our vocational guidance work, 
and the more immediate are the 
gains to industry. 

Along these lines, Career Day con- 
tacts have proved to be more effec- 
tive in establishing better relations 
with industry, closer co-operation 
and greater understanding. 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAINS 


MAYONNAISE 
Potato Chips 

Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 





i Mastermixt Horse Radish 
| MAYONNAISE HI French Dressing 
—— JOHN E. CAIN 
\ Co. 
Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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From every standpoint these pro- 
grams have been of great value to 
us and it is good to be able through 
these columns to express our appre- 
ciation to the Chamber of Commerce 
and its members for their strong 
support of these and other programs 
which we have used and are using 
to produce youngsters who are alive 
to the rich opportunities that Cam- 
bridge industry offers them. 

Prof. Lambie to Retire 
ROFESSOR Morris Bryan Lam- 
bie, an outstanding authority on 
state and municipal administration, 
will retire from the Harvard faculty 
at the end of the present academic 
year. 

Since 1935 he has been ‘professor 
of government at Harvard, and also 
a member of the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration. He has held high posts under 
governors of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Minnesota. 

In his public service he served as 
chairman of the advisory council of 
the Massachusetts Division of Em- 
ployment from 19389 to 1944. He was 
a Director of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce from 1942 to 1945, 
and has been a member of the 
Chamber’s National Affairs Commit- 
tee for the past twelve years. Other 
governmental posts in Massachusetts 
included chairmanship of the Com- 
mission on Employment practices, 


1943-1944, membership on the Com- 
mission on State Finance, 1947, and 
the Interim Commission on Health 
Unions in 1948. 


Building Permits 
UILDING permits, valued at 
$156,900, were issued during 
April for new construction in Cam- 
bridge. The largest one for $85,000 
was for a Type IV observatory at 


60 Garden Street for Harvard Uni- 


versity. Also included was one for 
$28,000 for a diner at 307 Fresh 
Pond Parkway and one for $24,000 
for an office and warehouse at 281 
Albany Street, as well as $3,500 
for additional storage space for 
Massachusetts Wharf Company— 
$8,000 for storage and office space 
for Marques Construction Co., and 
$2,200 for a factory addition for 
Myerson Tooth Corporation. This 
brings to $718,526.00 the building 
permits issued for the first four 
months of 1954. 


Commerce Publications 

HE Field Office of the U. S. 

Department of Commerce has 
notified the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, a Cooperative Office, 
that there are available at a small 
cost various booklets and pamphlets 
on management and marketing, as 
well as domestic commerce. If you 
desire information on a particular 
item, call the Chamber. 








Will Build and Lease on Attractive Terms 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 
KI 7-0010 
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Picture taken at the Retail Meeting held at the Hotel Continental Monday 
evening, May 17. This meeting was sponsored jointly by the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, the various Businessmen’s Associations, Central 
Square, Harvard Square, Cambridge Street, and North Cambridge, and the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company. Left to right: James L. Corrigan, Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company; Stanley M. Gaynor, President, Central 
Square Businessmen’s Association; Bradlee F. Clarke, President, Harvard 
Square Businessmen’s Association; Raymond P. Johnson, President, Cam- 
bridge Street Businessmen’s Association, and Frank H. Townsend, Executive 
Secretary, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 


ROCKWELL FILMS INC. Curtis Air Compressors 
FILMS and RECORDINGS Service - Parts - Rentals 
DOCUMENTARY Paint Spraying 
INDUSTRIAL 
ANIMATED ACME AIR EQUIPMENT CO. 
26 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 194 Hampshire St., Cambridge 


Harvard Sq. Tel. KI 7-4670 UN 4-2242 EL 4-7100 
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Education Committee 

HE Chamber’s Education Com- 

mittee is working closely with 
the Placement Officers of the two 
Cambridge High Schools, in an effort 
to find employment in Cambridge 
business and industry for more of 
the graduates of these two schools. 

On Tuesday, May 4, the members 
of the Education Committee met with 
Mr. Edmond J. Murphy, Cambridge 
High and Latin School Placement 
Officer, and Mr. Henry O. Delaney, 
who holds a similar position at 
Rindge Technical High School. At 
present many of the graduates are 
placed in businesses outside of Cam- 
bridge, and it was agreed at this 
meeting that more Cambridge stu- 
dents should be employed in Cam- 
bridge businesses. 

It was suggested that Cambridge 
companies wishing to employ girl 
students of the Cambridge High and 
Latin School contact the school early 
in the fall, and those having open- 
ings for junior draftsmen, mechanics 


helpers, etc., contact Rindge Techni- 


cal about the first of next year. 
Another suggestion was that Cam- 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 1891. 


bridge employers might give some 
environmental training; for example, 
permit small groups of 6 to 10, who 
might be interested in industry, to 
go through their plants, and also 
arrange for some practice interviews. 

Members of the Education Com- 
mittee are: Chairman, R. Colin Mac- 
laurin, Personnel Officer, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Miss 
Jane Black, Personnel Manager, J. 
H. Corcoran & Co.) Inc. spay ace 
Miller, Director of Personnel Admin- 
istration, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company; Robert W. Newcomb, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Harvard Trust 
Company, Harvard Square; and Mr. 
Glenn Perduyn, Executive Director, 
Cambridge Y.M.C.A. 


Lounge Available 
REMINDER that the Chamber 
lounge is available to any 
Chamber members who wish to hold 
a small meeting during the day. The 
office, of course, must be notified in 
advance of such a meeting. 
As you know, the Chamber lounge 
is air-conditioned for your comfort. 
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New Members 
ENRY Thayer Company, man- 


ufacturing chemists, was 
founded in Cambridge in 1847. 
Makers of the famous Thayers 


Slippery Elm Lozenges, the compa- 
ny recently has diversified its line 
to include a line of super-market 
specialties, headed by “AIRTONA” 
air freshener. Contract manufac- 
turing and packaging also have 
become an increasingly important 
factor in the rapid renaissance of 
this old Cambridge firm. Our con- 
tact member is James J. Storrow, 
Jr. 
» RYANT Heater Division, 
A.G.E., Inc., is proud of the 
fact that it makes the most com- 
plete line of gas heating equipment 


in the nation, and in recent years 
has expanded its line to include 
cooling equipment and water heat- 
ers. Bryant is represented in New 
England through a Cambridge 
branch and a distributor in New 
Haven, Conn. Our contact member 
is Willard C. Wolff. 


Magic Gardens 


ACK Williams, contact member 

for our new member Magic Gar- 
dens, was separated from the Army 
Corps of Engineers as a major in 
the spring of 1946. He opened a 
flower shop on the Concord Turn- 
pike, and in 1947 moved to his pres- 
ent address in Harvard Square. He 
has enlarged the present shop twice 
and intends to modernize completely 
in the near future. Many Chamber 
members will remember his father, 
who was a florist on Cambridge 
Street thirty years ago. 


Cancer strikes one in five—give 
to conquer cancer. 


One way to have a hard time is 
to take things easy. 











ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Universities Serve The Nations Safety 


Excerpts from an address: by Dr. James R. Killian? Jr Presiden: 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


at the luncheon of the 


33rd Annual Massachusetts Safety Council Conference. 


IS discussion of the three com- 

prehensive safety goals of 
the universities against external 
attack, physical and political, the 
economic safety of New England, 
and the importance of intellectual 
and moral safety in our education 
institutions, should be of interest 
to. all Chamber members. 


Military Defense 

“The first of these goals has to 
do with our military defense. This 
vast program impinges upon cvery 
aspect of our national life, includ- 
ing our universities, and particu- 
larly our universities here in New 
England. At the present time, in- 
stitutions of Greater Boston have 
mobilized hundreds of scientists and 
other scholars who are working un- 
selfishly, quictly, and patriotically 
to give the nation stronger defenses 
at lower cost. In fact this area has 
become one of the nation’s largest 
and most important centers for de- 
fense research. For example, New 
England educational institutions 
are responsible for nearly one third 
of all the research undertaken by col- 
leges and universities for the mili- 


tary services. The Air Force recent- 
ly announced that it had awarded 
research contracts totalling some 
382,000,000 in New England and 
that this area ‘seems to have be- 
come our most important develop- 
ment area.’ ”’ 

“A large and urgent defense 
project now operated by M.I.T., the 
Lincoln Laboratory, is a dramatic 
example of how educational institu- 
tions can provide cmergency service 
to the nation. It is also in the full- 
est sense of the word a major ef- 
fort in the field of safety engincer- 
ing, for the objective of the Labora- 
tory is to assist in providing the 
nation wih a more effective defense 
against. air attack. The Lincotm 
Laboratory among other things 
concerns itself with the design and 
development of expcrimntal models 
of certain weapons primarily in- 
tended for the defense of Continen- 
tal North America against satenmes 
CAGK? 

“The problem of defense against 
atomic attack is perhaps the most 
complex problem in safety planning 
and engineering that any people 
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‘has ever faced. No informed and 


| competent scientist or member of 
| the military who has considered the 
| problem has concluded that a per- 
fect defense is possible or prob- 
_ able. They have concluded that our 
_ present defense capabilities can be 


improved severalfold and that we 
have the technical resources to ac- 





_ labor 


a 


complish this.” 


Economic Development 


“The second safety function of 
our universities is to strengthen our 
community and regional economy. I 
submit that in New England, in 
Massachusetts, and in Metropolian 
Boston, our universities are impor- 
tant partners of management and 
in maintaining a vigorous 
economy. Out of the universities are 
coming directly new products, new 
industries, new wealth. Through 
research, the universities are help- 
ing this region to replace lost in- 
dustry by using advanced technol- 
ogy and know-how to create new 
industry. They also help existing 
industry achieve new products and 
new efficiency both in technology 
and in management. They are the 
sources of the raw material of 
ideas and they are stockpiles of in- 
formation. 


“In my home city, Cambridge, 
Radcliffe, Harvard, and M.I.T. to- 
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gether form the city’s largest cm- 
ployer of people, with a total of 
nearly fourteen thousand on their 
payrolls. The combined annual pay- 
roll of these three institutions is 
more than thirty-five million dol- 
lars. Their combined annual expen- 
ditures are eighty-five million dol- 
lars. This past year they had under 
construction new facilities totaling 
ten million dollars. Much of the 
new money is drawn from outside 
the state. I estimate that two 
thirds of the total capital resources 
of M.I.T were attracted from out- 
side Massachusetts. To put it one 
way, our local institutions import 
money and men and export ideas.” 


Intellectual Safety 


“Military strength and foreign 
alliances are not enough to guar- 
antee the safety of the nation. The 
stamping out of subversion is not 
enough. These essential safety 
measures are but incidental to our 
central task of maintaining our na- 
tional integrity, of protecting the 
coalition of ideas, concepts, and 
ideals which give our society its 
meaning, unity, and stability. Prog- 
ress, peaceful adjustment to change, 
an acceptance of dissent, a repug- 
nance for regimentation and en- 
forced conformity, a belief in the 
supreme importance of the free in- 
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dividual—these have been the shar- 
ed convictions which have held our 
nation together. 

“These shared convictions are 
the underpinning of our national 
loyalty. This loyalty comes not from 
fear, compulsion, or decree. It 
springs naturally from a sense of 
belonging, from a confidence and 
faith in one’s country and one’s 
self, from a love of place, from the 
proud identification of one’s self 
with a great heritage and a noble 
cause. Our ultimate safety and sta- 
bility rest upon this kind of free 
loyalty and upon a proud, self-con- 
fident, free commitment to our 
unifying philosophy. 

“Our schools have a crucial re- 
sponsibility to safguard this aspect 
of our national integrity. They must 
exemplify our national ideals of 
equality, social justice, freedom, 
and individual dignity. They must 
cultivate and refine the moral ide- 
alism which is the cement of our 
society . . . If the universities do 
their job well, they provide what 
Whitehead described as an ‘habit- 
ual vision of greatness’ to guide 
and inspire both young and old.” 
SS 
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“It should be clear to you by 
now that I feel deeply proud of our 
universities and that I have not 
been cowed by the wave of criti- 
cism recently directed at them. Too 
many people have become defensive 
and self-conscious in the face of 
this criticism and attack... 

“TI have no. such _ self-conscious 
fears about my profession. There 
is no reason why universities and 
intellectuals should not be criticiz- 
ed, so long as they are free to re- 
ply to the criticism.” 

“It is the responsibility of the 
university and the scholar to com- 
bat and denounce unfair and igno- 
rant criticism, to resist the pres- 
sures toward stifling conformity, 
and to make clear the policies and 
goals of our universities. This I do 
with relish and happily with free- 
dom. It is our still greater respon- 
sibility to protect and maintain in- 
violate the free and objective pur- 
suit of truth which is the mission 
of the university. This mission is 
so deeply interwoven with our na- 
tional safety, stability, and self-re- 
spect, that it must be defended 
against every encroachment.” 
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“Our New England universities 
have been outstanding because our 
scholars have been relatively free 
of improper interference of all 
kinds. They have not been harass- 
ed by discriminatory laws or by 
rampant anti-intellectualism. New 
England has provided a benign en- 
vironment for higher education and 
as a result our institutions have 
attracted a group of world-famous 
scholars. It is unthinkable that New 
England would not continue to pro- 
vide this kind of environment. We 
must not allow our institutions to 
find themselves at a disadvantage, 
vis-a-vis institutions in other re- 
gions, in attracting and holding 
first-rate minds.” 


“Far more is involved here than 
protecting ‘academic freedom.’ Aca- 
demic freedom somehow has come 
to connote academic privilege, 
which it is not. What is involved 
is the formulation, explanation, and 
protection of those tested means 
by which a free society most effec- 
tively preserves its past creates 
its future, and prepares its young 
people to be its citizens, its experts, 
and its leaders. 


“We must make it clear that a 
voluntary association of free schol- 
ars pursuing truth freely wherever 
and however it may be found is the 
tested way of accomplishing this 
mission for our society. We under- 
stand why a college cannot be man- 
aged like a corporation or an army 
or a government agency and still 
be great. 


“It is the responsibility of our 
strong and stable institutions to 
demonstrate that this is true and 
to resist with courage and determi- 
nation any distortion of their test- 
ed procedures. 

“It is the responsibility of our 
society to insist that our schools 
continue to be the sanctuary of the 
mind that is joyfully free so that 
they can continue to teach and per- 
petuate the freedom which is our 
nation’s ‘supreme treasure.’ It is 
in the light of this responsibility 
that we can think of these institu- 
tions as one of the agencies most 
essential to the safety of our na- 
tion, our democracy, and our indi- 
vidual dignity.” 
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Committee Elected 


T the May meeting of the Board 

of Directors the following mem- 
bers were elected to serve on the 
Committee to Nominate Directors: 
3enjamin H. Bowden, a Director of 
the Chamber, President, County 
Bank and Trust Company; Frederick 
H. Nickels, a Past. President and 
Past Director of the Chamber, Treas- 
urer, The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 
pany; Philip R. Morss, a Past Direc- 
tor of the Chamber, Vice President, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; Quincy 
W. Wales, a Past President and Past 
Director of the Chamber, Chairman 
of the Board, Brown-Wales Co.; and 
Benjamin P. Wild, a Past Director of 
the Chamber, member of the Cham- 
ber’s Membership Club for the past 


several years, a. well known Cam- 
bridge roofer. 
This committee will meet during 


f 


fe 
i 


, 

: 
7 

, 


the month of June to consider nom- 


inees for Directors. Any member who 
wishes to make a suggestion for a 
Director should contact any member 
of this committee. It is IMPOR- 
TANT that you send such sugges- 
tions as, under the Chamber’s method 
of election, the nominees selected by 
this committee become the Directors, 
UNLESS ten members submit in 
writing to the Clerk of the Chamber 
names of nominees after the list of 
this committee’s nominees is pub- 
lished. 

The sclection of nominees by this 
committee will be published in a 
future issue of “The Magazine of 


Cambridge.” 
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| KNEW THOMAS ALVA EDISON WAS 


BEING A MAGICAL CHARACTER, | 


DESTINED TO SUCCEED WITH THE 
PROBLEM OF INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 
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MANY SCIENTISTS EXPERIMENTED | 


TRYING TO GET ME TO LIGHT UPA 
LAMP,BUT THEY WERE NEVER 
VERY SUCCESSFUL. 
















THIS YEAR, THE WORLD IS HONORING 
EDISON FOR HIS INVENTION OF THE 
FIRST SUCCESSFUL INCANDESCENT LAMP 
THIS IS"LIGHTS DIAMOND JUBILEE’ 


COPYRIGHT 1954 OY REDDY KILO WATT, 1A. 
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TOM EDISON HIT ON A NEW IDEA 
AND ON OCT. 21,1879, | REALLY 
STARTED TO LIGHT UP THE WORLD. 
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Tomorrows Opportunities Unlimited 


By Dr. George R. Harrison,* Dean of the School of Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


N spite of wars, strikes, and other 

forms of social friction that tend 
to keep us poor, the United States 
economy continues to flourish at an 
ever-increasing rate. Dips, 
sions, and even depressions of busi- 
ness have depths which themselves 
are higher than the highest peaks of 
industrial activity we envisaged early 
in the century. American citizens now 
have a standard of living seven times 
that of the average of the rest of the 
world, and four times their own of 
1900. This year, each of us will earn, 
on the average, twice the goods and 
services that our predecessors could 


reces- 


earn in any of the early 1920’s. Our 
national wealth has increased since 
1900 from 88 billion dollars to more 
than 1300 billion. Thus, despite 55c 
dollars and punishing taxes, world 
political unrest, and cries of havoc 
on every hand, our shares in Repub- 
lic U.S.A. grow increasingly valuable. 

What makes this possible, and how 
long can it continue? Recently I pre- 
dicted that by 1976, when our nation 
will be 200 years old, we can expect 
to be at least twice again as well off 
materially as we are now. Yet we 
certainly are burning up our coal and 
oil, depleting our mineral deposits, 


*Chamber members. will remember Dean Harrison as the speaker at our 
Chamber’s 1952 Annual Dinner. The above speech was given at the 42nd 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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cutting down our forests, exhausting 
our land, and spending increasing 
fractions of our resources for na- 
tional defense and world aid. Also 
most of us work less than half as 
many hours per week as was cus- 
tomary fifty years ago. Can we con- 
tinue indefinitely to accumulate ma- 
terial wealth at a constantly increas- 
ing rate? And if so, where will it 
come from? 

To make reliable predictions, one 
should take his attention away from 
the surf and breakers of the economic 
sea, and look at the welling of the 
deep technological tides that lie be- 
hind American prosperity. These 
have their origins in the discoveries 
of science, and in our genius for 
technology. Our wealth level, though 
greatly affected by the activity of 
our economy, the effectiveness of our 
government, and the team work of 
management and labor, depends basi- 
cally upon our ability to control mat- 
ter and energy. The three key words 
to our prosperity are energy, matter, 
and know-how. 

For many years productivity in the 
United States has been doubling 
every third of a century, and today 
it is increasing even faster. In 1900, 
each man, woman, and child had 
about 2 horsepower working for him 
day and night. Today the figure is 
nearly ten, or more than 2000 times 
that available when the nation was 
born. Though our population will 
probably have grown to more than 
200 millions twenty-five years from 
now, we can expect each of our citi- 
zens then to have available more than 


12 horsepower. This seems a small 
increase, but science is also continu- 
ously improving our ability to use 
energy more effectively, so the gain 
will be more than enough to double 
our standard of living. Today, with 
only about 1/14 of the world’s popu- 
lation, we control almost half of the 
world’s energy output, not so much 
because of our wealth of raw ma- 
terials, as because our industry is 
geared to utilize technological devel- 
opments as they become available. 

Where does all the energy we con- 
trol come from? In the early days of 
our nation, most of the energy used 
in industry came from sunshine stor- 
ed in feed and food. Animals fur- 
nished about half of the energy used, 
and humans about a quarter. The re- 
maining quarter was obtained from 
wind, wood, and water power. 

How different is the situation to- 
day when in a year we use more en- 
ergy to produce wind with electric 
fans than we took out of the air with 
the windmills of earlier days. More 
than half of our energy now comes 
from oil and gas; a slightly smaller 
fraction from coal; a little over 5 
per cent from water power; and a 
slightly higher proportion from the 
products of agriculture, of which 
only one-third represents human 
food. One social result of this greater 
processing of energy has been a 
change in our working hours, which 
have fallen from the 70-hour week 
of 1850. to the 40-hour week of 1950. 
With a further fall possible, how 
long we want to work becomes in- 
creasingly a matter of choice, and we 
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have new opportunities to develop 
those things of the mind and spirit 
that make material wealth of value. 
But most of our present sources of 
stored energy will eventually be ex- 
hausted. We do not ordinarily seek 
out reserves of gas and oil sufficient 
to last more than 25 years, and cer- 
tainly our petroleum supplies will 
eventually taper off. Although the 
visible coal deposits will last much 
longer, they cannot last forever. 
Water power represents current 
rather than stored solar power, but 
even if developed to the five times 
our current usage which is possible, 
it cannot in the future furnish more 
than 25 per cent of our energy needs. 
Recently, however, scientists have 
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turned our attention to two great 
sources of energy which appear to 
be inexhaustible, and which they are 
beginning to learn to tap effectively. 
These are the sun and the atom. As 
sources of energy, they are actually 
one and the same. 

Basking in the sunlight on a June 
day, we think of our sun as a mildly 
glowing object, much more gentle in 
its action than any bomb of the type 
recently exploded in mid-Pacific. But 
gentle is as gentle does; for if all the 
light and heat emitted by the sun 
were focussed on the earth, it would 
vaporize the oceans and shrivel our 
planet in a matter of seconds. Actu- 
ally the sun is a huge thermonuclear 
reactor which, at temperatures sim- 
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ilar to those in the center of an A- 
or fission-bomb, combines the nuclei 
of hydrogen atoms into helium nuclei, 
thus releasing approximately 1 per 
cent of the energy in the nucleus. 
Fortunately, we receive only two 
billionths of this energy, and it keeps 
the earth comfortably warm. But be- 
fore it ends up so doing, sunlight can 
be used to do all sorts of useful work. 
We receive from the sun 20,000 times 
as much energy as we use now for 
all purposes of living. On a sunny 
day, about 1 horsepower falls on 
each square yard of land or sea, and 
solar energy collectors covering an 
area 15 miles square could run all 
the industries of the U. S. This 
sounds exciting; but if one tries to 


capture and convert sunlight, one 
finds over-all efficiencies running 
from around 1/10 per cent for 
methods now in use up to a possible 
10 per cent or so. A process by which 
solar power could be captured and 
converted into electrical power with 
an over-all efficiency of 4 per cent 
would be considered excellent today. 

Scientists and engineers have sug- 
gested many different methods of im- 
proving the effectiveness of solar 
conversion, including using mirror 
collectors, using blackened plates 
covered with several layers of glass, 
using thermocouples or photo-con- 
ductive cells, absorbing sunlight in 
ponds to grow algae, and improving 
techniques of agriculture. There is 
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some hope in all these methods, but 
at present they are too expensive to 
compete economically with conven- 


tional sources of power. The appa- 


ratus needed is too costly to build 
or to maintain, or both. 

The energy falling on one square 
mile in a day at present power rates 
is worth about $200,000, and at 4 per 
cent efficiency of conversion this 
would give a daily income of $8,000. 
However, any apparatus yet sug- 
gested to capture and convert this 
much solar energy would cost at least 
100 million dollars, and interest on 
this would be more than $10,000 a 
day. In addition one would have the 
heavy upkeep cost required to keep 
huge mirrors shiny, to replace broken 


glass, and in some of the systems to 
move the receivers to follow the sun. 
Yet if scientists can even double the 
present top efficiencies, solar energy 
capture may go from the economic 
red into the black. To be sure of do- 
ing this we need to know more about 
matter and energy. 

When we consider utilization of en- 
ergy direct from the atomic nucleus, 
we find a different situation facing 
us. The sun’s nuclear energy, by the 
time it reaches us, is gentle and dif- 
fuse, just right to induce atoms to 
rearrange themselves into the com- 
plex molecules from which plants 
and animals build their cells. Nuclear 
energy released on earth on the other 
hand, is concentrated and intense. It 
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is natural, then, for the scientist to 
plan to use atomic energy where he 
wants high temperatures and pres- 
sures and great energy concentra- 
tions, and to use solar energy where 
gentle diffuse actions are required. 
For the ordinary purposes of indus- 
try we have to concentrate solar en- 
ergy, and water down energy from 
nuclear reactions. 

A few years ago, only Uranium 235 
seemed to be a controllable nuclear 
fuel, and the U235 in sight seemed 
equivalent to about 600 billion tons 
of coal, or 1/6 of our world reserves. 
Recently, however, with the breeder 
pile it has been found possible to use 
U235 to convert ordinary U238 into 
plutonium. This raises the world’s 
atomic energy reserves to the equiv- 
alent of 90 trillion tons of coal; thus 
we see our visible energy store of all 
sorts increased at least 25-fold over 
the situation of a few years ago. 
This means that the human race 
should be able to raise its standard 
of living 25-fold without even both- 
ering to capture sunlight. 

Hundreds of different possible nu- 
clear reactor designs have been sug- 
gested, and a great many of these will 
probably operate satisfactorily. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
cently authorized building five differ- 
ent types of power reactors for ex- 
perimental purposes. Some of these 





are designed for the production of 
industrial power, one to give at least 
60,000 kilowatts, and later power re- 
actors may be much larger. 

If it were not for the radioactive 
emanations produced, there would be 
no modern power plant simpler than 
a nuclear reactor. All one has to do 
is pile up nuclear fuel in such a way 
that the neutrons rushing around 
among the atoms are conserved; 
moderate their speed somewhat so 
that they will strike atomic nuclei 
within the proper speed range; con- 
trol their concentration so that the 
amount of energy built up will not 
exceed the desired output; and finally 
get energy out at any rate you want, 
from a complete explosion in mil- 
lionths of a second to a slow simmer 
which would hardly serve to boil an 
egg. It is too bad that the nuclear 
waters continue to be muddied by the 
political and military implications of 
this tremendous new force, and by 
unnecessary fears that nuclear, 
rather than political, reactions are 
getting out of hand. 

Even though the sun is a hydrogen 
reactor, it is a little early yet to de- 
cide whether we can ever have on 
earth one of these which will operate 
at a strong simmer instead of ex- 
ploding in millionths of a second. If 
the speed, instead of merely the ex- 
tent, of a thermonuclear fusion reac- 
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| tion can be controlled, water can be- 
: come the fuel that inventors have 
| long dreamed of. In chemical terms 
' water is ashes of hydrogen, and 
hence its energy has already been 
extracted. But when we get into the 
_atomic nucleus, amounts of power 
_ thousands of times those needed to 
| separate hydrogen atoms from water 
_molecules become available. If this 
can be worked out, humanity should 
_ never need to worry about its energy 
_ supplies again. 

Turning now to matter, the atoms 
used in industry have in the past 
aided in making our country great. 
Much wealth has come from such 
natural stores as iron, copper, alum- 
inum, magnesium, and to a lesser 
degree gold and silver. Titanium is 
now hailed as a new wonder metal, 
making possible lighter alloys for 
building construction and new possi- 
bilities of corrosion resistance and 
high temperature resistance. But our 
once rich mines are being depleted. 
However, few atoms escape from the 
earth, and the problem is primarily 
one of collection and refinement of 
atoms, for which we require only en- 
ergy. With plenty of power we can 
turn increasingly to the sea and to 
the processing of cheaper deposits of 
minerals to obtain the atoms we need. 
If you pump a cubic mile of water 
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out of the sea, and are willing to 
furnish the millions of kilowatt-hours 
of energy needed to evaporate it, you 
can get 56 million tons of sodium, 
87 million tons of chlorine, 5 million 
tons of magnesium, 300,000 tons of 
bromine, and many other useful 
atoms. Then there is the granite of 
the eternal hills; so if we have in- 
creasing amounts of ever-cheaper 
energy available, we need also never 
worry about the problem of matter. 

Even with our present supplies of 
atoms and energy, our wealth level 
is being raised rapidly by the devel- 
opment and utilization of new mole- 
cules. Chemists and physicists now 
can isolate 100 kinds of elementary 
atoms. By putting these together in 
groups, as when two atoms of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen are joined to 
form a molecule of water, nature has 
produced hundreds of thousands of 
different molecules, each of which 
represents a different substance. 
Chemists can also make new mole- 
cules not found in nature, and by this 
means are more than doubling the 
number available. I need not remind 
you of the long list of molecules on 
which million-dollar industries are 
founded, such as cellulose acetate 
and nitrate, polystyrene, polyethy- 
lene, nylon, and methyl methacry- 
late. A new variety of molecule can 


CANTEEN SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 


CLOVERLEAF CATERERS 
12 Brighton St., Belmont 
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add immeasurably to man’s wealth, 
safety, comfort, health, and general 
welfare. The wonder drugs, vitamins, 
molecules for pest and fungus con- 
trol, textiles, synthetic rubber, are 
all examples. In Ceylon the use of 
DDT for insect control cut the over- 
all death rate in half in four years. 
Penicillin cut our pneumonia death 
rate in half in a few years. Now 
molecules not yet thought of can be 
expected in the future, for there are 
vast numbers of combinations of 
atoms that have not yet been tried. 

Consider the rubber used in auto- 
mobile tires. In 1910, the average 
American workman could drive 
twenty miles on the rubber he could 
purchase with an hour’s work. To- 
day, he can drive 100 times as far. 


STEEL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


WETHERELL BROS. CO. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-§061, 6-8062, 6-8063 
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Our wealth level in terms of the 
actual cost of rubber has improved 
only 16-fold, but in terms of the ob- 
tainability of tires it has gone up a 
hundredfold because workmen, being: 
more productive, can now earn more. 
Our over-all standard of living shows 
a rate of improvement which results 
from the average of a great number 
of such advances. The improvement 
has been greatest in the cases where 
science and technology have been 
most directly involved. The household 
refrigerator was put on the map by 
the development of a new molecule, 
freon, which has a more desirable 
boiling point and is less corrosive 
and toxic than previously available 
molecules. In 1936, two million re- 
frigerators were sold in the U. S. at 


Insurance Surveys 
and 


Analyses of Personal 
and 


Industrial Accounts © 


JOHN H. DYER 
TR 6-6415 


57 BRATTLE ST. CAMBRIDGE 
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an average cost of $185; ten years 
previously, only 200,000 were sold at 
an average cost of nearly $400. Thus 
freon molecules, put in an efficient 
pumping system which will run more 
than fifteen years with only the orig- 
inal lubrication, has resulted in new 
wealth for the housewife, for labor, 
for the manufacturer, and for the 
government. This is the secret of 
American prosperity. Most of the 
wealth being added currently to our 
economy is not dug out of the ground 
or taken from one person’s pocket 
and put into that of another, but is 
produced by increased knowledge. It 
comes from something new under the 
sun. 

One may object to this fundamental 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Manufacturing Division 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Solicits your orders and 
inquiries for 
Fabricated — Welded and 
Machined Steel Products 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 


Telephone 
TR owbridge 6-2140 





approach to the origins of American 
prosperity, as neglecting important 
secondary factors, of which many 
can influence the result. How about 
technological unemployment? With 
increased numbers of automatic ma- 
chines throwing men out of work, 
will technology bring us to another 
situation like 1982? The answer is, 
new machines in general produce 
more jobs than they destroy, for the 
improved efficiency that results pro- 
duces new wealth and incréases the 
availability of, as well as the demand 
for, new goods and services. 

The number of jobs in the U. S. in 
1900 was 29 million. Now there are 
between 60 and 70 million, an in- 
crease somewhat greater than the 


FIELD MACHINERY, Ine. 


Fork Lift Trucks 

1,000 to 18,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 

10,000 Ib. Cap. 

Straddle Trucks 

18,000 and 30,000 Ib. Cap. 
Turret Transporters 

5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


Telephone: EL jot 4-3331 
300 BINNEY ST., CAMBRIDGE 
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population increase. Most of these 
jobs were made by machine. 

The products of technology are of 
two kinds: Improvements in fulfilling 
wants that already exist, and fulfill- 
ment of needs that were not previ- 
ously known to exist. The livery 
stable industry, which employed 100,- 
000, was supplanted by the automo- 
bile industry, which gives employ- 
ment to more than 4 million. The 
airplane industry gives employment 
to many hundreds of thousands of 
skilled personnel in a field that is 
destined to grow much larger, and 
did not exist before 1903. The chem- 
icals industries have grown from al- 
most nothing to rank with steel and 
agriculture. The communications in- 
dustries give employment to millions 
in the motion picture, television, 
radio, telephone, and telegraph fields. 
One machine leads to another, and 
both are merely the material and en- 
ergetic manifestations of man’s in- 
creased ability to mould his environ- 
ment. 

We need have no fear of limitation 
of markets so long as the purchasing 
power of our citizens is kept up, and 
the most direct way of doing this is 
by means of the technological ad- 
vances that spring from science. 

In assessing our prosperity it is 
important to distinguish between 
transients and a steady state. When 
you first close the switch to start an 
electric motor, it draws Much more 
current from the line than when it 
has come up to speed. So it is with 
forces affecting an economy, or a 
social structure or our psychological 
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climate. Technological unemployment 
is a transient dislocation which has 
increasingly less effect as our indus- 
try becomes more complex and varie- 
gated. Much more important is the 
steady state of technological employ- 
ment. So effective has the process of 
new machines producing new jobs 
become that the number of jobs is 
being increased more rapidly than 
the number of people available to 
fill them, so that now it is becoming 
impossible to find enough people for 
jobs which must be carried out with- 
out machine aid, such as nursing, 
bricklaying, and domestic help. We 
can expect increasing shortages of 
labor, and increasing demands for 
new machines, whether mechanical 
like a tape-directed milling machine, 
or chemical like a new fertilizer 
process. 

Of our three basic constituents of 
prosperity — energy, matter, and 
know-how — the first two are in 
pretty good shape, but many laymen 
wonder when scientists will have 
made all the discoveries that can be 
made. That day is probably so far 
distant in the future that we need 
not worry about it. Science has been 
called the “endless frontier.” Nowa- 
days every question answered by a 
new discovery raises several others, 
and the tree of knowledge shows no 
signs of reaching saturation in stat- 
ure. 

There is, however, one dangerous 
shortage which can affect the field of 
know-how. Though our supply of sci- 
entists and technologists is increas- 
ing, it is not increasing as rapidly 
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as in some other countries, not as 
fast as the need. There are 600,000 
scientists and engineers in the U. S.; 
about 1 worker out of 100 is in this 
category. Two kinds of shortages ex- 
ist in this field. There are periodic 
shortages of several thousand engi- 
neers a year and about half that 
number of scientists. Beyond this we 
need to double our supply of certain 
types of scientists, for there is evi- 
dence that many who could contribute 
to our national welfare never find 
fulfillment of their potentialities. 

It is entirely possible that a more 
imminent and likely danger than the 
elimination of our cities by hydrogen 
bombs, is the gradual weakening of 
our research and technological poten- 
tial by the slow degeneration of our 
secondary school educational system. 
The standards in our high schools are 
dropping rapidly, especially in regard 
to the teaching of science. This is 
closely connected with the salaries 
paid high school teachers, which have 
long been linked with real estate tax 
rates. They should be more directly 
linked with the increased wealth of 
society which springs from their 
product, the young men and women 
whom they educate to keep our in- 
dustry and commerce operating ade- 
quately. 

My most direct concern is, of 
course, with the colleges, especially 
the private universities which, if they 
are not eventually to come under gov- 
ernment control, must depend in- 
creasingly on appreciation by indus- 
try of the importance of their role 
in furnishing two of industry’s most 
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important raw materials-man-power 
and know-how. But even more urgent 
than this is the problem of the secon- 
dary school, for this sets the funda- 
mental standards not only for the 
education of our citizenry, but for the 
basic standards of science which con- 
trol our technology and thus affect 
our economy. 

We have much to worry about 
these days, but let’s make sure we 
worry about the right things. 


Opportunity is what opens the 
door for you, but it takes hard 
work to stay on the inside. 


Don’t seek experience—just let 
nature take her course and you'll 
get plenty of it. 


Charles B. Watson ~- Joseph T. Butler 
Guy H. Harnish - George H. Guptill 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TR owbridge 6-1201 
11 MAGAZINE STREET 
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Left to right: Bradford Washburn, Director of the Museum of Science; 
Frederick H. Lovejoy, Vice President of the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Museum of Science; Gilbert Merrill of the Museum staff, 
taken at the Chamber’s May luncheon meeting. 

Two hundred Chamber members and guests filled the auditorium for a 
Hicks’ catered luncheon, followed by movies and demonstrations. Included 
in the demonstrations by “Brad” Washburn and “Gil” Merrill were two 
machines produced by Cambridge firms. The “Fire Eye” of the Fire Eye 
Corporation, detected flame or flickering light over thirty feet away and set 
off an alarm. The Stroboscope light of the General Radio Company made the 
blades of a fast-moving electric fan appear to stop in mid-air. Mr. Washburn 
explained its application to industry. 

Prior to the luncheon, and for an hour following, members viewed many 
wonders of the Museum. Several members have indicated an interest in 
Corporate Membership in the Museum. 


Will Build and Lease on Attractive Terms 
PLATT CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


KI 7-0010 
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Gilbert Merrill and Bradford Washburn demonstrating jet propulsion 
at the May luncheon meeting of the Chamber at the Museum of Science. 
Previous to this, jet propulsion was demonstrated by the sand bags shown 
on the floor. Several of these simplified demonstrations were given to show 
Chamber members and guests one of the methods used to educate thousands 


of school children who visit the Museum during the year. 
So many favorable comments were heard on this type of meeting, that 


plans will be made for another “walk around” meeting next year. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Square) 
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Cost of Living Index 


The May 27, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries states: 

During the period of mid-April to mid-May, the average Massachusetts 
housewife was required to pay more for her food and clothing bill, about 
the same for her housing as in the previous month, but less for fuel and 
sundries items, with the result that her average bill for all the goods and 
services ordinarily purchased was 0.1% above that of the previous month. 
These same items in the period mid-April to mid-May were higher than May, 
1953 by 2.4%; 0.38% above January of 1954 and 10.7% over the pre-Korean 
month of June, 1950. 

FOOD: In the food section of the index, cereal and bakery products rose 
0.4%; meats advanced 0.6% as all items showed fractional increases with 
the exception of chuck roast, veal and bacon. Poultry was 2.9% lower, while 
fish advanced 3.3%. Lower prices for butter, cheese and milk showed a saving 
of 2.3% in the dairy products section, and eggs were down 4.5%. The all 
fruits and vegetables section was vn 5.3% due to an advance of 7.1% in 
fresh fruits and vegetables and higher average prices in the canned, dried 
and frozen items. Coffee continued to advance in price and tea began to show 
an upward trend, resulting in the beverage section rising 4.0%. Sugar and 
Sweets rose 0.5% and higher prices for baked beans, catsup and gelatin 
resulted in a miscellaneous foods section advance of 0.5%. Restaurant prices 
were found to be slightly higher on an average than those prevailing at the 
last pricing cycle. 

_._ APPAREL: The slight upward trend in the apparel section was due to 
higher average prices of men’s tropical suits and women’s spring dresses 
since the last regular pricing. 

HOUSIN G: An estimated increase in rents was offset by lower prices 
for home maintenance and repairs and household operating costs to leave 
the housing index at the same level as the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal declines in the price of anthracite, coke and | 
poe os brought the fuel and light section down 1.7% under the previous 
month. 

SUNDRIES: The slight fractional drop in the sundries section was the 
result of lower average prices for gasoline in some cities. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 


Motes eu See s 1935-39106 
ay Yr. ay 53 une 50 May 54 
Pe HOOUN ecceeec.. 108.7 107.9 105.5 99.3 : 
Food at Home............ 108.7 107.8 105.5 99.3 
Ji) FES) bo rr Se EM eg 105.0 104.9 103.6 98.7 
Dousing stir vine ee 116.1 116.1 113.3 102.7 
Rent sessseeescssaseeseaseees b t 115.9 104.8 
Housefurnishings .. 101.7 101.7 106.0 af je 
Household Oper..... 107.8 107.7 106.5 97.6 
MMel Soeui hit ccccs: 112.3 114.2 112.0 103.6 
RUULTIELIIOS Wleseccatecsosclescecs 121.5 121.6 119.2 105.9 
GMAUOINER cthissseeece ce: 112.6 112.5 110.0 101.7 176.9 


*Includes food in restaurants **Includes other housing {Unavailable 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—May, 1954—$.8881 
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MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
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dustrial Fuels 


OIL 


COKE Expert Service 
on all types of 


OIL Heating Equip- 
BURNERS ment 


MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1 HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 
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Electrical Superintendent John G. Snow of Arlington, Chief Clerk Charles 
O. Robart and Troubleman Philip L. Collins, both of Belmont, were honored 
and presented 30-year service pins at a recent Employee Recognition Dinner 
of the Cambridge Electric Light Company, by Harding U. Greene (center) 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Company. 


ARE YOU AND YOUR EMPLOYEES SAVING ON PURCHASES 
FOR THE HOME, THE CAR, PERSONAL GIFTS, 
SILVERWARE, AND OTHER ITEMS? 


Worthwhile savings are yours when you buy from Lechmere 
Sales Co. Please call on us for prices and suggestions. 


Lechmere Sales Co. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Clean Up 
| T does not necessarily follow that 
EL because May 21-May 31 was des- 
‘ignated as “Clean-Up, Paint-Up, 
Safety Days,” that our efforts along 
these lines should cease on May 831. 
Mayor John F. Foley, the City of 
Cambridge, and the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, urge that all 
citizens and business men continue 
this campaign to eliminate hazards, 
and to improve their properties. 
Home owners should pay particu- 
lar attention to loose hand rails, 
broken steps, and other minor defects 
which can cause serious accidents. 
The Chamber urges Cambridge in- 
dustry to make every attempt to 
beautify their grounds and prem- 
ises, as the impression of our indus- 
trial areas upon the visitors to our 
city is important. 
All Cambridge First 
T is fitting that Cambridge, the 
home of the First Printing Press 
in North America, should have an- 
other “first” in the printing line. A 
booklet, giving an excerpt from the 
King James version of “The New 
Testament in Cadenced Form,” was 
composed on a Photon machine, and 
printed letterpress by The Cosmos 
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Press from Dow magnesium plates 
made by The Wright Engraving 
Company. This is the first time this 
combination has ever been used. The 
complete book also will be printed 
by a Cambridge concern, The River- 
side Press. All these companies are 
members of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce. See this new “Cam- 
bridge First” at the Chamber office. 
Building Permits 

UILDING permits valued at 

$144,850 were issued during 
May for new construction in Cam- 
bridge. $130,000 of this amount was 
for a Type II Warehouse at 281 
Aibany Street. 

Total value of permits for new con- 
struction for the first five months of 
1954 is almost $900,000. At this time 
a year ago the figure was 4% million 
dollars. 

It’s New 
LOW-COST one-million-volt x- 
ray generator for the industrial 
inspection of castings and weldments 
has been announced by High Voltage 
Engineering Corporation, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Capable of penetrating steel thick- 
nesses up to 5 inches, this new Van 
deGraaff supplements conventional 


_ x-ray equipment which is useful only 


for steel thicknesses less than 2 
inches. The cost of the new one-mil- 
lion-volt unit is $25,000, far less than 
any other supervoltage x-ray equip- 
ment now available, and comparable 
in cost to ordinary x-ray apparatus. 
It weighs less than 2500 pounds and 
is about the size of a household re- 
frigerator. 
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Adrian's Donuts & Luncheonette, 1695 Massachusetts Avenue.......:c:cccccccceees UN 4-0915 
Donuts, Sandwiches, Fountain Service 
Adrian J. Goven 

Israel Andler & Sons, Inc., 130 Gore Street.....ccccccccccscscssesecssscrecsecsesesseravseecsevsens UN 4-0610 
Jars, Bottles, Jugs, etc. 
Samuel Andler 

Bill's TV & Radio Shops, 1670 Massachusetts AVenue......c.ccsscssssecsesseseecseseeceees UN 4-5036 
TV, Radio Sales and Service 
James Goulston 

Central Steel Supply Co., Inc., 40 Binney Street.....cccccccsccsccseseceseseestesssvereeesveeeres TR 6-4300 
Steel Warehouse 
Walter Lipsett 

The Cronin Supply Co., 60 Broadway.e.cscscecsscsescsscessssss-scsss8s et een UN 4-3885 
Heating Supplies 
Edward T. Isaac, Jr. 

Dr. Theodore Goolst, 19 Central Square... cscccessc.1s-1-.4-. se EL 4-2604 
Optometrist 

George Janes, 128 lnman Streete..ic..scscs:secsesscsscsssesnesscs EL 4-5226 
Plumbing 

Dr. S. D, Lipsky, 550 Massachusetts Avenue......c.:.)<s-.+.s..1.0110 KI 7-7124 
Optometrist 

Murray Mfg. Co., 31 Carleton Stree@ticsc: sce TR 6-1766 
Electrical Equipment 
James A. Bocella 

Paul's Catering Co., 21 Austin. Street. occcoccsc.csssssccce EL 4-5260 
Industrial and Commercial Catering 
Paul Deal 

Rex Equipment, Inc., 2150 Massachusetts AVENUC...cccccecccececececcesseeecsececcecc cece. TR 6-9630 
Mfg. and Dist. of Refrigeration Equipment for Bar and Grill 
Joseph Conti 

Riberdy's Auto Body, Inc., 308 River Streetecccccccccccccsccsscccescseeeseecceeccc UN 4-6520 
Auto Body Repair, Seat Covers, Upholstery Work, etc. 
Edgar G. Riberdy 

Henry Thayer Company, 100 Inman Streeteeccccccsccccscssssssssssesseeeesseceeeeeeeccccccce cu. TR 6-3313. 
Contract Packaging 
James J. Storrow, Jr. 

Charles Mamakos, 1416 Massachusetts AVenuC.ecsccccccccccccesssccceeceeececcc KI 7-1126 
Lawyer 

Carpenter & Paterson, Inc., 18 Hurley Street:.....c:cccsslsecn te EL 4-4710 


Manufacturer of Pipe Hangers 
George Paterson 


Solicitations 
ANY calls are received at the 
Chamber office, complaining 
about solicitations by telephone. The 
only way to stop this nuisance is for 
every member to refuse to donate if 


solicited by telephone. Simply state, 
“We do not donate or purchase if 
solicited by telephone. If you wish to 
send a letter of explanation, we shall 
check it with the Chamber of Com- 
merce.” 







“New Stamp 

| NEW U. S. postage stamp has 
| just been issued. This stamp was 
introduced to the public and to the 
' world in an unprecedented ceremony. 
The President of the United States, 
Secretary of State Dulles, Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield, and repre- 
‘sentative leaders of our great re- 
| ligious faiths took part in the un- 





veiling. 


This new stamp, in the eight-cent 


denomination, is of historical signifi- 
cance. It is the first regular U. S. 


stamp to bear the motto, “In God 
We Trust,” and to portray the Statue 
of Liberty. 

The stamp will be used primarily 
for international regular mail. It 
symbolizes to the world the high 
ideals for which this nation stands. 
More than 200 million of them will 
be used each year. 

New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have been 
added to the H. A. Manning Direc- 
tory Library, which is maintained at 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce for your use. 


1954 Springfield, Mass. 
1954 Reading, Pa. 
1954 Troy, N. Y. 
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1954 Richmond, Va. 

1954 Harrison, Kearny, N. J. 
1954 Lawrence, Mass. 

1954 Canton, Ohio 

1954 Ridgewood, N. J. 

1954 Peoria, Ill. 

1954 Greater Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


1953-54 San Diego, Calif. 
1954 Portland, Maine 
1953-54 Shreveport, La. 
1954 Westfield & Cranford, N. J. 
1954 Asheville, N. C. 
Do You Know 
HAT the Mass. Department of 
Commerce says ... with the 
affixing of Governor Hertcr’s signa- 
ture, Massachusetts became the first 
and only state in the Union to spc- 
cifically authorize cities and towns 
to establish economic development 
commissions. Heretofore each com- 
munity had to file a bill authorizing 
it to establish commissions to pro- 
mote its economic development. The 
new bill permits cities and towns to 
establish industrial commissions and 
to appropriate sums for their use. 
The Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce has been called upon to 
advise on proper procedures for the 
establishment and operation of these 
commissions. Fifteen localities al- 
ready had such commissions prior to 


IN MEMORIAM 


HAROLD A. RYAN 


President, Harold A. Ryan, Inc. 
1885 - 1954 
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the Legislative Act. The new bill is 
an important step in the industrial 
revolution of Massachusetts ... In- 
dustrial activity in Massachusetts in 
March, 1954 stood .9% above that in 
March a year ago, as indicated by 
the Department of Commerce index, 
Richard Preston, Commissioner, an- 
nounced. The composite index figure 
in March was 181.8 compared with 
180.2 for the same month of 1953 
. . . Retail price index of consumer 
goods and services, compiled by the 
Division of Necessaries of Life, in 
April 1954 stood 2.5% above that a 
year ago. Department store sales in 
Massachusetts during March 1954 
totaled 6% less than in the same 
month of 1953, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston... 
Total case load for all categories of 
public assistance was less in Febru- 
ary 1954 than in February 1953, 
according to statistics released by 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare. In the four catego- 
ries of public assistance to the needy, 
there were 130,923 cases being aided 
in 19583 which was reduced to 129,022 
cases in February 1954... The num- 





Putts and Ordway Company 


DO IT YOURSELF 


BLACK AND DECKER—DELTA—STANLEY TOOLS 


— OSBORN BRUSHES 
200 SIXTH STREET, CAMBRIDGE 42 


ber of new cars sold in Massachusetts 
during April reached a record high 
for the month of 18,306, a gain of 6% 
over April last year. Sales of 52,395 
for the first four months of 1954 also 
was the highest for a corresponding 
period of any year. On the basis of 
the first four months, the total for 
1954 may reach close to 162,000 new 
cars, the biggest year on record with 
the exception of 1950 when the Kor- 
can war scare boomed the total to 
166,455, according to figures furnish- 
ed the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton by the New England Auto List 
... sales by department stores dur- 
ing April totaled 6% more than a 
year ago, due in part to the late date 
of Easter in 1954, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. The 
total for the first four months this~ 
year, however, was fully up to that 
of the same period a year ago, fur- 
ther evidence of large consumer 
spending ... The Massachusetts De- 
partment of Commerce, with the col- 
laboration of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security, is preparing a direc- 
tory of all Massachusetts manufac- 
turers employing eight or more per- 
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sons. A questionnaire is being mailed 
to each establishment asking each 
firm to list its principal products. 
Meanwhile the Departments re- 
search division has compiled and has 
available 112 list of manufacturers 
and other resources for specific pro- 
ducts in answer to requests as to 
where those products can be obtained. 
... Adverse spring weather notwith- 
standing, inquiries for summer ac- 
commodations, in response to adver- 
tising of resort areas by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, are about 8% 
ahead of last year. This increase in 
returns corresponds closely with in- 
formation reported by other Massa- 
chusetts and New England resort as- 
sociations. The tourist season in 1953 
set a new record high at $400,000,000, 
which may be topped this year... 
Of the 529 savings banks in the U. S., 
Massachusetts has 188, the largest 
number of any state and by far the 
largest in assets with the exception 
of New York State. 


For Information 
VAILABLE at the Chamber of- 


fice (a cooperative office of the 


United States Department of Com- 
merce) is the ‘County and City Data 
Book.” Published by the Bureau of 
Census, it is useful to businessmen 
in two ways: 


1. The statistical tables in the vol- 
ume present more than a hundred 
selected items of information 
about each county and each city 
of over 25,000 population. 


2. The source notes, covering each 
item presented, serve as a guide 
to other reports for those busi- 
nessmen who need more detailed 
information -about a_ particular 
area or group of areas. 


The latest edition of the County 
and City Data Book bears the date 
of 1952. Compactly assembled in this 
volume are 128 items of data for each 
county, standard metropolitan area, 
State, and geographic division; and 
133 items of date for each of 484 
cities having 25,000 or more inhabi- 
tants in 1950. In general, the latest 
data available on every subject cov- 
ered, are presented. 
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The radius map above appears on the new brochure of Olmsted-Flint Corpo- 
ration. This is a reproduction of the map used in the company’s advertising 
twenty years ago, to show Cambridge in the heart of Metropolitan Boston. 
Since that time Cambridge has taken its place as a great American city. The 
outstanding record of its industrial institutions during the war and its recent 
designation as the “Research Center of the World” have added to its fame. 
Let’s not relax in selling Cambridge. Use the name prominently in your 
advertising and on your stationery. 
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The Ultrasonic Corporation has dedicated its new plant at 640 Memorial 
Drive, marking a noteworthy milestone in the solid and sound progress of 
this new neighbor on “Research Row.” The picture above shows Vice-Mayor 
Pill, representing Mayor Foley, cutting the ribbon. Left to right: Harold W. 
Danser, Sr., Treasurer; William M. Pease, Vice President; Harold W. Danser, 
Jr., President; Glenn H. Roundy, Vice President, and Councilor Hyman Pill. 
The major activities of Ultrasonic and its Monitor Controller Company 
Division consist of advanced electronics, electrical control equipment, and jet 


air condition. The company’s personnel now totals over 1,000 employees. 


Precision Pantograph 
ENGRAVING 
of Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 
Servicing the 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 
EZRA J. LEBOFF CO.., Inc. 


114-118 Broadway, Cambridge 
EL 4-3292 EL 4-6638 
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First Reactor and New Building 
LANS for a nuclear reactor to be and _ unclassified project, will be 


privately financed and devoted 
solely to education and non-secret 
research in the peacetime applica- 
tions of nuclear power were an- 
nounced by Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The first nuclear reactor, planned 
for construction in New England, 
Dr. Killian said, will be used in an 
ever widening search for funda- 
mental knowledge and for the solu- 
tion of engineering problems in the 
new and promising field of nuclear 
engineering. 

“Underlying this decision,” said 
Dr. Killian, “is the conviction that 
nuclear technology will be of stead- 
ily increasing importance to the na- 
tion, and of very special importance 
to New England. There is no reactor 
in this region at the present time 
and there should be if New England 
is to secure its proper share of the 
new technology’s benefits.” 

Coupled with this new reactor are 
plans for a new building for the 
physical sciences. The M.I.T. reactor 
will be useful not only to engineers 
but to scientists, including physi- 
cists, chemists, as well as investi- 
gators in the fields of biology and 
medicine. At the appropriate time 
approval of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will be sought for the allo- 
cation of the necessary fuel. It is 
estimated that the total cost of the 
reactor laboratory, a non-military 


about $1,000,000. 

“In making these plans,” said Dr. 
Killian, “we are moved by firm con- 
viction that the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful use is 
important to the spirit and to the 
leadership of America. Though the 
United States must of necessity 
build bombs in a world out of joint, 
we will move ahead into a better and 
happier era only by improving the 
lot of mankind and addressing our- 
selves to more noble ends than sheer 
atomic might. 

“The use of science for defense 
is necessary, and we cannot be strong 
without it. But such use of science 
and technology is not a natural or 
satisfying use and in the end can 
only thwart and distort their true 
spirit. Bold and imaginative acts by 
Americans to demonstrate the moral 
purpose and the non-military uses of 
Science and technology, particularly 
atomic energy, can contribute to our 
own resources and to our leadership 
of a world seeking peace. 

“Our great resources of intelli- 
gence, imagination, ingenuity and 
risk-taking spirit are moral forces 
that can lead the world out of a cold 
war. 

“Science, with its spirit of creativ- 
ity, its search for understanding, its 
dependence on freedom and good 
will, and its worldwide currency, 
offers an avenue to a higher standard 
of living for all the world. But more 


1954 


‘importantly it can lead to a resur- 
gence of a spirit of reconciliation and 
good will among nations. In this 
period of cold war, we are engaged 
not only in an atomic armaments 
race but in a race to apply atomic 
energy to peaceful and_ beneficial 
uses. This is a race we must win, not 
only for our own welfare but for our 
influence in the community of the 
free world.” 

Dr. Killian emphasized what he 
called the “strategic location” of the 
proposed reactor. “Not only will it be 
located in one of the greatest indus- 
trial states, rich in technical experi- 
ence and with a history of industrial 
innovation,” he said, “but it will be 
in proximity to what I think it is 
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fair to say is probably the greatest 
and most varied concentration of sci- 
entific, engineering, and _ research 
talent in the world. 

“Happily it is to be built at a time 
when American industry is support- 
ing educational research at an un- 
precedented rate. This kind of finan- 
cial support not only advances educa- 
tion and knowledge, but will ulti- 
mately return to industry the new 
products and new methods needed 
for a dynamic economy. 

“The importance of this immense 
new field cannot be over-estimated, 
and we look forward particularly to 
associating with us a group of indus- 
trial companies who wish to be in 
contact with this advancing technol- 


Boston Woven Hose 


& Rubber Co. 
29 Hampshire Street 
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ogy and who will be needing a wide 
variety of scientists and engineers 
skilled in these new arts. 


“Our own modest project is in the 
spirit of this hope and possibility. 
Our Corporation Executive and De- 
veloping Committees have authorized 
plans for a $4,000,000 physical sci- 
ences building, the top priority space 
need at the Institute. Some of the 
same reasons affecting the reactor 
warrant us in pushing ahead on this 
project, and the two, in fact, are 
closely related. The activities asso- 
ciated with each will strengthen the 
other. The Institute has already re- 
ceived $1,000,000 toward the cost of 
the physical sciences building. 


“In deciding to build a nuclear re- 
actor concurrently with the physical 
sciences building, we anticipate op- 
portunities to collaborate with neigh- 
boring institutions, educational, in- 
dustrial, and governmental. We do 
not wish or seek an exclusive reactor 
facility but only one so designed and 
managed that it can serve an educa- 
tional end and provide an unclassi- 
fied, non-secret research center. 


“I am optimistic that this research 
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reactor will be the forerunner of a 
power reactor in this region and that 
it will serve in other ways to hasten 
the expansion of nuclear industry 
and thus contribute substantially in 
new ways to the economic prosperity 
of New England.” 
We Note 
Y the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce, ‘‘News Briefs”, that 
Arnold Greene & Co., Inc., has open- 
ed a branch in that city, and joined 
the local Chamber. 
3 ok *k * 

Roy E. Wright, Director of Gas 
Sales and Gas New Business Promo- 
tion, for the NEGEA System, was 
elected President of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association. 

k ** ok 

John D. Lynch was re-elected Pres- 
ident of the North Cambridge Co- 
operative Bank. Peter J. Nelligan, 
Daniel M. Murphy, and Frederick A. 
Masse are the Vice Presidents, and 


John F. Griffin, Treasurer. 
oo *k k * 


Robert G. Conley has been elected 
President of the CCA (Cambridge 
Civic Association), succeeding Alan 
Steinert. 
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William M. Taggart of Dewey and 
‘Almy Chemical Co., who served on 
‘the Chamber’s American Opportunity 
Committee, has been elected a Di- 


‘rector of the Cambridge Trust Co. 
. J a ee: 


| * * * * 


All Cambridge Red Cross services 
and personnel now are at the new 
‘Chapter headquarters, 9 Waterhouse 
Street, opposite the Cambridge com- 
“mon. The phone number remains the 
-same—EL 4-7800. 
OT ee ee 
S. Richard Childerhose has been 
appointed Works Manager of Ruge 
de-Forest, Incorporated. 
é ok * * * 
Richard N. Clarke, Manager of the 
_Cambridge business office of the New 
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England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, and a member of the 
Chamber’s Membership Club, has 
been appointed Chairman of the 1954 
Christmas Seal Sale of the Cam- 
bridge Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation. 
* * * * 

The new electronic device, which 
prints in one second, 120 inches of 
five-eighths inch wide tape, contain- 
ing 2400 numerals, about which the 
Chamber has had many inquiries, is 
manufactured by Atomic Instrument 
Company. 

: a ok 

The Greene Rubber Company cele- 

brated its 23rd birthday on June 1. 


* ok 
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The 1954 Harvard Summer School 
will open July 6, and offer more than 
1385 courses in 35 fields of learning. 
Some 2200 students are expected to 
be enrolled. 

k *k k 

Hugh S. Ferguson, President of 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany of Cambridge, met graduates 
as new president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Alumni 
Association at M.I.T.’s Alumni Day 
ceremonies. 

Mr. Ferguson, whose term of office 
as President of the M.I.T. Alumni 
Association begins on July 1, was 
selected in nationwide balloting of 
alumni during the early spring. He 
previously served as a vice president 
of the Alumni Association and as a 
member of its executive committee. 


Flying Cloud 
GC N the Surface,” the monthly 
publication of The Murray 
Printing Company, gives an interest- 
ing story of the company’s May cal- 
endar, which showed a picture of the 
famous clipper ship, “Flying Cloud.” 
“Flying Cloud” was built in 1851, 
and at that time was the largest 
merchant ship afloat, having a length 
of 225 feet, a 40-foot breadth, a 
depth of 21% feet, and a displace- 
ment of 1784 tons. Undoubtedly one 
of the fastest vessels in her class, 


the outstanding speed records made 
by “Flying Cloud” were attributed — 
in part to the seamanship of Captain 
Creasy and to the superior type of 
crew he was able to enlist for his 
voyages. “Flying Cloud” never suf- 
fered the ignominy of being outmod- 
ed, as her career came to an end 
through shipwreck. 

Members of the Cambridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on visiting the 
Chamber headquarters, will see two 
beautiful oil paintings of “Flying 
Cloud” in the lounge. 


July 4 
HE next holiday, July 4, is cele- 
brated on Monday, July 5. This 
is a state-wide holiday, and most 
plants and stores are closed. Citizens 
and business houses should fly the 
American flag both days. 


Vacation Schedule 

ORMS for vacation schedules 

have been sent to all Contact 
Members. Additional copies may be 
obtained simply by calling the Cham- 
ber office—TR 6-4100. This is an 
added Chamber service, and if found 
to be of value to members, will be 
continued in the future. The forms, 
however, would be sent at an earlier 
date. The Chamber would appreciate 
the reaction of its members to this 
form. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS 


AMBRIDGE, one of the earliest 

settlements in America, has an 
historical background that can be 
equalled by few cities in America. 


In addition to an imposing list of - 


“Firsts,” the city is rich in Revolu- 
tionary War associations. It was the 
home of great writers and poets. 

Although thousands of visitors 
come to the city each year to see 
these famous places, it has been said 
that the Cantabrigians of today 
know little of the city’s historic past. 
Because of its prominence as an edu- 
cational center, and more recently a 
leading industrial city, it is true that 
less stress has been placed on its 
early history. Because the historic 
past has not been commercialized 
is no excuse for Cantabrigians not 
to know their great heritage. 

In 1925 the Cambridge City Coun- 
cil, under the direction of the City 


Clerk, published a booklet, entitled, 
“Historic Spots in Cambridge.” It 
contained copies of the reading on 
nineteen stone tablets marking his- 
toric spots in the city, and gave the 
location of each. Using this booklet 
for a test various persons in different 
walks of life were questioned. Few 
Cantabrigians, when asked, could re- 
member seeing these markers. In 
fact, many were unfamiliar with the 
historic event or place represented 
by the tablet. Since 1925 several 
other markers have been placed in 
various parts of the city. Some of 
these, with as many of the original 
nineteen as still exist, will be photo- 
graphed and run in this and future 
issues of “The Magazine of Cam- 
bridge.” Can you name the spot 
where the marker stands and the 
event for which it was placed? If 
unsuccessful, answers are on page 6. 
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(1) 


These guns 
were used by the 
Continental Army 

in the 
Siege of Boston 
during the 
American Revolution 


(2) 


Site of the Headquarters 
of General Ward and 
Committee of Public Safety 
in 1775 


birthplace of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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(3) 


Here assembled 
on the night of June I6th, 1775 
1200 Continental Troops 
under command of 
General Prescott 
after prayer by 
President Langdon 
they marched to Bunker Hill 





(4) 


On this spot in 1680 
stood an ancient oak 
under which were. held 
Colonial elections 
this scion of the 
Washington Elm 
was planted May, 1896 
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We Note 
Com- 

pany is celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary as an advertising agency. 
The company chose Cambridge for 
its main office in 1929 and has been 
in Harvard Square ever since. 

* * * * 

Samuel D. Wonders, President of 
The Carter’s Ink Company, was in- 
stalled as President of the Rotary 
Club of Cambridge. Robert W. Faw- 
cett was installed as Vice President. 
Both have served three years as di- 
rectors of the Chamber. 

* k * * 

Cecil Taylor of Moller’s, Inc., has 
been elected President of the State 
Exchange Clubs in Massachusetts. 








Charles B. Watson - Joseph T. Butler 
Guy H. Harnish - George H. Guptill 
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* * * * 

Two new posts have been estab- 
lished at M.I.T. Mr. Carl M. F. Peter- 
son, who has been Superintendent 
of Buildings and Power, becomes 


Director of Physical Plant. Mr. R. 


Colin Maclaurin, who has been Per- 
sonnel Officer, becomes Director of 
General Services. Mr. Maclaurin has 
been a director of the Chamber, and 
is Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. 
BS * *k 

General Radio Company has open- 
ed a branch engineering and sales 
office in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
William R. Saylor, formerly of the 
Sales Engineering Staff at Cam- 
bridge, is Manager of the new office. 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORIC SPOTS 


(1) This marker is in front of the 
soldiers’.monument on the Common. 

“The Cambridge of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Ninety-Six” states: “Each 
Memorial Day finds a large concourse 
assembled around the soldiers’ monu- 
ment with the members of the vari- 
ous posts of the Grand Army, to lis- 
ten to eulogy and song, while the 
early flowers of spring are liberally 
strewed about it. As the throng 
passes from this interesting spot, 
the question is often asked: ‘What 
is the history of these cannon that 
are grouped around the monument?’ 
These three huge war-dogs came 
into the possession of the city by a 
vote of the legislature, passed 
March 31, 1875, as follows: ‘Re- 
solved, That there be granted and 
transferred to the city of Cambridge 
the three old British cannon and 
their carriages now in the State 
Arsenal yard in said city, provided 
said city shall furnish a suitable 
platform for them in the Cambridge 
Common, the first camp ground of 
the Revolution, and keep said can- 
non thereon in good condition for- 
ever.’ These cannon were about to 
be transferred to the state grounds 
at Framingham, but the passage of 
this vote gave them a permanent 
place on the Common. Two of them 


are British guns, and have the broad 
arrow-mark of England. The other, 
probably taken at Quebec in 1745, 
is of French manufacture. All bear 
evidence of great age. They belong 


to those captured by Ethan Allen at — 


Crown Point in 1775, which were 
ordered to bea transported to Cam- 
bridge to be used in the siege of 
Boston. 


“General Knox was a great favér- | 


ite of Washington, and to him was 
given the execution of the order to 
remove one hundred of the heavy 
cannon, captured by Allen, from 
Crown Point to Cambridge. The can- 
non and mortars were loaded on 
forty-two strong sleds, and dragged 
slowly along by eighty yoke of oxen. 
The route was from Lake George 


to Kinderhook in New York, and _ 
thence by way of Great Barrington | 


to Springfield, where fresh oxen 
were provided. The roads were bad, 
and the train could not proceed with- 
out snow. Fortunately, the ‘Yroads 
soon became passable, and _ the 
strange procession wound its tedious 
way through the hills of western 
Massachusetts down to the sea. The 
cannon were too cumbersome for 
field use, but were especially adapted 
for siege-guns, which Washington 
stood greatly in need of for the 
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seven miles of redoubts around Bos- 
ton. After the British evacuated 
Boston, the cannon were left mounted 
in the forts overlooking the city, and 
these are the remnants of those 
Revolutionary relics. The French 
piece probably came into possession 
of the British at the conquest of 
Canada, and was transferred to 
Crown Point for its defense at the 
beginning of the Revolution. 

“We have thus in these cannon 


three valuable relics which, under 


Washington, were used for our de- 
fense, and they remind us forcibly 
of the remote past under the colonial 
government. Although unfitted for 
use in war, they have at last, by the 
courtesy of the State, found an ap- 
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propriate resting-place, and. are des- . 
tined to keep peaceful vigil through 
the dim future over the first camp 
ground of the Revolution—the spot 
where Washington and his generais 
organized that gallant army which, 
after years of struggle and vicissi- 
tude, won for the nation a glorious 
victory.” 


(2) This marker is next to Littauer 
Center on what was formerly Holmes 
Place. 

In “The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Six,” one 
of the papers in the series called 
“The Poet at the Breakfast Table” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes is re- 
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printed, entitled “The Gambrel- 
Roofed House.” It describes the old 
Cambridge home no longer standing 
as follows: “My birthplace, the home 
of my childhood and earlier and 
later boyhood, has within a few 
months passed out of the ownership 
of my family into the hands of that 
venerable Alma Mater who seems to 
have renewed her youth, and has 
certainly repainted her dormitories. 
In truth, when I last revisited that 
familiar scene and looked upon the 
flammantia moenia of the old halls, 
‘Massachusetts’ with the dummy 
clock-dial, ‘Harvard’ with the garru- 
lous belfry, little ‘Holden’ with the 
sculptured unpunishable cherubs 
over its portal, and the rest of my 
early brick-and-mortar acquaint- 











ances, I could not help saying to 
myself that I had lived to see the 
peaceable establishment of the Red 
Republic of Letters. 

“The estate was the third lot of 
the eighth ‘Squadron’ (whatever 
that might be), and in the year 1707 
was allotted in the distribution of 
undivided lands to ‘Mr. ffox,’ the 
Reverend Jabez Fox, of Woburn, it 
may be supposed, as it passed from 
his heirs to the first Jonathan Hast- 
ings; from him to his son, the long- 
remembered College Steward; from 
him, in the year 1792, to the Rever- 
end Eliphalet Pearson, Professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages 
in Harvard College, whose large per- 
sonality swam into my ken when I 
was looking forward to my teens; 
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from him to the progenitors of my 
unborn self. 

“In the days of my earliest re- 
membrance, a row of tall Lombardy 
poplars mounted guard on the west- 
ern side of the old mansion. Whether, 
like the cypress, these trees suggest 
the idea of the funeral torch or the 
monumental spire, whether their 
tremulous leaves make us afraid by 
sympathy with their nervous thrills, 
whether the faint balsamic smell of 
their leaves and their closely swath- 
ed limbs have in them vague hints 
of dead Pharaohs stiffened in their 
cerements, I will not guess; but they 
always seemed to me to give an air 
of sepulchral sadness to the house 
before which they stood sentries. Not 
so with the row of elms which you 
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may see leading up towards the 
western entrance. I think the patri- — 
arch of them all went over in the 
great gale of 1815; I know I used to 
shake the youngest of them with my 
hands, stout as it is now, with a 
trunk that would defy the buliy of 
Crotona. 

“But I am forgetting the old house 
again in the landscape. The worst 
of a modern stylish mansion is, that 
it has no place for ghosts. Now the 
old house had _ wainscots, behind 
which the mice were always scamp- 
ering and squeaking and rattling 
down the plaster, and enacting fam- 
ily scenes and parlor theatricals. It 
had a cellar where the cold slug 
clung to the walls, and the misan- 
thropic spider withdrew from the 
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garish day; where the green mould 
loved to grow, and the long white 
potato-shoots went feeling along the 
floor, if haply they might find the 
daylight; it had great brick pillars, 
always in a cold sweat with holding 
up the burden they had been aching 
under day and night for a century 
and more; it had sepulchral arches 
closed by rough doors that hung on 
hinges rotten with rust, behind which 
doors, if there was not a heap of 
bones connected with a mysterious 
disappearance of long ago, there 
well might have been, for it was just 
the place to look for them. It had a 
garret, very nearly such a one as it 
seems to me one of us has described 
in one of his books; but let us look 
at this one as I can reproduce it 
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from memory. It has a flooring of ~ 
laths with ridges of mortar squeezed 
up between them, which if you tread 
on you will go to—the Lord have 
mercy on you! where will you go to? 
the same being crossed by narrow 
bridges of boards, on which you may 
put your feet, but with fear and 
trembling. Above you and around 
you are beams and joists, on some of 
which you may see, when the light 
is let in, the marks of the conchoidal 
clippings of the broadaxe, showing 
the rude way in which the timber 
was shaped as it came, full of sap, 
from the neighboring forest. It is a 
realm of darkness and thick dust, 
and shroud-like cobwebs and dead 
things they wrap in their gray folds. 
For a garret is like a sea-shore, 
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where wrecks are thrown up and 
slowly go to pieces. There is the 
cradle which the old man you just 
remember was rocked in; there is 
the ruin of the bedstead he died on; 
that ugly slanting contrivanee used 
to be put under his pillow in the days 
when his breath came hard; there 
is his old chair with both arms gone, 
symbol of the desolate time when he 
had nothing earthly left to lean on; 
there is the large wooden reel which 
the blear-eyed old deacon sent the 
minister’s lady, who thanked him 
graciously, and twirled it smilingly, 
and in fitting season bowed it out 
decently to the limbo of troublesome 
conveniences. And there are old 
leather portmanteaus, like stranded 
porpoises, their mouths gaping in 
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gaunt hunger for the food with 
which they used to be gorged to 
bulging repletion; and old brass 
andirons, waiting until time shall re- 
venge them on their paltry substi- 
tutes, and they shall have their own 
again, and bring with them the fore- 
stick and the back-log of ancient 
days; and the empty churn, with its 
idle dasher, which the Nancys and 
Phoebes, who have left their com- 
fortable places to the Bridgets and 
Norahs, used to handle to good pur- 
pose; and the brown, shaky old spin- 
ningwheel, which was running, it 
may be, in the days when they were 
hanging the Salem witches. 

“Under the dark and haunted gar- 
ret were attic chambers which them- 


selves had histories. 
a pom LOND it, le rer dae ee 
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“The southeast chamber was the 
Library Hospital. Every scholar 
should have a book infirmary attach- 
ed to his library. There should find 
a peaceable refuge the many books, 
invalids from their birth, which are 
sent ‘with the best regards of the 
Author;’ the respected, but unpre- 
sentable cripples which have lost a 
cover; the odd volumes of honored 
sets which go mourning all their 
days for their lost brother; the 
school-books which have been _ so 
often the subjects of assault and bat- 
tery, that they look as if the police 
court must know them by heart; 
these, and still more the pictured 
story-books, beginning with Mother 


Goose (which a dear old friend of. 


mine has just been amusing his phil- 
osophic leisure with turning most 
ingeniously and happily into the 
tongues of Virgil and Homer), will 
be precious mementos by and by, 
When children and_ grandchildren 
come along. 

“The rooms of the second story, 
the chambers of birth and death, are 
sacred to silent memories. 

“Let us go down to the ground 
floor. I should have begun with this, 
but that the historical reminiscences 
of the old house have been recently 
told in a most interesting memoir 
by a distinguished student of our 


local history. I retain my doubts 
about those ‘dents’ on the floor of 
the right-hand room, ‘the study’ of 
successive occupants, said to have 
been made by the butts of the Conti- 
nental militia’s firelocks, but this 
was the cause the story told me in 
childhood laid them to. That military 
consulations were held in that room, 
when the house was General Ward’s 
headquarters, « that the Provincial 
generals and colonels and other men 
of war there planned the movement 
which ended in the fortifying of 
Bunker’s Hill, that Warren slept in 
the house the night before the battle, 
that President Langdon went forth 
from the western door and prayed 
for God’s blessing on the men just 
setting forth on their bloody expe- 
dition—all these things have been 
told, and perhaps none of them need 
be doubted. . 


“It was a great happiness to have 
been born in an old house haunted 
by such recollections, with harmless 
ghosts walking its corridors, with 
fields of waving grass and trees and 
singing birds, and that vast terri- 
tory of four or five acres around it 
to give a child the sense that he was 
born to a nobie principality.” 


Answers to “Historic Spots” 3-4-5 
are on Pages 24-26. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following list of names is the selection of the Nominating Committce 
for the Board of Directors of the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce to take 
the place of present Directors retiring in 1954: 


(Three-Year Term—October 1, 1954 to September 30, 1957) 


Cornelius F. Bowen, Jr. Arthur G. MacKenzie 
President President 
C. Bowen, Inc. Mack Realty Company 
345 Franklin Street 293 Harvard Street 
Chester A. Brown George A. Macomber 
Vice President President 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. Cambridge Trust Company 
666 Main Street 1336 Massachusetts Avenue 
Thomas J. Hartnett Herman Miller 
Treasurer Plant Manager 
T. J. Hartnett Beverage Co., Inc. Middlesex Products Corporation 
2408 Massachusetts Avenue 111 Putnam Avenue 
Gcorge H. Lerman Robert B. Watson 
Vice President Associate Dean of Students 
Boston Athletic Shoe Co. Harvard University 
72 Second Street Harvard Square 


Committee to Nominate Directors 


Frederick H. Nickels, Chairman 


Benjamin H. Bowden Quincy W. Wales 
Philip R. Morss Benjamin P. Wild 


This list was certified on June 24, 1954 by 
(Signed) DANIEL KOPLAN, Clerk 


See opposite page for method of submitting further nominations. 


| 
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Nominations 
HE Committee to Nominate Di- 


rectors, which was elected at 
the May meeting of the Board, sub- 
mits on the opposite page the com- 
mittee selections for the Board of 
Directors. Eight Directors are to be 
elected to replace the eight whose 
terms expire September 30, 1954. 

Any active member of the Cham- 
ber in good standing is eligible for 
membership on the Board, with the 
exception that Directors may not 
succeed themselves until one year has 
elapsed. 

To allow for additional nomina- 
tions for Directors, Article II, Sec- 
tion 3, of the By-Laws provides: 
“Any ten or more Active Members 
may propose nominees for Directors 
by submitting such proposals in 
writing, signed by all sponsoring 
members, to the Clerk, not later than 
ten (10) days following publication 
of the list of nominees certified by 
the Clerk. The Clerk shall certify 
such lists and cause the names to be 
included on the official ballot.” 

The following amendment to the 
By-Laws was accepted at a meeting 
of the Chamber held in November of 
1952: “In the event that no more 
nominees than are to be elected Di- 
rectors are proposed, and certified by 
the Clerk in accordance with Sections 
1 and 8 of this Article, the Election 
Committee, without ballot, shall de- 
clare these nominees elected. In the 
event more nominees are proposed 
than are to be elected, the official 
ballot shall be sent to all voting mem- 
bers not less than six (6) days prior 


Noniinations 


PAGES? 


to the date of the election. Members 
then shall vote in secret by mail or in 
person.” 


Charles River Basin 

HE picture on pages 14-15 shows 

the location of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce at 500 Me- 
morial Drive. Across the river is 
Boston, and where the words “Logan 
Airport” appear is Boston Harbor. 
The Longfellow Bridge is at left of 
picture and the Harvard Bridge is 
opposite M.I.T. The picture is used 
primarily as an example of how 
Cambridge companies can _ show 
plant locations. Ultrasonic used a 
similar map of the adjoining portion 
of the Charles River. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The June 25, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 


The Retail Price Index of Specific Goods and Services in Large Massa- 
chusetts Cities continued to show an upward trend advancing 0.4% from 
mid-May to mid-June. Chiefly responsible for the rise was an 0.8% increase 
in the food index and 0.6% rise in the housing section. The combined index 
number of 113.0 for June, 1954 was 1.3% higher than one year ago; 0.6% 
over January, 1954 and 11.1% since the pre-Korean level of June, 1950. 

FOOD: In this section of the index higher prices for food purchased at 
the store reflected an increase of 1.0%. Advances in poultry of 4.4%; fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 6.2%; frozen fruits and vegetables, 2.4%; beverages, 
1.2% and fats and oils 1.4%. These were partially offset by decreases of 
3.5% in fish and 0.38% in dairy products. All the other food subdivisions 
remained about the same. Restaurant prices reflected no change. 

APPAREL: This element of the index remained the same. Slight de- 
creases in men’s tropical suits, boys’ short sleeve sport shirts and oxford 
shoes were offset by some advances in yard goods prices. 

_ HOUSING: Increased interest rates and taxes since the last pricing 
period for these items advanced this section 0.6%. 
_ FUEL & LIGHT: Decreases in the prices for anthracite, coke, range 
oil and fuel oil brought this section down 0.4%. 

SUNDRIES: Fractional reductions in the price of toilet soap reflected 

only a slight drop of 0.1%. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 





1947-1949—100 1935-39—100 

June 54 May 54 June 53 June 50 June 54 
Alb Pood* 8 .icccaecee 109.6 108.7 108.6 99.3 
Food at Home............ 109.8 108.7 108.6 99.3 
Apparel = tessenebaneeeieentics 105.0 105.0 103.5 98.7 
Housing **%,7\, oases 116.8 116.1 113.8 102% 
ateNte scene sone sides iguek i a 116.5 104.8 
Housefurnishings .. 101.7 LOTTE 106.0 97.2 
Household Oper. .... 107.8 107.8 106.6 97.6 
pel delights. 3.,.: 111.8 1423 111.9 103.6 
Sundries NET Ree TZi4 121.5 ES 105.9 

COMDINCH ye ok th 113.0 112.6 111.5 101.7 177.9 


“Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. tUnavailable. 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—June, 1954—$.8850 
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New Roster 
HE new Chamber Roster will go 


to press in August. Any changes 
in name, classification, address, con- 
tact member, or telephone number, 
should be reported to the Chamber 
office by August 20. Present listings 
will be duplicated unless changes 
have been, or are, reported. 
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Kimball Appointed 


OBERT M. Kimball has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

In his new post, Mr. Kimball will 
work with the Secretary of the 
M.I.T. Corporation and its commit- 
tees to further major new under- 
takings of the Institute. He will have 
special responsibility for relation- 
ships with the various departmental 
Visiting Committees and for the 
Committee on Development. 

He served as a Director of the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
from 1945-1947, and was toastmaster 
of the Chamber’s 1947 Annual Din- 
ner. 


IN MEMORIAM 


CHARLES M. FOSGATE 


1898 - 


1954 


Service to Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


President 1945-1946 


Director 1943-1946 


Committee Service 


1942-43 
1943-44 
1947-48 
1949-50 
1952-53 


Chairman Membership 
Chairman House 
Traffic and Trans. 
Industrial Development 
To Nominate Directors 


1943-44 
1944-45 

1947 
1951-52 
1953-54 


Industrial Development 
Industrial Development 
To Nominate Directors 
On Fund Raising 

Chairman Ind. Develop. 


These are only the highlights of his service to our organization 
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Pay Taxes 
HE Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce joins with City Manager 
John J. Curry in urging that tax 
bills be paid promptly. 

Included with each 1954 real estate 
tax bill is a letter from the City 
Manager, in which he states: 

“For the second successive year 
Cambridge was the first City in the 
Commonwealth to declare its tax 
rate, doing so on February 16, 1954. 
The tax rate for 1954 is $48.30, a de- 
crease of thirty cents from the 1953 
rate, and exactly only $2.00 more 
than the 1941 rate. It is a decrease 
of $4.50, or an 8% reduction, from 
the peak tax rate of 1952. 

“This reduction has been effected 
despite the fact that there has been 
no general revaluation of the tax- 
able property of the City for the 
past twenty years. A constant en- 
deavor has been made to hold the 
tax rate in line so that the home- 
owner would not be overburdened 
but rather would be encouraged to 
make necessary repairs and reason- 
able improvements to his property. 
Facing the situation realistically, we 
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can expect very few additions to our 
residential property, except of the 
multiple type, in the foreseeable 
future. 

“Our hope also is that new indus- 
tries and businesses may be attracted 
into Cambridge and our present ex- 
pansion-minded owners may be stim- 
ulated to further action as in 1953, 
when more than $4,000,000 of new 
taxable construction was _ started. 
This, together with a corresponding 
$4,000,000 of tax exempt property, 
was the largest amount of building 
construction in Cambridge _ since 
1949, 

“In order to maintain a favorable 
tax rate two things had to be done. 
First, it was necessary to scrutinize 
every budget expenditure. You may 
be sure this has been done; Cam- 
bridge has a “tight” budget in every 
department. Secondly, bills of the 
City must be collected promptly in 
order that the operations of the City 
may be carried on economically, effi- 
ciently, and bills contracted by the 
City paid promptly. 

“Last year, taxpayers, both large 
and small, were most responsive to 
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my appeal for early payment of their 
taxes with the result that $13,000.00 
was saved on Interest on Tax Antici- 
pation Notes. This year, many large 
taxpayers, to whom bills were sent, 
have already paid their 1954 tax 
bills; in fact, as of this date, $1,142,- 
366.77 has been collected. 

“I know that you wish to aid your 
City to operate economically and 
efficiently. One very effective way to 
do this is to pay your 1954 tax bill 
promptly. 

“If you wish a fuller explanation 
of the many items which enter into 
the making up of the tax rate, copies 
of the Budget Message of 1954, filed 
with the City Council on February 
1, 1954, and the Tax Rate Message 
of 1954, filed with the City Council 
on February 17, 1954, may be obtain- 
ed at the office of the Director of 
Budget, Room 107, City Hall, or by 
a request to my office. 

“T wish to thank you in advance for 
your cooperation and to inform you 
that the City Treasurer or I will be 
glad to hear from you.” 


A man is never sorry for the 
things he didn’t say. 





Summer Students 


ACH year at this time attention 

is called to the influx of summer 
students and visitors to Cambridge. 
It is during these summer months 
that we in Cambridge should be cer- 
tain that our visitors are shown 
every courtesy. Many of these per- 
sons come from foreign countries 
and form their opinion of the United 
States from the impressions received 
in Cambridge. 

This year’s enrollment at the Har- 
vard Summer School is the largest 
since 1951. The students will come 
from all states in the Union and 
from fifteen foreign countries. In 
addition to regularly enrolled foreign 
students, there are at Harvard this 
summer 33 students from Europe 
and Asia participating in the Inter- 
national Seminar. The participants 
in the Seminar are selected from 
among outstanding young leaders in 
all fields from the free-world coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Among 
those attending this year are mem- 
bers of parliaments from Austria, 
Belgium, and England; judges from 
Italy and Pakistan; editors and 


MOTORS-FANS 
BLOWERS 


* Catalogue Available * 
CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 


284 Broadway, Cambridge 
KI 7-3581 
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journalists from England, France, 
Germany and Pakistan; and scholars 
from England, Germany, Iran, India, 
Japan, the Philippines, and Spain. 

In the United States the group 
will be entertained in private homes 
by local citizens. The staff of the 
Seminar particularly welcomes the 
cooperation of residents in the Bos- 
ton area who wish to meet with par- 
ticipants in their homes or to hear 
them speak at private ‘gatherings. 
Persons interested in meeting Sem- 
inar members are invited to contact 
the Seminar at 10 Weld Hall, Har- 
vard University. 
Andrews Accepts 

ARRY R. Andrews, Treasurer 

H of the Reliance Cooperative 
Bank, and former treasurer and di- 
rector of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce, will be the General Chair- 
man for the Cambridge Annual Ap- 
peal of the Salvation Army. This 
will be a part of the Greater Boston 
Appeal, which opens September 20. 

The slogan will be “the more you 
give the more Cambridge benefits.” 
All the money raised in Cambridge 
will remain in Cambridge to main- 
tain around-the-clock activities at 
the Cambridge Citadel Corps on 


Massachusetts Avenue, and the Cen- 
tral Square Corps. 

Many other Chamber members 
have agreed to assist in the cam- 
paign. 

Building Permits 

HE issuance of building permits 

valued at $164,335 during June 
brings the six-month total for this 
year over the $1,000,000 mark. With 
the exception of an addition to the 
Buckingham School ($72,000) the 
other permits issued in June were 
for small amounts. 


Loans 
DWARD J. Stewart, New Eng- 
land Regional Director of the 
Small Business Administration, has 
been delegated authority to make 
icans up to $50,000 to aid small firms 
in this area. 

This action permits the Regional 
Directors to approve bank participa- 
tion loans up to $50,000 to any one 
borrower provided that a bank is 
taking at least one-quarter share in 
the loan and that not less than half 
of the bank’s share represents new 
money. The applications for this 
type of loan originate with the bor- 
rower’s local bank. 


Accounts Insured Up to $10,000 
Ample Mortgage Money Available for Home Loans 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 


(Harvard Square) 
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City Report 
HE 1953 Annual Report of Cam- 
bridge is available now. It is in 
tabloid form and has been distributed 
through the local newspapers. 

In his letter of submittal, City 
Manager John J. Curry, states, “I 
hope that you will enjoy and will be 
interested in this material, much of 
‘which concerns municipal activities 
which touch closely the lives of our 
citizens. Again, I should welcome 
comments which would lead to more 
economical or more efficient methods 
of performing our many varied 
functions.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Curry and would go a step fur- 
ther and say it is the duty of the 
citizen, taxpayer, and businessman 
to read the City Report. Here in 
concise form the businessman can 
see where his tax dollar is spent. 
Here also in easy to read reports, 
with illustrations, are the reports 
of the various City Departments and 
Boards. This is an opportunity for 
non-resident businessmen to know 
of the excellent services performed 
by the many City Departments and 
the activities of the City Council. 

Extra copies of the report may be 


obtained from the City Manager’s 
office, local newspapers or the Cham- 
ber office. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have been 
added to the H. A. Manning Direc- 
tory Library, which is maintained at 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce for your use. 
1953-54 West Palm Beach, Fla. 


1954 Rockville, Conn. 
1954 Topeka, Kan. 
1954 Fall River, Mass. 
1954 Willimantic, Conn. 
1954 Greensboro, N. C. 
1954 Macon, Ga. 

1954 Auburn, N. Y. 


1953-54 Scranton, Pa. 


New Member 
HARLES P. Mamakos served 


overseas with the U. S. Military 
Government following high school. 
He has since graduated from Boston 
University, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, and its School of Law 
(1952). He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1952 and to 
the Federal Bar in 1953. He is an 
attorney-at-law at 1416 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. 
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ANSWERS (Continued from page 12) 


(3) This marker is almost across 
from No. 2 of this series. It is on 
the lawn in front of the old Law 
School. 

“The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Six’ relates 
this event as follows: “On June 16, 
1775, orders were given for one thou- 
sand men to parade at six o’clock in 
the evening on the Common, with 
packs and blankets, and provisions 
for twenty-four hours, together with 
all the intrenching tools in the Cam- 
bridge camp. That night, Colonel 
William Prescott, clad in a simple 
uniform, with a blue coat and three- 
cornered hat, took command. The 
men were drawn up in line and 


marched to the small common on 
Holmes Place. At a signal, amid pro- 
found silence, President Langdon of 
Harvard College, standing upon the 
steps of the Holmes mansion, the 
headquarters of the Committee of 
Public Safety, offered an earnest 
prayer for the success of the pat- 
riots. He closed as follows: ‘Go with 
them, O our Father, keep them as in 
the hollow of Thy hand, cover them 
with Thy protecting care, and bring 
them back to us victorious.’ At nine 
o’clock, without uniforms, and with 
no arms except fowling-pieces with- 
out bayonets, and with only a limited 
supply of powder and bullets, they 
marched in silence down the road to 
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Charlestown for Bunker Hill. Two 
sergeants carrying dark lanterns 


| Were a few paces in front, and the 
intrenching tools in carts brought up 
the rear. Few of the men were aware 
‘of the object of the expedition until 
they halted at Charlestown Neck. 
Here Major Brooks and General Put- 
nam joined them, and the main 
body, together with a fatigue party 
of two hundred Connecticut troops, 
marched over to Bunker Hill, and 
about midnight began their work.” 


(4) This marker is almost below 
No. 6 of this series. It is on the 
Cambridge Common just off the side- 
walk on the Massachusetts Avenue 
side. 

The marker was unveiled on 
June 3, 1896 to open the Children’s 
exercises as part of the great two 
day celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the 
City of Cambridge. John Holmes, 
son of Doctor Abiel Holmes who 
wrote “History of Cambridge” certi- 
fied that his father had pointed out 
this spot as the place where some 
of the early colonial elections were 
held. The only known scion of the 
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Washington elm was presented to 
the City for this occasion by the 
Shady Hill Nursery Co. It did not 
flourish. 


(5) This marker will be found on 
the inner edge of the sidewalk in 
front of Christ Church on Garden 
Street. 


Although Christ Church is 
the oldest Church building in Cam- 
bridge it was not the first to be 
built. It was opened for services in 
1761. During the Revolution service 
in the Church was interrupted and 
the building was used for military 
purposes, though an occasional sev- 
vice was held. Those who view this 
beautiful edifice today will find it 
hard to believe that Paige in his 
“History of Cambridge 1630-1877” 
wrote: “It was also occupied and 
much damaged by the soldiers, who 
were destitute of proper barracks. 
It ‘was left for many years in a mel- 
ancholy and desecrated condition, the 
doors shattered and all the windows 
broken out, exposed to rain and 
storms and every sort of depreda- 
tion, its beauty gone, its sanctuary 
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defiled, the wind howling through its 
deserted aisles and about its stained 
and decaying walls; the whole build- 
ing being a disgrace instead of an 
ornament to the town. No effort ap- 
pears to have been made for the 
renewal of divine worship till the 
beginning of the year 1790’.” 
New Laws 

title list of 174 new laws which 

the Massachusetts Legislature 
enacted in its 1954 session is on file 
at the Chamber office. They have 
been selected from the total of 687 
new laws because they would affect 
business operations in this state in 
one way or another. 

They are placed under 87 alpha- 
betically arranged headings, ranging 
from “Administrative Procedures” 
to “Trailer Coaches.” This arrange- 
ment will permit you to consult 
quickly the categories in which you 
have an interest. 

Titles of state laws seldom are 
adequately descriptive of their con- 
tents. However, they should give suf- 
ficient indication so that you can 
select those of which you should 
know the exact text. 

Some interesting conclusions can 
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be drawn from an examination of 
this list. A large proportion of the 
laws are clearly designed to help 
business, most of them having been 
enacted at the request of business 
interests concerned. Another large 
group, sponsored by administrative 
officials, are designed to facilitate 
their administration or enforcement 
duties. Very few of these new laws 
can be called unduly restrictive or 
harmful to any type of business. 

The heaviest concentration is in 
the field of taxation, in which 88 
new laws are listed, but with one or 
two exceptions, all are relatively 
limited in their effect. Other large 
classifications: Motor Vehicles, 23; 
Labor, 22; Insurance, 19; Banking, 
15. 

A trend of expansion of govern- 
mental functions is noticeable in this 
list. Three new governmental agen- 
cies have been set up—a Division on 
the Employment of the Aging in the 
State Department of Labor and In- 
dustries, and a Division of Public 
Charities and a Division on Sub- 
versive Activities in the Department 
of the Attorney General. 

In addition, several existing func- 
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tions have been expanded, princi- 
pally those relating to atmospheric 
pollution and charitable solicitations. 
The new law authorizing cities and 
‘towns to establish industrial promo- 
tion commissions also is noteworthy. 

If you wish a copy of that portion 
of the title list affecting your busi- 
ness notify the Chamber. Copies of 
any of these laws also can be fur- 
nished. 


Health Report 
HE 1953 Annual Report of the 
Cambridge Health Department 
has been published. A copy is on file 
at the Chamber office. The complete 
report is well worth reading. 
Here are some of the highlights. 
The quality of the work being done 
in this city, by medical and health 
personnel, is indicated by the fact 
that there were no mothers who died 
at childbirth and that the lowest 
death rates in the history of the city 
were reported in 1953 for tubercu- 
losis, diseases of infancy,,and home 
accidental deaths. Such facts that 





there were 24,822 chest x-rays taken 
in the City of Cambridge in 1953, 
and for the first time that over 80 
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per cent of all children entering 

school were immunized against small 

pox, tetanus, whooping cough, and 
diphtheria, are indications that med- 
ical and health personnel in Cam- 
bridge are using every effective 
measure to prevent unnecessary 
deaths. 

* k * * 

More than 3,000 homes through- 
out Cambridge were visited in sur- 
veys conducted by the public health 
nurses of the Health Department, 
Cambridge Visiting Nursing Associ- 
ation, and a special staff hired by a 
Kellogg grant. Approximately 1,600 
of these accidents occurred in and 
around the homes visited. This means 
that: 

1. One out of every five persons in 
the city becomes a home accident 
victim during the year. 

2. Over 60 per cent of them require 
medical attention. 

3. The majority of them receive 
treatment in Out-Patient Depart- 
ments of Cambridge hospitals. 

4. Those accident victims who are 
hospitalized, must stay an aver- 


age of eight days. 
* *k *k * 
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The problems of chronic disease, 
particularly among the elderly, con- 
cern the Health Department and 
other agencies in planning to pre- 
vent or detect in their early stages 
such causes of death as heart dis- 
ease, cancer, hypertension, and dia- 
betes by intelligent use of all the 
known measures applicable. 


At the end of the year, the Public 
Health Nursing Division was chosen 
by the State Department of Public 
Health, Boston University, Boston 
College, and Simmons College as a 
center for field training of public 
health nurses. This recognizes the 
Nursing Division as being one of 
the best in the state and should 
benefit and be an academic stimulus 
to the Health Department by having 
this association with these Schools 
of Nursing. 

M. B. D. C. 

HE Massachusetts Business De- 

velopment Corporation which 
was established by an act of the 
Massachusetts General Court on July 
3, 1953, has now been in operation 
several months and has made loan 
commitments in the amount of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 to 18 Massa- 
chusetts companies, which financing 
will enable these companies to grow 
and provide additional employment 
opportunities. It is interesting to 
note that approximately 2,000 per- 
sons are employed in these 18 com- 
panies and that the aggregate an- 
nual payroll is approximately $8,- 
000,000, which facts serve as an in- 
dication of the effectiveness of 


Massachusetts Business Development 
Corporation after only a few months 
of operation. 

The objectives of the Corporation 
are stated in the prospectus: 

“The business prosperity and eco- 
nomic welfare of Massachusetts are 
dependent upon the continued opera- 
tion and expansion of its existing 
industries and upon the establish- 
ment of new business in the state. 
One of the serious obstacles to the 
establishment of new industries and 
to the rehabilitation and expansion 
of existing businesses is the need 
for capital of a kind not readily 
available from financial institutions.” 

It appears to the officers and di- 
rectors of M. B. D. C. that there are 
many ways in which M. B. D. C. can 
work with your local group. One of 
the possibilities which exists is for 
M. B. D. C. to assist in the financial 
arrangements involved in the con- 
struction of a new industrial plant 
or in the redevelopment of existing 
facilities. 

Many Cambridge persons are mem- 
bers of the Corporation such as: 
Richard L. Bowditch, Floyd D. Camp- 
bell, Robert R. Duncan, Cora Mac- 
Kenzie, Richard Morse, Sumner H. 
Slichter and Frank Vorenberg. 

Questions which may arise con- 
cerning the place which this Corpo- 
ration can play in your industrial 
development program can best be 
answered on the basis of specific sit- 
uations which may develop. Inquiries 
may be addressed to this company 
at its offices, 84 State Street, Boston 
9, Massachusetts. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS 


ACH year more and more people 
spend their vacations on wheels. 
The number of visitors who call at 
the City of Cambridge Information 
Booth at Harvard Square and at the 
Chamber of Commerce on Memorial 
Drive for information and directions 
is in the thousands. These visitors 
are amazed at the number of His- 
toric Spots in Cambridge. As a mat- 
ter of fact most Cantabrigians who 
take their history as a matter of 
course, as do the citizens in most 
communities, are familiar with less 
than a half a dozen of these spots. 
Until last month’s issue of “The 
Magazine of Cambridge” many were 
unaware of the fact that there were 
over nineteen stone markers in vari- 
ous parts of Cambridge. 
“Historic Spots in arrive a 
booklet describing these noteworthy 
markers which was published in 1925 


by the Cambridge City Council under 
the direction of the City Clerk, has 
long been out of print. 

Some of the readers in comment- 
ing on the first of this series which 
appeared in the issue of last month 
stated that they recalled having seen 
the markers but never had ge 
the historical significance. 

The first five were easy to recog- 
nize as they were in the Harvard 
Square section. The four which ap- 
pear on the following pages should 
not be difficult as they too are in the 
Harvard Square area. One of these 
is passed daily by hundreds of Can- 
tabrigians. 

See if you can name the spot 
where the marker stands and the 
history of the event for which it was 
placed. 

If unsuccessful, 


answers are on 
page 6. 
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(8) 


Wadsworth House 
built 1726 
occupied by 
the College Presidents 
from Wadsworth 
to Everett 
and in July 1775 
by Washington 


(9) 


Thomas Dudley 
founder of Cambridge, 


Governor of Massachusetts 
lived here in 1630 
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Cost of Living Index 


The July 28, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

With average food prices showing advances for the fourth consecutive 
month, coupled with fractional rises in fuel and light and sundries, the 
combined retail price index for July, 1954 was 0.4% over that of June, also 
marking the fourth month in succession in which the over-all index had 
shown an upward trend. The combined index for July, 1954 of 113.5 was 
1.7% above that of one year ago; 1.1% over that of January 1954; 11.6% 
above that of June 1950, but was 0.5% under the peak of 114.1 reached in 
August of 1952. 

FOOD: As a result of seasonal increases in the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables section of 6.5% and 12.5% in the price of eggs, plus an increase of 
14¢ in milk prices, the food index shows a sizable increase of 1.1% over the 
previous month. Meats dropped 0.2% and the beverage section 0.5% as 
scattered reductions in coffee prices were noted. Poultry was higher by 1.1%; 
fish 3.2% and dairy products 1.1%. No changes were noted in either the 
cereal and bakery or sugar and sweets sections. The above increases followed 
the pattern of a 10.1% increase in the fruits and vegetables section which 
occurred one month earlier in 1953, and a drop of 0.2% in meats which took 
place in July, 1953 to result in an over-all increase of 0.2% in the combined 
index for July of last year. 

APPAREL: The slight downward trend in the apparel section of the 
index was due entirely to end-of-season reductions in men’s tropical suits 
and women’s summer dresses. 

HOUSING: No change was noted in the housing section. The semi- 
annual adjustment of rents will be reflected in the August index. 

FUEL & LIGHT: The fuel and light section advanced 0.8% over the 
previous month as seasonal price increases for coal and coke became evident. 

SUNDRIES: Higher prices for men’s and women’s barber and beauty 
shop services together with slight increases in the price of soaps and soap 
powders caused the fractional increase in the sundries section. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 


1947-1949—100 1935-89100 

July 54 June 54 July 53 June 50 July 54 
AlISMood ® ci t2: ant 110.8 109.6 108.4 99.3 
Food at Home............ 111.6 109.8 108.4 99.3 
EA DDEUCL Wrsseccececaty reise 4e 104.8 105.0 103.5 98.7 
PLOusin otter 116.8 116.8 114-2 102.7 
Rent sosceesseseseneseseseees at t 117.1 104.8 
Housefurnishings .. 101.7 107 106.0 97.2 
Household Oper..... 107.9 107.8 106.5 97.6 
Fuel & Ti ohtic eet 12a 111.8 113.2 103.6 
SAITUCLLIGS! Givsessccsentessserse IVA by ZA 119.5 105.9 

COT DIN EC wee tcsecsesccceesee: 113.5 113.0 111.6 101.7 178.3 


*Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. +{Unavailable. 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—July, 1954—=$.8811 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORIC SPOTS 


(6) On the common side of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue opposite the old 
Harvard Law School shown in right 
portion of picture. The “Cambridge 
of Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
Six” states: “In the summer of 1632, 
a congregation from Braintree in 
Essex came over to Massachusetts 
and began to settle near Mount Wol- 
laston, where they left the name of 
Braintree on the map; but in August 
they removed to the New Town, 
where Braintree Street took its name 
from them. Their pastor, the eminent 
Thomas Hooker, who had_ been 
obliged to flee to Holland, arrived in 
the course of the next year. This 
accession raised the population of 
the New Town to something like 500 
persons. But the new-comers were 
not satisfied with things as they 
found them, and by 1634 we begin to 
hear them talk about going else- 
where. Some bold explorers had pen- 
etrated far west, even to the Con- 
necticut valley, and brought back 
glowing accounts of its fertility and 
beauty. Hooker’s people declared that 
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there was not room enough in the. 


New Town for their cattle, and they 
wished to go and take possession of 
the Connecticut valley and keep out 
the Dutch, who had set up a claim 
to it. Besides these specific reasons 
they alleged in general ‘the strong 
bent of their spirits to remove 
thither.’ 


“In this scheme of removal there | 


is no doubt that ‘more was meant 
than meets the ear.’ It has been sur- 


mised that it was rather the pastor | 


than the cattle that was cramped 
for room, for one small colony could 


hardly be expected to hold two such — 
spirits as 


potent and masterful 


AUGUST 


Thomas Hooker and John Cotton. 
But the root of the trouble was evi- | 


dently something deeper and more 


important than personal jealousy. — 


The colony in Massachusetts Bay 
had adopted the policy of restricting 


the suffrage to members of the Con- | 
_ gregational church. This policy was 
primarily intended to keep out Epis- — 
‘malignants.’ | 
The subsequent conduct of Hooker’s — 


copalians and other 
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people shows that they disapproved 


of it. No other ground of difference- 


between them and their neighbors 
was nearly so important as this, but 
both Hooker and Governor .Winthrop 
were great men, and too discreet to 
indulge in a controversy that would 
breed schism and bitterness. Some 
objections were raised to ‘removing 
a candlestick,’ but the candlestick 
would not stay. In the course of the 
year 1685 began the exodus from 
the Charles River to the Connecticut. 
In June, 1636, Mr. Hooker went with 
most of his congregation and founded 
Hartford, while the congregations of 
Dorchester and Watertown founded 
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Windsor and Wethersfield. The ex- 
odus from the New Town was so 
great that of the families dwelling 
there in January, 1635, not more 
than eleven are known to have re- 
mained until the end of 1636.” 


7. This marker is at the inner 
edge of the sidewalk at the side of 
Apthorp House on Plympton Street. 

The house was built by Rev. East 
Apthorp, first rector of Christ 
Church, for his bride. It soon became 
known as “The Bishop’s Palace” be- 
cause of his rumored ambitions. His- 
tory refers to it as the “Borland 
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House,” as the estate was purchased 
from Rev. Apthorp’s agent by John 
Borland of Boston in 1765. 

Dr. Eliot’s “History of Cambridge” 
states: 

“A curious episode of the Revolu- 
tionary time was the occupation of 
Cambridge by the troops that sur- 
rendered with General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga on October 17, 1777. Cam- 
bridge was selected as the place of 
their detention. Fortunately the dis- 
trict was under the command of 
General Heath, and that efficient 
officer had sufficient notice to pre- 
pare for the coming of these unex- 
pected visitors. The old barracks on 
the Somerville hills were put in order 
for the troops, and such quarters as 


could be obtained were provided for 
the officers in the Cambridge houses. 
General Burgoyne occupied the Bor- 
land House (the Bishop’s Palace) 
and Baron Riedesel and his accom- 
plished wife lived in the Lechmere- 
Sewall house, whence the Baroness 
wrote the charming letters and the 
journal which are the best original 
account of the northern campaign, 
and which contain pleasant descrip- 
tions of Cambridge and the life of — 
the village. Burgoyne left Cambridge — 
in April, 1778, but some of the pris- — 
oners stayed until November, when 
they departed to Virginia to com- 
plete a chapter of our military an- 
nals which is by no means creditable 
to American good faith.” 
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8. Above is the Wadsworth House. The marker shows at right hand 
corner. Cantabrigians pass.this house hundreds of times a year as it is in 
Ee heart of Harvard Square on Massachusetts Avenue opposite Holyoke 
treet. 

Few know that it was built in 1726 and was the home of Harvard 
Presidents for over a century. It was first occupied by Rev. Benjamin Wads- 
worth who became President of Harvard in 1725. 

Paige’s “History of Cambridge” also states: 

“On the day of Colonel Gardner’s death, July 3d, General Washington 
assumed the command of the American Army, having arrived in Cambridge 
on the preceding day. Quarters were at first assigned to him in the Presi- 
dent’s house, erected in 1726, and still standing on Harvard Street, between 
Dane and Boylston Halls. The Provincial Congress, June 26, ‘resolved, that 
the President’s house in Cambridge, excepting one room reserved by the 
President for his own use, be taken, cleared, prepared, and furnished, for 
the reception of General Washington and General Lee.’ This arrangement 
was not wholly satisfactory. He had occupied the house only four days, when 
Congress ordered, July 6, ‘that the Committee of Safety be a committee to 
desire General Washington to let them know if there is any house at Cam- 
bridge, that would be more agreeable to him and General Lee than that in 
which they now are; and in that case, the said committee are directed to 
procure such house, and put it in proper order for their reception.’ Accord- 
ingly the Committee directed, July 8th, ‘that the house of Mr. John Vassall, 
ordered by Congress for the residence of his excellency General Washington, 
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should be immediately put in such a condition as may make it convenient 
for that purpose.’ Precisely how soon the new quarters were occupied does 
not appear; but Thacher represents that before July 20 the General was 
residing in ‘a convenient house, about half a mile from Harvard College,’ 
a description which indicates the Vassall house; and these quarters: were 


retained until he left Cambridge, April 4, 1776.” 





9. This marker is on the westerly 
side of Dunster Street. 

In “The Beginnings of Cambridge” 
it states: 

“The desirable spot, which we now 
know as Old Cambridge, was selected 
on the 28th of December, 1630. It 
was agreed that the governor, dep- 
uty-governor, and all the assistants 
(except Endicott, already settled at 
Salem, and one other who was about 
to return to England) should build 
their houses there during the follow- 


ing year, and that all the ordnance 
and munition should be moved 
thither. This agreement was not car- 
ried out, save by Thomas Dudley, 
the deputy-governor, who built his 
house in 1631, on the site which is 
now the northwest corner of South 
and Dunster streets, and his son-in- 
law, Simon Bradstreet, who built 
upon the Boylston Street corner of 
Harvard Square.” 

Thomas Dudley became Governor 
in 1634. 
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New Member 


ALLACE M. Cutler Associates 

located in Cambridge in 1930 
at 195 Broadway. In 1936 the com- 
pany moved to its present address, 
53 Hampshire Street. 

The business of this engineering 
firm consists of special machine de- 
sign and new developments. One of 
the outstanding jobs was the design 
and construction of the Birdseye 
Frozen Foods, machinery and plants; 
also many other machines for local 
firms. 

Our contact member is Wallace 
M. Cutler. 


BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


New Directories 


URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have 

been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. 

1954 Kingston, N. Y. 

1954 Erie, Pa. 

1954 Lowell, Mass. 

1954 Winston-Salem, N. C. 

1954 Madison, Wis. 

1954 Washington, D. C. 

1954 Kansas City, Mo. 

1954 Salem, Mass. 

1954 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

1954 Flint, Mich. 

1954 Butte, Montana 
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MEET YOUR OFFICERS FOR 


MR. LOVEJOY, the newly-elected President, is 
President of Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc. He 
was born in Worcester, Massachusetts. He at- 
tended the Choate School, and in 1918 was gradu- 
ated from Yale with a B.A. degree. During World 
War I he served as a Captain with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. In 1920 he joined Wheelock, 
Lovejoy & Co., and became president of the com- 
pany in 1949. For twelve years he was president 
of the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. He is a past selectman 
of Carlisle, and in 1951-1952 was a Director of 
Civil Defense in Concord. He is a director of the 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Connecticut, a 
director of the Mutual Fund of Boston, a director 
of the County Bank and Trust Company, and a 
trustee of the Cambridgeport Savings Bank. Last 
year he was Vice-President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, and Chairman of the 
Speakers’ Committee. 








MR. BOWDEN, the newly-elected Treasurer is 
President of the County Bank and Trust Company. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth College and 
the Amos Tuck School of Business Administra- 
tion and Finance. Immediately following his 
graduation he began his banking career with The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, and remained 
with that bank until 1938, when he left to assist 
in the organization of the County Bank and Trust 
Company. He has been active in Red Cross, Com- 
munity Fund, and Salvation Army Drives, and has 
served on various committees at the Chamber. 
For the past eleven years he has served on the 
Auditing Committee, and was chairman of that 
committee in 1948. 


‘Butts and Ordway Company 
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1954-1955 (terms begin Oct. 1, 1954) 


MR. FRANCIS W. PHELAN, the newly-elected 
Vice President, is owner of the Harvard Square 
real estate and insurance firm of W. T. Phelan & 
Company. He has directed the activities of this 
old established company since 1928, continuing a 
father and son tradition, so common in Cambridge 
business. “Frank” is a past president of the Insur- 
ance Association; also a director and member of 
the Board of Governors of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Federation and a member of the Viola- 
tions Committee of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He is the immediate past president 
of the Cambridge Kiwanis Club, Secretary of the 
Scituate Beach Association and a director of the 
Y.M.C.A. Camp Massapoag. He served on the 
Chamber’s Membership Committee in 1947-1948. 








MR. EDES, the newly-elected clerk is Controller 
of Barbour Stockwell Company. He was born in 
Guilford, Maine, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1916 with an A.B. degree. 
Upon his return from service in World War I he 
entered the public accounting profession. In 1927 
he became a certified public accountant and was 
employed in that capacity by Patterson, Teele & 
Dennis until 1942, when he left to assume his 
present duties with Barbour Stockwell Company. 
He is a former president of the Maine Alumni 
Association of Boston, and a former treasurer of 
the Men’s Club of Newton Highlands, where he 
still resides. For the past nine years he has served 
on the Chamber’s Auditing Committee, and for the 
last seven years has been chairman of that com- 
mittee. 
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1954 SESSION 


ACH year at the close of the 
legislative session various or- 
ganizations present an appraisal or 
round-up. The following is brief and 
to the point. 
APPRAISAL 

Non-political reactions were gen- 
erally in praise of the conduct of the 
1954 legislative session and its re- 
sults. 

Because most legislative issues are 
settled by compromise and legisla- 
tive bodies often show a tendency to 
move slowly and to postpone deci- 
Sions, no group can expect complete 
or immediate compliance with all 
its requests and wishes. It is neces- 
sary to consider the overall result in 
evaluation of a session. From that 
approach we believe that the 1954 
session displayed a high level of 
competence. 

Again apparent was a stronger 
realization of the importance of a 
favorable economic climate, not just 
to business and employers but to all 
citizens in the state. The old hostili- 
ties toward business, finding expres- 
_ sion in demagogic diatribes and puni- 
tive proposals, were largely missing. 

Several important measures in aid 
of business were enacted. But in 
some instances legislation which 
would be helpful to business ran up 


i— 


against the roadblock of political in- 
expediency and failed to pass it. Leg- 
islation which could be termed harm- 
ful to business was kept at a mini- 
mum, despite the political popularity 
inherent in many of the proposals. 
REVIEW 

The Legislature enacted 687 laws 
and 126 resolves during the 22 weeks 
it was in session in 1954. It rejected 
proposals totalling several times 
those numbers. 

The enacted laws covered every 
imaginable subject, from placing 
Bellingham ’s superintendent of 
streets under the civil service laws 
to a multi-million dollar state budget. 

Boiled down to the briefest pos- 
sible terms, the more significant de- 
velopments of the session from the 
business viewpoint were :— 

Taxes. Substantial income tax re- 
lief both on earned and _ so-called 
“unearned income.” Prevention of 
large property tax increases on 
many non-manufacturing corpora- 
tions by exempting certain personal 
property items which otherwise 


would be taxed as “machinery.” Re- 
peal of the stock transfer tax. Re- 
jection of the graduated income tax 
and all other proposals for increased 
taxes. An unusually large number of 
changes in the income tax and cor- 
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poration tax laws, designed to 
tighten up their administration. 

Employment Security. Refusal to 
extend benefits along the lines of the 
suggestions from Washington, but 
enactment of several minor liberali- 
zation measures. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Post- 
ponement of action on non-substan- 
tive recodification and on all sub- 
stantive changes called for by both 
management and labor. 

Industrial Disputes. Retention and 
improvement of the “Slichter Law”; 
rejection of labor’s demand for re- 
peal. 

Other Labor Legislation. The status 
quo in minimum wage legislation. 
Rejection of compulsory cash sick- 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 
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JOHN E. CAIN 
Co. 


Cambridge, 
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ness insurance and of the require- 
ment that employers must allow em- 
ployees time off with pay for voting. 
Creation of a new Commission on 
the Employment of the Aging. 


State Expenditures. A $283.8 mil- 
lion state budget for fiscal 1955, 
which was down from the prior year 
and which will be financed within 
existing revenue sources. Bond issue 
authorizations: $35.8 million in the 
capital outlay budget, $150 million 
additional for highways, and $6 mil- 
lion for Metropolitan District Com- 
mission and port projects. 

Municipalities. A majority vote in 
both branches for home rule, which 
failed of adoption because a two- 
thirds vote was necessary. General 


fi 
FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 
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authority to cities and towns to set 
up industrial development commis- 
sions. 

State Government. Initial approval 
of a constitutional amendment for a 
four-year term for Governor and 
other elected state officers. Adoption 
of an administrative procedures code 
applying to most state agencies. Im- 
provements in personnel laws and 
their administration. Creation of a 
permanent Legislative Research 
Council. Adoption of an extensive 
program for better institutional op- 
eration and care of the aged. Refusal 
to merge State Airport Management 
Board and Massachusetts Aero- 
nautics Commission. Creation of a 
new agency to regulate certain char- 
itable_ solicitations. Extension of 
state and local regulation of atmos- 
pheric pollution. 

STATE TAX RECEIPTS 

The state’s financial year (“fiscal 
1954”) ended on June 30. Prelimin- 
ary figures on the tax take, compared 
with fiscal 1953 showed: 

Consumption Taxes. Alcoholic bev- 
erages down from $21.8 million to 
$21.7 million. Cigarettes down from 
$28.4 million to $27.6 million. Meals 
up from $6.2 million to $6.4 million. 
Gasoline tax up—each cent of tax 
yielded $10.1 million in fiscal 19583, 
but in fiscal 1954, the yield was $10.6 
million. 


Corporation Taxes. On business 


corporations, a gain from $73.1 mil- 
lion to $74.1 million. On banks, up 
from $4.8 million to $5.9 million. On 
insurance companies, up from $12.1 
million to $13.3 million. Public utili- 
ties yielded $6.38 million—more than 
in 1953 but an exact comparison is 
not possible. 

Income Tax. A drop from $74.6 
million to $71.5 million, but it was 
caused by the 25% cut in effect this 
year only. Except for that cut, the 
1954 yield would have been around 
$80 million instead of $71.5 million. 

Inheritance and Estate Taxes. An 
increase from $12.2 million to $14.4 
million. 

Budget estimates of these tax re- 
ceipts for fiscal 1954 proved to be 
quite accurate except for business 
corporation taxes. A large increase 
to $85 million was estimated, but 
only $74.1 million was realized. 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
FINANCES ee 

Next September 30 will be the 
“computation date” on which it is 
determined what will be employers’ 
1955 contribution rates and whether 
their accounts will be charged to 
build up the Solvency Account. Adop- 
tion of this fixed annual date was 
part of the extensive program of 
fiscal improvements in the law for 
which local Chambers and other bus- 
iness groups worked successfully in 
1953. One important result was the 
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restoration of experience rating this 
year. The “computation” as it af- 
fects employers: 
On this date, the Unemployment 
- Compensation Fund must be at least 
54%% of total taxable wages in the 
state in order for experience rating, 
at rates from 1% to 2.7%, to con- 
tinue in 1955. 
If the percentage is 7 or more, the 
_ lower schedule of rates, from .5% to 
2.7%, goes into effect. 

If it falls below 542%, experience 
rating goes out and all employers 
will pay at the uniform 2.7% rate. 

The Fund now stands at $246 mil- 
lion. Last year the taxable wage fig- 
ure was $3,636 million, but this year 

it will be lower. 

The percentage figure on Septem- 
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ber 30 of this year is expected to be 
well above the required 5%, so a 
continuation of experience rating 
seems assured. 

As to the Solvency Account, if it 
falls below % of 1% of taxable 
wages in the state, the individual 
accounts of all employers having 
positive balances will be charged an 
amount equal to 3/10 of 1% of their 
payrolls in the preceding four quar- 
ters and this charge will be credited 
to the Solvency Account. This would 
tend to reduce employers’ reserve 
percentages and it might affect the 
contribution rates of many of them. 

If the Account goes as low as %4 
of 1%, the charge on employers’ 
accounts will be 6/10 of 1%. 

On last year’s computation date 
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the Solvency Account stood at $27.5 
million, which was $9.3 million in 
excess of the minimum requirement. 

No information is at hand now to 
permit a forecast as to whether the 
Account on September 80 of this year 
will be sufficient to bar any addi- 
tional charge to employers’ accounts, 
but observers are optimistic. 
BRIEFS 

The unemployment compensation 
claim load in the state is now 80,500, 
compared with 46,800 a year ago. 
But it is down from the 92,500 peak 
in early May of this year. 

% ok fk * *k 

Annual expenditures of the Legis- 
lative Department are around $2.5 
million. Legislators’ salaries account 
for $1.38 million. The balance goes 
for travel, salaries of the legislative 
staff, printing, ete. 

Se OL Tee mick eames 

When the State Department of 
Corporations and Taxation was re- 
organized last year, proponents 
argued that the resulting improve- 
ment in administration could produce 
$10 million in additional revenues 
annually without any rate increases. 


The Department is well on the way 
to that figure already and it is now | 


forecasted that it will prove con- 
servative. 

New collection methods, installa- 
tion of modern machines and tighter 
enforcement have been the chief con- 
tributing factors. Local .Chambers 
that supported the change should 


find satisfaction in these results. 
8 Ke * * * 


For fiscal 1955, appropriations for. 
the State Department of Commerce 


total $553,000. For salaries of 54 


employees (27 of them permanent 


and 27 on temporary status) $281,825 
were allowed. Other principal items: 
Advertising and printing $159,000; 
Services of non-employees $25,000; 


Travel $20,000; Rent $37,575; Special 
supplies (exhibits, etc.) $7,000; Office 


expenses $15,000. 
ok D4 


x + 


Of particular importance to cities — 


and towns should be the recess study 


of the proposal to create a state 
board of appeals on all local decisions _ 
under zoning and building ordinances. | 
Certain real estate interests would > 


like it because of the restrictive nat- 
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ure of many local decisions. Local 
officials are expected.to object on the 
ground that it would be an unneces- 
sary infringement of home rule. The 
study is authorized by Chapter 97, 
Resolves of 1954. 

*% * % % % 

General state-wide sales taxes are 
now in effect in 33 states. New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Buffalo, 
and Washington have municipal sales 
taxes. Thirty-four states have state- 
wide personal income taxes and 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Washington and Cincinnati have 
municipal income taxes. 

* % * % * 

A little-known new law requires all 
automobile accident cases to be filed 
in district courts. Its expected effect: 
To relieve the serious congestion in 
Superior Court dockets and to reduce 
the waiting period for trials from 
3 years to 6 months, if the cases are 
allowed to remain in the district 
courts. 

% % * % % 

Massachusetts had 482,000 persons 
65 years of age and over in 1951, and 
101,600 of them were Old Age Assis- 
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tance recipients. The ratio was 211 
recipients per 1000. The United 
States average was 213 per 1000. In 
other states the figure ranged from 
56 in New Jersey to 649 in Louisiana. 


@ 
Building Permits 
HE estimated cost of building 
permits issued in July for new 
construction was $75,300. Of this 
amount $19,000 was for a warehouse 
type IV to be built at 173 Harvey 
Street by and for A. Belanger & 
Sons, Inc. 

The seven months’ total for 1954 
is somewhat over the million dollar 
mark. At this time in 1953 permits 
for new construction were slightly 
less than $6,000,000. 


Cardullo Wins 


ARDULLO captured the cham- 
pionship of the Cambridge Little 
League for 1954 when the team won 
the decisive third game from Basco 
(Boston Athletic Shoe Co.). 
Basco was the champion of the 
East division and Cardullo the cham- 
pion of the Central division. 


MOTORS-FANS 
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Send America’s Story 


NATION-WIDE effort is under- 
way to encourage companies to 
collect and send magazines abroad. 

Magazine collection is one of the 
simplest yet one of the most effec- 
tive ways in which American private 
enterprise can create good will and 
a better understanding of the U. S. 
around the world. 

There is no limit to the demand 
for American magazines abroad. 
Copies of popular U. S. magazines 
in the reading rooms of U. S. Infor- 
mation Service libraries are literally 
thumbed to shreds by eager readers. 
The greater part of the volume of 
American magazines read in other 
countries consists of used copies sup- 
plied by American friends. A recent 
survey made by a company which 
supplies its foreign offices with mag- 
azines discloses that each copy is 
read by an average of nineteen per- 
sons—so great is the demand for in- 
formation on America. 

Millions more of American maga- 
zines — popular, well written and 
sober publications that best tell the 
story of America—are needed over- 
seas to promote understanding and 
good will toward the United States. 

A folder, containing the reasons 
as shown above, contains what types 
of magazines should and should not 
be sent. It also describes how a com- 
pany program for magazine collec- 
tion can be instituted. Write to 
Office of Private Enterprise Cooper- 
ation, U. S. Information Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., and you will 
receive names and addresses of for- 


eign companies where employees are 
anxious to receive American maga- 
zines. 
Wage Survey 
VAILABLE at the Chamber 
office is the occupational wage 
survey for the Boston area issued by 
the N. E. Regional Office of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is for 
March 1954 and is the yearly survey 
published about this time. It shows 
the average weekly earnings, based | 
on the standard work week for 67 
job classifications in the office, pro- 
fessional and technical, and mainten- 
ance and power-plant occupations in 
manufacturing. 
Members may ask about specific 
classifications by telephone or re- 
quest the complete list by mail. | 
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New Directors Elected 


HE Election Committee—Everett 
H. Cargen, President, Olmsted- 
Flint Corp., Chairman; Robert T. 
Ryan, Assistant General Manager, 
Cutter, Wood & Sanderson Co.; 
George W. Hinman, President, Hin- 
man Asbestos Corp.; Henry S. Both- 
feld, Angier Products, Inc.; Samuel 
H. Zitter, Treasurer, Platt Contract- 
ing Co., appointed by President 
Rogers, and approved by the Direc- 
tors, announce the election of the 
following Directors: 
Three-Year Term—October 1, 1954 
to September 30, 1957. 


Cornelius F. Bowen, Jr. 
President 


CC. Bowen, Inc. 


~ Chester A. Brown 
~ Vice-President 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Thomas J. Hartnett 
Treasurer 
T. J. Hartnett Beverage Co., Inc. 


George H. Lerman 
Vice-President 
Boston Athletic Shoe Co. 


Arthur G. MacKenzie 
President 
Mack Realty Company 


George A. Macomber 
President 
Cambridge Trust Company 


Herman Miller 
Plant Manager 
Middlesex Products Corporation 


Robert B. Watson 
Associate Dean of Students 
Harvard University 


These eight men met with the six- 
teen hold-over Directors on August 
23 to elect new officers for the year 
commencing October 1, 1954. 


Under the By-Laws of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce, the 
Committee to Nominate Officers is 
composed of the eight retiring Di- 
rectors. This year’s Committee is 
composed of the following: President 
Ralph W. Rogers; Treasurer Richard 
K. de l’Etoile; Clerk Daniel Koplan; 
Directors Kenneth R. Bolles, John J. 
Crane, Charles E. Keniston, Clarence 
B. Nickerson, and Ralph D. Stauffer. 
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Mayor John J. Foley is shown signing proclamation, naming the week of 
September 13-19 as “Salvation Army Week’ in Cambridge, while General 
Chairman Harry R. Andrews of the Reliance Co-Operative Bank (right) 
looks over his shoulder. At the left are other campaign leaders—Councilor 
Hyman Pill and Sr. Capt. E. Walter Lamie, Officer-in-charge of the Cam- 


bridge Citadel Corps. 
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CAMBRIDGE FRIENDLY APPEAL 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


ITH prominent business, pro- 

fessional, industrial, fraternal 
and social leaders volunteering to 
serve every day, the Cambridge 
Friendly Annual Appeal of The Sal- 
vation Army undoubtedly will get 
away to one of its best starts in 
mictory,, according to Harry R. 
Andrews, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Reliance Co-Operative 
Bank, who is serving as General 
Chairman. 

Cambridge is part of the Greater 
Boston Friendly Appeal for $555,000, 
which will open September 13 in 
more than 50 cities and towns. 

The slogan for the Friendly Ap- 
peal will be “the more you give the 
more Cambridge benefits.” This is 
absolutely true, according to cam- 
paign leaders, because all the money 
raised in Cambridge will remain in 
the University City to help maintain 
around-the-clock humanitarian and 
social service activities at the Cam- 
bridge Citadel Corps, 402 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, and the Central Square 
Corps, 20 Central Square. 

Mayor John J. Foley, who is serv- 
ing as honorary chairman for the 


Friendly Appeal, has signed a pro- 
clamation naming the week of Sept- 
ember 138-19 as “Salvation Army 
Week” in Cambridge. 

Already more than 150 top busi- 
ness and residential leaders have 
been secured, according to Virgil 
Snow, the campaign organizer from 
the Public Relations Department. 

Mr. Andrews, General Chairman 
of the Friendly Appeal in Cam- 
bridge, has been a prominent banker 
and businessman in Cambridge for 
the past 34 years, the last 30 with 
the Reliance Co-Operative Bank. He 
also is president of the Massachu- 
setts Co-Operative Bank League and 
former president of the Co-Operative 
Bank Employees Retirement Asso- 
ciation and executive committeeman 
for the New England district for the 
United Savings and Loan League. 

The new Salvation Army campaign 
leader has accepted many respon- 
sibilities and honors in civic affairs. 
At the age of 24 he was Town Treas- 
urer of Sharon and subsequently was 
chosen Selectman. He served in the 
latter office for 15 years, including 


six as chairman. Also he served as a 
IS ala en a a a te aaa 
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director and a treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. 

In assuming responsibility for 
leadership of the Friendly Appeal, 
Mr. Andrews stated: “I have always 
noticed the unassuming, but tireless 
work of The Salvation Army on be- 
half of those in need regardless of 
race, color or creed, and I have 
known that through the years some 
of its finest accomplishments have 
taken place right here in Cambridge. 

“But as a resident of Sharon, al- 
most at my back door, I have had 
a chance day by day to see the won- 
derful work of The Salvation Army 
at its Wonderland Fresh Air Camp 
on Lake Massapoag. If more people 
only realized how much good The 
Salvation Army does just at this 
camp—and it is only one of its many 
social service activities on behalf of 
the needy in this area—I am sure 
there would be no doubt but that the 
Friendly Appeal would go way over 
the top. Already 26 Cambridge boys 
and girls have attended this camp 
this summer. The work of this camp 
in bringing health and happiness to 
more than 50,000 needy children 
during the past 29 years cannot be 
overestimated.” 

Among other top Cambridge 
Friendly Appeal leaders, who will 
collect contributions for the cam- 
paign are the following: Samuel H. 
Zitter, Platt Contracting Co., general 
vice chairman; who also will be a 
prime factor in the Industrial Divi- 
sion; Mrs. Hester E. Byrnes, Hamil- 
ton Street, residential chairman; 
Miss Ethel I. Murray, 10 Dana 
Street, residential vice chairman; 


Everett L. Cram, Harvard Trust Co., 
campaign treasurer; Dean John W. 
Bunker, M.I.T.; Professor Kirtley F. 
Mather, Harvard University; Clar- 
ence Moss, public utilities; Forrest 
Gould, muncipal chairman; William 
P. Dole, Cambridge Chronicle-Sun, 
publicity chairman; Albert Carter, 
advance gifts. 

Also serving are: 

Public Schools, John J. McCarthy; 
County Employees, Col. Charles P. 
Howard, Treasurer, Middlesex Coun- 
ty; Physicians, Dr. David C. Dow; 
Lawyers, Chester A. Higley; Banks, 
Paul R. Snyder, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harvard Trust Company; 
Department Stores, Paul Bartel, As- 
sistant Treasurer, Harvard Trust 
Company; Insurance, John H. Dyer, 
Secretary-Treasurer Cambridge As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; Hard- 
ware, Hyman Pill, Manager, Pill 
Hardware & Supply Co.; Electri- 
cians, Roy A. Miller, Miller Electric 
Service; Funeral Directors, Joseph 
Butler, Vice President Watson Fu- 
neral Home; Laundries, Fred C. 
Campbell, President, Superior Laun- 
dry Company; Bakers, W. C. Gray, 
Ward Baking Co.; Florists, Thomas 
McNeeley, McNeeley & Mahegan; 
Candy, Linnell E. Studley, Vice 
President in Charge of Production, 
New England Confectionery Co.; 
Coal and Oil, Clifford G. Stedman, 
Branch Manager, Metropolitan Coal 
Co.; Stationers, Harry B. Hershon, 
Allen Stationery Co.; Printers, Wil- 
liam Wheeler, President-Treasurer, 
The Cosmos Press, Inc.; Furniture, 
Irving Flax, Kaplan Furniture Co.; 
Gas Stations, Donald Whynaught, 
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Seymour Chevrolet Co.; Tailors, 
Anthony Vallone. Also, John J. 
Crane, Crane Plumbing and Heating, 
will head the Industrial Division, and 
John S. Giles, President, George A. 
Giles & Son, Inc., will head the Com- 
merce and Finance Division. 


We Note 
TTORNEY Anthony O. Shallna, 
a member of the Chamber’s 
National Affairs Committee for the 
past seven years, has been appointed 
by the Boston Bar Association as a 
member of its Committee on Unlaw- 
ful Practice of the Law. Mr. Shallna 
is the Lithuanian Consul. 
ieee 
Ello E. Richardson, General Super- 
intendent of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company, has been appointed 
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Assistant General Manager of the 
Company. 

A mechanical engineer and 1925 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Richardson 
began his service with Cambridge 
Gas in 1925 after serving in the 
army during World War I, and re- 
ceiving specialized training at Am- 
herst College. He was employed 
initially as a draftsman, was made 
Superintendent of the Plant in 1936 
and was appointed General Super- 
intendent of Operations in 1948. 

He is a member of the New Eng- 
land Gas Association, the American 
Gas Association, and the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

etic sae une 


The Harvard Trust Company has 
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opened a new office (the tenth). It 
is located on Alewife Brook Parkway 
near Rindge Avenue in West Cam- 
bridge. There are two “drive-in” 
windows and an after hours ‘“drive- 
in” night depository. 

ee ee ee 

The newly-remodeled Cambridge 

home of Daniel F. O’Brien Funeral 
Service is now open. With the new 
wing which added many thousands 
of square feet, the home now con- 
tains six chapels and is completely 
air-conditioned. This is the 37th an- 
niversary. 

ce eee 

The Watson Funeral Service has 

added a large private parking area 
in front of its building for the con- 
venience of patrons. The area is a 
large square lot, with a new hard 
top surface, enclosed by a steel fence. 

Pee Se 


The Cambridge YMCA has raised 
$250,000 toward the completion of 
its new gymnasium. To complete the 
original plans and cover the unex- 
pected costs of the new power house, 
$65,000 more is needed. 

k * * * 

Next year the Cambridge Pony 
League will be increased from a 6 
league team organization to a two 
league 12 team confederation. Busi- 
ness and industrial concerns will be 
sought as sponsors. 

* * *K * 

A. David Tufenkjian has been 
elected President of the Exchange 
Club, succeeding C. Brendan Noonan. 
Dr. Irving Levity has been elected 
Vice President. 


Business Census 
HE request of the Budget Bureau 
for $8,430,000 for the Census of 

Business, Manufacturers and Mineral 

Industries was not included in the 

supplemental appropriations bill as 

passed by the House. The National 

Affairs Committee of the Cambridge 

Chamber of Commerce with many 

other organizations fought a losing 

fight with the House Appropriate 

Committee. 

When the bill reached the Sena 

Cambridge businessmen joined with 


the National Affairs Committee of 


the Chamber by stating the value of 
the census to Cambridge business. 
The National Chamber and other 
business organizations continued 
their efforts in the Senate. | 
Excellent cooperation by Senatta 
Styles Bridges, Chairman of the Sen- | 
ate Appropriations Committee and 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, a mem- 
ber of the Committee resulted in a 
favorable report by the Committee | 
to the Senate. Senator John P. Ken- | 
nedy also supported granting the 
funds. The Senate accepted the Comma | 
mittee report and it was included in. 
the Supplemental Appropriation Bill” 
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_as passed by the Senate. The matter 
| now goes to conference and it is 
hoped the House will now include 
the appropriation. The census of 
Business is particularly important to 
the New England area. 

New President 


Congratulations to Edwin R. Sage 


lof E. R. Sage Co. upon his election 
as President of the Reliance Co- 
operative Bank. Mr. Sage has served 
as Vice President for many years and 
has been a director for over 25 years. 
i\He is also a trustee of the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank. 

| “Ed” served on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce in 1940 and was vice- 


president of its predecessor organiza- 
tion the C.LA. EDWIN R. SAGE 
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New building of Regional Beef Company recently opened on Concord 
Avenue. Opening of this retail division comes on the 30th Anniversary of 
“Nate” Kepnes in the business. Mr. Kepnes brought his wholesale meat busi- 
ness to Cambridge from the Boston market district in 1932. His four sons 
Al, Herman, Bill and Phil, all experienced meatmen, are in charge of the 


various departments of the company. 


The retail store is equipped with the latest and most modern equipment 
for the convenience, comfort and protection of its customers. 





Compare Cambridge 


WWE the exception of two 
places, tax rates have now 


been announced for cities and towns 
in Massachusetts. Cambridge con- 
tinues its record of good government 
and good management. The Cam- 
bridge tax rate for 1954 is $48.30 
and was cut 30 cents. 

Compare the Cambridge rate with 
the figures given by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce. 

The average of tax rates for the 
351 Massachusetts municipalities in 
1954 will be $50.34 per $1,000 of 
assessed value, an increase of $1.60 


over 1958. The six cities above 
100,000, excluding Boston, this year) 
have an average of $54.82, up $3.42 
over 1953. Next largest increase oc- 
curred in the 52 places of 10,000 to 
25,000 population, an average of only 
$50.55 but $2.59 more than last year. 
The 51 towns of 5,000 to 10,000 show 
the smallest increase, $.85, but an 
average rate of $53.29. Boston’s rate 
of $69.80 tops the list, but is $.90 
less than last year. Of the 351 cities. 
and towns the tax rate in 1954 is. 
higher in 205 places, shows no 
change in 68 and is lower in 76 than 
in 1958. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS 


Four more markers, placed at his- 
toric spots in Cambridge, are shown 
on pages 2 and 8 of this issue. This 
brings the number shown to date to 
13. 


Ten of these were mentioned in the 
booklet published by the Cambridge 
City Council in 1925. Other markers 
listed at that time were “Site of 
Washington Elm” on Garden at 
Mason Street; “Site of the Fourth 
Meeting House Built in 1775” at the 
inner edge of sidewalk in Harvard 
Square, near old law school build- 
ing; “The First Schoolhouse of Cam- 
bridge Built in 1648” on the westerly 
side of Holyoke Street; “Site of a 
Fort Built in 1775” on easterly side 
Putnam Avenue between Franklin 
and Kinnaird Streets; ““House Where 
General Putnam had his Headquar- 
ters in 1775” on the westerly side 
of Inman Street at the head of Aus- 
tin Street; ‘Birthplace of James 
Russell Lowell” now known as ‘“‘Elm- 


wood” on Elmwood Avenue at Mount 
Auburn Street; “The Site of the 
First Meeting House in Cambridge 
erected in 1632” designated by a 
plaque on the wall of the building 
corner of Dunster and Mount Auburn 
Streets; “Site of Hicks House” on 
Winthrop Street corner of Dunster 
Street and the one marker in North 
Cambridge on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, near Rindge Avenue, showing 
where four citizens were killed by 
British soldiers on April 19, 1775. 

The purpose of this series was to 
impress upon Cantabrigians that 
there is a great amount of history 
in the city which has been forgotten. 
It was put in the “can you identify” 
form to test the power of observa- 
tion. 

A surprising number of people had 
seen the markers and never bothered 
to read them. Few people knew the 
history connected with the event. 

If you don’t know the answers this 
month, turn to page 6. 
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(11) Site a Fert Washington 
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(12) 


(13) 
Near this spot 
800 British soldiers 
from Boston Common 
Landed April 19th, 1775 
on their march to 
Lexington and Concord 
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Cost of Living Index 


The August 27, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

Lower average food prices were the contributing factor to cause the 
Massachusetts Retail Price Index to decline for the first time since March, 
1954. The combined index number of 113.0 was a decrease of 024% from mid- 
July;.an increase of 0.3% over August, 1953; 0.6% advance since January, 
1954 and 11.1% higher than June, 1950. 

FOOD: The food index dropped 1.4% from mid-July to mid-August due 
principally to a decrease of 7.2% in fresh fruits and vegetables; 3.7% in 
meats; 2.9% in poultry; fresh haddock fillet, 4.0%; frozen strawberries, 
4.0%; coffee, 2.3% and sugar, 1.4%. These were partially offset by increases 
of 2.6% in eggs and 2.0% for milk. 

APPAREL: This section declined 0.8% because of seasonal reductions 
in the prices of men’s wool slacks, rayon gabardine slacks, rayon gabardine 
sport shirts; women’s cotton housedresses, rayon dresses, rayon skirts, 
shoes; boys’ sport shirts, cotton shorts and girls’ cotton dresses. Other de- 
creases occurred in the price of yard.goods and diapers. 

HOUSING: Rents advanced 1.5% since February, 1954; 3.9% over a 
year ago and 16.7% higher than June, 1950. House furnishings and house- 
hold operation reflected no change from mid-July. Home maintenance and 
repairs decreased 0.4% since the last pricing period and were partially 
offset by fractional increases in home ownership costs such as interest, in- 
surance and refinancing charges. 

FUEL & LIGHT: An increase in the price of anthracite and coke ad- 
vanced this element of the index 0.2%. 

SUNDRIES: This section remained stationary as no price changes were 


noted. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 
1947-1949—100 1935-39100 
Aug.’54 July ’54 Aug. 753 Jan. 754 Aug. ’54 
2,6 OU Moves keiatccw en ety a: 109.3 110.8 110.3 108.0 
Food at Home.............. 109.7 111.6 110.3 108.0 
Apparel PR PhS ret 104.5 104.8 104.5 105.3 
Housing ** a 116.8 116.8 114.6 116.6 
RONG 2400. .cths ceo aut 122.3 c het ret A 
Housefurnishings .. 101.7 101.7 106.0 105.9 
Household Oper. .... 107.9 107.9 106.4 107.6 
Puel @ Light...2.....csss: 112.3 LZ 113.7 114.9 
Sundries ens fo devecters nett 1A ay irra Ly 119.5 119.6 
Combined. ...:3.0.cc00ceses 113.0 113.5 11237 112.3 177.5 


*Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. {Unavailable. 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—August, 1954=$.8850. 
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ANSWERS TO HISTORIC SPOTS 


(10) This marker is in the wall of 
the Putnam Schoolhouse at the cor- 
ner of Otis and Fourth Streets in 
East Cambridge. History records: 
“After the 19th of April, 1775, not 
many important military events oc- 
curred within the borders of this 
town, while it was occupied by the 
army. A few are mentioned by Gen. 
Heath, who was an _ eye-witness: 
‘Nov. 9th. At the top of high water, 
the tide being very full, some British 
Light Infantry, in boats, came over 
from Boston, and landed on Lech- 
mere’s Point. The centinels on the 
point came off; the alarm was given; 
and several hundred Americans ford- 
ed over the causeway, in the face of 
the British, the water at least two 
feet deep. The British, seeing the 
spirit of the Americans, although 
they were very advantageously post- 
ed, made a precipitate retreat to 
their boats. Three or four Americans 
were wounded, one mortally. The 
British ship and floating-batteries 
kept up a brisk fire, but to little pur- 
pose. Dec. 12. ‘A causeway was be- 
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gun over the marsh to Lechmere’s 
Point.’ For the next few days the 
‘approaches were carried on briskly, 
nearly to the top of the hill.’ On the 
17th ‘the morning was foggy. A de- 
tachment of 300 men, under the di- 
rection of Gen. Putnam, broke ground 
on the top of the hill, on Lechmere’s 
Point, at a distance of not more than 
half a mile from the ship. Between 
twelve and one o’clock, the fog clear- 
ed away, and the ship began to can- 
nonade the Americans with round 
and grape shot, and some shells were 
thrown from West-Boston. One sol- 
dier was wounded, and the party 
driven from the works.’ On the next 
day, Gen. Heath ‘with 300 men’ re- 
newed the work, and _ although 
severely cannonaded, held his ground 
without loss. The fortification was 
completed within a few days, during 
which the ‘cannonade continued, but 
to no effect.’ This fortress rendered 
important service in the final at- 
tack, which resulted in the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British army.” 


DAGGETT 


FAMOUS 
SINCE 189! 


(11) The above picture shows 
Fort Washington as it appears to- 
day. It is located on the easterly side 
of Waverly Street opposite Allston 
Street. The fence posts are cannon 
and the three mounted cannon men- 
tioned below can be seen in the pic- 
ture. “The location of the several 
forts and the line of the breastworks 
have been preserved in maps and de- 
scribed by historians. Of these works, 
one alone remains. It stands at the 
foot of Allston Street. In 1858, it 
was restored to its original condi- 
tion, and the entire site was sur- 
rounded with a_ substantial iron 
fence. Three cannon, the gift of the 
United States, were mounted in the 
embrasures, and there they stand to- 
day, perpetuating the memory that 


Answers 





the current of the Charles was once 
navigable even for hostile vessels, 
but with muzzles pointed in the air 
as if intolerant of the pollution of 
the stream. There is perhaps a sug- 
gestion of fatigue and indecision in 
their attitudes, with their trunnions 
buried in gravel, and there are slight 
indications of a desire on their part 
for recumbency, as if they thought 
that Cambridge did not appreciate 
their watchfulness.” 

Another historian describing Fort 
Washington states, “At the next 
angle of the river, on the easterly 
side of Pine Grove, anciently called 
the Oyster Banks, there was another 
‘8 gun battery,’ which commanded 
the river down to Lechmere’s Point. 
This fortress was carefully preserv- 
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ed by the Dana family for many 
years, until by an arrangement with 
the owners, and at the joint expense 
of the City and the Commonwealth, 
it was restored in 1858 as nearly as 
possible to its original state, and en- 
closed by a substantial iron fence. 
The United States contributed three 
cannon, which were duly mounted. 
Let no unpatriotic hand destroy this 
revolutionary relic, now known as 
Fort Washington. 


12. This marker is located at the 
corner of Dunster Street and Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue in Harvard 
Square. It marks the spot where 
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the first printing press was set up 
in 1639. 

The following is from one of the 
series of pamphlets distributed by 
the Harvard Trust Company in 
1946—“Elizabeth Glover arrived in 
Cambridge, a newly-made widow 
with a printing press, having a 
mechanic and his two sons under 
contract. She bought a house, mar- 
ried President Dunster and wedded 
Harvard to the printing press.” 

What a chapter in the history of 
printing—and of America—was 
then enacted! The mechanic, Ste- 
phen Daye, set up the press, the 
FIRST in the colonies. His son, 
Matthew, aged 18; became the 
FIRST printer in America. Here 
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was produced the FIRST Ameri- 
can book, printed in 1640, and the 
FIRST American Bible, in 1668. 
And here worked the FIRST na- 
tive printer—an Indian. They call- 
ed him James Printer. 


13. This marker is located on the 
easterly side of the court house 
yard on the inner edge of sidewalk 
on Second Street about twenty feet 
from the corner of Otis Street. 
“On the memorable 19th of April, 
1775, when the British troops land- 
ed at Lechmere’s Point (East 
Cambridge), under cover of the 
night, crossed the marshes to the 
Milk Row Road (now Milk Street, 
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Somerville), and marched through 
Beech Street and North Avenue to 
Menotomy, and thence to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, Captain Thatcher 
and his company were among the 
foremost to rally for the public de- 
fence. There is a tradition that a 
British soldier, becoming sick, was 
left at Lechmere’s' Point, and 
sought relief at the solitary house 
then standing there; and that the 
occupant of the house immediate- 
ly gave the alarm at the centre of 
the town. Whether this tradition 
be trustworthy or not, there is 
good reason to believe that the 
Cambridge militia pursued the foe 
very early in the morning, and 


fully participated in the perils and 
the glory of that day.” 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


LTHOUGH the legislative ses- 

sion has ended for this year, the 
secretaries of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the State are kept informed 
of Recess Commission studies and 
probable legislation to be acted upon 
next year. The Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Executives 
believes that legislation is a year- 
round job. 

The Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce believes that the importance 
of legislation to business requires 
keeping its members informed of 
the likely issues. Members interested 
in serving on the Chamber’s State 
Legislative Committee should call or 
write the Chamber office. Every 
member should interest himself in 
legislation. 

So far only a desultory trickle of 
legislative bills has appeared for 
consideration in the 1955 session. 
Most of them are for campaign 
purposes. Although some attract 
headlines, they do not form any 
pattern which permits a forecast 
of the big issues impending. 

The current recess studies fur- 
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nish the best available outline at 
this time of the issues that may be 
important to business in the next 
session. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Foremost in its impact on busi- 
ness is the study of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law which is 
a large and increasing item of 
cost to Massachusetts employers. 
(The total annual premium charge 
was $59 million in 1953.) 

In retrospect, an excellent recodi- 
fication, involving only non-sub- 
stantive changes, came from the 
recess commission created in 1953. 
Business groups, conscious of the 
defects in the present law, urged 
its adoption. Labor opposed it. The 
1954 session kept it alive by send- 
ing it to the Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Legislature for more 
study and report to the 1955 ses- 
sion. 

The Commission was continued 
in existence, given more money 
and told to look into substantive 
changes Business groups have ask- 
ed for many of them, aimed chief- 
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ly at elimination of obvious abuses. 
Labor groups have called for as 
many more, their interset being in 
liberalization. 

Thus, two important reports on 
the subject are due from two dif- 
ferent sources,—one on _ recodifica- 
tion and one on substantive 
changes. They will be filed in Jan- 
uary. Whatever recommendations 
are made, you can be certain that 
they will be highly controversial. 
Taxes 

The recemmendations of the Fis- 
cal Survey Commission should also 


be important issues in the next 
session. This group is charged 
with the duty of studying the 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


whole field of public finance in the 
state. 

It is ordered to report on a num- 
ber of specific ‘subjects, including 
“adequacy and fairness” of perma- 
nent taxes and fees, management 
of the state debt, state budget poli- 
cies and procedures, the capital 
outlay program, and state local fis- 
cal relations. 

Most immediate tax issue will be 
the temporary taxes which will 
expire next year. When authorized 
in 1953, they iwere estimated to 
yield about $78 million, but the 
1954 income tax cut reduced the 
figure to $70 million. As the law 
now stands, this cut ends with 
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1954 payments; it does not apply 
to 1955 payments. 

It is much too early to make a 
firm forecast but observers of the 
state financial picture, after look- 
ing at trends in tax yields and in 
state expenditures, are doubtful 
that any of these temporary taxes 
can be discontinued. They even 
suggest that you cannot eliminate 
the possibility of a need for more 
tax revenue. 

Employment Security Items 

The communication to employers 
from the Director of the State Di- 
vision on the new state law re- 
quiring employers’ wage reports to 
employees upon separation, seems 


to carry out the essential purpose 
of the law without imposing un- 
necessary or burdensome require- 
ments upon employers. We advise 
careful study of this communica- 
tion. 

It’s a certainty that there will 
be a renewed and intensified effort 
next year to increase this states 
maximum weekly benefit. It will be 
part of a nation-wide drive, spark- 
ed by the federal government. It 
is reported that the new District 
of Columbia law will be used to 
“needle laggard states” to emulate 
it. This state, with its high benefit 
structure, is definitely not a “lag- 
gard”, so any needling from Wash- 
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ington would be inappropriate and 
unnecessary. 

Enactment of Public Law 567 
in Washington will be a good thing 
for Massachusetts. Under its pro- 
visions, the excess of collections 
from the federal 3/10 of 1% em- 
ployers’ tax (after paying for state 
administrative costs) will go to 
build up a $200 million loan fund 
from which states’ reserve funds 
may be replenished through repay- 
able advances and any balance will 
be allocated to state funds in pro- 
portion to their covered payrolls. 
Previously excess collections went 
into the general revenue of the fed- 
eral government. It will take sev- 


eral years, however, to build up the 
loan fund, so allocations of bal- 
ances to states are not expected 
right away. 

Ancther new federal law (Pub- 
lic Law ???7?) has two provisions 
of interest to Massachusetts em- 
ployers. It eliminates the privilege 
of paying the federal employers’ 
tax in quarterly installments. Ef- 
fective with respect to the taxable 
year 1955, the entire tax must be 
paid by January 31 next following 
the close of the taxable year. 

It allows states to extend expe- 
rience rating tax reductions. to 
newly covered employers after they 
have had at least one year of cov- 
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erage under the state laws, instead 
of three years as previously re- 
quired. 

Another provision expending cov- 
erage to employers of four or more 
employees (instead of eight or 
more) will not affect Massachu- 
setts, which is one of the 17 states 
already having coverage of one or 
more. 

The final provision extending 

coverage to federal government 
employees, under the employment 
security laws of the states in 
which they are stationed, will not 
affect the finances of any state sys- 
‘tem. The federal government will 
reimburse states for all additional 
costs. 
This new law does not extend 
coverage to employees of state and 
local government, nor does it broad- 
en ccverage of agricultural labor, 
as originally proposed. 

The new proposal in Congress to 
provide federal grants to increase 
employment security benefits and 
lengthen their duration, in areas 
where unemployment is determined 
as resulting from imports. or 
changes in tariff or trade policy, is 
generally considered impractical. 
The reasons:—Administrative dif- 
ficulties would be insuperable and 
serious inequities would be certain 
to result. Its adoption in the fore- 
seeable future is not expected. 
Atmospheric Pollution 

The new state law became effec- 
tive on September 9. It spells out 
more specifically the authority of 
the State Department of Public 
Health and of local health authori- 


ties to “regulate and control” at- 
mospheric pollution, and it author- 
izes them to prescribe minimum 
regulations to prevent pollution 
and contamination of the atmos- 
phere. 

Pollution is specified to include 
“the emission of smoke, particulate 
matter, soot, cinders, ashes, toxic 
and radioactive substances, fumes, 
vapors, gases, industrial odors and 
dusts . . . which constitute a nui- 
sance, a danger to the _ public 
health, or impair the public com- 
fort and convenience.” 

Kk * * * * * * 

The new division of Public Char- 
ities, created in the Department of 
the Attorney-General by this year’s 
chapter 529, is now in operation. 
Miss Dorice Grace, an Assistant 
Attorney-General, is in charge. In 
addition to administering Chapter 
529, she has charge of the regula- 
tion of charitable solicitations as 
required by Chapter 559 of this 
year, when it became effective on 
September 1. 

We advise you to send to the 
State Department of Commerce for 
its memo describing and interpret- 
ing the new state zoning enabling 
law, which it offered recently. This 
new law may affect your local zon- 
ing ordinance or by-laws in several 
respects. The memo would be a 
good thing to have around for ref- 
erence. 

From New York comes a report 
that a substantial reduction in prem- 
ium rates on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance effective July 1, is 
attributable in part to recently insti- 
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tuted basic changes in the medical 
and claim procedures used by the 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Coincidentally, increased ben- 
efits authorized by the 1954 legis- 
lature went into effect. 

* * * * * * * 

Did you notice that the 1953 la- 
bor-backed proposals to bar eve- 
ning:opening of retail stores and to 
prohibit evening employment of 
women and children in mercantile 
firms did not reappear in the 1954 
session? We suspect that, apart 
from one or two small labor 
groups, it did not have labor sup- 
port and that labor leaders were 


smart enough to abandon it. 
* * * * * * * 
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Likewise, the 1953 agitation over 
Sunday Law observance has died 
down. A recess commission report 
advised that there was no need of 
more laws on the subject. 


* * * * ok k *k 

Records show that the new State 
Tax Commission, now in charge of 
the State Department of Corporations 
and Taxation, was surprisingly in- 
fluential in shaping the legislative 
pattern on tax matters in the last 
session. It filed 28 proposals for 
legislation, of which 19 were adopt- 
ed,—a much larger proportion of 
acceptance than had been shown to 
its predecessor’s proposals. The 
Commission was also an important 
factor in other legislative deci- 
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sions, such as the 25% income tax 
cut and the tax relief on so-called 


“unearned income.” 
* * * * ok * ok 

The locally assessed and collected 
motor vehicle excise tax has become a 
big revenue producer. In 1953, the 
total assessment of this tax by all 
cities and towns was $34.7 mil- 
lion. In 1946 it. was $4.2 million. 

OS Po * ok * * *k 

“To the extent that business can 
cooperate in reducing Federal ex- 
penditures, we will hasten the day 
when government economy can en- 
able us to cut the tax rates. We 
hope to put into effect reductions 
at the earliest possible moment. 
But they must be consistent with 
the fiscal realities of running our 
government.” -—Rep. Daniel Reed, 
New York. 
New Directories 

URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have 

been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce for your use. 


1954 York, Pa. 

1954 Atlantic City, N. J. 
1954 Binghamton, N. Y. 
1954 Hartford, Conn. 


1953-54 Portland, Ore. 
1954 Newburgh, N. Y. 
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1953-54 Cincinnati, O. 


1954 Jacksonville, Fla. 
1954 Tulsa, Okla. 
1954 St. Paul, Minn. 
1954 Danbury, Conn. 


Material Available 
ORE -than fifty Cambridge in- 
dustries are now receiving free 
monthly health posters and pamph- 
lets from the Cambridge Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association. 

These materials are published by 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion specifically for industrial groups. 
They carry important messages con- 
cerning nutrition, rest, health checks, 
prevention of disease and other 
health hints which help to keep the 
worker on the job. 

Also available are mats of the pos- 
ters for reproduction in your plant 
magazine or paper. 

The Cambridge Tuberculosis and 
Health Association is extending this 
service to all Cambridge businesses 
and industries as a part of its health 
education program, made possible by 
your Christmas seal contributions. 

Any company interested in having 
these materials may contact Mrs. 
Margaret Clemons, Health Educator, 
Cambridge Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, 689 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, TR 6-0815. 
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Building Permits 

HE estimated value of building 

permits issued in August for 
new construction in Cambridge was 
$495,030. However, $400,000 of this 
is for an addition to the Matignon 
School in North Cambridge. Cornell 
Comb Co. is building an addition, val- 
ued at $25,000, at 125 Harvard St., 
and the Cambridge Electric Light 
Company is adding offices at 26 
Blackstone St. for a like amount. 

The 1954 eight months’ total for 

new construction in Cambridge is 
one and a half million dollars. 


Bible Week 
HIS year marks the 14th annual 
observance of Bible Week. This 
is taken from the sayings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and is as highly signifi- 
cant today as it was in 1864—that, 
with all the worries besetting him, 
Mr. Lincoln never failed to turn to 
the Great Book, from which he found 
the comfort and solace he needed. 
Make it a point during the week 


of October 18-24 to read the Bible 
daily and glean from its pages the 
many worthwhile lessons awaiting 
you. 
Volume 14 
WAVE this issue “The Magazine 
of Cambridge” completes its 
14th Volume. Our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the many advertisers whose 
support enables us to publish and 
distribute the Magazine. 

The same policy will be continued 
of accepting advertising from mem- 
bers only and accepting only suffi- 
cient advertising to keep the Maga- 
zine self-supporting. With few ex- 
ceptions previous advertisers have 
renewed their contracts for the com- 
ing year. However, we are in a posi- 
tion to accept the equivalent of one 
page of advertising for Volume 15. 
It will be accepted on a “first come, 
first served” basis, and the percent- 
age of advertising as compared to 
content must be considered. Frankly, 
we believe it is an excellent adver- 
tising medipm. 

As we have not received any sug- 
gestions for a change of format, no 
changes will be made. 

Every effort will be made to carry 
out suggestions for articles, pictures, 
or notices, if requested. 

Copies of house organs, bulletins 
and newsy items from members are 
desired. In other words—it’s your 
Magazine. 
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MEET FIGHT DIRECTORS 


GEORGE A. MACOMBER, President of the 
Cambridge Trust Company, was graduated from 
Phillips Exeter Academy in 1914 and from Har- 
vard College in 1919. After spending fourteen 
years in New York and Boston in the banking 
profession he came to the Cambridge Trust Com- 
pany as Vice President in 1934, and in 1950 as- 
sumed his present position. He resides in Cam- 
bridge, and his community interests include Cam- 
bridge Community Federation and Cambridge 
City Hospital, where he is a trustee. He served 
as Chairman of the Red Feather Drive in 1945 
and for two years was Vice Chairman of the Red 
Cross Campaign. He is a member of the Cam- 
bridge Club, the Finance Committee of the Cam- 
vee Naeeee Nursing Association, and of the 








CORNELIUS F. BOWEN, JR., President and 
Treasurer of C. Bowen, Inc., was graduated from 
Dean Academy in 1925, and from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1929, where he majored in transporta- 
tion. He entered his father’s business, where, ex-_ 
cept for five years, he has worked continuously, 
assuming his present position in 1945. He served 
for seven years on the Board of Directors of the 
New England Motor Rate Bureau, and for six 
years on its Executive Committee. He was a di- 
rector of the Traffic Club of New England for two 
years, and was a member of the Chamber’s Traffic 

_and Transportation Committee this past year. 
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ELECTED TO SERVE YOU 


ROBERT B. WATSON, Associate Dean of Stu- 


dents, Harvard College, was born in Wellesley, 


Massachusetts. He prepared at St. Mark’s School, 


and was graduated from Harvard College in 1937. 


_He was associated with J. P. Morgan & Company 
' until called to active duty by the United States 
Navy in the summer of 1940, and served on de- 


stroyer and aircraft carrier duty until December 
of 1945, when released with the rank of Com- 


-mander. He is Vice President and Director of 
F. L. & J. C. Codman Company in Rockland, 
_ Massachusetts, and for the past five years was a 
director of the Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Chil- 


dren in Boston, and president since 1952. 


THOMAS J. HARTNETT, Manager and Treas- 


-urer of T. J. Hartnett Beverage Co., Inc., came to 
Cambridge in 1923, and was associated with the 
Cloverdale Company until 1933. Upon repeal of 


| 


the Volstead Act he entered the retail package 


_ goods field. He was appointed to the Election Com- 
'mission in 1942, served as Chairman for ten vears, 
and presently is its Executive Secretary. “Tom” 
_has been active in youth activities and the Amer- 


ican Red Cross. He is a member of many fraternal 


and civic organizations, and is a past Exalted 


Ruler of the Cambridge Lodge of Elks, and former 
President of the Lions Club. In 1951 he served 
on the Chamber’s Membership Committee. 
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FOR A THREE YEAR TERM 








ARTHUR G. MacKENZIE, President and Treas- 
urer of the Mack Realty Company, is a native 
Cantabrigian. He is a past President of the Rotary 
Club of Cambridge, Central Square Businessmen’s 
Association, Board of Trustees of the City Hos- 
pital. He served as City Treasurer and Treasurer 
of the city’s Retirement Fund and the city’s Sink- 
ing Fund. He has been Chairman of the American 
Red Cross and Salvation Army Drives, and wag 
Vice Chairman of the Community Fund Drive. His 
civic and fraternal activities are too numerous to 
mention. For several years he has been Chairman 
of the Chamber’s Membership Committee and a 
member of its Executive Committee. 


GEORGE H. LERMAN, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Boston Athletic Shoe Co., was educated 
in the Brookline public schools, Boston Latin 
School, and in 1942 was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He served with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps from 1942-1946. His community 
activities include Boy Scout work, Captain, Shoe 
Division, 1952 Red Feather Campaign; Captain, 
Shoe Division, Red Cross Drives 1947 through 
1950. He is a Trustee of the Temple Kehillath 
Israel, Brookline; a member of the Brandeis Uni- 
versity Associates, and Treasurer and Director of 
Cambridge Little League Baseball. 
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HERMAN MILLER, Plant Manager of Middle- 
sex Products Corp. came to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts in his youth, and received his education 
there. While studying law, he became identified 
with the glazed paper industry. He is a Director 
of the Cambridge Community Center, Salvation. 
Army, and the Y.M.C.A., and has assisted in Red 
Cross and Community Fund drives. He is a past 
President of the Rotary Club of Cambridge. He 
resides in Belmont, where he served as District 
Scout Commissioner for ten years, was a former 
Planning Board member, and now is a Town 
Meeting Member. 





CHESTER A. BROWN, Vice President and Di- 
rector of General Latex and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, has been associated with this company since 
his graduation from Northeastern University in 
1929. During World War II he lived in Baytown, 
Texas where he assisted in the operation of a 
Rubber Reserve Synthetic Rubber Plant of which 
General Latex was a cooperator. He is a member 
of several technical societies including A.I., Ch.E., 
A.C.S. and the Boston Rubber Group. He resides 
in Belmont, where he has been active in Civil 
Defense affairs. 
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REVIVE YOUR INTEREST 


By ARTHUR P. McLELLAN 
Manager, Division of Employment Security 


A committee headed by Mayor John J. Foley has launched a campaign 
to find jobs for 150 local residents listed by the Cambridge State Employ- 
ment Office as being physically handicapped. 

In addition to Mayor Foley the committee includes: City Manager John 
J. Curry; Arthur P. McLellan, Manager of the State Employment Office; 
James F. Hughes, Director of Veterans’ Services, Cambridge; Charles R. 
Armour, Veterans’ Service: Officer, Arlington;-Harry G. McLean, Veterans’ 
Service Officer, Belmont; Mabel Brown, Executive Director, Cambridge Tu: 
berculosis Health Association; Esther F. Sands, Personnel Director, Mt. 
Auburn Hospital; James H. Stanton, Simplex Wire and Cable Company; 
Marjorie A. Moore, Personnel Officer, Sanborn Company; Eliot Spaulding, 
Editor Cambridge Chronicle; Frank H. Townsend, Executive Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce; James Casey, Employment Megr., H. H. Scott Com- 
pany; John W. Teel, Director Personnel Relation, Harvard University; Fred 
K. White, Employment Megr., Swift Company; J. W. Miller, Personnel Officer, 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.; George Swymer, Manager, Brown Durrell 
Company. 

The campaign is part of a national effort set by Congress for the week 
of October 3-9. Business and civic leaders are called upon annually to assist 
in this drive to revive the interest of the employing public in the small group 
of their neighbors who encounter extra difficulty in their search for self- 
supporting employment. 

Chairman Foley notes that no handicap takes away all the physical 
attributes. The amputee still has other limbs. The person who cannot stand 
at work may be exceptionally good in a seated occupation. The man with a 
respiratory difficulty can work well when not exposed to cold, dampness or 
dust. Others cannot run, jump or climb, yet they can handle jobs not so 
rugged in their requirements. He further calls attention to the proportion 
of handicaps that are due to war service and industrial accidents, and urges 
that employers consider the resulting waste of manpower and the need of 
overcoming public apathy to the job-needs of this group, and thus winning 
employer acceptance for them. 

It is not the purpose of the Committee to set the handicapped workers 
apart from the rest of the world. Its aim is to promote their integration into 
the working staffs of Cambridge factories, offices and services through plac- 
ing them in jobs they can handle. 

Success in this effort will bring new hope, inspiration and self-reliance 
to many now dependent. 

_ .The Committee asks us all to check whether we have job vacancies which 
might be filled by one of these 150 handicapped members now available 
through the Cambridge Office of the Division of Employment Security. If 
NE as such openings interviews may be arranged by calling KIrkland 

The following list contains brief descriptions of a few of those available 


through this employment office at 36 Church S 
to the individual by number. urch Street. In calling aie 


1954 


1. Writer 
Female—Single—21 


2. Drafting Trainee 
Male—Single 


8. General Accountant 
Male—Married—29 


4, Drafting Tracer 
Male—Single—27 
Vet 


5. Telephone Operator 


6. Clerk-Typist 
Female—Single—18 
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Radcliffe—special course, Hearing impaired. 


1954 Graduate— 
Journalism, 752 


High School 
4 years mechanical 
drawing 


Bryant & Stratton 
2 years to ’51 


High School and Drafting 


Courses. Steam Engi- 
neering, School & Fire- 
man’s License. 

Some High School 


Horace Mann School ’53 


Types, operates vari- 
type and _ duplicators. 
Int. research and journ- 
alism. 

Artificial eye. Unusual- 
ly high scores and ver- 
satility shown in apti- 
tude tests. Int. drafting. 
Shoulder & leg wounds. 
Sensitive damp and 
cold. Experience office 
management along pub- 
lic utility lines. 
Arrested T.B. Interest- 
ed in drafting, mech. or 
structural. 


Spinal operation. Limit- 
ed time standing. Cash- 
ier exp. Int. in PBX 


job. 

Deaf Mute. Adept lip- 
reader. Int. in clk-typ- 
ist job. 
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7. Drivers’ Cash Clerk High School Arrested T.B. Occupa- 
tional tests show good 
clerical scores. Good on 
cashier or receiving job 
in transportation. 


8. Salesman High School Diabetic. Int. in sport- 
Male—Married—60 ing goods, fishing tackle 
sales. 20 yrs. exp. in 
line. 

9. Pantry Woman Evening High School Left hand stiff, poor 
or grasp. Int. in Industrial 
Parlor Maid Cafeteria job. Salads, 

Female—Single—55 service. 
10. Porter Artificial Rt. Arm. Int. 
Male—Married service job. Can handle 


brooms, etc. Care for 
animals in laboratory. 


11. Mechanical Trainee High School 5 toes lost thru frost- 
Male—Married—22 bite. Limits standing. 
Vet—Korea Int. bench-type me- 


chanical work or relat- 
ed clerical. Excellent 
manual dexterity per 
aptitude test. 








Charles B. Watson - Joseph T. Butler 


Guy H. Harnish - George H. Guptill 
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Fire Prevention 

HILIP R. Morss, Chairman of 

the Chamber’s Industrial Fire 
Prevention Committee, has urged 200 
of the larger manufacturing concerns 
to distribute folders in connection 
with Fire Prevention Week—October 
3-9. 

Films have been purchased by the 
Chamber, and in cooperation with 
the City of Cambridge Fire Depart- 
ment, will be shown at the Central 
Square Theatre, Fresh Pond Open 
Air Theatre, and the University 
Theatre. 

Fires in manufacturing establish- 
ments are on the increase—up 4 per 
cent over 1952, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters reports. 

This is a tragedy the United States 
can ill afford. Such fires today ac- 
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eount for over half the country’s 
annual $900 million fire loss, and two 
or three times this amount in such 
indirect losses as medical costs, jobs, 
wages and production lost, savings 
reduced and business failures. 

The “manufacturing” classification 
includes a great variety of industries, 
each subject to fire hazards peculiar 
to its own operations. Such special 
hazards can best be controlled by 
following the advice of a qualified 
safety engineer. However, other haz- 
ards are found in almost every shop. 
Top four are spontaneous ignition, 
smoking and matches, misuse of elec- 
tricity and heating defects. 

Safety Suggestions 

To aid plant management and em- 
ployees in preventing fires caused 
by these common hazards, the Na- 
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tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
suggests the following important 
safety precautions: 

Spontaneous ignition. Rags con- 
taining vegetable, animal or fish oils, 
or paints, are subject to spontaneous 
ignition and start fires in themselves. 
They should be stored in tightly 
closed metal cans, or hung up with 
plenty of air space around them to 
dissipate heat. If not needed, such 
rags should be removed from the 
building or burned after using. 

Smoking and matches. Be sure all 
tobacco or smoking materials are 
out before you throw them away. 
Don’t smoke near flammable ma- 
terials, gases or liquids. Obey ‘No 
Smoking” signs. Smoke only where 
smoking is permitted. Break matches 
before throwing them away. Don’t 
use matches as torches to search 
dark places. Don’t light matches 
near explosive, gaseous or flam- 
mable materials. 

Misuse of electricity. Use only 
cords approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Never hang ex- 
tension cords from nails or hooks, 
or run them under carpets. Don’t 
fasten cord to wall with tacks; have 
approved wiring installed by an 
electrician. Replace all worn or fray- 
ed cords on appliances. Use lamps 
of proper wattage. See that no con- 
tact is made with cloth or paper 
shades, or other combustible ma- 
terial. Have “trouble lights” ade- 
quately protected against breakage. 
In commercial establishments, elec- 
tric irons should be equipped with 
pilot lights to show when current is 


on. Always disconnect iron when no 
in use, or if you leave the ironin; 
board. Keep iron on metal or asbes 
tos pad when heated. 

Remember: fuses are safety valves 
Burned-out fuses indicate a short cir 
cuit or overload. Check wiring an 
appliances. Replace blown fuse 
with new, approved fuses of prope 
capacity. Never bridge fuses wit] 
coins or other metal. 

Heating defects. Here, the tern 
refers to equipment for heating th 
building, not that used for any spe 
cial processing. However, heatins 
equipment used for any purposs 
should be kept clean and in gooc 
repair. It should be inspected reg 
ularly by a qualified person, eithe 
a plant employee or an outside ser 
viceman. 


Next Holiday 

OLUMBUS Day—Tuesday, Oc 

tober 12, is subject to Sunday 
Laws for Retail establishment: 
ONLY. No retailer (who does no 
have a Sunday license) can be ope 
between the hours of 7:00 A.M. an 
1:00 P.M. Note: this does NOT ap 
ply to Manufacturing concerns. 
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We Note 
7. HESTER A. Higley, Chairman of 
the Chamber’s 1954 Municipal 
Affairs Committee, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Counsel for the State 
Division of Employment Security by 
Governor Herter. Mr. Higley, a 
prominent Cambridge attorney, for- 
mer City Councilor, and Vice Mayor, 
is an admirable choice for this im- 
portant State position. 
* *k * * 

Starting the first of this month 
the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun in- 
creased its circulation to 25,000 cop- 
ies. The 3,000 additional copies are 
being distributed in North Cam- 
bridge and East Cambridge. 

*k *k k * 

Stanley M. Gaynor of the Harvard 
Bazar, Inc., and a Director of the 
Chamber, was presented with a 
watch upon completion of two years 
as president of the Central Square 
Businessmen’s Association. Newly- 
elected officers are: Samuel Zibbell 
of Enterprise Dept. Stores, Presi- 
dent; Albert Berkman of Rogers 
Jewelry, Vice President; Frank E. 
Morse of County Bank and Trust 
Company, Treasurer; Cecil Taylor 
of Moller’s, Inc., Auditor; Andrew 
L. Moore, attorney, Secretary; and 
Bernard J. Murphy of F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, Chairman of the 
Retail Committee. 

ok * * k 

Claus Gelotte received from Bell 
and Howell Company a plaque com- 
memorating 25 years of business in 
Harvard Square. Claus started sell- 
ing motion picture equipment in 
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Derby’s Jewelry Store in 1929; open- 
ed his first completely equipped 
photographic store in the Square in 
1936, and now has additional stores 
in Boston and Quincy. 
% *K ok BS 

Dr. William W. Buechner, associ- 
ate professor of physics at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
charge of the Office of Naval Re- 
search Van de Graaff Generator 
Group there, has been named a direc- 
tor of High Voltage Engineering 
Corporation. High Voltage Engineer- 
ing Corporation is a leading maker 
of supervoltage x-ray and other 
radiation producing machines used 
in medical therapy, industrial radio- 
graphy, radiation sterilization and in 
nuclear and industrial research. 


Do You Know 
HAT the Massachusetts Depart- 


ment of Commerce says . . 
Reports from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston show the sales of 
Massachusetts department stores in 
June as 3% larger than a year ago 
and for the first six months this year 
they fully equalled the big volume in 
the first half of 1953. This fact, taken 
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in conjunction with the accelerated 
rate of individual savings, shows the 
strong financial position of the 
Massachusetts buying public. Sales 
of new automobiles in Massachusetts, 
which have exceeded those a year 
ago, confirm this good showing... 
Department store sales in Massachu- 
setts in July exceeded the good busi- 
ness of a year ago by 1%. Over the 
first seven months this year the total 
was exactly even with that in the 
same part of 1953, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank ... The 
Metropolitan Boston area of 65 cities 
and towns, which represents the 
close-to-Boston marketing area, in 
1940 had a population of 2,177,621. 
The 1950 census showed a gain of 
8.8% to 2,369,986 and a conservative 
estimate foresees a population of 
2,€61,000 by 1970 ... Massachusetts 
has had the best labor record of any 
of the leading industrial states over 
the past eight postwar years. In 


proportion to the total man-days of 
factory operation, the Bay State has 
lost 49% less of its possible time 
than the average of the nine prin- 
cipal competing states. The average 
cost of fringe benefits in Massachu- 
setts manufacturing is about 15% of 
the payroll. These include paid holi- 
days, paid vacations, personal leave 
with pay, group hospitalization and 
group surgical expenses. Others are 
life insurance, cash sickness, accident 
benefits, pension and bonus plans, as 
shown by a recent survey conducted 
jointly by the Associated Industries 
of Mass. and Boston University. Paid 
vacations of varying length and 
after varying periods of service are 
given by 96% of the companies -sur- 
veyed. Six paid holidays are given 
by 44% of the firms. In most in- 
stances the cost of the other benefits 
is borne jointly by employer and em- 
ployee. 
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1954 ANNUAL DINNER 
MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 18, 6:30 P.M. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


ONE OF THE NATION'S TOP TEN SPEAKERS 
RED MOTLEY 


President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


SUBJECT: "1955" 
HIS EXCELLENCY CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
y. Mayor of Cambridge, City Manager John J. Curry, 


Honorable John J. Fole 
and other distinguished guests. 


a Music by Ken Reeves and his Orchestra 
ives and guests of members welcome, but reservations must be made. 
Tickets $6.00 (including all gratuities and taxes 
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RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
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Steel Shelving In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 
Leckers - Cabinets 


Work Benches - Stools EM ‘ 


Materiel Handling ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Equipment AND 
OLMSTED-FLINT CORP. Camera Exchange 
Main and Portland Sts. 110-120 BROOKLINE ST 


TR owbridge 6-7540 CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
————— 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hotels’ 
Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 

Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 

Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All. Beverages moderately priced : 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event . 
Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager | 
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Your dollar still buys 
a dollar's worth of 
electricity . . . and more! 
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Here's what's happened since 1939 to the 


$1.40 purchasing power of the manufacturer's dollar: 1¢).40 
1.20 ELECTRICITY* 20 
1.00 1.00 
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60 INDUSTRIAL > 60 
RAW MATERIALS 


40 Sources: Bureau of Labor * < +440 
Statistics: Engineering News 
Record: The Conference Board 
.20 .20 
“Average kilowatthours of electricity per dollar for industrial 
and commercial customers in Cambridge. (Index: 1939—$1.00) 
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Too busy to review your Wilf? Its provisions or _ 
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DR. COMPTON MEMORIAL 


EW laboratories dedicated to 

the fundamental research which 
will exploit the vast peacetime po- 
tential of electronic and. nuclear sci- 
ence will be built in Cambridge as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology’s memorial to the Institute’s 


late chairman, Dr. Karl: Taylor 
Compton. 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., Presi- 


dent of M.I.T., speaking at an In- 
stitute-wide convocation in commem- 
oration of Dr. Compton, announced 
plans for building the Karl Taylor 
Compton Laboratories for Nuclear 
Science and Electronics. 


Preliminary drawings for a $8,- 
000,000 building are already made by 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, archi- 
tects of New York. In addition, Dr. 
Killian announced, a fund of $3,000,- 
000 will be provided for unrestricted 
support of the Institute’s work in 
these fields. 

M.I.T.’s nuclear reactor, to be de- 


voted solely to education and non- 


secret research in the peacetime ap- 
plications of nuclear power—plans 
for which were announced at the 
Institute’s Commencement last June 
—will also be associated with the 
Karl Taylor Compton Laboratories. 


The proposed laboratory building 
to honor Dr. Compton will comprise 
about 125,000 square feet of floor 
area, designed especially for M.I.T.’s 
work in nuclear science, nuclear en- 
gineering, and electronics—and re- 
lated activities under the Depart- 


ments of Physics, Electrical Engi- 


neering and Chemical Engineering. 
“Much of the most important and 
significant education and research in 
these physical sciences since World 
War II,” Dr. Killian said, “has been 
carried out at M.I.T. in grossly in- 
adequate temporary buildings which 
were erected for urgent research 
during the war.” 

The Research Laboratory of Elec- 
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New Laboratories dedicated to fundamental research in the physical 
sciences will be built at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in honor 
of the Institute’s late chairman, Dr. Karl Taylor*Compton. Plans for the 
memorial project, including this $3,000,000 building sketched by Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill of New York, were announced by Dr. James R. Killian, 


President of M.I.T., at a special convocation. 


tronics, which will share the new 
facilities of the Karl Taylor Compton 
Laboratories, was founded at M.I.T. 
just after World War II; it now has 
245 staff members—including faculty 
and graduate students—and a total 
research and teaching budget of 
about $1,500,000 yearly. 

Out of the Research Laboratory 
of Electronics have come such im- 
portant developments as the Lincoln 
Laboratory, which is now one of the 
Department of Defense’s major cen- 
tral laboratories, dealing with the 
defense of the nation against atomic 
attack. The present Director of the 
Lincoln Laboratory and many of the 
basic concepts which it is utilizing 
to strengthen our military capacity 
came from the Research Laboratory 
of Electronics. 


An interesting example out of this 
laboratory of breaking across scien- 
tific boundaries is to be found in a : 


project involving both the humani- 


ties and the physical sciences. A 
group of language specialists have 
been working with physicists and 
engineers in this laboratory in an 
effort to gain better understanding 
of the structure of language and to 
use this understanding to develop 
machines for translating one lan- 
guage into another. The develop- 
ment of such an electronic machine 
can be of enormous importance in 
the exchange of ideas among the 
peoples of the world. 

Other examples of breaking across 
boundaries may be found in the re- 
search work going on for diagnosing 
by electronic means various diseases 
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and in the development of new con- 
cepts for aiding the blind, the deaf, 
and the dumb to have two-way com- 
munication with the world around 
them. Recently -one of the young re- 
searchers in this laboratory, who is 
himself blind, has worked out a de- 
sign which promises to provide a 
radar-kind of instrument which a 
blind person could carry in a brief 
case and which would look ahead for 
him and spot step-downs and other 
kinds of dangerous conditions. 

One of the important scientific 
concepts of our time may well be 
what is known as information the- 
ory, a mathematical and engineering 
approach to the analysis of how 
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‘ideas are communicated and how 


such communication can be done 


most efficiently. M.I.T. is one of two 


centers largely responsible for the 
development of information theory; 
associated with this development is 
the new field of cybernetics and the 
art of automatic control which is 
making such great advances at the 
present time. (M.I.T. has been one 
of the major centers for basic re- 
search on automatic control and 
computing machinery.) 

It is interesting to note that a 
group of physiologists and psychol- 
ogists are working jointly with phys- 
icists and electrical engineers to 
gain a deeper understanding of the 
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function of the human nervous sys- 
tem. 

A similar example of the impact 
of basic research in the field of nu- 
clear science can be given. One of 
the most promising theories in can- 
cer research is the application of 
high energy radiation to the treat- 
ment of deep-seated malignancies. 
For over ten years a group at M.I.T. 
has operated a clinic in collaboration 
with medical specialists in Boston, 
applying developments in the physi- 
eal sciences to this difficult and ur- 
gent problem. 

In quite another area there is 
work going on in the nuclear sci- 
ence field in the study of possible 
ways of sterilizing food without 
heat. 

The Laboratory for Nuclear Sci- 
ence at M.I.T. operates a group of 
high-energy ‘atom smashers” not 
equalled at any other educational in- 
stitution in the East. In addition to 
research on the design and construc- 
tion of such machines, the Labora- 
tory has underway fundamental 
studies of nuclear theory, cosmic 
rays, nuclear chemistry, and other 
problems associated with nuclear 
structures and forces and the fission 
process and its products. Informa- 
tion from such studies is basic to 
effective practical developments of 
atomic and nuclear energy. 

This work in the Laboratory for 
Nuclear Science is today carried on 
by about 160 faculty, graduate stu- 
dents, and staff, with an annual bud- 
get of about $1,000,000 for research 
and teaching. 


Campbell Elected 
LOYD D. Campbell, president of 
the New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association, was elected a di- 
rector of the American Gas Associa- 
tion at the 36th Annual Convention 
of the Association in Atlantic City, 
N. J. He was elected for a two-year 
term expiring in October, 1956. 

The American Gas Association is 
the national trade association of the 
thirteen and one-half billion dollar 
gas industry. Its’ membership in- 
cludes the leading gas utility, pipe- 
line and gas appliance and gas 
equipment companies in the U. S. 
and Canada. More than 5,000 dele- 
gates attended the Annual Conven- 
tion. 

In 1938 he was elected President 
and Trustee of the New England 
Gas and Electric Association and 
President and Director of most of its 
operating subsidiaries. He has been 
an active member of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A good reputation always proves 
to be good business capital. 


Self-confidence is the first requi- 
site in solving any problem. 
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At MASS-WHAREF, behind the whirr of the motors of 
our trucks and tankers, in the bustle of the yards and the 
quiet methodical activity in the offices lies the accumulated 
knowledge of years spent in doing one job particularly well. 
This job is serving the public to the utmost of our ability. 
How well we have accomplished this purpose is reflected in 
the increased sales and service business we have handled 
every year for more than a half century. We stand ready 





to serve you whatever your fuel preference .. . quality coal - 


(anthracite or bituminous), highest grade fuel oils—oil 
burners and burner service—installations and famous New 
England Coke. May we serve you? Fuel Club Budget Plan 
accounts solicited. | 





MASSACHUSETTS WHARF COMPANY 
1] HARVARD STREET - CAMBRIDGE 39 





Branches in principal cities and towns in Greater Boston 
Service Around the Clock, Daily and Sunday 
EL iot 4-7500 
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Left portion of head table at the Chamber’s Annual Dinner, showing, left to 
right: Chief of Police Patrick F. Ready; Mrs. Patrick F. Ready; Retiring 
President Ralph W. Rogers; and Mrs. Frederick H. Lovejoy. Ralph D. 
Stauffer, retiring as a Director and Omar K. Edes, Clerk of the Chamber, 
can be seen in the foreground. Past President Rogers thanked the Officers 
and Directors for their excellent cooperation, briefly reviewed committee 
activity, and assured the members that the Chamber was operating effi- 
ciently. He stated, “I thoroughly believe in the Chamber and the work it is 
doing. It is a driving force in the community. There still is much to be done. 
I hope to continue to have a part in advancing Cambridge.” 


HARRY A. GILBERT, INC. 


EL iot 4-6480 Youll 
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REAL ESTATE 
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1810 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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Left center of head table at Annual Dinner. Left to right: Frederick H. 
Lovejoy, President, Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; John J: Curry; City 
Manager of Cambridge; and Arthur Harrison “Red’’ Motley, President, 
Parade Publication, Inc., and principal speaker. In foreground are Mrs. 
Chester A. Brown and Chester A. Brown, a new Director. 

“Red” Motley programmed as “one of the Nation’s ten best speakers” left 
no doubt in the minds of those present as to his right to this ranking. In 
fact, many stated, “In my book, he is tops.” His inspiring talk should dispel 
any apprehension that existed about the future. His humorous stories had a 
point, particularly his admonition to “keep cool but don’t freeze.” 


Providence Franklin New Haven 


"NEW ENGLAND'S CHOICE" 


rs. PAYNE co. 


ELEVATORS 


Boston Cambridge Lowell 
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Right center of head table at Annual Dinner. Left to right: Frederick H. 
Nickels, Toastmaster; His Excellency Christian A. Herter, Governor of 
Massachusetts; His Honor John J. Foley, Mayor of Cambridge; and Mrs. 
Frederick H. Nickels. Governor Herter, who had graciously rearranged his 
program to be with us at dinner, told of several companies that have located 
in Massachusetts. He stressed the importance of a friendly community atti- 
tude, and praised Cambridge for its leadership in attracting new industry, 
particularly of a diversified nature. 

Mayor Foley brought the greetings of the City, and emphasized the im- 
portance of continued cooperation between businessmen and the city. 









SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY SAVINGS EARN EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Accounts insured up to $10,000.00 
CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street (Harvard Square) 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Right portion of head table. Left to right: Mr. Harry F. Stimpson, Appoint- 
ment Secretary to Governor Herter; Mrs. Harry F. Stimpson; Mrs. Arthur 
G. MacKenzie; and Arthur G. MacKenzie, Chairman of Dinner. 

This year’s capacity crowd (even greater than last year) thoroughly enjoyed 
the program from the singing of the National Anthem, led by Albert O. 
Wilson, to the closing gavel. This was due in large measure to the ability 
of “Fred” Nickels as toastmaster in keeping things moving from start to 
finish. One of the highlights was his introduction of Past Presidents, includ- 
ing Albert N. Murray, President of the Kendall Square Manufacturers 
Association (one of our predecessor organizations) in 1927. 








FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER GIFT-GIVING! 
GIFTS TO EXECUTIVES OR EMPLOYEES! 
GIFTS TO CUSTOMERS OR RESOURCES! 
Lechmere Sales Co. specializes in providing gift items to fit every 
taste and purse, with “America’s Most Famous Brands,” at substantial 
savings. Call for your catalogue. (Ask for Morris Schneiderman.) 


LECHMERE SALES CO. 


4 Cambridge Street (at Lechmere Station), Cambridge, Mass. 
UN iversity 4-2700 
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Cost of Living Index 


The September 29, 1954 Bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

Once again, as in the previous month, sizable decreases in average food 
prices caused the Massachusetts Retail Price Index for September, 1954 to 
show a drop of 0.3% from the previous month. This sizable decrease in the 
food section was minimized somewhat, however, by increases in the Apparel, 
Housing and Fuel and Light sections. The combined index number of 112.7 
for September, 1954 was 0.4% under that of one year ago; 0.4% above 
January, 1954 and 10.8% higher than that of the pre-Korean month of June, 
1950. 

FOOD: The All Foods section of the index, which is a combination of 
food bought to be prepared at home and food purchased in restaurants, © 
showed a decrease of 1.83% from the previous month as a result of a drop 
of 1.5% in the average prices of foods bought to be prepared at home. De-| 
spite increases of 0.6% in the cereal and bakery section; 0.3% in meats; 
2.3% in fish; 2.8% in dairy products; 0.4% in dried fruits and vegetables; 
0.6% in fats and oils; and 0.2% in sugar and sweets, decreases of 1.6% in 
poultry; 7.0% in eggs and a drastic cut of 10.8% in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables; 2.4% in frozen fruits and vegetables and 6.6% in beverages resulted 
in the overall decrease of 1.5%. Noticeable decreases were found in prices 
of coffee, apples, tomatoes, green beans, cabbage and potatoes, while items 
showing advances in price were milk, oranges, carrots, lettuce, celery and 
some meats. 

_ APPAREL: Higher average prices in nearly every item of fall and 
winter apparel for men, women and children resulted in the 1.0% increase 
in the apparel section of the index. Items showing these advances were men’s 
top coats, wool suits, wool dresses; boys’ jackets and suits and girls’ wool 
coats and skirts. 

HOUSING: As a result of the slight upward price movement in the 
household operation section of the housing index, this section was found to 
have advanced 0.2% over the previous month. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Moderately seasonal price increases in anthracite, 
coke, range and fuel oil were responsible for the 0.2% rise in the fuel and 
light section. 

Sundries: This section of the index showed a slight drop of 0.2% over 
the previous month. 

COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS | 
1947-1949—100 1935--39—100 


Sept. 54 Aug. 54 Sept. 53 Jan. 54 Sept. 54 
PNEIMELOOG \ fai s.chcc rants 107.9 109.3 110.4 108.0 i 
HOOd Gat. ELOMEC.....c-0000 108.0 Uo 110.4 108.0 
BEDALE. Oe .ceccncressarced, 105.6 104.5 106.4 105.3 
Ie TSI 6 ata area Rial 117.0 116.8 T1533 116.6 
Rent cseasensracsstvesnederoe Fe 12255 Ise 120.3 
Housefurnishings .. 101.7 101.7 106.0 105.9 
Household Opev..... 108.0 107.9 106.7 107.6 
Pte lemee lets. fevcyesss ss 112.5 bt 23 114.0 114.9 
Sundries Me esaisiatee tresses 121.5 py 119.6 119.6 
OMUMNOCR eek. oot Li2eh 113.0 IW er LIZ 177s 


*Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. tUnavailable. 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—Sept. 1954—$.8873 
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WHAT THE COMMUNITY FUND 
MEANS TO MY AGENCY 


by Glenn C. Perduyn, General Secretary, 
Cambridge Y.M.C.A. 


HE Community Fund makes pos- 

sible the effective and efficient 
operation of an agency. This is 
brought about in several ways. 
Namely: 


A. It relieves an agency’s staff, 
Board of Directors and its function- 
ing committees from raising funds 
to finance its operation, thus enab- 
ling an agency to devote its maxi- 
mum manpower to the planning and 
operation of its program. 


B. Through staff representation 
and participation on committees of 
Cambridge Community Services, an 
agency has a better understanding 
and perspective of the social needs 
of the community, thus minimizing 
duplication of services already being 
rendered by other agencies. 


C. Each agency must submit its 
budget to the Budget Committee of 
the Community Fund where it is 
carefully studied. This has the effect 
of insuring that each agency budget 
is thoroughly checked and validated 
before adoption by the agency’s 
Board of Directors and submitted to 
the Budget Committee of the Com- 
munity Fund. 


D. Through the Community Fund 
way both professional workers and 
laymen of an agency get a decided 


“Lift” from associating with the 
many devoted citizens in our com- 
munity as they plan and work to- 
gether in helping all our local agen- 
cies fulfill their purposes as deter- 
mined by their own Board and staff. 
In turn, the whole community under- 
stands and helps as much as possible 
in attaining the objectives of each 
agency individually and all agencies 
collectively for better service to our 
community. 


The writer well remembers when, 
in the days before the Community 
Fund, each agency was obliged to 
raise its own funds. It involved the 
entire staff, devoting much of its 
effort over a three or four week 
period, usually at the height of the 
agency’s program season, in partici- 
pating in the agency’s annual drive. 
As a result the program suffered. 
Board and committee men were usu- 
ally selected on the basis of their 
potential donation to the agency or 
their ability to organize a team of 
solicitors in the annual campaign. 


Inefficient financial operation of 
the agency was another inevitable 
result because the accrued deficit at 
the end of year became the campaign 
goal. Yes, many creditors had to 
wait months, until funds were raised, 
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to be paid for their services rendered 
the previous year. Now an agency 
knows early in the year just what 
funds have been allocated by the 
Community Fund and then operates 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Does this mean that an agency: 


staff and board no longer participate 

in the raising of funds? Emphatical- 

ly no!—-as evidenced by the follow- 

ing assignments in this year’s Red 

Feather campaign. Our Board mem- 

bers are serving as follows: 

One is campaign chairman. 

One is a captain in the Industrial 
Division. 

Three are Industrial Division 
solicitors. 


One is a section chairman of the 
Commercial Division. 

One is chairman of the Public 
Relations Division. 

Two are solicitors in the Advance 
Gifts Division. 

One is serving on the Budget Com- 
mittee. 
Each member of the staff is serv- 

ing as a solicitor or helping in pub- 

licity or in some special service. But 


the amount of time is less than in | 
pre-Community Fund days and each 
is serving in the best capacity that. 


his training, personal interests and 
experience warrants. Granted that 
each agency does not get all the 


‘funds necessary for its maximum 
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operation, we all work and share 
alike under the Community Fund. 

As for me, I’ll take the Community 
Fund way of raising and distributing 
the community dollar. 

* * * * 

More than 300 Red Feather ser- 
vices in Greater Boston participate 
in the Community Fund Campaign. 
The twenty agencies in Cambridge 
last year served 45,728 people and, 
in addition 8,673 other Cambridge 
citizens were served by Red Feather 
agencies in Boston and neighboring 
communities. The Cambridge Red 
Feather services are: Art Center for 
Children, Avon Home, Boy Scouts, 
Camping Association, Catholic Char- 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


itable Bureau, Christ Child House, 
Community Center, East End Union, 
Family Society, Girl Scouts, Homes 
for Aged, Margaret Fuller House, 
Mt. Auburn Hospital, Neighborhood 
House, Prospect Union, Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, Visiting 
Nursing Association, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. 








VOTE 
TUESDAY, NOV. 2 
Polls Open 
8 A.M. - 8 P.M. 
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EDNA PHOTOGRAPHED 
URRICANE Edna, swirling up HEN it became apparent 


the Atlantic seaboard on Sep- 
tember 11, was photographed by 
radar from many angles to show 
what is believed to be the first three- 
dimensional radar information about 
a disastrous tropical storm at the 
height of its fury. 

Some of these remarkable photo- 
graphs, made public for the first 
time show the great storm while it 
was still about 125 miles southwest 
of M.I.T.’s radar station at South 
Truro, Cape Cod, at three minutes 
before noon on Saturday, September 
11. The photographs were made by 
a group of M.I.T. radar engineers 
and meteorologists of the Air Force 
Research Center from Cambridge, 
who, for more than 30 hours of ex- 
citing and exhausting activity, plot- 
ted the weary wet miles of the hur- 
ricane’s course to New England. 

As the most photographed of the 
stormy ladies of meteorology, Hurri- 
cane Edna might well be the envy of 
any publicity-conscious movie star. 
No less than 8000 photographs were 
made of Edna during the course of 
her tempestuous personal appear- 
ance tour from the Caribbean to the 
Bay of Fundy. 


that the hurricane would 
strike the New England coast, the 
M.I.T. Department of Meteorology, 
the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center, the M.I.T. Lincoln Labora- 
tory, and the Air Force Base at 
Hanscom Field (Bedford Airport), 
quickly improvised a network of 
emergency weather observation and 
reporting stations. In addition to 
extra cameras for radar  photog- ~ 
raphy, emergency power sources 
and auxiliary communications sys- 
tems were set up in case normal 
power and telephone services were 
disrupted. Normal local weather 
forecasts were augmented, and 
nearby airfields were advised con- 
tinuously of the hurricane’s force 
and direction in order that air- 
craft necessarily left in the open 
on airfields could be protected as 
much as possible. 
By Friday evening, September 
10, a group of engineers and mete- 
orologists, all volunteers, began 


their vigil at the South Truro ra- 
dar site. From that time on, radar 
observations, temperature, baromet- 
ric pressure, wind force and direc- 
tion, and other information on the 
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storm came in by radio, not only 
from the Truro station, but from 
other M.I.T. radar stations at 
Chatham, Nantucket, and Clinton. 
These reports, received at Lincoln 
Laboratory in Lexington, were im- 
mediately relayed to Bedford Air 
Base, from which. the information 
was teletyped to weather bureaus 
and forecasting stations through- 
out the east as far inland as Ohio. 
The Air Force radar station at 
North Truro and the M.I.T. De- 
partment of Meteorology also kept 
the U.S. Weather Bureau and Lo- 
gan Airport fully informed on 
their observations of the storm. 
One of the first radar _ photo- 


graphs taken at 9:05 p.m. on Fri- 


day night, September 10, indicated 
a typical high overcast condition. 
Two hours and 15 minutes later 
the outer band of rain triggered 
by the hurricane was detected ap- 
proaching the Cape Cod area. This 
band of precipitation, a heavy cur- 
tain of rain 30,000 feet high, ar- 
rived and was photographed over 
South Truro at 1:02 o’clock Satur- 
day morning, September 11, while 
the eye of the onrushing storm was 
still approximately 450 miles to the 
southwest and about 75 miles due 
east of Cape Hatteras. Photo- 
graphs showed that this first band 
of precipitation was made up of a 
number of thunderstorm cells and 
was accompanied by considerable 
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lightning. This initial band was fol- 
lowed by successive violent rain 
squalls rotating around the eye of 
the storm 
clockwise direction. These squalls 
increased in frequency and in the 
intensity of rainfall, and by dawn 
Hurricane Edna had doubled its 


forward speed and was lashing 
northeastward at 382 miles. per 
hour. 


By early Saturday morning ob- 
servations showed that the hurri- 
cane was wider in area than was 
originally anticipated, with strong 
winds extending 125 miles on the 
seaward side and 50 miles towards 
the coast. At 10:55 a.m. on Satur- 
day observations indicated that the 
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eye of the storm was 150 miles 
and 200 degrees southwest from 
South Truro on a parallel with the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst 
and McGuire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey. 

At this point the weary observ- 
ers, with no time for sleep or food, 
stepped up the pace of operations, 
and the position and velocity of 
the storm was reported every 15 
minutes. Photographs of the storm 
were then being made at the rate 
of several per minute. Just before 
noon on Saturday the eye of the 
hurricane became more distinct in 
the radar photographs, and _ its 
speed and direction were therefore 
determined more accurately. It be- 
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came apparent then that the hurri- 
cane would pass over Martha’s Vine- 
yard shortly after 2:00 p.m. 

As the storm advanced the bar- 
ometric pressure at the South Truro 
site, which stood at 30:12 inches on 
Friday afternoon, continued to fall 
and at one o’clock on Saturday it 
registered 28.96 inches. The wind 
was then blowing more than 70 
m.p.h. from the southeast. By three 
o’clock, with the barometer still 
falling, the wind began to decrease, 
and at 3:37 p.m. it was blowing 
less than 6 m.p.h. This change her- 
alded the approach of the calm 
area at the eye of the storm. At 
3:44 the anemometers failed to 
register any wind velocity and the 
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barometer reached its low of the 
storm, 28.28 inches. The eye of the 
storm was then directly over South 
Truro, the sky was clear blue and 
the sun was shining over an open 
stretch some 30 miles long. The 
time was 8:50 p.m.; from then on, 
as the eye moved over Cape Cod 
and out to.sea, the clouds quickly 
closed in again and the wind vel- 
ocity increased rapidly, with gusts 
of more than 100 m.p.h., from the 
West. The temperature near sea 
level in the middle of the eye at 
Truro was 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

As the eye of the storm ap- 
proached and passed over South 
Truro the radar cameras saw and 
photographed the hurricane in three 
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dimensions; the range, azimuth, 
and height of the precipitation 


bands. At approximately 5 o’clock 
Hurricane Edna had passed the tip 
of Cape Cod and the observers, un- 
relieved for 382 hours of continu- 
ous observation and without food 
except for a pot of oatmeal hastily 
prepared on Saturday morning, 
were able to rest. During this pe- 
riod at the various stations ap- 
proximately 8,000 photographs were 


made, many of which requir- 
ed individual manual exposure. 
This great collection of unique 


photographs includes invaluable in- 
formation for further studies of 
the development, structure, veloci- 
ty and rotation of individual pre- 
cipitation bands, and the grouping 
of individual bands during the life 
of a tropical hurricane. 
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Audit 


T the first meeting of the Board 

of Directors they again this 
year voted to have the Chamber’s 
books audited by a committee from 
the Chamber. President Lovejoy has 
appointed Omar K. Edes, Controller, 
Barbour Stockwell Company; Benja- 
min H. Bowden, President, County 
Bank and Trust Company; and Carl 
EK. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cambridge 
Paper Box Co. 


This will be the 11th year of ser- 
vice for Mr. Edes, the 12th year for 
Mr. Bowden, and the 8th year for 
Mr Thoresen. 


New Stamp 

NEW U. S. postage stamp was 

recently issued. This stamp was 
introduced to the public and to the 
world in an unprecedented ceremony. 
The President of the United States, 
Secretary of State Dulles, Postmas- 
ter General Summerfield, and repre- 
sentative leaders of our great re- 
ligious faiths took part in the un- 
veiling. 

This new stamp, in the eight-cent 
denomination, is of historical signifi- 
cance. It is the first regular U. S. 
stamp to bear the motto “In God 
We Trust,” and to portray the Statue 
of Liberty. 

The stamp will be used primarily 
for international regular mail. It 
symbolizes to the world the high 
ideals for which this nation stands. 
More than 200 million of them will 
be used each year. 

Solicitations 

HAPTER 559 is one of the new 

laws passed, which is important 
to Chamber members. It became ef- 
fective September 1, 1954. The law 
requires persons, organizations, etc., 
soliciting funds for charitable or 
benevolent purposes to file extensive 
reports with the attorney-general 
(and in certain cases also with city 
or town clerks). A copy of the law 
has been sent to all Contact Members 
o: the Chamber. 
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Volume 15 


N this first issue of Volume 15 you 

will find many new advertisers. 
The immediate response to our re- 
quest for the equivalent of one page 
of advertising was overwhelming. 
Our apologies to those we could not 
accept, and our assurance that they 
will be given the first opportunity 
as advertising space becomes avail- 
able. 

Although there is the equivalent 
of two pages of new advertising in 
this issue, several were on the wait- 
ing list from last year. The Maga- 
zine is non-profit and the advertising 
covers the cost of printing, envelopes 
and postage. In other words our ad- 
vertisers allow the Magazine to be 
distributed at no cost to those who 
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receive it and at. no (cost ‘to’ the 
Chamber. 

Members are urged to send in 
items of interest, and should note 
that the deadline for each issue is 
the 15th of each month. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have been 
added to the H. A. Manning Direc- 
tory Library, which is maintained at 
the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
rnerce for your use. 


1954 Augusta, Ga. 

1954 Spokane, Wash. 
1954 New Britain, Conn. ° 
1954 Allentown, Pa. 


1954-55 New Orleans, La. 


1954 Manchester, N. H. 

1954 Northampton, Easthampton, 
Mass. 

1954 Bath, N-vy: 

1954 Burlington, Vt. 

1954 Cortland, N.Y. 

1954 Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

1954 Rockland, Me. 

1954 Rutland, Vt. 

1954 Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 

1954 Tacoma, Wash. 

1954 Waterville, Me. 
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“Ray” Sheffield of Air Conditioning Engineering Co. is swamped with re- 
quests after the Godfrey telecast. A calendar (shown on the wall) with an 
aerial map of Cambridge and Boston taken at 10,000 feet was sent to Arthur 
Godfrey by the company. Godfrey showed the map on one of his morning 
telecasts, pointing out where he had his operation and also points of interest. 
Then things began to happen. The company’s switchboard immediately 
lighted up like the “Great White Way”, and the mail began to pour in from 
all parts of the country and from Canada. Copies of the calendar were re- 
quested from every state in the Union, except New Mexico and Wyoming. 
It was surprising that only two of over 1500 individual requests came from 
children. Many of the requests were for 10 or more calendars. “Ray” got a 
headache, but Cambridge got a load of advertising. Incidentally, he did too. 
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We Note 

NROLLMENT in Harvard Col- 

lege and the ten graduate and 
professional schools of the Univer- 
sity is higher than last year. Total 
registration should reach 10,300. Of 
this number approximately 1170 are 
freshmen. Many are in Cambridge 
for the first time. 

* * * * 

This year’s freshman class at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy is the largest in its history. 
There are more than 950 enrolled. 

* * * * 

That the 75,000 kilowatt bulb re- 
cently displayed on the roof of the 
Western Avenue and Memorial Drive 
building of the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company is the most power- 
ful electric light in the world. It is 
42 inches high, 20 inches in diam- 
eter, weighs 50 pounds, has a labora- 
tory life of 75 hours, and is valued 
at $3000. Heat from the bulb would 
heat five ordinary homes and the 
power would illuminate 190 homes. 

aes) kk 

Several Cambridge scientists and 
businessmen in the printed list of 
guests in attendance at the dedica- 
tion of the Quartermaster Research 
and Development Center at Natick. 
Helge Holst, Treasurer of Arthur D. 
Little Inc., was seated on the plat- 
form behind Honorable Robert T. 


Stevens, Secretary of the Army. 
Representatives of the Cambridge, 
Boston and Framingham Chambers 
of Commerce also were dedication 
guests. 

* * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael T. Kelleher 
recently celebrated their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary. “Mike” a past 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, is and has been a mem- 
ber of the Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce since its inception. 

* * * * 

Prof. Oscar Handlin of Harvard 
University in his recent book “Ad- 
venture in Freedom” states that the 
first work of learning in the United 
States was a Hebrew grammar print- 
ed in 1735 and sold by its author, 
Judah Monis, at his house in Cam- 
bridge. Prof. Handlin, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for history in 1952, 
is a Cambridge resident. 

* * * * 

Dwight H. Andrews of member 
company Ellis & Andrews has been 
elected a director of the Columbian 
Co-operative Bank. 

* * * * 

Fred Hubley, well known Cam- 
bridge auctioneer, has presented the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
with the key to the Old Magazine 
at Fort Washington, Captain’s 
Island (pictures of the Fort appear- 
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ed in last month’s Magazine). The 
key is 7% inches long and weighs 
one pound. Mr. Hubley found the key 
in an old house in Salem. The tag on 
the key is dated 1812. 

ee MO et, 

Another member recently donated 
a ticket dated March 11, 1881. It is 
on the Cambridge Railroad Company 
and good for one continuous ride 
from Harvard Square to Mt. Auburn 
or North Avenue. 

** cr * +k 

A new parking lot has been devel- 
oped opposite the University Trust 
Company and the North Cambridge 
Cooperative Bank for the conven- 
ience of their customers. John D. 
Lynch, President of these banks, an- 
nounces that this free parking area 
also will be available during the 
bank’s evening hours on Tuesdays 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


Jack Dyer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Association 
of Insurance Agents. “Bill’ Wood, 
another member of the Chamber’s 
Membership Club, was elected Secre- 
tary. James C. DiNunzio is on its 
Executive Committee. 


Building Permits 

HE estimated value of building 

permits issued in September for 
new construction in Cambridge total- 
ed $122,000. The largest permit 
($87,000) was granted to W. Cam- 
bridge Realty, Inc. for an office and 
warehouse at 13 Mooney Street. The 
Star Market Co. will add to the store 
at 679 Mt. Auburn Street (value of 
permit $14,000) and Edward Wash- 
kin will construct a laboratory at 57 
Bay State Road (value $8,000). The 
other two permits issued were for 
dwellings. 

Nine months of 1954 have passed 
and the two million dollar mark for 
new construction is yet to be reached. 
Part-Time Help 

OLLEGE students and college 

graduates very often are suit- 
ably qualified to solve unusual em- 
ployee problems. . 

Tufts College stands ready and in- 
terested to serve you in finding suit- 
ably qualified part-time and full 
time employees whenever you have 
job opportunities. A telephone call 
to PRospect 6-2100, Extension 214 
or 215, will assure you of full coop- 
eration. 
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LOVEJOY APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


The following standing committee appointments of President Lovejoy 
were unanimously approved at the October 18 Directors’ Meeting. The Chair- 
men of these three committees, with the four elected officers, make up the 
Chamber’s Executive Committee. 








FINANCE 


James Thomson, Jr., Manager, National Casket 
Co., Inc., Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
Other members appointed to serve on this com- 
mittee are: George W. Hinman, President, Hin- 
man Asbestos Corp.; Robert F. Nutting, Presi- 
dent, Cambridgeport Savings Bank; Ralph W. 
Rogers, President, Massachusetts Wharf Com- 
pany; Ralph D. Stauffer, Chief Engineer Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company and Affiliates. 





HOUSE 


Frederick H. Caswell, Vice President, F. S. 
Webster Company, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee. Other members appointed to serve are: 
John P. Ackers, John L. P. Ackers; Irwin Buchs- 
baum, President, American Cleaning Co., Inc.; 
Laird de Vou, President Laird de Vou, Inc.; 
George R. Giles, Insurance. 





MEMBERSHIP 


Arthur G. MacKenzie, President, Mack Realty 
Company, has been re-appointed Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. At a later date President 
Lovejoy and Mr. MacKenzie will announce the 
names of this year’s Membership Club, which will 
have from fifteen to twenty members. Those inter- 
ested in serving should call the Chamber Office 


before November 12, 
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Do You Know 
HAT the Massachusetts Depart- 


ment of Commerce says ... 
Evidence of Boston’s position as a 
technical educational and research 
center may be seen in the fact that 
18% of all the doctoral degrees given 
in the United States in engineering 
and 14% of those in physics are 
awarded by institutions within fifty 
miles of Boston, also 25% of all 
U. S. doctoral degrees awarded in 
metallurgy are given by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology... 
New orders received by chemical 
manufacturers in Massachusetts dur- 
ing August totaled 75% more than 
in August last year, the second con- 
secutive month that this industry 
has shown a big gain in new busi- 
ness, as reported by Associated In- 
dustries. Fabricated metals in Au- 
gust also showed a substantial gain 
of 18% over last year and the group 
of industries classed as miscellane- 
ous gained 12%. This upturn in two 
of the “durable” group is of interest 
and possibly indicates a more gen- 
eral upward turn to come... Cap- 
ital grants amounting to $12,057,401 
have been allocated to 13 Massachu- 
setts communities under the Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
Sections of the Federal Housing Act 
of 1949. $318,047 has been disbursed 
for preliminary plans and $181,820 
for final planning on specific pro- 
jects. The 18 cities and towns which 
have qualified for grants are Bos- 
ton, Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Fall River, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Medford, Revere, Somerville, 


Woburn and Worcester ... Life in- 
surance sales in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the first seven months this year 
totaled 5% more than those of a year 
ago, an average of $66.6 million per 
month in 1954 against $63.3 million 
during the first seven months of 
1955 . . . Early reports of electric 
current used by Massachusetts fac- 
tories during August show an in- 
crease of 14.6% over that in the va- 
cation month of July. This rebound 
brings August consumption to more 
than that of the pre-vacation month 
of June. July had dropped 12.1% be- 
low June. The substantial rise in 
August points to a favorable trend 
this fall... A primary assurance of 
sustained, and perhaps increased, ac- 
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tivity in manufacturing is seen in the 
steady volume of retail sales. The 
value of department store sales in 
Massachusetts during August was 
5% more than a year ago. Over the 
first eight months, it averaged 1% 
more than in the same period last 
year as reported by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston... Massachu- 
setts manufacturing requires an 
average of $7,051 of invested capital 
per production employee, as shown 
by the census of manufacturers for 
1952. The amount varies widely be- 
tween the different industries. In 
1952 it ranged from $2,893 per 
worker in the apparel industry to 
$24,332 in petroleum and coal pro- 
ducts and $22,261 in chemicals and 


allied products. Other industries re- 
quiring large capital per production 
worker were stone, clay and glass 
products $10,118, machinery, exclud- 
ing electrical and allied products 
$9,225, primary metals $8,631, food 
$9,246, paper and kindred products 
$8,415, instruments $8,177 and fab- 
ricated metal products $8,071. Due 
to the rapid progress of mechaniza- 
tion, the capital requirements per 
worker are doubtless even larger to- 
day than they were in 1952... Mass- 
achusetts was the only one of eleven 
major shoe producing states to show 
a gain in the first half of 1954 com- 
pared with the corresponding period 
in 1953. Total production of Bay 
State factories, 46,801,000 pairs, in- 
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creased 3.2% while the nation as a 
whole registered a decline of 7.1%. 
Massachusetts shoe shipments were 
up 1% to $162,035,000, as contrasted 
with a national drop of 7% ... In- 
come of individuals in Massachusetts 
in 1953 amounted to $8,880,000,000, 
or $1,812 per person, the largest in 
the State’s history, as estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The $1,812 per capita was 2.3% more 
than in 1952 and 26.8% more than 


the average of the four last peace-. 


time years, 1946-1949. Wages and 
salaries comprised 72.6% of the 1953 
total income, proprietors’ incomes 
7.6%, property income 12.7% and 
other income 7.1%. The $1,812 per 
capita income in Massachusetts was 
6% more than for the United States 
as a whole... Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association reports that the 
Commonwealth ranks 5th among the 
48 states in having the lowest per- 
centage of rejections for failing in 
the armed forces qualification test, 
July 1950 and June 1951; 7th in 
median school years completed by 
persons 25 years of age or older, 
1950 census; 7th in average value of 


public school property per pupil; 8th 
in percentage of population 25 years 
of age and older with four or more 
years of college; 10th in average 


salaries of classroom teachers 1953- — 
54; and 12th in average number of 


pupils per teacher ... Private new 


home building in Massachusetts dur- | 


ing the first nine months of 1954 
totaled 7% more dwelling units 


than in the same period last year. 


Including public housing, the com- 
parison shows a gain of 1%. This is 
the record of building permits issued 
for new homes as reported to the 
Dept. of Labor & Industries by 146 


cities and towns. Apparently because | 


of the hurricanes, September’s pri- 


vate home building total fell 17% 


under that a year ago, and the total 


was down 25% if public housing is 


included. If the ratio so far is con-. 
tinued throughout 1954, the year will 
have a total of somewhat more than 
26,000 new dwelling units under- 
taken, and a total since the war of 
approximately 223,000 units, as 
shown by a report soon to be pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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They Need To Know 


HE 1954 changes in Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in a 


revision of the Social Security Act 

brought 10 million more people un- 

der the protection of social security 
beginning January 1, 1955. 


Individuals already entitled to 


| monthly old-age and survivors insur- 


ance checks are getting bigger pay- 


ments now. 


People who become eligible for 
old-age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments after August 1954 get higher 


benefits because the new law makes 
several changes 


in the way the 
amounts are figured. 
After December 31, 1954, people 


receiving old-age and survivors in- 
_ surance payments may earn more in 


part-time employment without stop- 


ping any of the checks. 


If a person has been totally dis- 


abled in the future, the period in 


which he was disabled does not have 
to be counted in figuring his average 


earnings for social security pur- 


poses. 
Mr. E. Francis O’Day, Manager 


of the District Office, 2 Trowbridge 
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St., Cambridge, stated that nine out 
of every ten people need information 
on how the recent changes to Social 
Security affect them. He said that 
this office is able to cooperate with 
employer, employee, self-employed 
and civic groups by explaining the 
various provisions of the Act. 

Informational pamphlets relating 
to each of the changes are available 
for distribution as well as a 16mm 
film just released titled, “THEY 
NEED TO KNOW.” 

Any group interested in the above 
services may obtain them simply by 
contacting the Social Security Dis- 
trict Office at 2 Trowbridge St., Mr. 
O’Day said. The time devoted to any 
program is controlled to fit in with 
the activities of a given meeting. 
There is no expense to the organiza- 
tion in using the facilities which are 
offered. 
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Human Values 
GOOD many people still are 


convinced that business is con- 
cerned only with production and 
sales, profit and loss. They think 
that the typical business man is 
strongly materialistic, with small 
regard for human values. 

But today, says the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
these beliefs. are obsolescent. In- 
creasingly; business men are _ be- 
coming concerned with what Cham- 
ber President Clem D. Johnston 
terms “. .. the vast and vital areas 
that lie between the things of the 
spirit and the things of the world.” 

Business men realize, says the 
Chamber, that there is a contribu- 
tion they can make in the area of 
human values. 

Thus today’s responsible business 
man is more than a technician. He 


understands people and uses _ his 
understanding to promote their 
welfare. 


As an employer, the business man 
is coming to understand that the 
people who werk for him want 
recognition of a job well done, and 


HARRY B. HERSHON 
ALLEN STATIONERY CO. 
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REMINGTON and BURROUGHS 
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a sense of participation, of belong | 
ing. Opinion surveys show that em-| 
ployees want these things even 
more than good wages and job se-_ 


curity, the Chamber points out. 


As a producer, the business man 
recognizes that what he sells can 
provide such benefits as ccmfort, | 
leisure, better health, better living 
—all directly related to human 
values. 

It may well be, the Chamber sug- 
gests, that business has found it 
can gain as much in the long run 
through venture in the study of 
human values as it has already 
gained through research into ma-_ 
terial productivity. 


Cited 
» WARD of a citation honoring 
Miss Katherine McNamara, 31 
Concord Avenue, Cambridge, for 30 
years service to city planning educa- 
tion as Librarian in the Department 
of City Planning and Landscape 
Architecture, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, has been made by 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials. 
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Too busy to chart a course for personal 
investments? Agency Account Service at Harvard 
Trust allows you complete freedom from detail - 
plus qualified management. 
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PREVIEW OF 1955 SESSION 


(From “The State House Scene”, the bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Association of Commercial Executives) 


ITH the state election behind, 
attention at the State House 


_ will now start to focus on the 1955 


legislative session and the general 


tempo of activities will quicken. 





The timetable: Deadline for fil- 
ing bills for consideration by the 
1955 session:—Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 1, 1954. Legislature starts its 
1955 session:—Wednesday, January 
5, 1955. Inauguration of Governor 


and delivery of his Inaugural Mes- 


sage:— Thursday, January 6, 1955. 
Governor’s Budget Message to the 
Legislature:—Not later than Wed- 
nesday, January 6, 1955. 


The tin file boxes in the offices of 


the Senate and House Clerks at 


the State House, which hold legis- 
lative bills filed for consideration in 


the 1955 session, contain about 250 
bills so far. By the deadline in 
December there will probably be 
about eight times that number. 

A complete summary of issues 
will have to wait until after the 
deadline and the Governor’s two 
messages. But a discussion of some 
of the impending issues affecting 
business is possible now. 


*K a ** * 


MAJOR ISSUES 

It is certain that the state’s em- 
ployment security and _ taxation 
laws are in for a thorough going- 
over and a lot of controversy. 

Employment Security Benefits. 
The forces working for increased em- 
ployment security benefits in Massa- 
chusetts have an influential new ally 
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in the United States Department of 
Labor. Since early this year it has 
been urging states to adopt the 
program of the national adminis- 
tration for broader and larger ben- 
efits. 

Chief item of interest to Massa- 
chusetts in the program is the pro- 
posal to increase maximum bene- 
fits so that payments to the great 
majority of beneficiaries would 
equal at least half their regular 
earnings. Very few, if any, states 
are near this goal. Massachusetts 
is nearer than most other states. 

Arguments for it:—Benefits have 
failed to keep pace with wage in- 
creases. Higher benefits would con- 
tribute to economic stability and 
maintenance of purchasing power. 
If the unemployed are not taken 
care of adequately through unem- 
ployment insurance, the cost of 
which is passed on to consumers, 
the deficiency must be made up 
from general relief which is a bur- 
den on property owners. 

Arguments against it:—Massa- 
chusetts, which already has a rela- 
tively generous. benefit structure 
should not rush into more gener- 
ous provisions ahead of competing 
industrial states which are lagging 
in benefit provisions. The addition- 
al cost of such an increase in this 
state would be enormous and _ it 


would be liable to bring back the 
competitive handicap of the aboli- 
tion of experience rating. 

The State’s Fiscal Problem. Fis- 
cal observers are now saying that 
there is no chance of discontinuing 
any of the “temporary” taxes ex- 
piring, next year, which raise about 
$78 million in state revenue, unless 
substitutes are found for whatever 
of these taxes are allowed to ex- 
pire. They include :— 


—The 3% net income tax pn 
business corporations. 

—The 8% maximum bank tax. 

—The 1% gross premium tax on 
domestic insurance companies. 

—The 1% earned income tax. 

—The 20% surtax on _ business 
corporations, public service corpor- 
ations, income, inheritance taxes, 
and 

—part of the liquor, 
and racing taxes. 

They say further that it is be- 
ginning more and more to look as 
if additional tax revenues must be 
brought in to balance the state 
budget. 

The reasons:—State expenditures 
are starting to bulge the seams of 
the present revenue structure, and 
commitments already made in cer- 
tain areas (debt service charges, 
institutional expansion, pensions, 
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etc.) threaten to burst them within 
a short time. The fiscal outlook is 
further complicated by the possib- 
ility of a decline in the yield of 
some of the existing taxes, the 
strong and continued pressures for 
additional state spending and the 
public attitudes toward any idea of 
retrenchment which range from 
lukewarm support to hostility. 

The Municipal Fiscal Problem. 
The same threat exists in many 
municipalities which are already ex- 
periencing a financial squeeze from 
population growth, expanded gov- 
ernmental services and more gen- 
erous and ever-increasing public 
pensions. It may reach a stage 
where an effort to obtain new 
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taxes to relieve the local property 
tax will again be made. But it is 
pointed out that any such effort is 
likely to run into competition with 
the state’s efforts to tap new tax 
sources to balance its future bud- 
gets. 
SPECIFIC TAX PROPOSALS 
Additional tax revenues from (a) 
a tax on unincorporated business 
and (b) removal of the deduction 
for federal income taxes from the 
state income tax law, have been 
suggested by the group urging 


more state aid for public schools. 
Together they would raise 
$20 million. 


The tax on unincorporated busi- 


over 
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ness was part of the Dever 1949 
program but it was dropped out, 
partly because of doubts as to its 
constitutionality. Removal of the 
federal income tax deduction was 
an idea often offered by the for- 
mer Tax Commissioner, and it was 
also among the recommendations of 
the Special Commission on Taxa- 
tion. 

Of the two proposals, the latter 
stands a better chance than the for- 
mer, if any new taxes are going 
to be put on. 

Proposals for exemptions and ad- 
ministrative changes which have 
been made so far:— 

—Allowance of the same deduc- 
tion in the state income tax, on ac- 
count of hurricane damage, as is 
allowed in the federal income tax. 

—Tax deductions for employers 
employing handicapped workers. 

—“Whole_ dollar’ method in 
computing income tax returns. 

—Repeal of the provision in the 
income tax law requiring tax au- 
thorities “to notify a tax dodger 
when he is detected and to give him 
a 20-day grace period to pay.” 

—State reimbursement to cities 
and towns for all property tax ex- 
emptions to disabled veterans. 

—Increase from $1 to $1.75 in 
the figure at which the 5% meals 
tax begins to apply. 


* * oo 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN .THE 
WIND 
Here are some other subjects 


which have appeared in the form 
of legislative bills or which are re- 


ported to be in preparation:— 

Control of petroleum ..product 
prices by the State Department of 
Public Utilities. (Said to be pro- 
posed by retail gasoline dealers.) 

State Board to license real estate 
brokers. (A perennial issue, urged 
by a large segment of brokers in 
the state. A renewed and more in- 
tensive drive is said to be incubat- 
ing.) 

Further regulation of small 
loans. (An acrimonious issue in the 
1954 session but no action resulted. 


Certain to be a major hassle 
again.) 

Underground Public Utiltty.. 
Wires. (Following the hurricanes, 


there was a flood of bills to com- 
pel public utilities to bury all 
wires. While more thought as to 
the cost involved may chill the ini- 
tial ardor of proponents, this is 
certain to be a hotly debated is- 
sue.) 


Daylight Saving. (The 1954 law 
adding another month already has 
inspired two types of bills,—one 
to repeal it and another to make 
the extension contingent on New 
York City concurrence.) 


State Board of Appeals from Lo- 
cal Decisions on Zoning Ordinances, 
Building Regulations, ete. (Asked 
for by real estate developers, now 
being studied by a special commis- 
sion. Local governmental opposi- 
tion is generating, as shown by the 
recent vote of the Massachusetts 
Selectmens Association.) 
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Building Permits 

HE estimated value of building 

permits issued in October for 
new construction in Cambridge total- 
ed $332,630. Of this amount $280,000 
represents the Convent to be built at 
33 Matignon Road for the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Boston. Two 
dwellings on Grove Street ($18,000 
and $13,000), a filling station at 22 
Western Avenue ($15,000), and a 
shed for Rex Lumber Co. at 180 Faw- 
cett Street, account for the balance. 


Special Days 

HE Domestic Distribution De- 

partment of the National Cham- 
ber has issued a booklet showing 
“Special Days, Weeks, and Months 
in 1955.” This is intended to help 
businessmen co-ordinate their adver- 
tising and promotional plans with 
established national, regional and 
state observances. Let the Chamber 
know if you wish a copy. 


Plan Now 
T’S not too early to plan for a 
fire-safe Christmas. The usual 


warning about the tree, lighting, dec- 
orations, and non-flameproofed gifts 
for children, will not be repeated this 
year. 

Citizens and members should real- 
ize that during this holiday season 
many extra hazards exist. This is 
the time to be extra careful. 
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Chamber Quarters 

HAMBER members or Canti- 

brigians would have received 
a pleasant surprise if they had en- 
tered the famous St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco during the period 
from September 26-28. On a large 
display board under the heading 
“Cambridge, Mass.” were six 8x10 
photographs of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce quarters. 
These, together with several sim- 
ilar displays from cities in the 
south, mid-west, and west, made 
up the Better Quarters’ display at 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tives in San Francisco. 

If the members were to hear the 
comments made there, and by vis- 
itors to the Chamber office, they 
would be justly proud of their 
headquarters. For the few mem- 
bers who have not visited the office, 
and for those who wish photographs 
of their Chamber of Commerce 
quarters, we are reproducing these 
pictures (on a smaller scale) on 
the next three pages of this issue. 
They were taken by Claus Gelotte 
for the Convention. 

The lounge or the directors’ 
room is available to members for 
small meetings during the day at 
no charge. The “welcome mat is al- 
Ways out,” 
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COST OF LIVING INDEX 


The October 29, 1954 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

For the third consecutive month the average level of prices of the goods 
and services measured by the ‘‘Massachusetts Retail Price Index” has shown 
a downward trend, and as in the preceding two months, food was the con- 
tributing factor in this decline. The combined index number of 112.3 for 
October, 1954 was 0.4% under that of September; 0.5% under that of one 
year ago; and exactly the same as that of January, 1954. The over-all index 
for October was also at the lowest point since March, 1954 when the low 
point for the year was reached. 

FOOD: The all food index of 106.6 indicated a drop of 1.2% from the 
previous month and, as in the case of the combined index, was the third 
successive month showing a downward trend in these prices. Since January 
1951, there were only four other months in which the food index was at a 
lower level; these periods being January, 1951, 105.1; April 1953, 104.8; 
May 19538, 105.5 and November 1953, 106.5. Drastic price cuts in all pork 
products together with lower prices for poultry, fish, eggs, coffee and fats 
and oils were more than enough to offset increases in the dairy products and 
fruits and vegetables sections of the index. 

APPAREL: No change was noted in this section of the index. 

HOUSING: Slightly higher prices in some household furnishings items, 
together with higher costs in the factors entering into the purchasing of 
homes, resulted in a fractional increase of 0.8% in the housing section. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Seasonal increases in the price of anthracite, coke 
and fuel oils resulted in the fuel and light section for October being 1.5% 
higher than the previous month. 

SUNDRIES: A “price war” in gasoline, which by October had reached 
most of the cities surveyed for the index, together with lower prices for 
radio and television sets were responsible for the 0.5% drop in the sundries 
section of the index. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 


1947-1949—100 1935-39100 

Oct. 54 Sept. 54 Oct. 53 Jancb45 0 -Octeo4 
ALE OO 3 ccs tree ees 106.6 107.9 109.3 108.0 
Food at Home............ 106.5 108.0 109.8 108.0 
APDALCL 4. vada 105.6 105.6 106.7 105.38 
Housing <i .er a eee sea Be Gary 117.0 Lay 116.6 
RONG Alka dace igse ss r w 1193 120.3 
Housefurnishings .. 101.8 101.7 105.9 105.9 
Household Oper. .... 108.0 108.0 106.6 107.6 
Buel & Taohtsaean ek. ste Sy bY206 115.1 114.9 
Sundries Pee AT Pies 120.9 121.5 119.5 119.6 

Combined si. viciscslosteece E23 {1257 112.9 112.8 176.5 


“Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. tUnavailable. 


Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—October, 1954—$.8905. 
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THE BUY OF A LIFETIME 


by Richard N. Clarke 


S a businessman in Cambridge, 
you probably have many 
thoughts of your own as to what 
would constitute “The Buy of a 
Lifetime,” as far as you are con- 
cerned. 
I should like to suggest that the 
assurance on your part that every 
worker in your company is free from 


tuberculosis could very well be your 


“Buy of a Lifetime.” 

Why is this important? Let us ex- 
plore the principles of employer- 
employee relationship in regard to 
tuberculosis and see what is involved. 

First, tuberculosis is the number 
one killer of infectious diseases and 
it is contagious. With the full under- 
standing of this statement it then 
naturally follows that the disease 
could spread from one worker to 
many others. 

The complications that such a sit- 
uation presents to management are 
numerous and serious. Aside from 
the personal loss to the employee, 








THE CAMBRIDGE PRESS, INC. 
Gyeral Frinting 
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there is the problem of replacement 
and retraining. To train and replace 
an employee is time consuming and 
costly with a resultant loss of effi- 
ciency. 

There are also many unmeasurable 
complications to the employee. Fore- 
most among these is his loss of in- 
come and the resultant effect on his 
family and home. 

Secondly, it is possible to have 
tuberculosis without the person or 
his family knowing it. Modern sci- 
ence has provided us with the tools 
to ferret out tuberculosis in its early 
stages by the means of the chest x- 
ray. This is an all important part 
of tuberculosis control. It is most 
important that the disease be de- 
tected in its early stages for then it 
is more easily cured. A 100% par- 
ticipation by your employees in a 
yearly chest x-ray program would 
go a long way towards elimination 
of the disease. 

Lack of such participation indi- 
: Gg iMiasis Raman Wha Theat Ei Lt 

Manufacturers of 
Screw Machine Products 


of Every Description 





Cambridge Screw Co. 
63 Potter Street 


TR owbridge 6-7780-1 
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cates the need for education to teach 
the individual about the importance 
of a chest x-ray and a general infor- 
mation program concerning tubercu- 
losis, its control and prevention. To 
control and prevent tuberculosis, 
many factors such as nutrition, rest 
and cleanliness must be emphasized 
and taught. 

Thirdly, if one of your employees 
has tuberculosis and if the yearly 
x-ray program is carried out, the 
chest x-ray will find it and the dis- 
ease will ‘be caught in its early 
stages. 

Tuberculosis when found early is 
most easily cured. Programs of re- 
search for improvement in medical 


treatment and care of patients ac- 
count for this knowledge. As a re- 
sult, there has been a 90% decrease 
in the death rate which means there 
are more ex-tuberculosis patients to 
be restored to a full life. 

This brings us to our fourth point. 
As a result of improved treatment 
and early diagnosis, an increased 
need for a program of rehabilitation 
has become necessary. In some cases 
it is necessary to train ex-patients 
for new jobs. Other times it is neces- 
sary to continue training in specific 
skills which were acquired before the 
disease was contracted. In this phase 
of the program, the cooperation of 
industry as well as the ex-patient 
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and his community is required. In 
1953 your Cambridge Tuberculosis 
and Health Association helped forty- 
six former tuberculosis patients 
back to full-time employment. 

To prevent and control tubercu- 
losis is not a one time proposition 
but is a continuing job. While there 
has been a remarkable decline in the 
death rate from tuberculosis, the 
same cannot be said of the number 
of cases of tuberculosis existing 
from day-to-day. When, to this sit- 
uation we add the fact that we are 
not finding tuberculosis in the early 
stages of the disease, it is easy to 
realize that there is much to be done. 
For example, at our Cambridge San- 


itorium, from 1950 to 1953, 78% of 
the cases admitted were either mod- 
erately or far advanced. 

These facts are significant to in- 
dustry because more cases of tuber- 
culosis are found in the age group of 
forty and older and there are more 
cases found in men than in women. 

For industry and the employer, 
“The Buy of a Lifetime” can well be 
your participation in and your contri- 
bution to the program of your Cam- 
bridge Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation. 


SAVE MONDAY 
DECEMBER 20 
XMAS PARTY 
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RADCLIFFE CELEBRATES 
ADCLIFFE College will com- to Radcliffe women. Upperclass 


memorate its 75th anniversary 
at a two-day celebration on De- 
cember 2 and 3. 

Founded in 1879 by a group of 
Cambridge men and women who 
wanted to make available to young 
women the same education Harvard 
offered to young men, the college 
was first called the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women 
and by Harvard students, “The An- 
nex. The Society was incorporated 
in 1894 and was renamed in honor 
of the first woman donor to Har- 
vard University, Ann _ Radcliffe 
(Lady Mowlson). She gave a sum 
of 100 pounds to Harvard in 1648. 

From 1879 until 1948, the presi- 
dent of Radcliffe asked individual 
members of the Harvard faculty to 
repeat courses for the students at 
Radcliffe. But under a contractual 
agreement between Harvard and 
Radcliffe in 1943, Harvard assumed 
full academic responsibility for the 
Radcliffe education, and all courses 
open to Harvard men were opened 


courses were merged at that time 
and since 1951 all classes have been 
held jointly with Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe students in Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe buildings. 

During the past 75 years, Rad- 
cliffe. has grown from a _ predomi- 
nantly local to a national institu- 
tion with a present enrolment of 
1,484. Included in this total are 350 
graduate students, comprising the 
largest graduate school for women 
in the country. 

The growth of Radcliffe College 
during its 75 year history from a 
local institution pioneering in edu- 
cation for women into a national 
college offering to women the re- 
sources of a large university 
through its affiliation with Har- 
vard, was discussed by President 
W. K. Jordan in his annual report 
to the trustees. 

President Jordan has divided the 
history of the college into three 
twenty-five year periods. During 
the first of these periods, 1879- 
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1904, very few women were at- 
tending liberal arts colleges and 
“scepticism remained in our soci- 
ety about the wisdom and the pro- 
priety of opening to them the full 
benefits of higher education.” 
There was, Mr. Jordan went on to 
say, no admissions problem during 
these years as only candidates with 
“personal fortitude and stamina 
and an insatiable intellectual curi- 
osity” applied. “The experiment 
could not have worked, he reported, 
without the faith of its founders 
and devotion of individual mem- 
bers of the Harvard faculty who 
repeated their courses at Radcliffe.” 
In 1904, the undergraduate body 
numbered 250, the graduate school 





BROWN-WALES COMPANY 


56, its first doctorate having been 
granted in 1902. 

“The second quarter-century of 
Radcliffe, 1904-1929, was the period 
in which higher education in Amer- 
ica came of age, when the oppor- 
tunity to secure a college degree 
was opened for the first time to 
most strata of American society 
and when the last social restraints 
on higher education of women fell 
away.” The changes in this period 
were due, President Jordan explain- 
ed, to the First World War and to 
the economic prosperity which suc- 
ceeded it. 

Radcliffe mirrored the national 
picture with an increase in size, to- 
taling 808 undergraduates and 360 
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Radcliffe Yard, showing left to right: 
Gymnasium. 


graduate students. Admissions still 
were not a problem as the fresh- 
man class in 1929 numbered 244 
and had been chosen from 283 ap- 
plicants. The total worth of the 
College in 1929 stood at approxi- 
mately $7,200,000 or ten times that 
of the preceding generation. 
During this period, Radcliffe’s 
prestige and high standards be- 
came generally known, Mr. Jordan 
Said. “It gave possibly the best 
education available to young wo- 
men in this country cheaply, since 
the tuition of 1929 was only $300 
for the full year, attracting wo- 
men of limited economic back- 


the Library, Agassiz House and the 


ground. Radcliffe’s curriculum was 
taught by an eminent faculty 
drawn from Harvard University, 
even though constitutional relations 
with the University remained some- 
what ambiguous.” 

Future historians of the College 
will probably regard the constitu- 
tional arrangement between Rad- 
cliffe and Harvard in 1943 as the 
most significant achievement of the 
last quarter of a century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jordan, “establishing 
Radcliffe securely and we _ believe 
ideally within the framework of 
the University community.” Har- 
vard’s Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
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has become the Faculty of Radcliffe 
College and the whole of the Har- 
vard curriculum has been opened 
to Radcliffe Students. Upperclassi 
courses for Harvard and Radcliffe 
students were merged at that time, 
and the merging of all classes was 
completed in 1950. 

“Yet, Radcliffe has retained its 
own identity, its own finances, its 
own occasional deficits, its own gov- 
erning board, and that sense of be- 
ing which is, so to speak, the most 


important attribute of the corpor- 
ate soul. It is not too much to say 


that the very merging of the in- 
struction has had the effect of en- 
hancing the separateness of Rad- 


 cliffe as a part of the fabric of the 
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University, an asset and a tradi- 
tion which may have an extremely 
significant development over the 
next quarter of a century.” 

The undergraduate body has 
grown by approximately 200 dur- 
ing this interval, while the Gradu- 
ate School has decreased slightly 
in number as its requirements for 
admission and continued member- 
ship have steadily increased. The 
college has also been able to main- 
tain enrolment at approximately 
1,000 undergraduate students while 
“nrogressively raising the standard 
not only for admission but for the 
academic life of the institution.” 
The present freshman class has 
been chosen from “more than four 
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and one-half times as many young 
women who were qualified to carry 
the Radcliffe curriculum and who 
applied for admission.” 

Radcliffe at the same time has 
become a truly national institution, 
with 78 per cent of the students 
coming from outside Greater Bos- 
ton and, this year, with 94 per 
cent of the applicants desiring dor- 
mitory space. “All this has occurred 
gradually and almost predictably, 
but it has,” Mr. Jordan reported, 
“kept the College under constant 
pressure for additional dormitory 
space despite the fact that two 
large halls of residence have been 
built during the last decade. 

Total gifts to the college, Presi- 
dent Jordan also reported to the 
trustees were approximately $1,- 
500,000, an amount which is $650,- 
000 more than any sum received in 
any previous year and which equals 
the whole of the resources accumu- 


lated during the first 42 years of 


Radcliffe. 

Fellowship and scholarship en- 
dowments and incomes have been 
increased by $138,000 during the 
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past year including gifts by 115 
parents totaling $13,000. 

A total of $950,000 has been 
raised and pledged towards the 
$1,600,000 drive for the building 
and endowment of the Radcliffe 
Graduate Quadrangle, Radcliffe’s 
major financial effort of the past 
year. Construction for the Gradu- 
ate Center, one of the three build- 
ings in the Quadrangle in which 
the social and recreational facili- 
ties will be housed, will begin in 
the spring. 
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Re-Appointed 
RESIDENT Lovejoy has re-ap- 
pointed the members of the 
Chamber’s National Affairs Commit- 
tee. All have agreed to serve again. 
The members of this Committee, 
which has received national recogni- 
tion, have become specialists in vari- 
ous phases of National Affairs. Be- 


cause of their service, which covers 
many years, they have familiarized 
themselves with the issues repeated 
yearly. The Cambridge Chamber of 
Commerce is most fortunate in hav- 
ing such a committee. 

It is composed of: Floyd H. Black- 
man, Vice President, Stone & For- 
syth Company, Chairman; John M. 
Dry, Vice President, United-Carr 
Fastener Corp.; Burdette E. John- 
son, Comptroller, Cambridge Electric 
Light Company; Dr. Morris Bryan 
Lambie, formerly Professor of Goy- 
ernment, Harvard University; An- 
thony O. Shallna, Attorney; Guilbert 
Q. Wales, Vice President, Brown 
Wales Co.; D. Reid Weedon, Vice 
President, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
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Companies Honored 


NE of the highlights of the 39th 

Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts 
was the “Merit Court.’”’ Here was ex- 
hibited the products manufactured in 
Massachusetts plants which won the 
“Merit Awards” for their quality 
and distinction either in improve- 
ment or as a new product. 

Ninety awards were made. Four- 
teen of these were to Cambridge 
Companies, eight to Boston manu- 
facturers, and eight to Worcester 
companies with the others scattered 
throughout the state. Three Cam- 
bridge companies received Honor- 
able Mention certificates. 


The above figures clearly indicate 
why Cambridge is considered the 
leader in quality products and the 
development of new products. Cam- 
bridge companies winning merit 
awards were: 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

New Plasticized Resin. By develop- 

ing this internally plasticized resin 

for water-base paints, Dewey & 

Almy eliminates a production step, 

permitting lower costs, and im- 
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proved paint performance. Paint 
manufacturers are saved the task 
of adding separate plasticizers 
which might migrate or evaporate. 

Electronics Corp. of America 
New Fireye Explosion Detector, 
detects incipient explosions with — 
the speed of light. It makes pos- 
sible complete suppression of ex- 
plosions within millionths of a 
second. The small 5-inch, 5-ounce 
lead sulfide photoconducive cell 
has no mechanical parts and needs 
only 28 volts to operate. Is espe- 
cially applied to aircraft fuel 
tanks. 

General Radio Co. 
Sound Survey Meter 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. 
Million-volt portable X-ray gener- 
ator. 

Kingston Electronic Corporation 

Absorption Analyzer 

Arthur D. Little Co. 
(Two Products) 
(1) Keron and (2) Filastie 

National Research Corporation 
Vacuum Furnace 

Polaroid Corporation 
Improved Polaroid Highlander 
Land Camera, smaller, lower- 
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priced picture-in-a-minute camera. 
Same principle of earlier camera, 
but has tremendous consumer ac- 
ceptance since issuing. Shipments 
are 5 to 6 weeks back order. Mod- 
ern styling. 
Photon, Inc. 
The Photon. The Photon is a new 
photographic type composing ma- 
chine which sets justified or posi- 
tioned lines of type on film. Ma- 
chine consists of two units: the 
typing and memory unit, and the 
photographic unit, containing a 
decoder. 
Rust Proofing & Metal Finishing 
Corp. 
Endurion Treatment for Metals 
H. H. Scott, Inc. 
(Two Products) 
(1) Sound Analyzer and 
(2) Equalizer-Preamplifier 
Stic-Klip Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Rubbair Door. Flexible, light dou- 
ble-action rubber door used in 
plants, food processing places and 
warehouses. Special application in 
hospitals, restaurants, etc. Noise- 
less and safe functioning. 
Synthon, Inc. 
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Accounts insured up to $10,000.00 
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tirely new method of producing 
continuous flocked stripes closely 
together on fabric. Used for shoes, 
garments, packaging, eye glass 
cases, etc. Can be decorative or 
cleanable. 

Ultrasonic Corporation 
Temtron Residential Air Condi- 
tioner. A new residential air con- 
ditioner which operates for as lit- 
tle as 18 cents a day. Uses 30 to 
50% less electricity than most 
other conditioners and only a 
trickle of water. 

Honorable Mention Certificates were 

awarded to Dewey & Almy Chemical 

Co., H. H. Scott, Inc., and the San- 

born Company. 

The Merit Court Exhibit is now at 

the State House in Boston. 


Holidays 

ANY calls were received at the 

Chamber office, asking about 
the observance of November 11. Re- 
cently a bulletin, giving the regula- 
tions governing each holiday, was 
sent to all Contact Members of the 
Chamber. If you have mislaid your 
copy, call the Chamber and another 
one will be mailed to you. 


Continuous Flocked Stripes. En- 
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Your Cambridge Tuberculosis 


and Health Association offers 
programs of health education, 
chest x-raying, and rehabilitation 
to all Cambridge Businesses, 
Industries, and residents. For 
further information 

about these ser- 

vices call your 

| TB Association. 

TR 6-0316 
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FOR CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


INDUSTRY CAIN'S 
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Cold Drawn Bars 
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We Note 


ANIEL M. Murphy has been 
elected President of the 
North Cambridge Businessmen’s 
Association. Others elected were: 


Joseph Hughes, A. D. Jones and 


Fred Masse, Vice-Presidents; Her- 
Secretary, and 


* * * * 
Dr. L. B. Parsons, director of 


research and development, Lever 
Brothers Company, and David J. 


Bunnell, general manager of the 





buying division, have been elected 


_Vice-Presidents of the company. 


* %* * * 


John J. Hagerty has been elected 


| Chairman of the Cambridge Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. Elected 


to the Executive Committee were: 
Spencer M. Cowan, Miss Dorothy 
Dow, Henry C. Fenderson, Philip 
R. Morss, Mrs. James S. Plant, and 
Bernard F. Welch. 


* * * * 


The Rt. Rev. Augustine F. Hick- 
ey, Pastor, St. Paul’s Church, and 
Vicar-General, Boston Archdiocese, 
was presented a Certificate of Ap- 





Providence 
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preciation for 25 years of “service 
faithfully performed.” Editor ’s 
Note: No man has given more of 
himself to further worthy causes 
in Cambridge than Monsignor 
Hickey. We are proud that he is 
an Associate Member of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * * 

Mr. Robert H. Cain, President, 
John E. Cain Co., has been elected 
a member of the Young Presidents’ 
Organization. Mr. Cain became 
President of his company in 1950 
at the age of 35. 

% * * * 

Mr. Charles B. Weeks, Treasurer 
and Managing Director of the 
Hesse-Eastern Corp., has _ been 
elected President of the Yankee 
Post, American Ordnance Associa- 
tion, for the 1954-55 season. This 
association consists of industrial ex- 
ecutives and professionals, as well 
as members of the various armed 
forces concerned with the indus- 


trial support of the defense effort. 
The Yankee Post is the New Eng- 
land Branch of this national or- 
ganization, and includes some 1700 
members drawn from various indus- 
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trial and _ professional concerns, 
educational institutions, and _ de- 
fense department installations in 
this area. 


* * *K * 


Mr. Paul Koch has been appoint- 
ed Assistant General Manager of 
Ruge-de Forest, Inc. He formerly 
was retained as a consultant by 
the company. 


Mr. Francis E. Wylie, head of 
the Boston Bureau of Time, Inc., 
has been appointed Director of 
Public Relations at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
will work closely with “Jim” Row- 
lands, who has been Director of 
the News Service for 30 years. 


Do'You Know 


HAT the Masachusetts Depart- 

ment of Commerce says... 
The United States Bureau of the 
Census estimates that Massachu- 
setts population on July 1, 1954 
was 4,096,000, an increase of 241,- 
000 or 5.2% over that on April 1, 
1950, the date of the last popula- 
tion census . . . Compilations made 
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by the Federal Reserve Bank show 

that Massachusetts at the close of 
1953 had savings amounting to 
$2,054 per person, which was 50% 
above the $1,370 average for the 
whole United States. Incomes of 
individuals in Massachusetts dur- 
ing 1953 totaled $8,880,000,000 or 
$1,812 per person, which is 6% 
above the national average . ; 
Contrary to an oft repeated state- 
ment, the industry of Massachu- 
setts is third most widely diversi- 
fied of that in any state of the na- 
tion, being exceeded in this regard 
by only New York and New Jer- 
sey. Moreover, Massachusetts de- 
pends less upon any single indus- 
try than all but three of the states, 
Delaware, Missouri and New Jer- 
sey. This was revealed by a calcu- 
lation from the last Federal cen- 
sus of manufactures, 1947, by Ed- 
ward T. O’Donnell of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. In 1947, 

textiles were Massachusetts’ larg- 
est industry, representing 14.6% 


of its factory employment, whereas 
textiles were 61.3% of South Caro- 

of North Carolina’s 
of Georgia’s factory 


lina’s, 53.8% 
and 37.3% 
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‘employment. In Masachusetts the 
four largest industries, textiles, 
electrical machinery, other machin- 
-ery and leather and leather prod- 
ucts represented 45.2% of the fac- 
tory employment, whereas Michi- 
gan’s four largest industries repre- 
sented 72%, Mississippi’s 71%, 
Georgia’s 68%, Alabama’s 67%, 
and the nation’s average 63%. The 
only states with wider diversifica- 
tion than Massachusetts were New 
York with 43.2% and New Jersey 
with 42.2% of their factory em- 
in any four industries 


. . Although the volume of elec- 


_ trie current used by Massachusetts 
manufacturers increased 12.5% be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, the total con- 


sumption of current in the State 
increased 26.5% in that period, 
showing the rapidly growing use 
of electricity in household and 


other non-manufacturing fields... 


Even with the loss of time caused 
by two hurricanes, Massachusetts 
produced 15% more shoes in Sep- 








tember than a year ago and con- 


tinued to lead all other states by 
a wide margin. Its September out- 
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put, 7,939,000 pairs, compared 
with 5,848,000 in New York state, 
the second largest producer, as re- 
ported by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce The 
State Department of Commerce has 
published a statistical table show- 
ing the number of new family ac- 
commodations in each city and 
town in the state for each of the 
years from 1946 to 1953. The fig- 
ures represent the building permits 
issued for new construction ; 
At the middle of September this 
year, there were 1,393,510 regis- 
tered motor vehicles on the high- 
ways in Massachusetts,—5%  in- 
crease over one year ago, 30% over 
five years ago and 80% over ten 
years ago . . . Total public school 
population in the state is projected 
at 771,000 in 1961, which would 
be well over 100,000 above the pres- 
sent population. 
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Mail Dates 

The Post Office has announced the 
following dates for Christmas mail- 
ing. These are the closing dates to 
be observed. 

Arizona, 
Washington 

Surface Mail—Parcel Post, No- 
vember 27; Letters and Greeting 
Cards, December 8. 

Air Mail—Parcel Post, Letters 
and Greeting Cards, December 18. 


Oregon, California, 


Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minneso- 
ta, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming 

Surface Mail—Parcel Post, De- 
dember 3; Letters and Greeting 
Cards, December 10. 

Air Mail—Parcel Post, Letters 
and Greeting Cards, December 18. 


* ae *k 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Indiana, kentucky, Maryland, Mich- 
igan, New York, New Jersey, North 





ALDEN 
ADVERTISING CO. 


Serving the Industrial and 
Commercial Trade Only 
EXECUTIVE GIFTS 
Eversharp - Hickok - Papermate 
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103 Magazine Street TR 6-9165 
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Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- | 
ginia, West Virginia 

Surface Mail—Parcel Post, De- 
cember 5; Letters and Greeting 
Cards, December 15. 

* * * 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and BOSTON POSTAL 
DISTRICT 

Surface Mail—Parcel Post, De- 
cember 10; Letters and Greeting 
Cards, December 15. 

Air Mail—Parcel Post, Letters 

and Greeting Cards, December 21. 


Roster Changes 

HE New Roster will be off the 

press and sent to Chamber 
members approximately December 1. 
As soon as you receive your copy 
please make the following changes, 
which were received too late to be 
included in the new roster. 

New Contact Member for Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. is Harry W. 
Stanford, replacing Charles French, 
retired. 

Photoswitch, Inc.—has changed its 
name to Electronics Corporation of 








Precision Pantograph 
ENGRAVING 

of Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 

Servicing the 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 
EZRA J. LEBOFF CO., Inc. 


114-118 Broadway, Cambridge 
EL 4-3292 EL 4-6638 
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America. Same address and Contact 
Member. 

Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc.— 
change of name to Cambridge Ther- 
monic Corporation, and change of 
address to 445 Concord Avenue. 
Same Contact Member. 

M & R Transportation Co., Inc.— 
New Contact Member is Jules A. 
Baer, replacing Albert Malkin. 

Please remove from roster the fol- 
lowing: John A. McDonald, resigned; 
E. A. Parlee Co., removed to Law- 
rence; H. Blum, deceased, and com- 
pany going out of business; Floor- 
town, resigned; and Pump Equip- 
ment & Engineering Co., removed to 
Somerville, resigned. 


Fire Station 
TUDY is being given to locat- 
ing a fire ladder truck station 
in East Cambridge below the rail- 
road tracks. For many years this 
heavily populated, industrialized 


district has been jeopardized be- 
cause of the Boston and Albany 
freight train traffic that crosses 
Cambridge Street and Massachu- 
setts Avenue. Chief Collins has as- 
signed two 100-foot ladder trucks 





from the Portland Street station 
and Lafayette Square station for 
fires in East Cambridge. However, 
these must cross the railroad and 
get through the traffic tie-up caused 
by the passage of the freight 
trains. It is hoped that the Coun- 
cil Committee, composed of Hyman 
Pill, Thomas McNamara, and 
Chairmaned by Joseph D. Gugli- 
elmo will find a suitable site. 
City Manager John J. Curry, Fire 
Chief Collins and Perey C. Char- 
nock, Manager of the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association, 
are assisting in the study. 


New Directories 
URING the past month the fol- 
lowing new directories have 
been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library, which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce for your use. 


1954 Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
1955 Newark, N. J. 

1954 Boston, Mass. 

1954 Middletown, N. Y. 
1954 Battle Creek, Mich. 
1954 Nashville, Tenn. 





FOR RENT OR LEASE 
Separate Building—29,000 
Sq. Feet on 3 Floors 


For further information 
consult your own broker 


or 
DAGGETT CHOCOLATE 
COMPANY 
KI 7-4470 
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STORES will be open every evening until Christ- 


mas starting: 


Central Square December 2 
} Harvard Square December 9 
Inman Square December 2 
North Cambridge December 8 





QUALITY AND SERVICE RIGHT AT HOME 
Listen to spot announcements on WNAC and WTAO, 
sponsored by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce and 


Cambridge Merchants. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


FULLY INSURED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS PRIOR ISSUE OR 

AND SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY 
PAID-UP CERTIFICATES SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

With a constant value that Maturing value $200. Monthly 


earns dividends, which are payments of $1. a Share until 
accumulative or withdrawable. maturity. 


CURRENT RATE a PER ANNUM 


PAID QUARTERLY 


RELIANCE CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
15 Dunster Street, Cambridge 


Harvard Square TR owbridge 6-2278 
Assets over $13,500,000 


; In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 
Steel Shelving 
Lockers - Cabinets 


Work Benches - Stools EM 


Materiel Handling ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Equipment AND 


OLMSTED-FLINT CORP. Camera Exchange 


Main and Portland Sts. 


TR owbridge 6-7540 ; 110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
| | CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
"One of New England's Best Hoteis'' 


Visit our PICCADILLY INN for Relaxation, 
Refreshment and Repast 
Full Course Luncheons 95 cents and up 
Full Course Dinners $1.40 and up 
All Beverages moderately priced 
See our Television Screen and watch your favorite Sporting Event 


Chauncey Depew Steele, Jr., General Manager 











Let REDDY KILOWATT rescue your wife from one of 
housework’s hardest chores. An ELECTRIC CLOTHES 
DRYER will save her hours of time and make her com- 
pletely independent of the weather. She can dry clothes 
electrically whether it rains, sleets or snows. Let REDDY 
take the WORK out of wash day. Inquire about a free 
trial offer. 
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Y Electric Light Company — 


Copyright by Reddy Kilowatt, Inc. 
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C AMBRIDGEPORT : Industrial Insulation 


Hot and Cold Surfaces 
SAVINGS BANK HINMAN ASBESTOS 
CORPORATION 
CENTRAL SQUARE Insulation Engineers and 


Savings Accts. Club Accts. Contractors 


Savings Bank Life Insurance ae TR ope Bal 





The COMMANDER 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Across the Common from Harvard . 
315 rooms including transient as weil as 
housekeeping units of {, 2, 3, and 4 rooms 
completely furnished. Colonial Dining Room 
—Cocktail Lounge—? Function Rooms ac- 
commodating up to 450 persons. 


BARBER SHOP and BEAUTY PARLORS 
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PREVIEW OF 1955 SESSION 


PART II 


(From “The State House Scene”, the bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Association of Commercial Executives) 


HERE is a lot of speculation 
on what will happen in the 
legislative session which is four 
weeks away. While the important 
issues are moving into sharper fo- 
cus, it is still too early to make 
precise pre-session forecasts that 
would be of much value. It is more 
important at this time to keep in 
mind certain important factors 
which may influence results:— 
—When different political majori- 
ties control the two branches, the 
results are usually longer sessions 
and more compromise settlements 
of important issues than would oth- 
erwise occur. 
—Intra-party dissensions which 
are often rampant before a session 


begins, rarely carry over into the 
session to the extent that they seri- 
ously impair party solidarity. 

—Joint standing committees 
which consist of 4 senators and 11 
representatives, will have an 8 to 7 
Democratic majority. (In the last 
two sessions, they had a 10 to 5 
Republican majority.) This means 
that committee reports on bills as- 
signed to them will tend strongly 
to reflect the Democratic viewpoint 
wherever it is defined. 

—The practice of allowing many 
bills to die in the Joint Rules Com- 
mittee, which both parties followed 
in recent years, will be abolished 
or be greatly reduced. This means 
that many highly controversial is- 
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sues which previously were disposed 
of in that committee, will be brought 
before one or both branches for deci- 
sion. 

EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Resumé of Legislative Proposals. 
Labor-backed bills for changes in 
the law follow traditional lines,— 
‘higher benefits, removal of the ban 
on benefits to workers on strike, 
relaxation of other disqualification 
provisions, abolition of experience 
rating, elimination of request re- 
porting, etc. 

Bills reflecting the employer 
viewpoint call for elimination of 
the lag between the base period 
and the benefit year, stricter earn- 
ings requirements for eligiblity for 


Popular old 
CAMBRIDGE FAMILY 


CAIN'S 


MAYONNAISE 


Potato Chips 
Salad Dressing 
Sweet Relish 
Horse Radish 


French Dressing 


JOHN E. CAIN 
co. 





Cumbridae: 
Mass. 








benefits, and a complete recess com- 
mission study of the law, with spe-— 
cial attention to its effect upon the 
competitive economic standing of 
this state. 

The Advisory Council to the Di- 
vision on Employment Security has 
proposed legislation changing the 
pregnancy provisions of the law; 
adjusting the state law to the new 
federal law which shortens the pe- 
riod in which states may extend ex- 
perience rating tax reduction to 
new employers; and making a tech- 
nical change in the law relating to 
the Administration Account. 

Experience Rating. While there 
will be a fight over statutory aboli- 
tion of experience rating, it has 





ARROW SHIRTS 
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only the remotest chance. For years 
labor unions have tried it without 
success, for they are up against 
the fact that all state laws permit 
it and it is, in- effect in every state 
except Rhode Island. Its abolition 
would be an appalling blow to the 
economy of the state and it would 
be as harmful to employees as to 
employers. 

Will Continue in 1955. Experience 
rating in this state is keyed' to the 
finances of the system. The law pre- 
scribes a computation by which it 
is determined annually whether ex- 
perience rating shall continue in 
effect. As of last September 30, 
“the computation date”, it was 
found that the Unemployment Com- 


Warren Brothers Roads Co. 
Manufacturing Division 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Steel Fabrication 
Machine Work 
Flame Cutting 
Shot Blasting 
Acetylene Welding 
Spot Welding 
Special Machinery 


Office and Shops 
32 Potter Street 
Telephone 


TR owbridge 6-2140 





pensation Trust Fund in relation to 
total taxable wages was sufficiently 
high to permit continuation of ex- 
perience rating in 1955. 

“Double Jeopardy’. The fact that 
experience rating will continue is 
gratifying. But it should be known 
that compared with other states, 
the Fund in this state is unsatis- 
factorily low. Latest comparison, at 
the end of 1953, showed the Massa- 
chusetts ratio of the Fund to tax- 
able wages to be 6.6%, and there 
were only four states with lower 
ratios. The United States average 
was 8.8%. 

Drains on the Fund in this state 
by unnecessary liberalization meas- 
ures could easily bring it down to 


SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 
from 
The 


Directors - Officers 
and Staff 


COUNTY BANK 
and Trust Company 
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the peril point. Thus experience 
rating can be placed in double jeop- 
ardy,—by discontinuance through 
weakening of the finances of the 
system as well as. by statutory ab- 
olition. . 

Individual Employers’ Rates. 
About half of the employers in this 
state enjoy a contribution rate low- 
er than the 2.7% maximum, under 
the experience rating provisions. 
The chief factor permitting a lower 
rate of contribution is, of course, 
a high and steady level of employ- 
ment. For many employers, forces 
beyond their power prevent it. But 
there is an area in which employ- 
ers’ own policies and methods of op- 
eration can influence their rates. 
Employers would be well advised to 
make a careful evaluation of the 
way in which they are handling 
their employment security affairs, 
to see whether improvement is pos- 
sible. “Steadier Jobs”, a recent pub- 
lication of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is 
worthy of the attention of all em- 
ployers in this connection. 

THE GENERAL SALES TAX 

Although no bill for a general 


sales tax was filed before the dead-— 


line last week, it is commonly 
agreed that it will be brought before 
the Legislature from some official 
source. It is reported that a 3% 







New 


JUNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
PA, Englands Largest Travel Agency 


= located at 18 Brattle St., Cambridge, Tel: UNiversity 4- 


tax exempting food is the most like- 
ly proposal. Current opinion among 
legislative leaders is that, -as of 
now, a general sales tax in any 
form has extremely little public or 
legislative support and that its pro- 
ponents would have an almost in- 
superable task to obtain its adop- 
tion this year. Some background 
facts :— 

—Each cent of a general sales 
tax in this state, with no exemp- 
tions except commodities already 
taxed (gasoline alcoholic beverages 
and cigarettes) would produce $52 
million annually, on a very conser- 
vative estimate. 

—If food also were exempted, the 
one-cent yield would be $34 million, 
also on the conservative side. 

—Each $8 million of proceeds 
distributed to cities and towns, if 
used by them exclusively to reduce 
local property tax rates, would 
mean an average $1 reduction. (But 
there would be wide variations 


from that average among different 


cities and town, depending upon the 
distribution formula.) 

—Thirty-two states now have gen- 
eral sales taxes, of which nine 
adopted them since World War II. 

—Three New England states have 
it,—Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Maine. 


—Of the 13 largest industrial 
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states (which include Massachu- 
setts) eight have general sales 
taxes, 


—Eighteen of the states having 
a general sales tax also have a per- 
sonal income tax and a corporate 
income tax. 

This is not a clear-cut and simple 
issue. If the initial hurdle of ob- 
taining enough support for its 
adoption should be passed, certain 
related questions will prove troub- 
lesome:— (1) Should it be in ad- 
dition to all existing taxes, or 
should some of the existing taxes 
be reduced or eliminated? (2) How 
much of the proceeds will the state 
need to balance its budget and how 
much will go to cities and towns? 
(3) What is the most equitable and 
acceptable formula for distributing 
the proceeds to cities and towns? 
(4) Is it necessary or practical to 


_impose any limitations so as to in- 


sure proper use of the proceeds by 

cities and towns and to prevent 

their dissipation for wasteful pur- 

poses? 

GRADUATED INCOME TAX 
Proponents of the graduated in- 

come tax, heartened by the changed 


complexion of the Legislature, are 
optimistic that a favorable vote will 
be obtained in 1955 or 1956. Being 
a constitutional amendment, the 
earliest time it could be adopted is 
1958, and a law implementing it 
would be necessary thereafter. 

There is talk of reviving the 
idea of a limitation in the amend- 
ment, providing that the highest 
rate cannot be 2 1/2 times greater 
than the lowest rate. This is in- 
tended to make it more palatable 
by removing the threat that suc- 
ceeding Legislatures will run wild 
with the graduation. 

BRIEFS 

The same old hassle over legal 
holidays will be up again. The bills 
call for clamping the Sunday laws 
on Veterans Day and Memorial 
Day, and making March 17 a state- 
wide legal holiday. Time off with 
pay on election day has also reap- 
peared. | 

* * * 2 * 

Proposal of Boston’s Mayor 
Hynes to subject public utilities and 
insurance companies and all types 
of banks to the local property tax 
on their machinery used in the con- 
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duct of business may cause a lot 
of trouble. This class of property 
is now exempt from local taxation 
when owned by these concerns. 
Adoption of such a proposal is gen- 
erally looked upon as a backward 
step, because the trend is toward 
exempting all kinds of personal 
property from local taxation. 
* * * * * 

Don’t count on much happening 
in the next session on improving 
the workmen’s compensation law. 
The proposed recodification and 
such improvements as the appoint- 
ment of impartial physicians and 
creation of an appeal board to speed 
up cases will be up again, but their 
chances don’t look good at all. 

* * * * * 

You can be certain that compul- 
sory cash sickness insurance will be 
a hotly contested issue in the next 
session. We aren’t so fearful as 
some of its opponents on the 
chances of defeating it again. With 
only four states now having a com- 
pulsory law, we can’t believe that 
the Governor and Legislature will 
impose this unnecessary competi- 
tive handicap on Massachusetts 
business. 

* * ok * * 

Most important in the group of 
bills filed by the State Department 
of Labor and Industries are: (1) 





reduction from 45 to 30 minutes in 
the meal period requirement for wo- 
men and children, and (2) author- 
ization to the Commissioner to ex- 
empt mechanical establishments 
from the 30-minute meal period re- 
quirement. The Department states 
that these changes are necessary so 
as to bring the law into conformity 
with accepted practice. 
* * * * * 

Advocates of more state financial 
aid for local education have renew- 
ed hope that 1955 will be a year of 
success, after many years of foun- 
dering. At least their newest pro- 
posal has the virtue of a complete 
package,—a $21 million distribu- 
tion, a definite formula for distri- 
bution, and a tax program to pay 
the cost, consisting of removal of 
the federal tax credit from the 
state income tax, and increase in 
the surtax on state income taxes 
from 23% to 29%. One reason for 
their failure in past years was 
their refusal to advance a specific 
tax program. 

* *k * k ok 

Sides are becoming more sharply 
defined on the bill to create a state 
board of appeal on local decisions 
under zoning, sub-division and build- 
ing regulations. The recess com- 
mission, due to report next Janu- 
ary 19, recently held a hearing at 
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which real estate interests urged it 
and municipal officials opposed it. 
Surprising development is the re- 
ported support given to it by local 
planning boards. 
* oe ae Ey ok 
In a forthcoming bulletin we 

shall discuss the recent Boston 
speech of Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell. In it he urged the New England 
states to adopt a heavy program of 
social legislation. Ironically most of 
the items in his program are also in 
the Democratic State Platform and 
business leaders insist that they 
would have a very crippling effect 
on Massachusetts business. 
New Directories 

URING the past month the 

following new directories have 
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been added to the H. A. Manning 
Directory Library which is main- 
tained at the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce for your use. 


1954 Austin, Texas 
—-:1954 Indianapolis, Ind. 
1954 Providence, R. I. 
1954 Detroit, Michigan 
1954 New Brunswick, N. J. 
1954 New Hampshire Register 
1954 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1954 Annapolis, Md. 
1955 W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
1955 Ansonia, Conn. 
1955 Watertown, N. Y. 
1955 Asheville, N. C. 


1954-55 Hattiesburg, Miss. 
1954-55 Maine Register 
1954 Meriden, Conn. 
1954 Kenosha, Wis. 


In the Service of 
New England Industry Since 1869 
BARS - PLATES - SHAPES - SHEETS 
ALSO 
STAINLESS 


Branch Warehouse 
Auburn, Maine 
Lewiston 4-5706 


165 RINDGE AVE. EXT. 


UN iversity 4-4800 


Branch Office 
Hartford 3, Conn. 
Hartford 7-8607 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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Frederick H. Lovejoy (left), Chamber President, presents engraved bronze: 
gavel to Ralph W. Rogers, who retired as President of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce September 30, 1954. Mr. Rogers served as Vice Presi- 
dent in 1952-1953, and as a Director for three years. Framed certificates 
of appreciation were ‘presented to the Officers and Directors, who retired 
September 30, 1954. Four recipients were unable to be present: Richard K. 
de l|’Etoile, last year’s Treasurer, was snowbound in New Hampshire; John 
J. Crane was ill at home; Charles E. Keniston was vacationing in Florida; 
and Professor Clarence B. Nickerson had classes. 
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Left portion of head table at first Speakers’ Luncheon of the 1954-1955 
season, shows: Kenneth R. Bolles, Personnel Manager, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., who retired as a Director September 30, 1954; Francis W. Phelan, 
Chamber Vice President and Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee; and 
“Bill” Cunningham, author, commentator, writer, and lecturer, whose com- 
ments on current affairs held the attention of Chamber members and guests. 
A capacity crowd filled the ballroom of the Hotel Commander. 









SYSTEMATIC MONTHLY SAVINGS EARN EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
Accounts insured up to $10,000.00 


CAMBRIDGE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


38A Brattle Street (Harvard Square) 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Right portion of head table at opening Speakers’ Luncheon, shows: left to 
right, Frederick H. Lovejoy, President, Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
President of the Chamber; Ralph W. Rogers, President, Massachusetts 
Wharf Company; Daniel Koplan, owner Daniel’s Shoe Store; and Ralph D. 
Stauffer, Vice President, NEGEA Service Corporation. Mr. Koplan was 
Clerk of the Chamber last year and Mr. Stauffer was Chairman of the House 
Committee. Both men were members of last year’s Executive Committee, 
and completed their three year terms as Directors on September 30, 1954. 
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Cost of Living Index 


The November 29, 1954 bulletin of the State Department of Labor and 
Industries states: 

The downward trend in the level of prices as measured by the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Price Index which set in in August, 1954 was halted this 
month when the index showed an advance of 0.3% between mid-October: and 
mid-November. The November combined index was 0.8% over one year ago; 
0.3% over. January, 1954 and 10.7% over June, 1950. The food index, which 
had shown this same trend over the same period of time, remained at the 
same level as that of the previous month, increases in the housing, fuel and 
light and sundries section being responsible for the overall advance of 0.3%. 

FOOD: For the first time since August, 1954, the food section of the 
index failed to show a decline, the overall average of all foods being the 
same in November as October. Increases in the meat, poultry, fish and fresh 
fruits and vegetables sections were offset by declines in dairy products, eggs, 
canned, dried and frozen fruits and vegetables, beverages and fats and oils. 
Meats which had shown a decided downward trend for the past three months 
advanced 0.9% as higher prices were noted for round steak, rib roast, chuck 
roast, bacon, ham and lamb. . 

APPAREL: Spotty price reductions in women’s coats and rayon suits 
were responsible for the slight decline in this section of the index. 

HOUSING: Higher prices for laundry services, dry cleaning and an 
advance of 1.4% in repair and maintenance items were responsible for the 
advance of 0.7% in the housing section. 

FUEL & LIGHT: Higher prices for anthracite and coke in one of the 
cities surveyed caused the slight increase in this section. 

SUNDRIES: Advances in the medical care section of the sundries index 
occurring since the last periodic survey of these services brought about an 
increase of 0.4% in the sundries section of the index. The medical care sec- 
or rose 2.2% as higher prices were noted in doctor’s fees and hospital 
charges. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS 


1947-1949—100 1935-39100 

. Nov. 54 Oct. 54 Nov. 53 Jan. 54 Nov. 54 
ARB ood*’ eae 106.6 106.6 106.5 108.0 
Food at Home.............. 106.5 106.5 106.5 108.0 
Apparel eA oe tant 105.5 105.6 106.5 105.3 
Pousings fos hee 118.1 117.3 116.1 116.6 
Renta, pescatentaduer ze 1 119.6 120.3 
Housefurnishings .. 101.8 101.8 105.9 105.9 
Household Oper. .... 110.4 108.0 108.2 107.6 
Fuel SLighie a. 114.4 L142 er bat 114.9 
SUNCreS ieee. be be 120.9 119.8 119.6 

Combined ............00c000- 112.6 112.3 DE: 112.3 177.0 


“Includes food in restaurants. **Includes other housing. }Unavailable. 
Purchasing power of the dollar—1947-1949—$1.00—November, 1954—$.8881 
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The members of the Chamber’s Audit Committee once again have given their 
services by auditing the books for the fiscal year, October 1, 1953 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. Left to right: Benjamin H. Bowden, President, County Bank 
and Trust Company (12 years); Chairman Omar K. Edes, Controller, Bar- 
bour Stockwell Company (11 years); and Carl E. Thoresen, Treasurer, Cam- 
bridge Paper Box Co. (8 years). 
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Precision Pantograph 
ENGRAVING 
of Dials, Instrument Panels, etc. 
Servicing the 


ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 
EZRA J. LEBOFF CO., Inc. 


114-118 Broadway, Cambridge 
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Who’s Who dent and Treasurer of the company. 
HE Officers and Directors of He studied chemical engineering at 
the Cambridge Chamber of M.I.T., entered the company on a 


Commerce shown in the picture on 
pages 14 and 15 are as follows: 
Seated at the table, left to right, 
Omar K. Edes, Clerk; Alfred M. 
Keeler; Frederick H. Lovejoy, Presi- 
dent; Francis W. Phelan, Vice Pres- 
ident; Arthur G. MacKenzie, and 
Frederick B. Hicks. Standing, left 
to right, Frank L. Tucker; Benja- 
min H. Bowden, Treasurer; John M. 
Dry; Thomas J. Hartnett; Robert 
J. Gray; George A. Macomber; 
George H. Lerman; Chester A. 
Brown; Cornelius F. Bowen, Jr.; 
Herman Miller, and Frederick H. 
Caswell. 

Directors Bradlee F. Clarke, Stan- 
ley M. Gaynor, Linnell E. Studley, 
James Thomson, Jr., Alden S. Foss, 
Malcolm G. Kispert, and Robert J. 
Watson, although not in the picture, 
also. extend season’s greeting to 
Chamber members and Cambridge 
citizens. 


A. J. Retires 
FTER serving the industry 
for thirty-three years, A. J. 
de l’Etoile has retired from the 
Delbrook Ventilating Co. His son, 
Richard K. de l’Etoile, has assumed 
sole ownership and now is Presi- 


permanent basis in 1935, and has 
worked in practically every capacity 
before becoming president in 1950. 
“Dick” was Treasurer of the Cam- 
bridge Chamber of Commerce last 
year. 


'The company started operations 
in Boston in 1921 and five years 
later moved to Cambridge, where it 
has been located for the past 26 
years. Its story is similar to that 
of many other Cambridge compa- 
nies which started in a small way 
and have continually expanded. 


From the very beginning the com- 
pany’s attentions have been direct- 
ed toward the industrial accounts 
and numerous contracts of substan- 
tial size for ventilation and indus- 
trial sheet metal work were per- 
formed in the Eastern Massachu- 


_ setts area during the first ten years 


of operation. This work included in- 


stalations for Lever’ Brothers 
Company, United-Carr Fastener 
Corporation, Harvard Schools of 
Business Administration, Harvard 
Medical Center, Alfred Eastman 
Laboratories, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology, Bird & Son 
Floor Covering Plant in Walpole, 








Cambridge 
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SEAT 
The Finest in Automobile Seat Covers 
ARTCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17 HOVEY AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 
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and various Boston Edison Com- 
pany installations. Substantial work 
also was done during this period 
for commercial and public buildings 
such as schools, stores, churches, 
etc. 

During the last fifteen years, the 
company has engaged in more spe- 
cialized and diversified work, em- 
ploying its own engineering depart- 
ment, concentrating on a sale of 
custom built industrial equipment 
including complete design, fabrica- 
tion, and installation. 

The company’s operations during 
the past ten years expanded so that 
work is now performed by indus- 
trials in rubber, chemicals, soap, 
textiles, brass and foods. The com- 


ee ee eee 


Laird de Vou, Inc. 


157 Main Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
UN 4-2360 
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ENGINEERING SERVICE ON 
ABRASIVES and CUTTING TOOLS 
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pany has engaged in contract work 
in all states east of the Mississippi, 
except Florida, including the Prov- 
ince of Quebec in Canada, Brazil 
in South America, Burma in East 
Asia and the company’s prospectus 
is such that a continuing demand 
for its custom built products can 
be expected. 

The company’s present financial 
position and local reputation are a 
credit to the earlier management 
years of A. J. de 1]’Etoile. 


Successful is the man who buys 
experience and. is able to sell it at 
a profit. 


A smile is one curve that looks 
as good on a man as a woman. 


ee 
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Urban Renewal in Cambridge 


S a result of a City Council 

resolution, introd uced by 
Councilor Crane, passed in Septem- 
ber, City Manager John J. Curry 
appointed a Committee on Urban 
Conservation and Renewal. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Committee is 
to recommend a workable program 
to permit the City to apply for Fed- 
eral funds for planning and carry- 
ing out the program. Toward this 
end the Committee has been meeting 
every two weeks and has arrived 
at certain tentative conclusions. In 
a progress report to the City Man- 
ager by City Councilor Watson, mem- 
ber and Publicity Chairman of the 
Committee, the following goals to 
be aimed for in the administration 
of an urban conservation and re- 
newal program are listed: 


“(1) To maintain Cambridge’s 
competitive position among other 
communities in the Boston Metro- 
politan area as a residential, com- 
mercial and industrial city. 

(2) To maintain a wise balance 
between residence, industry, and in- 
stitutions. 

(8) To maintain a sound finan- 
cial base for the support of essen- 
tial municipal operation. 

(4) To promote conditions that 
will attract individuals and fami- 
lies who are good citizens and good 
neighbors. 

(5) To stimulate a_ sense of 
neighborhood and civie pride. 

(6) To enhance Cambridge’s 


unique characteristics as a histori-— 
cal, and cultural center. 

“The Committee is of the opinion — 
that a careful and objective view 
of Cambridge might lead the view- 
er to conclude that some of the 
conditions which inspired the re-@ 
cent Federal housing act do exist 
in Cambridge; there are unques-— 
tionably in this city areas of blight 
and deterioration which ought not 
to be permitted to continue; and 
which if permitted to continue un- 
checked will spread to surrounding 
areas where the symptoms of in- 
fection are not yet evident. 


“The Committee also is of the 
opinion that there are operating in 
Cambridge no built-in self-correct- 
ing factors which in themselves can 
be relied upon to bring about a cure 
of the presently affected areas. A 
positive force is necessary to hold 
the affected areas to their present 
size and to begin the long, slow job 
of reducing and eliminating them. 

“The simple preparation and ap- 
proval of a ‘workable program’ will 
of course accomplish exactly noth- 
ing. Accomplishment of an effective 
nature will be brought about only 
by a vigorous and prolonged effort 
directed toward certain goals which 
may be more easily reached by 
means of the Federal aids made 
available through the approval of 
the ‘workable program.’ 

“The Committee feels further 
that there is available no ready- 
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made textbook cure for the pres- 
ent condition; nor can anything 
effective be done by a simple take- 
over or imitation of what some 
other city may have done. Every 
city (and this applies most strong- 
ly to Cambridge) is a bundle of 
unique qualities. 

“Some (and any qualified observ- 
er could of course list many more) 
of the conditions that make the 
Cambridge problem complicated and 
difficult as well as extremely inter- 
esting are: 

“The age of some of its residen- 
tial areas. The outdated street and 
traffic pattern. The almost complete 
lack of vacant land for further de- 
velopment. The existence within the 


city of both very attractive resi- 


ential areas and areas in which Sse- - 


rious blight is now evident. The 
problem of conversion of obsoles- 
cent large dwellings. The ownership 
in some areas of property in very 
small parcels.” 

Pauf R. Corcoran is Chairman of 
the Committee, the membership of 
which comprises: Councilor Charles 
A. Watson; Benjamin H. Bowden, 
banker; Daniel F. Burns of the 
Housing Authority; City Manager 
John J. Curry; John A. DeLoria, 
Director of Municipal Building Re- 
habilitation; William P. Dole, Pub- 
lisher; Mark Fortune, Planning Di- 
rector; Joseph Guiney, Assessor; 
Thomas Hadley, Jr., Realtor; Fred 
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New Haven, Conn. 
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E. Smith, City Engineer’s office; 
Stephen E. Spencer, Building Com- 
missioner; Frank H. Townsend, 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce; 
and Robert Wise. 


At the invitation of City Manager 
Curry, Howard Evans, Special As- 
sistant to the Director of Urban 
Redevelopment, and Howard Whar- 
ton of the Washington staff re- 
cently spent a day in Cambridge. 
They met at City Hall in the morn- 
ing with the heads of city depart- 
ments and city commissions and 
boards. At noon they met with the 
Mayor and City Councilors, and in 
the afternoon a meeting was held 
at the Cambridge Chamber of Com- 
merce for bankers and real estate 
men. Among those attending were: 
Robert R. Duncan, Robert F. Nut- 
ting, Benjamin H. Bowden, George 
A. Macomber, Ralph F. George, 
Earle D. Wood, Councilor John D. 
Lynch, Harry R. Andrews, Edwin 
R. Sage, John F. Griffin, Louis 
Clark, Richard K. Hillman, Leslie 
C. Read, Theodore L. Storer, Mur- 
ray M. Weiss, Peter Turchon, Rich- 
ard A. Dow, Councilor Charles A. 
Watson, Mark Fortune, Frank H. 
Townsend, Joseph Guiney, Thomas 
Hadley, Jr., Robert Wise, Councilor 
Edward A. Crane and Roland Gree- 
ley. 


This is one of the most important 
programs ever undertaken in Cam- 
bridge, and to be successful will 
call for the close cooperation of cit- 
izens, business men, taxpayers and 
the City Government. 


Winter Courses 
HE Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, located at 42 Brat- 
tle Street in Cambridge, opens its 
winter term, ten-week program, Jan- 
uary 4. 

Among. the 75 different daytime 
and evening courses scheduled, of 
particular interest to businessmen, 
are courses in Reading Skills, a be- 
ginning and advanced Effective 
Speech—the latter emphasizing the 
preparation for and delivery in pub- 
lic speaking, Fundamentals of Good 
Salesmanship and Investments. 


A lively discussion group called 
“What’s Going On” in national and 
international affairs and a course 
“Going to Europe?”, arranged by 
the Bureau of University Travel, 
have been scheduled. 

For the hobbyist, there are groups 
in Know Your Camera, Color Pho- 
tography, and Magic. In the arts 


and crafts, metalcraft, bookbinding, 
woodcarving, and sculpture will be 
included. 

These and other courses are open 
to men and women. Classes are lim- 





ited in size to assure individual at- 
tention and course fees are held at 
a minimum. 

The Center, operating as a place 
for informal adult education since 
the fall of 1938, has steadily in- 
creased its registration from 6438 in 
the year 1938-39 to the present 
4479. As the registration has in- 
creased, so has the number of 
courses—from 63 to 367. 

Last year’s tally showed 39% of 
the Center’s members coming from 
Cambridge while the remaining per- 
centage came from 83 other towns 
and cities within a 75-mile radius— 
from Providence to Concord, N. H. 

With the increasing activities in 
public schools, museums, and Uni- 
versity Extensions, the Center must 
make its schedule flexible. There 
was a jump of 7% in daytime reg- 
istrations in the last year. 

The Cambridge Center operates 
approximately 90% on course fees. 
“The Friends of the Cambridge Cen- 
ter”, which include members of 
courses and others interested in 
meeting the deficit, contribute one 
dollar or more a year. The Annual 


ATTENTION INSURANCE BUYERS 


Is your present insurance adequate to meet any insurable loss? Have 
you recently had a comprehensive survey made of your insurance 
program? Are you completely satisfied with your present service? 

Let us make a streamlined up-to-date analysis for your business NOW, 
before you suffer a loss for which you are not adequately protected. 


DUDLEY & BORLAND 


1374 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 


TR 6-2440 
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Holly Fair also helps keep the Cen- 
ter financially stable. 

Brattle House, home of the Cam- 
bridge Center, was built in 1736. 
Since then it has been the home of 
a Brigadier General of His Majes- 
ty’s provincial troops, headquarters 
for a general of the Revolutionary 
Army, and a rooming house for 
students. In 1889 Brattle House was 
bought for $9,000 by the Cambridge 
Social Union which was founded “to 
devise means for providing innocent 
amusements and means of social 


and intellectual improvements.” 
k * Bo k *k 


Building Permits 

HE estimated value of building 

permits issued in November 
for new construction in Cambridge 
totaled $54,850. Of this amount 
$20,000 was for the foundation of 
the new addition to the Museum 
of Science. 

The eleven month total in 1953 
was about 7 1/2 million dollars, 
as compared with approximately 2 
million dollars for the first eleven 
months of this year. 


TR 6-2440 
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Charles E. Keniston (left), Manager of Lever Brothers Company’s plant at 
Cambridge, Mass., presents $100 U. S. Savings Bonds to Mr. and Mrs. Harold. 
J. Asprey, 61 Central Street, Somerville, who became the first couple to 
complete 25 years of service with the company. Mr. Asprey is a pipefitter 
in the mechanical department; Mrs. Asprey works in the company’s produc- 
tion department. The Quarter Century Club at the Cambridge Plant numbers — 
a new high of 834 members with 291 still employed by Lever. The others, — 
though retired, play an active role in club affairs. Quarter Century Club ~ 
members now total 40 per cent of the plant’s entire personnel. | 
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New Member 

MITH Products, Inc. is a Mas- 

sachusetts corporation formed 
in 1947 as a New England distri- 
butor of Firestone foam rubber 
products. Sales are mainly to furni- 
ture, mattress, shoe and unholstery 
manufacturers. Also the company 


Se EL 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


From Warehouse or Mill 


Cold Drawn Bars 
Cold Rolled Strip 
Tool Steel 
Drill Rods 
Stainless 


WETHERELL BROS. CO. 
251 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Telephone: 
TR. 6-8061, % 8062, 6-8063 


sells to department stores which 
feature foam rubber “Do It Your- 
self Centers.” The general public 
also is accommodated for foam rub- 
ber items not handled by the de- 
partment stores. 

Contact member—Jules M. Smith. 


Ski Maps 

HE Eastern Ski Map for 1955 

is available at the Chamber 
office. It contains a large amount of 
worthwhile information for skiers. 
All major developments are clearly 
shown, as are the routes for getting 
to the area, and the facilities and 
accommodations for skiers. Write 


or call the Chamber if you wish a 
copy. 





FIELD MACHINERY, Inc. 





Fork Lift Trucks 

1,000 to 18,000 Ib. Cap. 
Karry Kranes 

10,000 Ib. Cap. 

Straddle Trucks 

18,000 and 30,000 Ib. Cap. 
Turret Transporters 

5 Models—4,000 Ib. Cap. 


Telephone: EL iot 4-3331 
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We Note 
ARVARD University received 
gifts of $2,444,126.96 for capi- 
tal endowment and $1,929,037.48 for 
current use during the third quar- 
ter. 
* * * ok * 

Willard D. Wood has been named 
General Chairman of the 1955 Red 
Cross Fund Drive. “Bill” is a mem- 
ber of the Chamber’s Membership 
Club. 

* * * * * 

The trustees of the MTA have 
notified gthe legislature in the an- 
nual report that it hasn’t the $27,- 
000,000 necessary to extend the 
rapid transit lines from Harvard 
Square to North Cambridge. It sug- 
gested that the legislature seek 
other sources for funds to construct 
the subway extension. 

k a ok K ok 

Winter golf rates have been re- 
duced for the Municipal Golf 
Course at Fresh Pond. The rates 
from now until April 1, 1955 will 
be 50 cents for daily play and $1.00 
for Saturdays, Sundays, and _holi- 
days. Annual membership is $20.00 
for Cambridge residents and $25.00 





EL jot 4-6480 


1810 Massachusetts Avenue 





tional Institute. 


HARRY A. GILBERT, INC. 


COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
SELLING, LEASING, APPRAISING 
and MANAGEMENT 





for non-residents. You may obtain 
winter membership good until April, 
1955 for $6.00, and apply this to- 
ward an annual membership for 
1955, if you wish. 
. x oe * ok Ok 
Senator-elect Francis X. McCann 
has filed several bills affecting Cam- 
bridge. One would eliminate the ki- 
osk at Harvard Square; one calls 
for the MDC and the Department 
of Public Works to construct an 
overpass at Mt. Auburn Street, 
where U. S. Route 2 crosses; and 
another calls for the MDC to con- 
struct overpasses at Western Ay- 
enue and Memorial Drive and at 
Boylston Street and Memorial 
Drive. 
; * * * * a 
Anthony O. Shallna, Lithuanian 
Consul, spoke on, “The Baltic States’ 
Contribution to World Peace” at the 
Baltic-American Society of New 
England Meeting in the. Interna- 
Mr. Shallna has 
been a member of the Chamber’s 
National Affairs Committee for the 
past 7 years. 
* * * * * 


Thomas D. Cabot, President, God- 
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frey L. Cabot, Inc., was re-elected 

to the National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board for a term of one year. 
kK * * * * 

James F. Mahan has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Cambridge 
Campaign of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. 

* *k * * * 

The Cambridge Foundation has 
announced the formation of an aux- 
iliary body known as the Associates 
of the Cambridge Foundation. Offi- 
cers of the Associates are: Walter 
F. Earle, honorary president; Je- 
rome D. Greene, president; and 
John F. Moore, secretary. Associ- 
ates are: Frances Almy, Stoughton 
Bell, Horace O. Bright, Paul R. 
Corcoran, Bradley Dewey, Robert 
R. Duncan, Jessie C. Eastham, 
Francis J. Good, Harding U. Greene, 
Jerome D. Greene, Stanley H. Law- 
ton, George A. Macomber, Fanny 
B. Raymond, H. LeBaron Sampson, 
Alan Steinert, Theodore L. Storer, 
Elizabeth S. Weiss, and Samuel D. 
Wonders. 

Founded through the _ initiative 
and foresight of Walter F. Earle, 
the Foundation has been quietly 


Providence 


Franklin 


"NEW ENGLAND'S CHOICE" 


rs. PAYNE ©. 


contributing to local agencies for 
social welfare for nearly 40 years. 


Color TV* 


OLOR TV is coming to town, 

probably in time for Christ- 
mas. Its development, however, has 
been slow and costly; accurate color 
reproduction in any medium is 
still expensive. A thousand dollars 
is a reasonable price for a set of 
plates for printing a colored maga- 
zine illustration; colored photo- 
graphic cut film is about twelve 
times the price of black and white; 
colored movies cost far more to pro- 
duce than black and white. Repro- 
ducing color electronically adds a 
new dimension of difficulty. 


Most color reproduction methods 
depend on the use of three or more 
primary color components that, 
mixed and presented to the eye, pro- 
duce the required illusion. For in- 
stance, a magazine illustration con- 
sists of red, blue, yellow and black 
components superimposed. Similar- 
ly, a Kodachrome transparency con- 
sists of three colored layers of 
emulsion, separated by filter layers 


New Haven 


ELEVATORS 
Cambridge 
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and mounted on a transparent film 
base. 

Since each color component alone 
can carry as much detail as a black 
and white picture, it would seem 
that a color transmission system 
would have to handle at least three 
times as much information, and 
would therefore cost much more. In 
color TV, moreover, another impor- 
tant factor arises; the amount of 
information to be transmitted con- 
trols the width of the broadcast 
band occupied by a station and 
hence the possible number of sta- 
tions, since available broadcast fre- 
quencies are limited by Government 
regulation. A -black-and-white tele- 
vision channel already occupies a 
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band at least 600 times as wide as 
a radio channel; broadcasting in 
three fully detailed colors would 
take nearly three times as much 
space. Thus two out of three black-_ 
and-white channels would have to 
be scrapped to make room for color 
—obvious nonsense to any self-re- 
specting network. 

The first answer proposed was to 
sacrifice detail and hope that the 
added realism of color would make 
up for it. In the “field sequential 
method,” the three colored compo- 
nents of each frame (one scanning 
of the image) were projected in 
sequence. To keep within channel 
limits, the number of lines per 
frame (the detail) had to be reduc- 
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ed from 525 to 405, and the number 


| of complete frames per second, from 
80 to 24. These standards, therefore, 
were incompatible with those for 


present black and white receivers; 


the consumer would need a different 


set. to receive color broadcasts. The 


' method of producing color was usu- 


ally to use a disk with three colored 
filters revolving at high speed in 
front of the picture tube. Since the 
diameter of the disk was more than 
twice the diameter of the picture 
tube, it severely limited the practi- 
cal size of the picture. 


New standards 


Such difficulties have now been 
overcome through ingenious new 
conceptions of color reproduction, 
developed through continued  re- 
search. The National Television 
System Committee has produced an 
entirely new set of standards for 
color television, and the Federal 
Communications Commission has 
withdrawn its previous exclusive 
sanction of the field sequential 
method. Equipment manufacture 


now follows the new “compatible” 


system, wherein a color receiver will 
handle regular black-and-white 
broadeasts as well as color, and a 
standard black-and-white receiver 
will handle color broadcasts—in 
black and white. 


The new color standards require 
no change in channel allocations, a 
result that stems from psychologi- 
cal as well as electronic skill. If 
all the detail of a picture is avail- 
able in black and white and the col- 
or information is available in broad 
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outline, the eye of the beholder is 
well satisfied. Even a four-year-old 
can do a reasonable job of coloring 
a black and white picture, and the 
tinted photograph is a black and 
white photograph with colors ap- 
plied over large areas. 

The new TV system resolves a 
picture first into a brightness or 
“luminance” component that pro- 
vides all the detail and corresponds 
exactly to the present black-and- 
white TV picture signal, and two 
“chrominance” signals that repre- 
sent the difference between the lu- 
minance and the red and blue col- 
or components. The latter have 
much less detail than the luminance 
signal. They have, in fact, been 
tucked into a corner of the channel; 
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the black-and-white receiver does 
not notice them, but the color re- 
ceiver can distinguish them with 
reference to a short burst of ener- 
gy at a special frequency that oc- 
curs at the start of each scanning 
line. 

Picture tubes 

The next problem was to make a 
color receiver that would translate 
this rather complicated code into 
three color components and into a 
colored picture. The earliest’ types 
used three cathode-ray tubes whose 
images were optically superimposed, 
but this was clumsy and _ difficult 
to adjust. Next came a cathode-ray 
tube with three electron sources or 
“guns,” each producing a beam of 
electrons. Between the guns and the 
face cf the tube is a screen with a 
large number of small holes. If the 
beams from the three guns are all 
focussed on one hole, they will im- 
pinge on the viewing screen at three 
different places. At each of these 
places, there is a spot of phosphor- 
escent chemical that glows in one 
of three primary colors. Each gun, 
therefore, interprets a third of the 
broadcast signal, and produces ‘a 
third of the final color image. 

As a further step, a single-gun 
tube has been invented. Here the 
colored phosphors are laid in 
stripes on the face of the tube and 
a series of parallel wires adjacent 
to the stripes focusses and deflects 
the electrons in the single beam 
onto the correct color stripe, ac- 
cording to the directions of the 
broadcast signal. Again, the illusion 


of the full color image is produced — 
by the eye, which fuses the infor-— 
mation contained in the closely 
spaced stripes that each produce 
only one color. 

Whatever the type of picture tube 
ultimately adopted, color TV is 
close to being here in quantity; a 
95-city network is projected by the 
end of 1955. The electronics indus- 
try, whose annual sales already 
reach $4 billion, is expected to bene- 
fit considerably from the wide- 
spread adoption of color; the con- 
sumer will have a new way to keep 
up with the 21-inch (black-and- 
white) Joneses. 


“The foregoing article about Color 
TV appeared in the Arthur D. Lit-. 
tle, Inc. “Industrial Bulletin.” 
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May You All Enjoy 
Very Merry Christmas 


and a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 
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